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PROLOGUE 


The story of mankind forms only a small fragment of the earth’s long 
life, and little of that fragment has been set down in written history* 
Yet even in the period which men have recorded in monumental 
inscriptions and annals and histories, the face of the ^obc has been 
altered proJoundly by natural agencies. Our own country comes late 
into the main stream of history; but already it can show inland cities 
which were once famous ports, and can tell of other harbours that, 
with the crumbling of the coast, have Jong sunk beneath the surface 
of the sea. New islands have been formed by the submergence of the 
peninsulas which joined them to the mainland; others have sunk 
downwards, to become shoals or quicksands. 

If we look beyond our own shores and our comparatively brief 
history, we are conscious of more striking changes. Volcanoes have 
flung their blankets of Java and ashes over fertile countrysides and 
busy market-towns. The drifting sands of the desert have choked the 
water-channels, which for centuries gave life to prosperous cornfields 
and nourished teeming multitudes of farmers and artisans. The 
jungle has spread its green rankness over abandoned cities. 

SinmNG BOUNDARIES OF LAND AND SEA 

But th«e things areas nothing to the vast changes which shifted the 
boundaries of land and sea, during the ages when man had not yet 
be^n his long struggle with the forces of nature. A generation whose 
childhood has been educated on neat maps and the solid facts of 
modern geography may find it hard to picture the many alterations 
which the earth’s surface has undergone. Air-views of what geo¬ 
logists Mil the Primary and the Secondary epochs of the world would 
show little similarity to the familiar outlines traced on the globes 
which stand in modern ctassrooms. 

The two epochs were separated by enormous changes, which spread 
the waters of ocean over vast stretches of land surface; other parts, 
where during uncounted time the slow deposit of matter had formed 
the sedimentary rocks, were thrust upward from the sea-bed to be¬ 
come broad tablelands; others again were twisted by the conflict of 
immeasurabJe and antagonistic forces into mountain ranges. In the 
Secondary epoch, a huge oblong of land stretched from the neigh¬ 
bourhood of what is now the west coast of South America through 
South Africa to Australia. North of this oblong, almost all the pre¬ 
sent continent of Europe and the western half of Asia were covered 
by a sea whose shrunken remnants survive as the Mediterranean, the 
Black Sea and the Caspian. Later, the old southern continent broke 
up. While it was being split into three parts by the steady encroach¬ 
ment of the waters, another continent came slowly into existence, 
and this had the effect of uniting New Zealand with Siberia. 

H 
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GROWTH OF THE LAND MA$S£S~t 


rr"t masses (conlempO(raneoi» wilt the 

OUgocccc BUtk parts of ihcaco^Dt comiiieaLs ti^ now under i^sea. 


The Tertiary epoch saw changes almost as vast. The earth's crust 
was stil] too weak to withstand the strains and stresses of subter¬ 
ranean and submarine forces, WhtJe these transformed the globe on 
a grand scale, frost and rainratl and wind carried on a smaller, 
gradual but ceaseless work of change. Rivers scored their courses 
Cft'er the face of ihe land, and brought down their deposits of sedi- 
ment to form new coastal plains. Alterations in climate periodically 
took place, and with the climate the dbtributiou of vegetation in the 
vanuus land-masses underwent a slow, corresponding altetatiori. 
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With the coming of the Miocene period (fojsl. North and Soulti Ameriei 
oerartic joined., and with the Pliocene the world as we know ii lo^ay had 

olitiost taken shape. Jo all four maps the seas and oceans aie shown in while. 


The accompanying maps show, in broad oultinep how land and sea 
hAvc shifted since the beginning of the Tertiary epoch. During the 
Eocene and the Oligoecne periods, there very little to suggest the 
world that wc study in our tuoderti atJases. The British Isles were still 
attached to the northern half of the American continent, which was 
divided by a broad stretch of water from the southern land-mass of 
the western hemisphere. India formed part of a huge island to the 
south of the Asiatic coastline. Europe had not yet extended her 
eastern plains, but was cut off from Asia by a broad shallow sea. 
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It was not tlU the Miocene period that condnants and oceans began 
to assume shapes similar to those they have now. The North Atlantic 
increased its area, and made Britam and Ireland one large island. A 
narrow neck of land arose to bind together the two halves of America. 
Africa was still joined to the south-western end of Europe, but it was 
beginning to shrink at its southern Up^ The huge inland sea* which 
had covered much of Europe and the western half of Asia, $howed 
signs of drying up. By the Pliocene periodp America had thrown off 
from her inainlRnd the West Indian islands* Madagascar was 
separated from Africa^ and Borneo from Asia. The southera half of 
the Indian island had sunk below the waves, and its northern end was 
firmly joined to the Asiatic mainland. The British Isles were part of 
the North European plain. The MediterrarLean had forced an outlet 
to the Atiaptic, as the Straits of Gibraltar separated Morocco from 
Spain. More important still for mankind, it had thrust upward the 
two peninsulas which were to be Greece and Italy, 

THE 1&E<^L\MNG OF LIFE 

It is Impossible to say how long these changes in the earth^s sur¬ 
face took to effect. Scientists have made various careful computa¬ 
tions from time to time; the figures they set before us tend to grow 
larger. A million looks neatly intelligible in print; but few of us have 
a clear mental picture of what it is. When the tale of years passes into 
thousands of millions, the figures cease to have a meaning for the 
average individual. We cannot say how old the earth is; nor can we 
say when life first appeared on the planet The oldest rock-forma¬ 
tions, which are the earliest part of the earth's pre^nt crusty show no 
sign of life. We must remember that the smaJl organisms, which first 
brought life to the inanimate w'orJd, probably left no trace behind. 
It was not till these orgaoisms had armed themselves with a protec¬ 
tive covering, or acquired the power of moving from place to pbee, 
that their records were imprinted in the earth^s crust, so that modem 
scientists can study their fbssiltzed bodies and foUow the paths they 
made in distant ages. 

Only a thin upi^r layer of the globe has yet been scratched in the 
effort to discover how life developed. The conclusions which have 
^en reached to-day may have to be modified profoundly^ as tnore 
facts are discovered. But it seems probable that some form of vege¬ 
table life began, not on land* but In warm stretches of shallow water, 
when the earth was what may be called “middlc-afed”. In other 
words, our planet has been without life for the longer part of its 
journey through space. And even where there were living things in 
the waters, it took countless years before life climbed on to land or 
earliest forms had been '^sunk without a 
trace ; but their successors left their mark in sand, mud and lime¬ 
stone. Geologists can trace the sequence of living organisms with a 
fair degree of ceriainty, though there are gaps in the record. 
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NattiraHy, we are chiefly interested in the aniiniil, rather than the 
vegetable, world. Yet the course of modem history was being deter¬ 
mined in part by other changes in the distant past. Great forests 
were formed, whose giant trees overshadowed a dense, ferny growth. 
As the earth's crust was cracked and shivered into fresh shapes, or 
sank down slowly under the waters and their load of silt, these 
forests were covered and pressed down beneath new layers of earth. 
With the passage of time, they were changed into the coal-deposits 
which form the basis of industry and wealth in many parts of the 
modern world. As one country owes its pre-eminence in manufac¬ 
turing to its coal-mines, another may hold beneath its surface rast 
stores of crude oil, on which a great pa rt of the efficiency of modem 
transport ultimately depends. Through a third, run veins of the 
heavy metals which arc the raw material of most of our conveniences 
to-day. A fourth may be rich in precious stones and metals. AH these 
were formed in the body of the earth by the slow processes of nature, 
numberless centuries ago. 

The early development of mankind was not influenced by the 
unguessed existence of these subterranean treasures. But even in that 
far-off, long-drawn struggle, the shaping of the world’s surface 
played its pan. Grassland, forest, mountain, swamp and coastal 
plain had each its diSerent oflect on the human beings who dwelt on 
them or journeyed over them. In some districts, berries, nuts and 
edible roots provided a necessary alternative, easily acquired, for 
those whose main food was the flesh of slain animals. In others, the 
soil bore grain, which seemed of Uttle value to the passer-by; yet 
when it was cultivated, its crops were capable of supporting far 
greater numbers than the grasslands or the forests. Clay, flint, 
obsidian and other stones lay ready to the hand of man in his widely 
scattered habitatioes; and their use twisted his method of life to a 
new patient. Where animals abounded, he could find many uses for 
their bodies, after he bad satisfied the primaty need for food; sinews, 
teeth, pelts, furs, bones and boms were aU there, for experiment and 
experience to turn to good account in his everyday life. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF ANIMAL FUNCTIONS 

But life had to pass through many stages before man came to use 
the gifts which nature had moulded for him on ihe earth and beneath 
its surface. Our museums show us the relics of what seem, as yet, the 
earliest memorials of animal existence. Most of us find it hard to 
concentrate our attention on the primitive forms; unless indeed some 
kindly biologist explains to us the splendid structure of the eye of the 
trilobite, a three-lobed marine creature resembling a wood-lotise, who 
seems to have been the flrst creature to develop the organ of sight; life 
in the deep waters led later to tbedisuse of th is eye. Usually our interest 
is not aroused bU trilobites, sea-worms and shell-flsh have ^ ven place 
to real fishes. It is true that their predecessors possessed the qualities 
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which separate the aniftiate from the inariimatej they absorbed 
noumhmem, they grew, they moved from place to place, they repro¬ 
duced their kind, and they died. But it was the fish that first had a 
backbone; and Itfe without backbone is hardly worth con$ideraiioit. 
With the fishT there abo appear teeth and a well-defined breathing 
system. All the essentials of a full life tinder water were there, and 
the race nttdtiptied itself by spawning eggs so easily and frequently 
that it has survived to the present day;^ outlasting hundreds of arutnal 
types that came into existence later on dry land^ but failed to adapt 
themselves to changing conditions. 

It i$ not easy to understand how animal life accomplished the great 
change from water to earth and air. Breathings food, sigh it methods 
of movement and reproduction had all to undergo radical iteration. 
Creatures which we call amphibia^ because they live both on land 
and in the water, slowly developed the necessities of land existence 
through long ages. The glll^ through which the fish breathes, gradu¬ 
ally gave place to the lung. Earth supplied the creature with food, 
which it had previously found in the sea. The eye, that had needed 
the contact of water, adapted itself to the air. Fins and tail had given 
guidance in sea or kke; legs and feet were needed on the hard earth, 
and though the tail survives, it no longer serves as a means of pro- 
gression. In the air, there were other requisites, beak, claw, wing and 
feathers. More important than these, the egg, which contained the 
next generation, no longer needed water to cover it Later came the 
mammal, the animal that bears its young in its own body and suckles 
it after birth. Th^ task of carrying on the race had become far more 
arduous than it had been with the earlier^ simpler forms; yet in that 
very fact lay progress; danger and difficulty could be met only by 
co-operation and the subjection of the primaiy instinct of self- 
preservation to a wider aim. Though its origin was humble and its 
early existence precarious, the mammal ^adually developed until it 
outstripped by far other forms of life which still survived. 

FANTA^C CREATURES ROAM THE EARTH 

But many forms of life held the stage before the rnammab became 
dominant. If mere size were the criterion, the palm must go to those 
huge reptiles or saurians whose remains have been unearthed and 
constructed for dispby in our museums. They were larger than any 
land creature we know to-day^ their fantastic appearance added to 
the terror they inspired by their bulk; the very names that have been 
given them are shattering—stegosaurus, di plod ecus, brontosaurus, 
gigantosaurus. Most of them moved on bnd^i but some seem fitted 
for an existence mainly spent in the waters. Some maintained their 
mons^ous bodies on a vegetarian diet, if we may trust the evidence 
of their teeth. But others, by preying on their ill-protected k unwieldy 
fellows^ncd a right to the poet’s description of **dragons of the 
prime That tare each other in their sliine/* 
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It is possible not only to reconstruct tbe saurians* skeletons from 
their remains which ha^ve been dug up» but aJso^as it were, to clothe 
the dry bones with flesh. Walt Disney has drawn us pictorial night¬ 
mares of their old-world battles, showing serrated jaws, snake-like 
necks, and scaly carapaces garnished with hideous bony protu¬ 
berances. Their cousins^ who shared the air with the insects^ were 
equally repulsive; the pterodactyl, with its strong beak and its 
leathery, featherless wing^ was a fit coitipanton for the monsters of the 
earth. Apart from ihcir bulk and their ugliness, the great reptdesarc 
mainly noticeable For combining a vast cubic capacity for food with 
very small brain-cases. Both these attributes may have led to their 
disappearance. Their nourishment demanded almost unlimited 
supplies of vegetable or animal matter, which were forthcoming only 
in a warm moist climate. When the climate changedp they failed to 
adapt themselves to new circumstances, and their different tribes 
disappeared from the face of the earth. 

ANCECTORS OF THE MAMMAL 

Contemporary with the great creatures of saitrian times, there were 
tiny animaJs whose descendants were destined, after many thousands 
of years, to develop into the mammals. Probably the two stages were 
separat^ by a long period of widespread change in the formation 
and the climate of the globe. The evidence of science leaves little 
doubt that there have been frequent and violent ffuctuations m the 
earth's temperature. Our planet's fortunes are dependent inevitably 
on the sun, and as yet astronomers can tell us little of the suei*s past. 
It seems improbable that its heat has increased or diminished to any 
appreciable extent in the thousands of millions of years during 
which our globe has spun round it. Some of the violent changes^ 
which have shattered repeatedly the continuity of life on our planet, 
seem due to changes in the path it follows on its journey through 
space and the angle at which it rotates. These variations in the 
earth^s orbit and axis, combined with periods of Increasing sea- 
surface and prevalenE moist winds* would produce colder conditions 
over great parts of the earth's surface; such conditions were danger¬ 
ous to the huge animals whose survivid depended on continuous 
warmth and almost Umidess food. 

Before the Secondary epoch had closed, the great saurians had 
disappeared, and when, after the bylng down of the chalk* the Eocene 
period brought in another age of w'armth* the mammals had taken 
their place. The British Isles had a sweltering temperature, and pro¬ 
vided sustenance to animals whose descendants we now find south 
of the Mediterranean. Many of the mammals were large, though they 
did not reach the sise of the brgest of their reptile predecessors; but 
it was the smaller animaU whose typ^ were destined to survive and 
to develop into the horses, camels* pigs and monkeys that we know 
to-day. They had wide spaces over A%hich to roam, and plenty of 
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grass and nuts and other provender to eat. As the climate grew 
cooler, and the great mountain ranges were built up by the rending 
and twisting of the earth's crust in the Miocene period, some types 
died out; others adapted themselves to the new conditions, under 
their covering of fur. By the Pliocene period, the distribution of land 
and water was roughly as it is to-day, and the stage was set for the 
coming of man. But the scenery was violently distorted when the 
ice-cap round the North Pole expanded and ground its relentless way 
southward over mountain and plain. 

NEAR-MA.N AND MAN 

Fragments of shuUs and bones found in different parts of the globe 
seem to show that creatures which were nearly human existed about 
half a million years ago. It must be remembered that the evidence is 
stilJ scanty. However skilfully a whole skull is reconstructed from a 
splintered part, or a body from a few broken bones, we cannot yet 
accept as fully established facts the theories based on these recon¬ 
structions. But it seems almost certain that many districts widely 
separated from each other supported near-human beings, who moved 
generally on their feet and could use their hands with considerable 
effccL They appear to have lacked many human characteristics; 
forehead and jaw were unlike ours; the neck was barely noticeable; 
their feet and their legs did not produce a human gait. 

From the fact that their fossilized remains are found in Palestine, 
central Europe, southern Africa and China, it seems probable that 
the near-humans were widely spread. Present evidence seems also to 
show that they appeared first in the eastern hemisphere. The best 
known of the near-human type is called Neanderthal, from the Ger¬ 
man valley where its remains were discovered. Its skull suggests a 
comparatively small brain, and possibly, although it could make 
animal noises, it was incapable of real speech. Like the other 
mamtiials, it cared for its young and had taken the first steps in co¬ 
operation with its fellowB. Its most important human characteristic 
ww that it made good use of its hands and arms. Its reach was 
widened by the grip of stick or dub; it worked stones which it handled 
for vanous purposes. But, like the other near-humans which had 
preceded it, the Neanderthal type failed in the struggle against 
nature. Articulate speech and a better brain might have enabled it to 
work with its fellows and overcome the dangers which threatened 
from climate and its animal neighbours. Perhaps it was swept out of 
existence by disease. Whatever the cause of its failure, the Nean- 
dcrtli^J liko other D^r-huiiidas^ died out and Jeft no descend&tit 
OD the eautiiH 

Nature treated humans and near-humans alike with a rigour which 
civiliz^man might find almos^t unendurable^ for all hj$ many inven¬ 
tions. Only an amazing will to stm-ivc couJd have carried early man 
through his troubles. He was the creature of his surrounding^ but 
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he was not their slave. Though lie did not have to face the tyran- 
nosaurus or the other terrific saurians of an earlier age^ he was far 
feebler in body than much of the surrounding anitfial creation. He 
fought with blasts many times his size+ armed with teeth and claw 
that could rend his softer limbs to ribbons. Worse stilly he never 
knew whether nature would blow hot or cold^ He was exposed alike 
to the shock of bitter frost and tropical heat» and the constant 
struggle to hud the bare means of existence for himself and his 
family. His ability to survive was amazing indeed. 

Four times the ice-cap came doivn from the Pole over the northern 
land-masses of the two hemispheres; at least three times^ it flowed 
outward from the twisted mountain-ranged of central and southern 
Europe,^ the Caucasus* and central Asia. Vegetation was altered by 
the descent of the ice and its retreat before fresh periods of heat. 
Fruitful land was turned to desert^ as the rain-bearing winds changed 
their courses. Great stretches of forest fell away before the onset of 
drought, first to scrubland of evergreens and then to grassland plains. 
Many animal types disappeared, but others survived by moving 
south or north, east or west, ad the climates of their old habitations 
changed^ Man saved himself sometimes by a similar flight, in other 
cases» his stubborn determination to hold his ground forced him to 
find means of adapting hb body and hb habits to new surroundingiS ; 
he refused to yield to nature's onslaught, and hb powers of reasoning 
enabled him to conform to fresh conditions, which changed his old 
way of living* but which his Intelligence enabled him to exploits 

TEMPERATE AND LNHOSPIT.4BLE ZONES 

The two great land-masses of the world, and the btands that lay 
near them, gave mankind widely dififeriug kinds of climate and sur¬ 
face conditions to test hb powers. The ice-field round the South 
Pole* and the shrunken remnant of the old ice-cap in the northt 
denied everything necessary to human exbtctice. The Lands on either 
side of the equator were almost as inhospitable. Their hot steamy 
atmosphere favoured the growth of forests* whose tail* almost 
branchless, trees built up a nearly impenetrabk canopy of foliage 
and shut out sunshine from the ground below. In their ^mp shade, 
there was no animal life which could be of service to man, and the 
soil was unfit to afford him nourbhment. The vegetation was too 
rankly vigorous to yield to the efforts of the small family groups of 
the primitive forest-pcoplcs. Except along the river banks, there was 
little chance for man in the equatorial forests of the Amazon and 
the Congo basins. It was between the three regions of excessive heat 
and cold that human life had its chance. Of the two temperate zones 
the northern was far the more impoitaut in the development of man¬ 
kind, aJthouglt it must not be forgotten that one great bumari stock 
was able to live and thrive in the southern half of Africa and in 
those countries and islands that lay beyond its eastern coastline* 
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Two parts of the Lind-ntass of the eastern hcmTsphere were p:^r- 
ticularly favnui^ble to human life: the first centres round that 
narrowed remfiant of the old Eocene sea which we call the Mediter¬ 
ranean: the second stretches south of the Caspian, frorn the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean to the Pcrsbo Gulf and the Indian Ckzean. 
On both sides of the Mediterranean run motititain ranges^ roughly 
from west to east. On the norths the Pyrenees, the Alps* the Dinaric 
Alps of Yugoslavia^ and the Balkans just fail to make connection 
with the Caucasus and the mountains of Asia Minor; in the south, 
the grat sweep of the Atlas links across the Straits of Gibraltar with 
the Sierras of Spain* and through Sicily with the Apennines,, to ring 
the western half of the Inbnd Sea. The high tableland of Asia Minor 
forms the junction between the second region and the first. The two 
parallel ranges which Sank this tableland run eastward till they m^t 
the mountains of Armenia and Kurdistan. The line then turns 
south-eastward, sweeping its two loops round the uplands of Persia 
through Afghanistan, and Joining them in *'Lhe Pamir Knot” near 
the Hindu Kush. The Himalayas, the eaitb^s highest mountains^ 
cany on the tine south-eastward. This grcai mountain-barrier 
defended the countries that lay to the south of it from the blcsak winds 
of central Asia, From Its lofty gorges flowed great rive rs—EuphrateSj 
Tigris, Indus, Ganges and Brahmaputra—that carried down loads 
of precious silt wi^ their waters, and si^dily pushed the boundaries 
of their fertile plains into the sea. 

These two regions—the European, Asiatic and African lands that 
centre round the two halves of the Mediterranean* and the plains and 
uplands that he south of the high mouniain-rampan of Asia—are of 
primary importance for the story of man's dcvelopnienl. Far away 
to the east, stretch the river vMcys of the Yangtze Ksaug and the 
Hwang Ho, where man made a home and built up a way of life as 
interesting as those which arose beside Indus, Euphrates and Nile. 
However, the long history of China stands apart from that of the 
Mediterranean and the Near East. 

THE NORTHERN FLATLAND 

Betw'eeu them stretched a fourth region, which^ in the slow process 
of time* alTected its neighbours to east, south and west. This was 
the great Northern Flatland^ which sweeps westward from the 
neighbourhood of the Yellow Sea* down towards Hindu Kush and 
the Caspian Sea, and ihence across Europe to the Baltic and the 
Atlantic. There are many difTcrences of level, climate and vegeiation 
in the huge plain. On its western edge, it receives the moisture of the 
Atlantic winds; in its eastern half, the winter gales spread from ii, 
north to the Arctic circle and south to the mountain-ranges which 
protect southern Asia. During the winter months, the temperature 
falls below freedng-point over its whole extent* Much of the Asiatic 
part of the plain is too far from the sea-coast for the rain-bearing 
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Winds to iieach it durirtg the sunxmer. This ha$ made great stretches 
of It desert; but^ as the climate has altered^ the desert areas have' 
shifted through the ages. 

The fifth region that is of special importance for hiimaa progress is 
Arabia, which, like the great northern plain, affected the Meditcr- 
ranean and Near East. This ^^great quadrangtilar slab'^ had been 
broken off from the African lands in the convulsions of the early 
world ; its western edge was tilted upwards, from the waters of the 
Red Sea, to form a mountain-mass, from which the rest of the table¬ 
land slopes down to the FersLan Gulf. Though a great part of the 
eastern half is now desert, there is evidence of ancient fertility in many 
districts. Northward, its sands thrust a broad wedge of waste between 
Palestine and Syria on the west and the plains of Euphrates and Tigris 
on the cast. Round the top of this Syriati desert^ there was com- 
mumcation between the coast-lands and Mesopotamia, hut the 
barren plains forced E^lestine to took south towards Egypt and west 
to the Mediterranean. 

The Arabs caU their country an island, and it has water on three 
sides, But with the right transport, the man who lives in the Arabian 
quadrangle can move west and north and east into richer lands than 
his ow^n. There are large oases in the very heart of Arabia; hut a 
third of the country Is sheer desert, and over nine-tenths of it life is 
poor and difficult. Only along the western edge do the mountains 
draw down rain from the sea-winds in sufficient quantity to yield 
fertile crops. Most of the good country lies in the south-east comer 
of the quadrangle. In Arabia^ as in the Northern Fladand, men were 
scattered in the early days into small groups* which seem to have been 
contented with a simple unchanging form of life. But* when some 
new force came to upset the balance, they moved out into neighbour- 
ing lands, and the results of their migrations were far-reaching. 

THE FIVE LAhTDS 

The leading parts in the earlier history of man were play-cd by the 
inhabitants of the five regions—Near Eastern* Mediterranean, China, 
the Northern FJatland and Arabia. To a great extent, the develop¬ 
ment of these lands was controlled by climate and the facts of 
geography. The rich soils of well-watered plains gave an easy liveli¬ 
hood to those who discovered how to cultivate good crops in ever- 
increasing quantity. Quiet waters and slow-moving rivers made a 
kindly nursery for the first sailors. Men of the grass-land naturally 
find themselves driven to tame and use grus$-Iand animals* if 
they arc to feed ihcmsclves, their mates and their young; once this 
problem was solved, there was little need for further progress, unless 
some violent stimulns shattered the old way of life. The forest 
naturally breeds the hunter* whose erect carriage needs widespread 
cover if he is to approach his prey successfully; he naturally tends to 
range far afield ^ while his male creates and cares for the home. 
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THE NORTHERN 

An important part in the earttcr history of man was playod hy the peopie of 
the Norlbefn FLatland, the great Plflirt which e^tenda froni the YeUow Sea to the 


EoJtic And AiLmUOf Thnc Ural Mountain divide the Asiatic from the European 
portico, and the Aryaiu and MongoH fonned two corresponding racial groups. 
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FLATLAND ^ ^_ 

The inhabitants of the FlaUand reaied horees and ihe Mongpu bccairte 
BoeciaUy dependent upon them, as they had to cover gmi disianos m thtif 
semh for a Maniy and precaiious subsistence. The Aiyans lepfaenicd various 
wiiitesfiaiiis bul s distinct stock, taller than others, ptedominatedatnondst them. 
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The^ different huinaii groups of the distant past were not confined 
to the five regions mentioned above* Some pushed after the retreat¬ 
ing ice-cap^ and, with the reindeer's heJp, managed to Hve on the edge 
of the Tundras, whose cold kills even the forest trees. Their descen¬ 
dants are found in the northern parts of America^ Europe and Asia to¬ 
day, So far as present evidence shows, the western hemisphere comes 
into human records intich Inter than the eastern^ and owes the bulk of 
its earlier inhabitants to Asia. En the foresi$ of centnii Africa^ the 
pygmies still survive^ and their stunted bodies seem to point to an 
origixi quite different from the chief human stocks^ As far back as 
Eocene lime$k Australia was severed from Asia; its nborigirLai inhabi¬ 
tants are aJmosL as widely separated from other men as its curious 
animals, the kangaroo and the platypus, are From their fellows. In 
the islands of Japan and along the Atlantic and Baltic seaboard, there 
were various groups, which seem to have made litde progress till more 
vigorous trib^ came to absorb them. But none of these folks in- 
huenced the development of human history, which spread out froni 
the five main centres till it embraced the whole globe. 

^■EGRO AND MONGOL STOOCS 

One great human stock lay outside the five regjoDs. While the 
north coast of Africa is attached to the Mcditertanean region, central 
and southern Africa is cut off from it by the deserts of Sahara and 
Sudan^ which leave only narrow corridors at either end. There are 
signs of a drift northward in the intervals between the icc-ages» but, 
in the main, the negro stock devtloped on its own lines behind the 
great deserts. Its characteristics are a long head, a jutting jaw, thick 
lips, woolly hair and black skin; usually the body is tall and vigorous, 
the calf small and the heel prominent. This stock inhabited the tropi¬ 
cal forests; farther south and across the seo, in Arable and ocntral 
India, there sMm to have been other negro groups, with slightly 
ditferent physiol characteristics. 

The Mongol-Tartar stock is almost a$ clearly marked as the negro; 
both are distinctive, and both were cut off from the other main stocks 
for long periods. There arc many varieties of the yellow race, as t here 
are of the black; but the Mongol-Tartar's essential marks are long, 
straight hair, yellow complexion, slightly prominent jaw^ a broad, 
smooth face, round head, oblique eyes and short, poorly-dcvdoped 
le^. His home was central Asia, where during the ice-ages he was 
cut off from northern Europe and southern Asia. The steppes offered 
him vast spaces, but UttJe nourishment; he could only hold his own 
with the aid of the horse, ft has been suggested that, while the men of 
the European part of the Norlhem Flatland ale ihc small, shaggy 
qaadrup^ the Mongol-Tartar became its pamsite; be Jived on marcs* 
milk and moved on horseback over his unferdie grass-lands. As time 
passed, the yellow men moved ncrih-cast and became hutuers^ or 
eastward down the great river-basins of Yangtze Ktang and Houng 
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Ho, whcf« ihcy learnt the art of agriculture. The western gutes that 
led from the steppes were stiU barred to the main Mongol stock. But 
it seetds probable that, long before the great mSgmiion which created 
ChiM, some Mongol groups had esiablUhed themselves in nonh' 
cast whence they crossed to Alaska and turned southward into 
the foresu and the grass-lands of North America. They were horse- 
lesSi and so they lacked many Mongol characteristics. Their yellow 
skin deepened till it became copper-rcd^ but the long, straight hair 
persisted. Perhaps they were joined later in central America by a 
darker racci which came across the Pacific from south-easiern Asia, 

THE ILLUSION OF RACIAL PURTTV 

k is far harder to define the so-called while races than the yellow 
or the black, or the tribes that wandered over the Arabian quadrangle. 
These last developed on well-marked lines; they had small bons 
and slight wiry bodies; constant exposure to the sun deepened their 
sallow complexions to a shade of brown; they had brown eyes and 
aquUtne coses. 

With the white races, the usual distinctions are confused; skulls 
may be long or broad or medium; eyes blue, green^ hazel, brown or 
grey: hair wavy or curled, and of any shade from platinum blonde 
to deep black. Complexions may be pink^ dull white, sallow or 
bronzed^ and bodies tall or short* slim or bulky. From the medley 
that exists to-day* it is difficult to sort out the original racial strains. 
Such terms as Nordic, Mediterranean and Alpine serve as a rough 
grouping, but each covers many different strains, which have become 
fused by the passing of the years. From implements and refuse 
extracted from deposits of different periods, archaeologists find 
evidence of a surprising amount of migration in the earUest timeSp 
What seems clear is that the Mcditeiranean and Near Eastern 
regions soon lost any purity of race and blood they may once have 
possessed; the same may have happened in the European part of the 
Northern Flatland. 

The idea of a white stock whose blood is free from any admixture 
of black and yellow, has no foundation in the records of the past. 
There are Mongol strains spread over Europe to-day, and the caves 
along the Mediterranean hold taany Temnants of men who clearly 
possessed the chief characteristics of the negro. In many secluded 
spots, cut off from the paths commonly traversed by the bigger 
tribes, there were smab pockets of folk who represented, and slid 
repre$CTit, the survival of dwindling races. But apart from these, it 
seems clear that there were three main stocks round the Mediter¬ 
ranean and in the lands north of the long mountaiii-barricr. The 
European, African and Asiatic coasts of the Inland Sea were the home 
of a dark-white race of rather short stature, with small clever hands 
and sallow or bronzed complexions. In different districts* they mt«'- 
mingled early with other stocks, notably in the narrow Nile vadey. 
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into which men drifted both from the Arabian quadrangle and from 
the negro souths Farther along the north coast of Africap a more 
robust type prevailed among the Berber tribes, who were akin to the 
men of southern Spain, The Mcditermntan stock spread northwards 
across ihe Pyrenees* and the memorials of its expansion were dts- 
tribnted in France and reached as far as the British Isles. 

rm ALPLNE-ARME^OtD STOCKS 

The second white stock had its original dwelling in the great 
mountaSn-rangeSt which guard the three Mediterranean peninsulas, 
[t is usually called Alpine, but its eastern members have slightly 
different characteristiesp and for them the term Armenoid is used. 
The Alpine tribes spread northw^ards to western Russia, Denmarkp 
the Low Countries and eastern Britain. The Armenoids inhabited 
the tableland of Asia Minors the highlands of Armenia and the long 
mountain-zone that stretches eastwards to the Pamirs. There were 
marked differences between various divisions of the Alpine-Armenoid 
stock; some were tall* others short; their complexions were various 
shades of lightish brown. Their bodies were sturdier than the 
Mediterranean meiii and they had broad heads. 

FOLK OF THE EUROPEAN FLATLAND 

T*^orth and east of the Alpine folk* lay the European portion of the 
Northern Flatland. The ebb and flow of the ice-cap caused great 
changes in its soil and its vegetation; these, in their turnp affected the 
animal and the human life that ranged its surface^ and with grim 
determination, forced itself to survive the constantly-changing con¬ 
ditions of its unkindly surroundings. Men of Alpine, Armenoid and 
other types drifted down from their old homes to the broad plain, and 
mingled their strains with the men and women they found already in 
possession. But the bulk of the inhabitants of the European Flatland 
were of a distinct stock. They were taller than either of the two other 
white stocks; both skin and hair were lighter, and their eyes were often 
grey, blue or green. Unlike the tribes that roamed the spaces cast of 
the Urals, they did not become parasites of the horse, and their bexhes 
were large and well-proportioned. This Hatland stock b usually 
colled Nordic. Though the name has lately been used for political 
purposes, to convey a false idea of lordship over other races, it will be 
necessary to talk of Nordics in our story of the development and the 
clash of the great stocks who fashioned the history of mankind. 
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CIVILIZATIONS OF THE NEAR EAST 

CHAPTER I 

THE SHAPING OF HUMAN UFE 

We have seen, in broad outline, how the structure of our globe was 
slowly developed; how the surface of land and sea was changed 
widely through (be ages; how life came in the waters and on the earth 
and in the air. We have watched the emergence of near*man and 
man from the rest of the animals, and the failure of near-man to hold 
his own against the forccis of nature; we have recognized the main 
Stocks into which the children of men are grouped. Man had a vast 
field for his endeavours, and our eyes cannot survey the whole of it. 
History confines itself to a few parts of our world, disregarding those 
lands whose inhabitants were content to accept a bare livelihood 
from the earth without feeling any urge to improve their lot, 

THE STRUGCI.E TO SURVIVE 

Human records begin in that small group of lands which have been 
described briefly in the Prologue. We must lura to the Near East 
and the Mediterranean regions, and see how they were affected by 
their neighbours in Arabia and the Northern Flatland, before we look 
at the Stories of Persia and India and watch the different tribes of 
Tartars and Mongols moving into their Turkish and Chinese homes. 
We must ignore the other lands, '*whcre fragments of forgotten 
people dwelt” and human life early reached a stage of apathy, where 
some kind of living could be won from nature by familiar means and 
there was no desire to change old habits. These lands are said to 
“have no history”, till restless men come to them from beyond the 
horizon and bring a new method of living. But prehistory- comes be¬ 
fore history. We must try to understand some of the unrecorded 
ways in which man struggled upwards from the other animals and 
“b^me a Uviag soul”. He has left odd. and sometimes ugly, memo¬ 
rials of that long effort, not only in the five regions we have marked 
as the real cradles of history, but over all the face of the earth. Every 
year adds to the knowledge which science accumulates, so that we 
may understand dimly how our remote ancestors shajjed their Lives. 

The earliest men and women lived and died in the open, and so 
they left no traces; their bodies decayed, or were eaten by the beasts. 
Probably their implements were mainly fashioned from woerf. pd 
vanished as completely as their owners. Consequently there is little 
to show us how man made the first vital discoveries which were to 
give him in due time the lordship of the earth—the use of tools, the 
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idea of cloiliing hh body, and the great niiraclc of fire, which warned 
him, frightened off wild animals, and helped him to make the most of 
his weapons and utoisLls. Perhaps his reason taught hbn to make fine, 
when he had s«o a forest started by lightning. More probably 
the amazing disoovciy came by accideTit^ when some industrious 
worker, intent on improving his wooden tool, produced the spark 
that kindled into warmth and service. 

Early man may have made fire in the fashion of the Australian 
bushmen, who whirl a sharp-pointed stick in a hoUow tnmk until 
sparks ignite dry moss and leaves heaped in the hollow^ When fire 
had been discovered it was carefully guarded;; if iherc was a pitied 
camp, the spark was probably never allowed to go ouu Men lived in 
family groups, sleeping round iheir fire at night and cooking food on 
it by day* after they had found, again probably by accident^ that 
cooked flesh lasted better than raw. Wooden weapons lasted longer, 
and their points were harder, if burnt in the fire. When man bad the 
secret of making and controlling fire, he was, once and for all, on a 
higher plane than the animals which he hunted to obtain food. 

WHAT STONE AGE REMAESS TELL US 

There have been no remains of men found dating from the second 
Warm period, although implements have been discovered. The 
earliest that have survived were made of stone, and from the differ¬ 
ences in them archaeologists have divided early mankind into three 
great divisions; the Old Stone Age, Middle Stone Age and New 
Stone Age. These are not strictly divisions of time, for man pro¬ 
gressed more quickly in some parts of the world than in others; the 
Old Stone Age might still be in e3dstence in one part of the earth 
while more advanced men elsewhere had reached the Middle Si one 
Age, Even in the last two hundred years, peoples have been dis¬ 
covered who had not progressed beyond the SioEie Ages, When ihe 
English reached Tasmania, though the inhabitanu had wooden 
weapons, tipped with stone, th^ could not even build a roofed hut; 
they had no sort of pottery* and did not use bows and arrows, or 
know how to fish- 

The first widely-distributed objects that have been fnund dating 
from the Stone Age are hatchets. These were pear-shaped stones, 
with the edge, or edges, sharpened. Archaeologists can tell lo which 
of the Stone Ages the implement belongs by the method of sharpen¬ 
ing employed on iL The first hatchets were improved by little bits be¬ 
ing knocked off the edge by sharp blows: this was in the Old Stone 
Age, At its close, the edges were flaked away by pressure^ and by the 
time of the New Slone Age, grinding had btaen discov'crcd as a 
method of making stone better suited to the purposes required ofiu 

The colder conditions brought by the desceni of the ice seem to 
have killed off near-man. True man, with hb beiier brmn, mamg^ 
to adapt himself, and from the skins of animals he killed with hri 
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Stone weapons, he made himself clothes, which were probably laced 
together with leather thongs. He toot to living iti caves, which he 
decorated with drawings of beasts he knew. He used bone and ivory 
for mote delicate weapons, ajid he made needles. The reindeer, 
driven south by the ice, served for food as well as clothing, aod their 
boms made useful tools, such as picks, which men used when they 
wanted to enlarge their caves; later, they learned to mine for flint. 
A skeleton of a Slone-Age miner has been found in Bel^um; he had 
been killed by a fall of rock, and lay as he had falJcn, with his deer- 
hom pick in his hand. Coloured pictures painted in the caves at 
Altamim in Spain arc perhaps thirty-five thousand years old; they 
show a remarkable artistic skill, being vivid and lifelike, and the 
animal portraits arc far better than most of the efforts of their 
descendants. 

The fourth ice-period was comparatively short. Man managed to 
survive it, though many of the great animds perished, as wcU as the 
near-human species. When the ice had retreated, Europe was covered 
with a dense forest that only gave way to grass-land in a few places. 
Through the forests roamed herds of elephants, wolves, lions and 
bears. Formerly, the climate bad specially favoured the Sahara and 
the regions lying south of the Mediterranean and stretching eastward 
from it to the rivers Osus and Indus. Early man had flourished there; 
but when the ice-field shrank northward, the winds and the rainfaii 
altered, and the Sahara became the desert it is now. All round the 
two halves of the Mediterranean were strips of fertile land. At its 
south-east corner, well-watered districts fringed the coast, curving 
round to link up with the basins of Euphrates and Tigris and form 
the area which is often called the Fertile Crescent. On poorer lands, 
wandering people, such as the upland Berbers of North Africa, led a 
nomad life as huntsmen. In richer districts, this life gave place to 
that of the herdsman; man had Icamt that, instead of merely captur¬ 
ing and killing animals, it was easier and more profitable to tame 
them, feed them and br^ from them, 

mCHEN MIDDEN FOUt 

In aoithcm Europe, all the interior was cither forest or swamp, 
and man was forced to live along the sea-coast, where his lot was 
desperate. In Denmark, there are huge ridges running paiallel to the 
shore, for miles on end; these w'cre originally made by the refuse 
thrown ont by hundreds of generations of early men, who are con¬ 
sequently known as the KitchCD Midden folk. The ridges consist 
mostly of shells of the fish that was ihcir most common food, stone 
weapons, and bits of the earliest known pottery. It is highly probable 
that these were the first people who utilized the dog as a domesticated 
and companionable animal. 

The Middle Stone Age went on in Europe for perhaps forty 
thousand years; so slow was the improvement of man. Skeletons 
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have been foutid, varying in type; they are named as a rule aJ^er the 
place of their discovery. ThuSp though sonje types of Auiignacian 
man+ $o called after the district of France where their rernaiiu were 
found p are very nearly as small as the Ncandcrtlml near-man of a 
much earlier periodp some^notably the variety known m Cro-MagnoUp 
were over six feet in height; their direct descendants still exist in 
WaleST Ffancep Spain and North Africa. This Middle Sioue Age 
people had a larger brain-case than their predecessors^ and we find 
left crude drawings and carvings which give an idea oftheir habits and 
appearance. The men, It seomSp were hairy, and the wornen very faiii 
and they already decked themselves with omajnents. Family life had 
by now given way to tribal lifcp and men seem to have hunted, or 
tended their flockSp in an organbed fashion under leaders. Their 
—or at any ratCp some of them—were buried^ usually in the cave 
where the family lived. Perhaps dreams of some departed chieftain 
or friend produced the first ideas of a future life. 

The Middle Stone Age gTadually merged into the New Stone Age. 
More remains have been found belonging to this period than to either 
of the previous Stone Ages. This is not only bct^usc it is nearer our 
own times, but also because them were many moie things in use. 
Grinding was improved till stone weapons became very cfiective, and 
a great stride forward was made when man learned to fix his stone 
axe to a handle. The handle was usually of wood or bone; holes 
were drilled in the stone, and the head was tied on. Bows and arrows, 
the latter tipped with stone, were inventedp and there were almost as 
many tools as a modem carpenter possesses. Though otherwise much 
in advance of the Middle Stone Age men^ artistically the New Stone 
Age people lagged far behind their pr^ecessors. Their drawings 
were not only of animals: they included circles and the beginnings 
of geometric designs. An interest in form and mass was awakening, 
and the heavenly bodies were reproduced in rough drawings. 

POTTERY AND AGRICULTURE 

During the transition from Middle to New Stone Age, came the 
invention of pottery: perhaps more than anything else, this has helped 
archaeologists to discover the habits of early peoples. Probably pot¬ 
tery came into being in difierent parts of the world indepctidently, 
and only after great cfTorts to make a water-tight vessel. Men dabbed 
clay on whatever vessel they already hsid, and prolably ihe acci¬ 
dental hardening by fire of one of these mud-covered objects showled 
them that baked clay could be put to many uses. Western people first 
plastered mud over a basket foundation; their early pots show the 
impression left by the reeds. In the east, they were probably moulded 
on gourds. Pottery was cheap to make, and easily broken; so there 
are plentiful remains to be found in and around early settlements. 
Since it was made by women we can discern whether the invaders 
married the women of the conquered race, or whether they brought 
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ihmr owa woeach with them* the result of thU biter course being a 
pddeu atleratiOD in the style of potiery. The potter's wheel was not 
invented fof long ages—but so skilled did potters become that, before 
the introduction of the potter's wheel into Egypt, round jars were 
made whose drctiaifcrenees were true to within one-thousandth part 
of an ineb^ 

It was in the development of the htjman hand, especblly the thumb, 
that man gained his advantage over animals. Without it, the holding 
and manipuLaiing neeess^ for the making of tools and other objects 
would have been impossibla This gain did not go unbabneed; un* 
doubtedly other pans of the body lost their gifts as the hand galnedn 
The sense of smelly for instance;, which imjst once have b^n a great 
help to primitrve man, hits almost entirely vanished, except for dis¬ 
criminating between the more obvious odours and as far as it is 
linked with the complementary sense of taste. 

Agriculture began in the New Stone Age. For centurieSp the 
women of the tribe had collected and crushed the seeds of the wild 
grasses; then it wa$ discovered that these could be planted to produce 
a crop. It tfl not known where corn was first cultivated. Possibly it 
wai in Switiefl^d; possibly in Mesopotamia or the Indus valley. 
TTie earliest grains to be sow^n were barley and wheat' naaize came 
first in America. Instead of roaming as a hunter* or moving along 
with hb herds to seek for fresh pastures, man settled down, at any 
rale for short periods, so as to be near the crops he had sowti. At the 
surt, the work was done by the women, and the ground was hoed^ 
but soon a rude plough was invented, and man had to undertake the 
heavy work entaded in order to produce a regular crop. 

FISHERMEN, LAKE DWpi:ilEftS AND TEMPLE BUILDERS 

During the past century* an unusual shallowness in one of the big 
Swiss lakes disclosed hundreds of piles driven into the bottom. On 
inwestigation, these proved to be the remains left by a New Stone Age 
community. Their homes were buDt of wood* on platforms which 
rested on piles driven into the of the lake; bridges, which could 
be removal at night for safely, joined them to each other and to the 
mamland. Like other men of the times, they kept domestic animals. 
They got a great pan of their food by fishing with line and hook, 
through trapdoors m the floors of their houses. They had what may 
have been the first boats ever Invented—which consisted of long, 
hollowed tree-trunks—and they paddled over the lake, setting large 
fishing-nets, very shnikr to those used to-day. They sowed corn on 
the shore near their homes, and also cultivated flax- This meant a 
great step forward, and clothes were now made of woven material, 
as well aa from the skins of auunaJs. 

There seozis to have been a leader to each community, and the 
work was often organj2?od kbour. Their pots were shaped like the 
leather vc&sels^ consisting of whole skins of small animals^ which they 
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had previously used to hold liquid. Though their most noted relics 
have been found in Switzerland, it is certain that lake-dwellers existed 
in many other parts of the world. Scotland, as well as England, had 
them: reiuains of their dwellings and their wooden boats can be seen 
to-day at Glastonbury, Other New Stone Age reutains can also be 
in England—the enormous stone tombs they erected to some of 
their drad, and the great temples, such as that at Stonehenge. The 
size of the stones is immense, and it is obvious that the builders must 
have been organized on eflUcient lines, in order to move and set up 
the colossal blocks. At Camac, in Brittany, for miles across the 
country, stretch parallel linesof enormous stones, spaced at intervals. 
These stone avenues may have been used for religious processions 
and also for some kind of chariot races; for the New Stone Age 
people used the horse for hauling and riding. 

Probably the first vehicles were sledges, and it must have been an 
enormous improvement when someoue invented the wheel. The 
horse c am e originally from the great Northern Flailand of Asia. Be¬ 
fore its advent in the west and south, the donkey was chicBy used 
for transport. For long ages, harnessing was very badly managed, 
and the animaTs breathing was hampered. He was not able to use 
his full strength, and it was many centuries before he was shod. 

WANDERINGS AND WARS 

When quarrels occurred between tribes and th^ set out to fight 
each other under their tribal leaders, everyone killed as many op¬ 
ponents as possible. Then the conquerors discovered that it was a 
great saving of trouble if, instead of killing men, they made them 
prisoners and took them home to work as servants. In this way 
began slavery, which has lasted down to modem times. 

As will be seen in later chapters, nearly all the advmices In civiliza¬ 
tion were made in the east and spread slowly westward. The Stone 
Age method of life persisted in Europe, especially in the western 
parts, for centuries after the peoples of the Near East were using 
metals and enjoying a high level of comfort. Even the domestic 
animals of Europe came from distant lands; the cattle kept by the 
fglrn Dwellers of Switzerland were of an eastern type, very different 
from those that roamed wild in the forests of the Northem Flailand. 
Ekfore they learned to settle in communities, nomadic tribes in 
regions possessed of suitable pasturage owned herds of cattle which 
represented the acquisition of wealth. The males were used for 
draught work, and the milk from the females provided an invaluable 
source of food. Needless to say, the beasts possessed by these wan¬ 
derers differed vastly Ln appearance from modern dairy cattle. 

It is known that ncar-man did not survive the last descent of the 
northern ice-cap, and probably many human types also succumbed 
in the long strug^e with adverse climate and hostile beasts. No one 
has yet been able to decide with certainty on which portions of the 
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globe rnan first appcane^l. His few early remains are widespread;; 
bui Ltumease and corLtinucd cbangies of temperatiire in tbc different 
lands greatly infiucnced the growth or the decay of the different 
groups. Some tribes dwindled into impolonce. Others were cut off 
from their fellows—for example^ the Australians by the waste of 
waierSj and the negroes of Africa by the great Sahara barrier* Others 
again muitiplied their numbers in favoumbk surroundings, and 
spread their surplus members over distant countries. The dark- 
whites of the Meditcriunean race reached northward to Britain and 
Ireland. The taU fair Nordics seem to have moved incessantly over 
the European part of the Northern Flatland^ and from time to time 
groups of Alpine-Annenoid and Mongol stock mingled with them. 

ARyA^^ AND SENtme TONGUES 

These European nomads must have lived together Long enough to 
use a common tongue^ and to reach a fair level of life, before they 
separated to their later dwelling-places. After this dispersion, each * 
language developed on individual lines; but they kept much the same 
sounds for words indicating things they had owned in the life they 
had shared in common^ Many of these terms, which now am used 
from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, prove that, in their earlier 
days together, they had Icamt the nudimenU of farming. Their com¬ 
mon tongue, with its many widespread variants^ is known as Aryan. 
It is important to remember that Aryan'*" denotes the priinary lan¬ 
guage, from which many different ancient and modem languages are 
descended. It does not mean a common racial stock. The men and 
women of the different tribes who used the Aryan speech lived for 
many centuries in coastant communication with one another^ as they 
roamed the steppes north of the Black Sea and the Caspian; hut they 
were of different blood. 

Among the most interesting of the Aryan^i^king peoples were 
the Kelts; they penetrated into Gaul and Britain, and overcame the 
Mediterranean tribes who had preceded them toto western Europe, 
Later on, other groups, somewhat Uke them In appearance and 
speech^ settled in Germany and Scandinavia; their womenfolk loot 
an active part in the life of the community. Tribes, later known ai 
SlavSk drifted towards the Danube and Black Sea lands. South-east¬ 
ward, the Aryan-speaking groups marched into the Iranian tableland, 
and some filtered slowly across the Himalayas, to settle in northern 
India. In the Indus valley and the Punjab, there had already been a 
civilization, whose remains havt; been unearthed at Moheiijo-I>aro 
and elsewhere. The invaders passed on to the Ganges country, where 
they made an easy conquest, but they did not intermarry with the 
conquered; in the south of India, the original Inhabitants were left 
undisturbed and are known as Dravidian* 

Tlic second primary language was Semitic. The languages which 
develops from it include Hebrew, Arabic, Abyssinkn and many 
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Others. The early tribes which spoke it were tall people of a dark- 
white complexion; they lived in the fertile parts of Arabia, or wan¬ 
dered about in the high tableland of the countly, and in times of 
drought always ov^dlowed ioto other district$^ 

The negro type seems early to h^ve passed across from Africa to 
south India, and thence down into Malaya, Australia, and Tasmania. 
From there^ they may have worked their way through Polynesia to 
Central America; for remains found in all these parts show truces 
of a siinilar negroid race. 

THE ^'EIXOW-SKLNNED PEOPLES 
While the negroes went south over the land-masses, and the 
Semitic tribes wandered round Arabia* and the Aryan peoples occu¬ 
pied most of liorlhern Europe, another great group spread over Asia. 
These were the short* squat, ycUow^kinned stock which is called 
Mongol or Tartar. They travelled ever farther eastward, menacing 
the early people of China. Some of their bands had crossed the Beh¬ 
ring Straits, and travelled down through the American continent, as 
well as across to Greenland. Like other early people of the Northern 
Flatlandst they lived on horse-flesh, and existed by following the 
herds of wild horses that roamed over northern and central Asia. 
Then they learned to ride, and seldom moved on ihcir own feet, being 
on horseback all the time, except when they were asleep* The shape 
of the face and skull varied in different types of men, according to 
the different uses to which the muscles were put—that is, according 
to whether the man lived on fruit and berries, or was a desh-eaier, or 
a milk-drinker. It h thought probable that the Mongols got their 
broad flattened faces and oblique eyes from their habit of sucking 
milk from the mare's udder. The Pamirs and the dense forests about 
the region of the Ural Mountains, prevented them having much inter¬ 
course with the tribes of Europe; but the Aryan peoples learned the 
use of the horse from them. Most Mongols were not creative, their 
one passion being for a life of movement and violence. Urban 
civilization meant nothing to them, and they were not imerested in 
progress, except in such matters as improving harness or bettering 
their fighting weapons. To this day, their descendants, riding over 
centra! Asia* lead much the same lives as their early ancestors. 

THE NOMAD AND THE FARMER 

The great and all-iinportant difference betwecTi the early peoples 
was that between the nomad and the farmer* When wanderers came 
to exceptionally fertile lands, they settled down, and instead of 
merely hunting or herding animals, they domesticated them. Then 
they began to grow com and flax, and work methodically under 
leaders for the good of the community. Instead of using portable 
tents, they took to fixed abodes. But the tribes who still wandered, 
either on horseback or on foot, had no respect for their set E led 
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Eieighbours. When they caioe upon n civilized connniirtity+ they at-^ 
tacked it, if they were strong enough, and either looted all they 
could, or else settled themselves as conquerors and became farnners 
in their turn. Throughout history occur the struggles between the 
nomad and the citizen; invasioris of fenik knd by the peoples of the 
desert were always happening; they were sometimes caused by 
famine, somfitimes by increase of popuUucn* or by the rising of a 
leader with a lust for power. 

It is noiiocabk that religion was not a gr&t force among nomad 
peoples, but as soon as they settled into civilized communities^ it 
grew stronger. Whether early men got their idea of God from the 
powerful personality of some leader, or from the power they asso¬ 
ciated with natural forces, the gods soon developed definite per¬ 
sonalities. Those worshipped by the wanderers were single deities, 
whereas the gods of the settled communities were married. This was 
natural, as the importance of a large family, and consequently of 
marriage, was not so great among the nomads, whose food was 
usually scarce, and who thus looked upon children as a Tni?tCd bless¬ 
ing. Population increased much more quickly among the settled 
tribes; with the necessaries of life in abundance, people had lime to 
use their bmins. With the growth of religion, there grew up a new 
class, that of the priesthood, who did much to develop ihe processes 
of thought. 

While the Wesiem peoples, whether sedentary or migratory, re- 
mined the old rough life, civilization grew, as the ensuing chapters 
show, in the lands we now call the Near East. Away in the Far East^ 
men slowly built up another civilization whose story is told in 
Fait VII. The western hemisphere and Australasia came late into 
the stream of human progress, and their comparatively uneventful 
stories can be briefly omrined in later pages when we read how 
the vigorous sailors of Europe came to their distant shores. 


CHAPTER 2 
EGYPT 

Egypt* as Herodotus said, is the gift of the Nile. The great river cut 
the narrow valley out of the barren rock, brought down fertile soil 
which settled on ii$ banks, and finally, by its yearly floods, provided 
a perfect natural means of irrigation, ensuring a comfortably easy 
existence to any inhabitants of the land. 

The country consists of two well-defined parts; a long narrow strip 
of soil on cither side of the gently winding river, and a fan-shaped 
delta, formed by the many mouths of the stream running into the 
Mediterranean. On either side of the valley, the rocks rise in sheer 
cliffs. Beyond them, stretches the desert—to the east^ between the 
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Nik and the Red Sea, only a narrow sirip^ but on the west, contmuing 
unbroken for hundreds of miles. The hi^dwaters of the rivet rise far 
io the sooth In ihe Nubian mountains^ and its smooth eourse is inter¬ 
rupted by sbc cataracts. Nearly five hundred miles of the rivers 
from the sea up to the First Cataract^ are easily navigablep 

The history of Egypt is less broken, and the blood of her peoples 
less mi?^ed, than those of other nations, owing to the sbut-iti nature 
of the country. There are only three narrow approaches—from the 
south, by the Nile; from the west, along the coastal border of the 
Mediterranean; from the north-east, by the narrow peninsula of 
Sinai. The climate is delightful; there is perpetual sunshine, a low 
rainfall, and a dry and braclug air. Consequently, relics of ancient 
times, especially the graces covered in warm sand, are wonderfully 
preserved, and we can look to-doy on objects which have scarcely 
altered since being buried over six thousand years ago. 

Historians divide the records of Egypt into different dynasties, 
each consisting of The reigns of several kings, and they stradt of an 
even earlier age, known as ihc Predynastlc period. This period is also 
prehistoric—that is to say, it precedes all written records, and know¬ 
ledge of it has been obtained from the discovery of its burials. It ts 
not certain where these first Egyptians came from, but it is thought 
possible that they moved froin the cast, via Aden and down the Nile, 
probably as early as 5000 b.c. They were short, slenderly bulk but 
very strong, with long narrow skulls, pointed chins and fiat noses. 
Their hair was very dark and they were usually clean-shaven, 
though some had moustaches and a small pointed l^rd. (Even to¬ 
day this early type of Egyptian survives In some vitlogcs of the 
country,) They spread down the valley, and wben the marshes of the 
north became what is now the land of the Della, they realized its fer¬ 
tility and settled there also. For over a thousand years, they re¬ 
mained undisturbed by invasion and in this rich and fertile region 
made rapid strides In civilization. 

THE EARLY ECYPTIAJSS 

These Egyptians lived in a great number of small independent 
tribes, each haring an animal as its totem or badge: this k came to 
look upon as the god of the tribe, and at that stage the atilmal 
was treated as a sacred beast. The people had a firm belief in 
life aker death, and throughout the ages, the Egyptians retained a 
great horror of physical death, refusing to admit that a man could 
really die. So when they buried their dead, they thought of them as 
stiU needing all the things they used on earth. In the earliest graves 
that have been found, the body is always lying on its left side, with 
the arms bent and the knees drawn up lo the chin- The graves wore 
patallel with the course of the rlver^ 

All round the body were grouped jars containing supposed neces¬ 
saries for the future life; com was there, drink also^ and the men had 
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thtir favourite weapons with them* These were made of stone^ which 
was worked so skiifidLy that it was used even aflet the discovery of 
copper in Sinai* The Egyptians had early ieamed to attach a stone 
head to a handle of ivory or wood^ and the sharpness of ihe weapons 
h amazing as an example of primitive cFaftsmanship. 

In order to beaudfy themselves in Lhe next world, the women had 
in their graven ^mall pots of rouge, also malachite for making up the 
eyes, together with the little palette used for grinding it^ These 
earliest discovered jars wore beautifully made. Although the potter's 
wheel was then unknown and they were modelled entirely by hand, 
they are symmetrical and show great artistic merit. The colour was 
bright red, sometimes with a black rim made by drying the jar upside 
down in the ashes* Often they had simple patterns in whitCp and 
were highly poMshed with a bone polisher* Examples of this work 
may be seen in our principal museums* 

AGRJCULTURE AjND THE CAIT.M5AR 

These men were skilled agriculturaltstSp understanding irrigation 
and quick lo take advantage of the hood seasons of the Nilc^ They 
invented the device called the shnduf^ which is used by the Egyptian 
peasants to this day, to carry the waters of the Nile to the canals 
which were dug on a level several feet above the surface of the river. 
It consists of a s^saw arrangement, with a bucket at one end and a 
weight at the other. The worker Ufls the weight: down goes the 
bucket into the water. When he lets the weight go, its descent 
raises the bucket to the higher level, from which it is quickly tipped 
into the canal. Where the river is especially low, several of ihcse 
shadtjfi are used, one above the other* The chief crops grown were 
split wheat, barley and flax. In the graves, mouldering fiagments of 
Lnen clothes are yet to be seen, and the fineness of the linen weave 
Is still perceptible* 

From the advanced state of writing in the earliest dynastk times, it 
is oertaiD that the predynasiic peoples possessed a kind of writing 
of their own, of which, however, no traces have been founds It must 
originally have consist^ of pictures, with signs for dilTe retit syllables, 
but by the first dynasty, an alphabet had already developed* although 
the syllable signs were often used along with iL The first dated event in 
all history is the setting up of the t^endar in 4241 a,c. The Egyptians 
divided the year into twelve months of thirty days each, and the five 
days remaining were kept as a holiday at the end of the year. Cen¬ 
turies later, the Romans adopted thisarrangerneni; so the European 
calendar is directly descended from that originated and habitually 
used by the Egyptians. 

Throughout this remote period, quarrels frcqacutly occurred 
among the tribes in the Nile valley, and as some grew more skilled at 
the making of weapons, they gradually gained ascendancy over their 
neiglibours. When one tribe conquered another, the defeated were 
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forced to acknowledge the conqueror^s totem m their supreme god i 
their own would still be worshipped■ hut had to take a. subordinate 
place. So For ages^ in inscripiions and pictures^ we find Thoth the 
ibis-god, Sebek the crocodPe, Anubis the jackal and Pasbt the cat. 
About the year 4300 hx. two tribes had absorbed all the rest, and 
the valley was divided Into two kingdoms. The northern lands of the 
Delta were ruled by the tribe whose totem was the umeus serpent. 
The narrow land of the south acknowledged the sway of Horus the 
falcon-god, and took the symbol of tbe vulture-goddess, Nekhebct. 

THE OLD KINGDOM, t. aSM-Z7M B.C:* 

Ev'cnlually the kingdoms of Upper and Lower Egypt bocamc one. 
Legend says that Mcties was the first king of the joint kingdom. The 
south conquered the north:, but the Delta was never in subjcclicmt 
the country remained as two kingdoms under one ruler. Thus, 
if at any time, through war or the reign of a weak monarch, there 
was unmst and dissension, the country split into the two kingdoms 
as of old. The king, known as Pharaoh (which means ‘*ihe Great 
House“). wore a double crown, composed of the white one of the 
south fitted inside the red of the north, and he was adorned with the 
symbols of the two kingdoms—the vulture and the serpent. 

There was fairly frequent intercourse between Egypt, Syria and 
other lands, and some Armenoids from the north settled tn Egypt, 
intermarried with ihc mtives and produced a livelier, big-boned type, 
with a Larger brain capacity than had the first iohabitants. Foreign 
trade began, and Egypt exchanged her surplus wheat for wine and 
timber, which she lacked. 

At the Court there was a very high standard of living. Class- 
divisions were clearly defined: there were the royal family, the 
nobiliiyp the priests, scribes, skilled workers and peasantry. The 
scribes dealt with all records of business, government and religion. 
An excellent writing material was ready to hand; this was papyrus, 
which grows along the banks of the Nile in great quantities. The 
Egyptians pasted the leaves together, with the edges overlapping, 
thus fonning a thin sheet. For the finished product, two sheets were 
pasted back to back with the grain going opposite ways. The papyrus 
plant is now extinct in Lower Egypt, but is found iu the regtons 
of the Upper Nile and also in Abyssinia. 

The houses of the nobles were extremely comfortable. Th^ were 
built of brick and stood in handsome gardens, with palm trees and 
ornamental lakes. The roofs were flat, and usually had an awning 
made of cleverly worked tapestry. Carpenters were cxtiemely sklLful; 
houses were beautifully furnished and the walls tastefully painted. 
Statues were coloured, and had eyes of rock crystal, which gave them 
a natural look ^ Gold was used plentifully for deconit ion in the houses 
of the rich, and the nobles were entertained by skilful dancers and 
by musicians playing on the harp. 
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The aTiimal-gcxis that had developed from the tribal totems were 
still worshippedp cspcciall:y by the peasants^ to whom they $eemed 
old-fashioned^ friendly gods. But the religioin of the state had been 
changing, and Re^ god of the sun^ who, together wiih the Nile„ was 
regarded as producer of Eg)pt^s fertility, was worshipped as supreme 
over all There was a strong tendency to harmonize this sun-cuU with 
The earlier totem-worship. Thus Hoius was identified with the sun, 
and the sun represented as a falcon Qying across the sky^ The wish 
to combine the two ideas led to amazingly contradictory legends, so 
that Homs is also teg^ded as great-grandson of the sun. 

Thete are many versions of the story of Osiris and Isis, the parents 
of Horus, They were brother and sister, as well as husband and wife, 
and were grandchildren of the Sun-god^ Their brother Set hated 
Osiris, and miuiaged to kUI him, casting his coflin into the 
sea, h was carried to a foreign land, where a tree grew up and en¬ 
closed it, Isis wandered in search of the body for many weary years; 
at length she found it and brought it home to Egypt, Her son Horus, 
in endeavouring to avenge his father, had many fierce encounters 
ivith Set The cult of Isis grew in importance during later Eg^ 
tian history. Osiris was associated with the Nile and the spring 
rebirth of Nature. He was regarded as patron of the dead and his 
worship spread all over the land. Naturally he was Important to this 
people who believed firmly in an after-life, and the prosperous 
nobility took great care to make their tombs really comfortable 
abodes for the departed spirit. The climax was reached in the second 
dynasty, when the more lavishly furnished tombs were even equipped 
wkh la^'arories for the use of the departed. 

The outside of the tomb began to be considered. During the 
second dynasty, copper being then in use, men w^ert able to quarry 
huge Itirtestone blocks* which were regarded as too precious for ordi¬ 
nary houses. Of even for palaces, and were kept exclusively for tombs; 
those of ihe kings became more and more magolhcent, 

PROGRESS IN ARCHTTECTURE 

The first architect in stone was Imhotep, chief counsellor to the 
Pharaoh Zoser During the lifetime of his patron, Imhotep designed 
and built for him at Sakkara a burial-place of pyramid shape. This 
still stands, and is known as the Step Pyramid. The shape was 
adopted by succeeding kings^ and each^ in his own lifetime, had one 
of these vast monuments erected; several of them remain to-day, 
outwardly much the same as when they were built, to make us marvel 
when wc think of the labour requir^ for their construction. The 
Great Pyramid, built at Gizeh for the Pharaoh Khufu, covers thir¬ 
teen acres, and is solids save for the various burial-chambers and 
their connecting passa^s. It is obvious how absolute was the 
power of the ntlers of those days, and how hard-working were the 
lower classes. For Ihe horse was then unknown in Egypt, and a hun- 
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drcd thousand uteu are said to have worked for twenty years on the 
huilding of the Gitat Pyramid. Some were slaves, but the majority 
were probably procured by means of a forced levy of the population. 

At the death of a Pharaoh, his body was carefully preserved; the 
entrails, heart and brain were removed and placed in sealed urns be* 
side the body, in its richly decorated coffin. In order that the king 
should not lack service, various personal attendants were—during the 
first few dynasties, at any rate—put to death and buried with him. 
Smaller pyramids stood all round that of the monarch; these be¬ 
longed to the nobles, who thus rested near their master and could 
attend him still beyond the grave. These elaborate tombs were, how¬ 
ever, liable to plundering and looting by marauders, 

THE RULE OF PHARAOH 

Pharaoh was all-powerful. So much above the people, even the 
nobles, was he that, in the course of lime, he was regarded as being 
the son of the chief of the gods. Very often a dynasty was named 
after its family god, and every Pharaoh had a throne-name added to 
his own at accession. It was partly owing to this attribute of divinity 
that the king and heir-presumptive always married within the royal 
family. The other reason was that descent and succession to property 
went through the female ; so it greatly strengthened the claim of a 
prince to his father’s throne if he married his sister, half-sister, aunt, 
or even his stepmother. This excessive inbreeding naturally weakened 

the royal stock. , , 

Next in rank to the Pharaoh came the hereditary princes, who each 
owned almost as much land as the king himself. They were very 
powerful, ofieu holding important government posts. The Pharaoh 
was head of a very efficient organization, with a complicated system 
of taxes and a clearly defined code of laws. As yet there was no 
money; goods were bartered and all taxes were paid in kind. So in 
order to store his dues, which consisted of quantities of wheat, flax, 
cattle, limber or wine, the Pharaoh needed vast storehouses and a 
competent staff to run them. 

Trade was carried on both by sea and land. For long ages, the 
people bad been accustomed to travel on the Nile. They used boats 
with both sails and oars, though probably the first of all, which may 
have been made of bark, were paddled, not rowed. The large square 
sails were set high up the mast, so as to catch the breeze above the 
high banks of the river. Then they ventured down through the delta 
into the Mediterranean. It is unlikely that, during the time of the 
Old Kingdom, cargo-boats crossed the easterly end of that sea. 
Goods were brought by land through Sinai, whence came copper; 
the chief import from the north was rare wood, much valu^ for 
its use in beautifying furniture, Traders sailed far to the south down 
the Nile, and donkey caravans also travelled into Nubia, bringing 
back ivory, gold, fragrant gums and ostrich feathers. 
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Amongthe fa moiis momiroen ts which reniaift stand ing, though some¬ 
what defaced, is the Sphinx. This creature has the body of a lion, but 
the head was a portrait of the Pharaoh Khafre, who built the second 
ofthc three pyrainids at Gizeh, The Sphinx lies a Little distance away, 
guarding the huge tomb. Several statues of the Pharaohs of the first 
dynasties have besen discovered. But Egyptian art was conventional. 
After the formative period of the first three dynasties, it settled into 
a style which persisted for centuries; the features are slightly con ven- 
tionaliised, the dress entirely so. For three thousand years afterwards, 
ihc Pharaohs were always shown in the clothes of the fourth dynasty. 
Pepi I built many splendid lemplcs for the gods, using red granite as 
a building material; successive Pharaohs followed his example, 

A little while before bis reign, there lived a wise man named 
Piahotep, who wrote a book of tmxiras. These were used in schools 
for many years afterwards, so doubtless several generations ofEgyp* 
tians were brought up on them. His advice was extremely practical: 
he Tcoommended respect towards one’s betters, lest they ill-treat one, 
and respect towards inferiors, lest the gods be angered. The nouveau 
rkhe was warned not to put on airs, and the wisest man was held to 
be he who keeps his mouth shut. Ptahotep gave advice on various 
points of etiquette, and concerning the management of a wife, said; 
“Give her food in abundance, and raiment for her back; anoint her 
with unguents. Be not harsh in thy house, for She will be more 
easily moved by persuasion than violence.” 

Towards the end of the sixth dynasty, Pepi II ruled. He enjoys the 
distinction of having the longest reign in history; he lived to be a 
hundred, reining for ninety-four years. This was faial to the coun¬ 
try; the old man became incapable of keeping a firm ooniroi of the 
government. The great feudal nobles had gained tremendous power, 
and when the Pharaoh died, chaos resulted. There were quarrels 
about the succession, and negro tribes invaded the land from the 
south. Men neglected to pay their taxes; they tallied round different 
claimants to the throne; they fought spasmodically against the 
invading negroes; the Delta broke away from Upper Egypt, In 
this manner the Old Kingdom came to an end, 

THE MIDDLE KLSGDOM, e. 2400-1800 RC 

For several hundred years after Pepi Il’s death there was no real 
king in the Land. Leaders sprang up in different parts of the country, 
and often several persons were calling themselves Pharaoh at the 
same time. After this period of anarchy one race, stronger than the 
others, gained the ascendancy, and settled ihemselve fairly firmly on 
the ancient throne of Egypt. 

From the remains of these kings, it appears that they had a strain 
of negro blood in them, which may account for the new energetic 
spirit that entered the government. In order to make the succession 
surer, these Pharaohs hti upon the idea of naming their son as sue- 
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cessoT mid proclaiming him as co-regenu In this way, 
officials were already aciustomed to the 
his accession. Unlike most of iheir 

reallv had a conception of then duty to iheir subjects * ^ 

on their memorial tablets is of the plenty and happiness of the r rcigp. 

At the beeintiing of the twentieth ccnluiy b.c, Senusret 111 man¬ 
aged to conlocr and hold the land as far as the 
he bequeathed to his son a united and hc 

Amencmhet III. saw to the governing of his *‘>"edo’n in fwtSM. He 
appointed governors over different provinces, but 
toms through the kingdom, lravel]iri| mainly on 
graL trader and sent his fleet far afield m sean± 0 g ' u _ 
lourished with the peoples of Crete, Syria and ^bylon, as well» 
the less civilized tribes of ibe south. The 
in farmine, and reorganized the irngati™ system 
was already a canal connecting the river with the Red Sea. An 
efficient army was built up, and this was retained as a permanent 
part of the state's organization. 

EGVPTIAIV RELIGION 

But in spite of political changes, social and religious life was very 
much the same as during the Old Kingdom. The upper classes of 
Eaypt lived in great luxuiy, and the poor very much as they stdl do 
to^av The former prided ihcmselvcs greatly on personal cleanliness, 
they shaved their heads and faces and wore wigs. Their religion w^ 
really iinchanged, although Amen had come to be regarded as the 
same deity as Re, and was worshipped by the name of Amon-Re as 
chief of the gods. The habit of burying slaves with them masters to 
serve them in the next world bad died out; instead of this, they had 
little statues representing slaves, and they ™de models of ships as 
svmbols of the possessions which the dead man would have in the 
next world. Rolls of papyrus, inscribed with spells, were also buried 
in the tombs; these were designed to prevent the body from lellingof 
its earthly misdeeds when it was being judged by the gods. Th^ 
were sealed in jars, and sometimes, as well as spells, there would be 
a whole library of different workfr-tales of adventure, travel and 
maeic, songs and poetry—all of which were designed for the 
entertainment of the body in its new life. ,, ^ , .. 

Though the Egyptians were a gifted people and loved luxu^, they 
cared little for thought or contemplation. They never lik^ 
ing anything, so in spite of new ideas, fashions or beliefs, the old 
usually persisted. Consequently we 6nd what seem to us wiremdy 
contradictory beliefs. E)espite the proclamation of Amon-p as the 
all-powerful god, the Egyptians continued to worship ^1 those who 
had previously been considered great, erven their oldest lotcnuc 
animal-gods. In the same way, they slated that a virtuous Itfc on 
earth would avail nothing after death i its sole advantage was that. 
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oti Ihc whole, it paid to behave dcccnUy when aliw. At the same 
time they believed that after death the gods gave jodgmenU atler en¬ 
quiring into earthly actions. Mental laziness prevented^ (he ^Kople, 
with one notable exception, from evolving a worth-while religion. 

the shepherd kings 

DorinR the dynasty of the Sebek Pharaohs, whose patron was the 
crocodile-god, the land was invaded by a race called the Hykws, who 
came from the north-east through Syria, in their amy they had 
horses, which were prexiously unknown in Egypt and gave the m- 
^ders an <asy victory. Some of their weapons may have be^ made 
of iron: all were vastly superior to those of the Egyptians. “J 
up their own chief os Pharaoh, and ruled the land, as the Shepherd 
Kin^, for several centuries. They were a barbsific hDrdc, whicli 
cared nothing for cUilb^tion. Rich towns we^ plundered and tem¬ 
ples and palaces destroyed. The Shepherd Kings faded to the 
adherence of the whole country; patriot nobles never acknowledged 
them as Pharaohs. The people of Egypt remembered the looting and 
despoiling of the land by the Hyksos rulers, and th^ never forgave 
iL It spurred them on to become a fitting nation, whereas in earlier 
limes, though welWiscipUned and militarily efficient, they had never 
been enthusiastic in their soldiering. 

THE EMPIRE, c- IfiOO-tOM B.C 

After various risings against the usurpers, at last Ahmosc, a de¬ 
scendant of the old royal fine from Thebes, managed to dnve out the 
Shcoherd Kings. He also had to fight other da imants when ix at¬ 
tained to the throne, and in doing so, he killed most of the here 
ditary princes. The confiscalion of their land strengthened the throne 

concern was his army. It was well orpnired ^ 
had horsfrJrawn chariots, with broad wheels and solid leather tyr«. 
The traditional indifference to soldiering disappear^, and not only 
the lower classes^ but the nobles also, eagerly took up a military 
career The generals of Ahmosc were the first military tacticians who 
i. telory; in tl. ac«,unK oC thdr bailie, .gMsl ihc 
weslem invadets frem Libyn and of Ihe expedibona intn « 

read of ihe army being in divisions, wiili a centre and wings, and 0 
well-thought-out attacks, which included tlw use of flanking movt- 
ments. R^rds were kept of all expeditions and wars, as well as of 

every kind of business transaction. 

Ahmosc’s son, Amenhotep 1, was another grwt soliher, and went 
far into Asia, winning great campaigns. He ruled an Empire which 
stretched from Nubia to the Euphrates. Tutoose ! succeed!^ him. 
his chief claim to the throne being tlmt his wife^was a dcwn^nl of 
the old royal line. He completed the conquest of Nubia be^n by 
Jmenhote^ and spent a long whUe in 1^ conquered <tommioiis. 
building foAs which he left garrisoned, and seeing personaUy to the 
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orgaiii^iation of the country. He also attacked Asia, since the tribute 
which Egypt exacted from conquered peoples was not coming in as 
regularly as it should have done. By the middk of his reign, aSkirs 
were so settled that he was able to devote himsclr entirely to thn 
internal business of Egypt, and he began to rebaild and re^sndow 
those wonderful temples that had suffered heavily at Hyksos hands. 

Religion was becoming more and more associated wiih the royal 
family: the king acted as high pdest; the queen and royal princesses 
were priestesses of Atnon. The priests grew richer and more power¬ 
ful; they did a flourbhing secondary trade in written scrolls and 
charms* which were intended to preserve the body from evil in the 
nest world. The ritual became more and more elaboratCt and apart 
from the royal family, the priesthood was the most powerful class in 
the land. Even the governors of the districts into whkh the country 
was divided, and the officials who would correspond to our modern 
mayors, held Less power than the local head priests. 

Though there was no actual law of succession, it was generally 
herediiaryp Tutmose had no son by his queen, and when she dit^, 
ihe question of the succession became a problem. At this lime* it 
was customaty for the Pharaoh to have a harem, but only his chief 
wife bore the title of queen. The partisans of the old dynasties, fear¬ 
ing lest a son of one of the lesser wives should become king^ per¬ 
suaded Tutmose to settle tho throne upon his daughter. 

THE FIRST GREAT IVDjVIAN RULER 

Her name was Hatshepsut* and she is the hrst great woman ruler 
in history. Her half-brother^ later known as Tutmose 111, who tmu! 
then had been an obscure priest of Araon* made a great effort to 
secure the throne; he married Hatshepsut, confidently expecting to 
be hailed as Pharaoh. But the powerful backers of the lady insisted 
that she alone should rule, and Tutmose 111 occupied an inferior 
position as consort. Ail court etiquette had to be altered to suit a 
woman soverei^. Even the lemplc-worship needed adjustment; the 
god Osiris was given a part-fetninJne nature, in order that the queen 
might be associated with him. 

Hatshepsut inherited her fathcr^s love of building, and she decor¬ 
ated the land with vaster and more splendid temples than it had ever 
known. She was a busy liadet, and sent her fleets far and wide £o 
collect materials for beau drying her new buildings and gardens. We 
have an account of a journey to Font, far down south on the coast 
of the Red Sea, whence the ships came back laden with myrrh* ivory* 
ebony^gold, incense, precious eye-cosinetic, baboons, dogs, monkeys, 
leopard-skins and natives. So notable an achievement was this expedi¬ 
tion that, on their return, the captains of the boats org^izod a pro¬ 
cession from the river up to the palace, to the great excitement of the 
targe gathering of the Egyptian people, who had never before seen 
such curious—and perhaps alarming—beasts. 
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Owing to the plundering of the rich royal tombs by the Hylcsos, 
ihe Pharaohs of the Lime abandoned the custom of burial in pyra¬ 
mids, and had caves hollowed out of the dilT wall in the Valley of the 
Kings near ThebeSp Only a chosen few were allowed to know their 
resting-place. The thought of all their treasures, and more especial ty 
their protective spells, being stolen, thus leaving them powerless and 
comfortless m the life after dcaih, was horrible to them, Hatshepsut 
had two tombs constructed, so that there should always be a doubt 
as to which of them was the one &he actually occupied, 

PROSPERITY AND PEACE 

The queen was cstiremely proud of her prosperous and peaceful 
reign. For her fifteenth jubilee celebrations, she had two obelisks 
erected. They were nearly a hundred feet high, weighed three hun¬ 
dred and fifty tons each, and were brought by boat down the Nile to 
be erected at the end of the temple of Amon tegun by her father. The 
obelisks were quarried, each in a single block, brought down the Nile, 
put up and finished in less than sin months. Their coating was of 
elcciTXtoi, and the precious metal was actually measured out by the 
peck. One authority avers that he piled up twelve bushels of the 
material io the fe$ml halh Hntshepsut had the outstanding events of 
her rdgn engraved on the obelisks, her chief pride being the temples 
that she had restored and built^ 

Great ruler though she was, her peaceful reign was noi altogether 
a blessing. The Asiatic provinces had not been properly subdued, 
and they gradually ceased payment of regular tribute. When she died, 
Tutmose Hi went to much trouble to erase her name from the glori^ 
ous monumems she had erected. He had the famous obelisks covered 
with an omside coating, bearing the records of his own and his 
father^s prowess. Centuries later, his covering crumbled away, and 
now Haisbepsut's obelisks once more declare her achievements. 

TUTMOSE HI: SOLDIER AND ADMINISTRATOR 

Fortunacely for Egypt, Tutmose III w^as a warrior. His first task 
as Pharaoh was to suppress m Asiatic rising. He led his army, prob¬ 
ably about twenty thousand strong, against the rebels, and the story 
of their encounter, at the battle of Megiddo, in Pdestine, shows his 
impulsive nature. Hearing that the enemy was drawn up in front of 
Mcgiddo, Tutmose called a council of his generals. There were 
three routes through the mountains; one leading directly to the gates 
of the city. The generals tried to dissuade the king from this route; 
as the pass was narrow the army had to march through it slowly. 
But the Pharaoh swore an oath that he would himself lead the army 
by the shortest way, and, if his generals w^ere afraid, they need not 
follow. So he swept his troops through the narrow way—the same 
by which Alien by attacked the Turks in 1913—and at the first char^ 
the Asiatics Bed. The gates of the city had been closed and heavily 
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barred; the inhabilants tied clothes together^ let them down from the 
top of the walls, and so hauled up their Deeiug friends. H^d the 
Eg^'ptian discipline been perfect^ many more would have been killedt 
but the soldiers could not resist the rich booty in the enemy camp 
ouUide the waUs* and they stopped to plunder. Tutmose was deter¬ 
mined to lake the city, and settled down to besiege it ■ eventually it 
capitulated I and so ended the first battle of Megiddo. Many fights 
have taken place on this same plain, and its later name of Arma¬ 
geddon has become a synonym for decisive battle. 

Os-er the conquered lands» Tutmose appointed governors whose 
loyalty he cortsldercd unquestionable. He took their sons back to 
Thtbes with him, and they were brought up in iuxury as Egyptians, 
They succeeded to the governorships on their fathers' deaths; by this 
means, Tutmose kept his governors clo^ly bound to the mother 
country by ties of education and friendship. So great was the power 
of Egypt that even far couniriea sent the Pharaoh gifts which were 
regarded oompkcently as tribute. He obtained complete supremacy 
over the eastern Meditermnoao^ and the ports of Phoenicta were 
obliged to keep supplies in readiness^ so that he could at any time 
start a lightning raid from any one of them. 

Until over seventy years of age^ Tutmose went on a campaign 
every springs He was a man of terrific energy and versatility \ besides 
building many temples, he designed exquisite vases and decorated in- 
simments. His all-seeing eye watched every detail of government ^ 
he himself commanded his army, navy and civil service. His personal 
heroism was well known throughout the ctviJized lands, and he was 
the first empire-builder. 

The succeeding Pharaohs continued to be great princes. They 
started a policy of intermarriage with foreign princcssesp and so kept 
the Empire stable by alliance as well as by force. Conditions in 
Egypt among the upper classes were esttremely luxurious. In fact, too 
much luxury was sapping the morale of the uobleSp who, instead of 
having wide lands to control as of old, merely lived at ootirt, trying 
to find new ways of spending money. The many slaves captured b 
battle made building even easier. Houses were richly decorated with 
gold and silver; clothes were very complicated, always of spotless 
white, with plaited and pleated skirts, elaborate wigs over shaven 
heads and sandah with exaggemledly curled tips. Hunting was a 
favourite sport; the nobles chased lions and wild tattle. Women 
came much more into public afiaits, following the fashion started by 
Queen Tiy, wife of Ameahotep Ilf. It seems that she was of humble 
birth, and the marriage was consequently against all precedent. 

AKHNATON THE REUGIQUS REFORMER 

This Pharaoh began his rule (c, \ J15 B.C.) at a very early age, and 
soon effected a revolution in the religion of the country. The cult of 
the god Aton had been practised in his father's reign, and the new 
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king adopted it, Atoti was a name of the sun; the king identified it 
with the power of the sun mihcr than its material form. Amon also 
was a sun-god* but he represented only the sun of Egypt^ while the 
founder of the new religion oonceived of Aton as the benehmit power 
of the sun which lights the whole world. He set up, as its emblem, 
the disk of the sun with rays issuing from it, each one termiimLing in 
a hand: this symbolized the protective hand of God stretching to all 
parts of the world. Not content with bringing Aton's worship to the 
fore, the Pharaoh decreed that the worship of ail other gods should 
cease, since Atoa was the only God. The entire suppression of the 
country*? gods had never before been attempted; the fceiiugs of the 
powerful priesthoods can be imagined^ and U says much for the 
young king's strength of personality that they were unable to set a 
rival on bis throne. He had all the priesthoods disendowed^ and on 
every monument the name of Amon was erased. Even his falher^s 
name, compounded of that of the god, was eveiywhcie suppressed. 
He changed his own name to Akhnaton, deserted the royal city of 
Thebes and btiiH a new one which was enUrdy dedicated to Aton. 

Akhnaton^s conception of godhead does not seem very strange to 
us, but to his people it wn$ heretical:, and almost beyond their under¬ 
standing,. He taught t hat Aton was the god of all peoples and also of 
all creatures; and that he was a beneficent god^ These chamcLeristics 
had previously been regarded as very far from divine. The beautiful 
hymns written by Akhnaton sumvc to give us his idea of Aron as the 
creator of all things; Psalm civ^ which we still sing, is a fairly close 
copy of one of them, and the following portion of another is remin¬ 
iscent of some of our religious chants to-day: 

^'How manifold arc thy works! 

They are hidden from before us, 

O sole God, whose power no other pos5c$seth. 

Thou didst creaie the earth according to thy heart 
While thou wast alone: 

Men, all cattle, large and small. 

All that are upon the earth. 

That go about upon their feel; 

All that are on high. 

That fly with their wings. 

The foreign countries, Syria and Kush, 

T/ie land of Egypt; 

Thou settest every man into his place. 

Thou suppliest their nccessitks. 

Everyone has his possessions, 

And hiS days are reckoned.” 

The king's private life was open; he delighted to take part in public 
affairs with his beautiful wife and four daughters. He ™ frequently 
painted with bis family, and Insisted on doing away with the artistic 
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conventions. Since the days of the earliest dynasties, this is the only 
period in Egyptian history when an wa3 entirely naturalistiCt and we 
see men and women faithfwlly portrayed. The king*s dislike of the 
old convemional style was so great that the portrait!; of himself ofteo 
show his ph^ical faults so piainiy as to be almost caricatures. There 
are many pictures showing him taking part with his family in the 
worship of Aton, but the new religion never reached the common 
people- They could not begin to understand it^ and they pined for 
their old friendly animal-gods- 

So earnestly did Akhnaton carry out his conception of Alois as a 
god of peace^ that he even refused to send military assistance to his 
garrisons in Asia. The frantic lette rs of the captains of these ou tposts, 
begging for aid against the ever-increosing resistance of the Asiulics^ 
can still be read- Like the priests, the soldiers turned against him; 
yet nothing shook him in hi^ faith. He died, possibly of the epilepsy 
to which he was subject^ before he tbiityp nRer a reign of eighteen 

years; the throne pas^^ to a sou-in-law, sinc^ he had no son. 

From aJl the early history of mankind, Akhnaton stands out as a 
re^l person, the world’s first idealist, monotheist and prophet of 
iuternationaiism. His followers had prayed that his teaching would 
endure ''till the swan be black and the raven white, till the mouornins 
rise up and move away^ and the waters flow uphill’^ Bui his son-in- 
Iftvv, Tutankhamen, was forced to restore the worship of Amon. 

LUXURY AND DEGENERAHON 

Anarchy reigned during the [ifetime of several Pharaohs, though 
they iTii^naged to regain part of the lost provinces in Asia, By now^ 
the Hiitites were armed with iron, and so they were too strong for the 
Egyptians. During the reigns of the many Ramoses, there was a 
state of luxury still, but the grcaiTicss of the Empire was cniinbliiig. 
The priesthood of Amon was so powerful that in reality it con¬ 
trolled the kingdoni. Little tribute came in* owing to the loss of rich 
parts of the empire, and the upkeep of the temples became a serious 
problcm^ The priests usurped both the land and the mines; as for the 
poor, they no longer had any part in the state religion; this worship 
was only possible for the rich. So the poor made gods of anything 
they could: trees, gates, stones, or the greal departed Phamohs of old. 

Rameses U was very vain and fond of luxury. He had an enormaus 
harem, more than a hundred sods and perhaps as many daughters. 
In some of his ponraits he is shown with a pet lion running alongside 
his carriage. He and his successors lived in comfort, though the 
people were very short of food, since all the com was in the temple 
granaries; the priests were the real rulers of the land, and the army 
consisted entirely of foreign mercenaries. 

Considering the progress made in the art ofUvmg comfortably in 
the great days of the empire, k \$ surprising bow little the Egyptians 
advanced in the sciences. They used extremely complicaicd measure- 
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naents^ and accompLishcd difficult building, such ffie t^ramids. 
and so they had to study mathemalics. lu spile of this, they never 
managed to multiply or divide by any number larger thaji two. If 
they wished to mnlliply by seventeen, they had to multiply by two 
eight times* and then add in ihcir origind sum. In !he same way, 
despite the culling up of bodies when preserving them after death, 
they knew very little about anatomy and still Jess of diagnosis, while 
their medicine, though practical In an elementaiy way, was mixed up 
with every kind of magic and Spells. This was largely because books 
were venerated on account of their antiquity* and so a medical 
Lreadse that had been handed dowTi for hundreds of ytfars appeared 
far more valuable than an up^to-dnte one. They regarded illness as 
being the babitation of the body fay a demon, and thought that the 
quickest cure must necessarily be the driving out of the demon by 
emetics, a strong purge or really nasty medicine. Their surgery w-as 
slightly more advanced; but the law w^hich enacted strong pimbh- 
ments against anyone whose patient died after an operation, pre¬ 
vented the more difficuU cases from being attempted. Their asiro- 
□omJcaJ observations were accurate; they mapped ihe stars and knew 
five of the planets. The new year jRxed by the rising of Sirius the 
Dog Star; they could foretell eclipses of the sun, and measured tim^ 
by shadow clocks during the day and by water clocks at night. 

And so we pass to the story of other lands, and kavc Egypt domg 
comfortably In the sun—the nobler forgetful of the heroic past; the 
merchants handling the goods of many lands; the peasants drawing 
wealth from the rich soD for their inasters; and over aU, the shadow 
of the priest. The fighting spiril of the race died away; the Pharaohs 
were content to hold a weaker kingdom with the help of foreign mer¬ 
cenaries. There was beauty and comfort in the lives of the upper and 
middle classes and splendour in the temple ritual, flul Egypt herself 
became a **bruised reed*\ and her people were content to pass under 
the dominioii of a series of foreign, conquerors^thc great empires 
of the world* of which Egypt was the forerunner. 


CHAPTER 3 

MESOPOTANHA. SUMER AND AKKAD 

The land of the two great rivers* Tigris and Euphrates, we call Meso¬ 
potamia. In the Old Stone Age, the head of the Persian Gulf was at 
a point slightly north of modem Baghdad. The sill brought down by 
the I wo rivers* whose mouths faced ^ch other lower down the gulf* 
soon built a bar; the water between this and the mainland became 
first a lagoon, then a marshland, and finally 3 rich alluvial plain* 
called by the early inhabitants the Plain of Shinar. On the west was 



KINGDOMS OF THE NILE 

The inflLjence of geo^xaphy U|»n dvilmtioD is %'ell irut&Doed by ihc com- 
mgifiities uhfdi grew up in ihc itsipcis by the thw great iivcx$, NUc, 

Euphrates ai«i Hens, The fertility of ifac soil coaNed Lhi: peop]es who settled b 
the Nile Valley acd aiocind ihc Dcha of the liver^ and the wauderers who made 
chcLT home between the Mcditcrmnean and ibe Iteian Gulf^ to cnaLe rapid 
Strides m culture. Their civilizaiion was based upon irri^Lion 5>‘5teiTH. 
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AND THE EUPHRATES 


The cities whkh sprang up aiKf nourished It^wn lo- w prtndpaDy iJijouffa 
ihc pditetakiuf v^'oik ^ aidsacologlsts, but such as Ur and Babylon^ Micniphia 
and Thebes^ once r-cprcscntcd the miriest ochievements of iranlind in the 
west. The courses of ibe riveis, •Ofhkh luve t?een drawn in ibeir morlcm (orm^ 
have chon^d considerably in the possa&e or conuries, os has the chometer and 
mode of life of Uie people ihiousti ihc continual of Lavadins ram- 
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desertp cutting off ihe plain from the fertile strip bordering the Medi¬ 
terranean; to the north was the Anatolian plateau, and on the east 
the abruptly rising mountains of Elam. As other lands became arid, 
various wandering tribes, searching for pleasanter lands in which to 
live, converged on the district watered by the two rivers* !n the north 
of the pbin, the Amorites^ a Semitie race, forestalled the Assyrians 
who remained in the hiMy country to the north-east. The Suinermns 
settled in the southern end of the pbin which had formerly been the 
sea. The land was called Sumer after them, and their arrival is mcn- 
lioned in the book of Genesis: "And the people journeyed from the 
East and came into the land of Shinar and dwell there.” 

SUMERUN CIVrUZATION 

Sumerian legend refers to the land of Paradise^p where human life 
first became blessed by the gods, as being on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf. It Nvould seem that they were civili 2 ed enough to 
establish settlements along the upper Tigris before the land to the 
south becuino $uitablc for occupation. The date-palm was the staple 
factor in their diet and made possible their rapid development. 

The Suitierians were a non-Semitic race, who had established 
themselves about 5000 B.c. The name means '^che black-headed 
people”, and the earliest statues found show them to ha%'e been 
mark^ by receding foreheads and eyes sloping slightly downward 
towards the outside of the face. At one time, they wore a full beard 
and shaved the upper lip, but later they took to shaving the head 
and face entirely. The climate of Mesopotarnb, and the fact that so 
much Sumerian work was of clay, prevent the remains from being as 
well preserved as those of Egypt. However* by the conventionaliza.- 
tion of the designs on their pottery, we know they must have been at 
a fairly advanced state of civilization well before 3000 B.c. The dress 
affected by the Sumerians in their primitive period was the Reece of 
a sheep* later displaced by woven doth. The first woven garment 
for men left the upper pan of the body bare, being secured at the 
waist by a hand. 

They came to a flat country with a rather unpleasant climaie, hoi 
and windy* Though the land was fertile, it needed constant careful 
irrigation. The only useful tree was the date-palm; there was no 
wood to be had for budding purposes; neither was there any stone, 
except in occasional small pieces unfit for building* The first houses 
the Sumerians made were of reeds. Bundles of these were tied to¬ 
gether to form long colunnns; then they were rammed into the 
ground and bent over to meet each other in the form of an arch— 
the forerunner, in all probability, of ail the arches which have been 
used in building. Several arches would be erected; the space be¬ 
tween was filled with woven reed mats, and the whole structure was 
plastered with mud. The doors were made of reeds, on a framework, 
and pivoted on a small stone. Later Sumerian huts were made of 
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clay; at first, the bdcka were dried in. the sun. but after a while ovens 
were used, very much as is done tO’day. As in the reed huts, the arch 
was employed : there was not sufficient wood to make a flat roof. 
Their earliest remains, such as those found at Susa, represent the 
late stone and theearly copperases, with art represented by primitive 
seuJptures in stone. 

As the land rose higher above the marsh, the Sumerians started 
cultivating cereals. The first sickles discovered are of stone, shaped 
like the jaw-bones of animals, which perhaps had actually b«n used 
for the purpose by primitive mao. Fish were caught, both with hook 
and line and in nets; Bocks of sheep and cattle were kept, and don¬ 
keys were used for transport. The sledge was used for carrying goods, 
and as far as we can tell, the Sumerians were the earliest people to 
use the wheel. When they came into the land, they wore sheepskin 
clothes, with the leather noil to the skin; very soon they learned the 
an of weaving, and for a long time, their garments were adorned 
with loops of wooJ, hanging in rows, in imitatioti of their former 
fieecy clothes. Bone spindles and needles have been discovered, and 
it is thought that both men and women were often tattooed. 

Owing to the lack of other material, clay was used for every pos¬ 
sible purpose; even nails were made from it, and these were a pleas¬ 
ing decoration, since the heads were often formed in the shape of a 
flower. The Sumerians had elegantly decorated pottery for every kind 
of utensil, and wrote on cby tablets. At a very early date, they in¬ 
vented a form of writing, called cuneiform. A wedge-shaped stylus 
was used for this, to impress marks on a damp clay tablet. Though 
started as a picture-writing, the signs soon became unpLctorkiL 
Each sign represented a syllable, not a letter, and as early as 3000 b.c., 
there rvere about four hundred of them. For the children struggling 
to learn aJl these, the clay tablet must have been very convenient; a 
rub with the thumb would erase bad work, while a fair copy could 
be preserved by baking it. The Sumerians were not so skilful with 
their calendar as the Egyptians: months were measured by the moon, 
but as they counted only twelve to the year, they were frequently out 
of reckoning with the solar year. The calendar was adjust^ from 
time to time by different kings, but no permanent correction was 
made. The Jews and the Mohammedans adopted it in an altered 
form. The chief numeral unit was sixty, and from this we get our 
present-day division of the hour, the minute, and the circle. 

THE SUMERIAN Cmf-STATES 

A number of city-states grew up in the land. Each consisted of a 
city and a considerable amount of land round it, govern^ by a king; 
each had a powerful high priest called a patesi. Sometimes perhaps 
the king and the patesi were the same person, and occasionally the 
patesi was the ting's son; in later times the power of the office 
gradually declined, and it became only a temporary governor ship. 
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The town lay by a canal or river, in front of a forest of date* 
points, among which grew pomegTOnates, figs and grapes. Beyond, 
were fields of wheat and barky* and beyond again* the pasturuge for 
the flocks. The whole country was a network of canals^ and the irri¬ 
gation system would have done credit to a modern engineer. The 
river-beds were constantly rising owing to the silt brought down; 
the banks had to be built up; the danger of floods was ever prescni 
and figured Largely in the earliest legends of Sumer. Each city had 
complicated water-laws and regulations; heavy fines were imposed 
on landlords who ne^ecled tbeir property* and those who brought 
new land under cultivadoa were exempted from taxes. 

The city-states were perpetually quarrellmg among themselves^ 
generally over the water question; there was nothing easier than tap¬ 
ping the main canal of your neatest neighbour, and divertiDg his 
water supply for your own use. Consequently the cities were fre¬ 
quently destroyed, some twice in a generation^ Each time, they were 
rebuilt on the Same site, so that gradually eph was sifted on the 
top of a mound which was composed of its own ruins. All over 
Mesopotamia to-day can be seen the$e "TeOs^', some vast and wme 
tiny, rising abruptly from the surrounding flat pbidH 

SUMERIAN RELIGION 

Religion played a great part in the everyday life of the SumeriajiB. 
Among the earUcst gods they worshipped were Enlilp the carth^god, 
and Enki, god of the waters. Cmdu^ly others were added to these, 
and by the time the city-states were fiourishing, each had its own pre¬ 
siding deity. In every city was a temple, built in the shape of a taU 
tower call^ a ziggumi^ which rose above the rest of the buildings 
and could be seen many miles away^ SLaoc Enlil was a mountain-god 
of Elam, his followers felt that he must be worshipped on a high 
place; so bis shrine was placed at the top of the liggurat and a wide 
ramp led up to it. When the worship of other gods arose, each city 
built its temples in the same tfggurai form. 

At no time were the Sumerian gods supposed to have any power 
over the future life. The people prayed to them for material blessing;^ 
and for a long life, but they regarded the life after death as, at best, 
one of dull grey shadows. If a corpse was not buried, they supposed 
that it roamed the streets, scavenging food. The fea r of being haunted 
by the dead was ever present with the Living, and consequendy the 
greatest care was taken with their funerals. People were buried under 
the floor of the house, so that their spirits should not feel neglected^ 
and should be present at the worship of the hide famiiy gods. The 
body was usually placed on its side, with the knees drawn up. Jars of 
food were put with the dead, aJso fish-hooks and weapons for the 
men, and for the women, mirrors of polished copper. 

Among the objects frequently found in these graves, the most 
characteristic Js the cylinder seal. The business man, who wished 
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lo record a transactioiu stamped it with bis own seal, a liny cylin* 
drical object, worn on a string round the neck. The carving on these 
reached a very Ugh anistic level, figures of gods, goddesses and 
animals being wonderfully represented. Th^ are useful to us in 
showing, by their changes through the centuries, the development of 
the people’s ideas about their oft-represented deities. They also show 
that the Sumerians must have had some intercourse with the early 
peoples of India, for some of the seals depict Indian animob. 
Amongst the finds at Mohenjo-Daro, in Sind, have been objects of 
Sumerian origin, which suggest that there was trade between the 
two countries. 

There were also burials of a different kind. Recent cAcavatjons 
have disclosed, at Ur, several enormous tombs, now known as the 
Royal Tombs, dating possibly from about 3000 B,c. The king and 
the queen have ea ch a separate chamber, and they lie surrounded by a 
quanutyofbeauiifuland useful objects including exquisitely worked 
gold and silver ornaments, musical inslrurnmts and utensils of every 
kind. In addition lo these inanimate objects, large numbers of 
royal attendants were slain and buried with the king. A servant holds 
a cup to the lips of each of the royal pair, who are clothed in rich 
garments and laden with jewels. The ladies and gentlemen of the 
Court repose in an adjoining chamber. There was one girl who was 
evidently late for the ceremony. All the other ladies were carefully 
dressed wearing a silver headband, but hers was still coiled up 
in a ni^t roll, inside a sort of pocket-bag that must have been 
attached to ber dress. 

It seems certain that this human sacrifice took place only at a ro^l 
burial. In other tombs, some of the bodies have been buried with 
even more valuable personal objects than those in the royal tombs, 
but so far, the only attendants found have been with royalty. Wc do 
not, of course, know how the ceremony took place, but from the 
airangement of the bodies, it seems certain that they did not die a 
violent death. They probably entered the tomb-chamber, took up 
their prescribed positions and died as the result of some drug. In the 
tombs were also oxen, donkeys and chariots with grooms, and among 
the harness was found a beautifully modelled silver donkey-mascoL 
Sledges, tools and statues were among the many articles buried with 
them; the queen had a chest of clothes, and there were also gaming- 
boards and other beautifully inlaid objects. 

THE SUMEfllAN ARMY 

The Sumerians were the first of the early peoples to be great in 
the arts of war, although ibcy were probably the most humane al», 
having a genius for religious speculation and lacking genuine warlike 
ambition. They fought in solid phaUiui, shoulder lo shoulder, amw^ 
with spear and shield, and wearing helmets of leather. In the intervals 
of squabbling among themselves, they joined to fight the nomad 
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tribes that perpetually raided the fertile plain and provided a source 
of danger to Sumerian civilitation. Not only with these wanderers 
did they have trouble, but with the Semitic people who seitli^ in 
Akkad, the name given to the northern part of the plain of Shinar, 
The Semites fought in open order, using the bow, and for centuries 
were no match for the Sumerians, whoso kings were often overlords 
of many Akkadian cities as welL 

SARGON'S EMPIRE 

Probably about 2750 s.c,, a Semitic chieftain called Sargon 
ruled in Akkad, and he was a truly great soldier. There were many 
legends about his birth and his rise to power: some said he was the 
son of one of the temple prostitutes; others that he had been exposed 
in a basket of reeds—like the infant Moses, centuries later; another 
version was that he had been cup-bearer to the king, whose throne he 
usurp^. Whatever his origin, he made hi msel f master over all Ak had 
and her cities, and then rnarehed to battle against the Sumerians. 
He defeated them ia one fight after another, and became king over 
the land. He then went on to ^in other conquests over ihe wan¬ 
dering people known as Amorites, 

At this time, the prosperity and trade of Sumer were considerable, 
and to ensure them, it was imperative that the trade-routes should be 
well policed and safe for travellers. Contmuous warfare would have 
been fatal to trade. So the Sumerians, after a show of resistance, 
settled down happily under the rule of a Semite. 

Saigon continued to expand his kingdom: after conquering the 
Amorites, he overran Elam, Eventually he was ruler of an empire 
which stretched from Elam on the east across to the Mediterranean, 
and reached far up the two rivers. He sailed to Cyprus, but it is un¬ 
likely that he conquered it. His empire was divided into districts, 
each under a governor, some of these being of Sumerian birth and 
others being &mites. 

This widespread Semitic kingdom meant that various nomad tribes, 
who had never before settled in any district, had to learn a new mode 
of life. They discarded their tents and built brick houses, and they 
beg^ to write their own tongue, using cuneiform writing. They 
learned the Sumerian methods of government, and quickly absorbed 
their culture, soon outstripping them In the arts. The two races lived 
peaceably together, the Sumerians still with their shaven heads, the 
Semites with heavy beards and moustaches, and long, dark hair 
flowing over their shoulders, or done up into a *‘^bun" for active 
occasions, such as going into battle. 

In religion, the Sumerians refused to allow any infusion of Semitic 
thought. The worship of their gods went on side by side with the 
Akkadian. On the carved seals, we first see the gods portrayed as 
feasting and making merry; then the reliefs show men in prayer to 
them. Saigon's rule was so great that the divinations made for him 
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in the temples were copied and handed down, for future geneiations 
to profit from the wise courses th^ indicated. The Semites did not 
always remain in power; the rulers came sometimes from the one 
land, sometimes from the other. The two peoples Uved peaceably to¬ 
gether under a central government, both countries being regarded 
as equal, and the king was called King of Sumer and Akkad. 

While Sumerians and Semites lived together, the latter became more 
and more the dominant race politically. This was probably because 
they were constantly being replenished by small tribes or families 
that came from the desert and settled down, whereas it seems there 
was never a second influx of Sumerians. The scribes continued to 
write the old language, but the Semitic tongue of Akknd in 
general use, Sumerian being used only on ceremonial occasions. 
The trade of the country was considerable. Overl^d, the caravans 
travelled into far countries, to India, to Eg^l, while the rivers pro¬ 
vided an easy route to the northern countries. The Sumerians were 
not great travellers themselves, but they sold their wares to the wan¬ 
dering peoples of the desert, who acted as middlemen and established 
trading-routes throughout the plain. The stufls of Mesopotamia were 
more famous and much more advanced than those of their contem¬ 
poraries, Many varieties were made and bfillJant dyes were usedt 
lists have been found, showing many names and a wide diSference in 
prices. Through trade, other details of Sumerian culture were spread 
abroad, and often their gods were worshipped by the inhabitants of 
distant lands, 

LireRATUEtE AND TRADITIONS 

A good deal of early Sumerian literature has survived. The legend 
of Etana is the first story of flying, Etana was a shepherd who wish^ 
to find a certain herb that would make his sheep more prolific. Fail¬ 
ing to find it on earth, he mounted an eagle and flew to the skies, but 
was hurled down to earth and killed. The legend of Adapa told how 
eternal life was lost for ever to mankind. Adapa was a kin]^ who, 
when fishing, was thrown from his boat into the sea by the violence 
of the south wind. In a mge, he broke the wings of the wind, and 
was summoned to the gate of heaven for punishment. Two of the 
gods interceded for him, but a third was jealous and warned him not 
to partake of any food offered to him. The chief of the gods, on 
hearing that he was the wisest of men and needed only immortality 
to make him a god. asked him to eat, offering him the bread and 
water of life. But mindful of the advice he had received, Adapa re¬ 
fused, so he and all his people remained for ever mortal. 

The only human bcingto obtain everlasting life was Uta-Napishum, 
who, like Noah, was the hero of a great flood. Being loved of the 
sods, he was warned of its approach, so he took his hou^ of reeds to 
Sieoes and made it into a raft-like boat. He and his family alone sur¬ 
vived the deluge, and later he became immortal. Actual proof of a 
flood of great magnitude has been found in Mesopotamia dutitig 
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rcc^fil CKcavatiODS. The silt left by it has a depth of eight feet, an 
entire civilization ap^rs to ha’ve been overlaid by it. From these 
first written tales, derived from a period before writing was in use in 
the land of the two rivers, we see that the belief ia the iminDrEality 
of the gods was held at a very early epoch* 

THE EARLY DAYS OF BABYLON 

About the year 2200 B.C-, the Semitic Amoritc^ came down the 
Euphrates and settled round the village of Babylon. They became 
powerful, and in the days when SeTiusret IIT ruled Egypt one of their 
kings, named Hammurabi, determined to conquer the neighbouriTig 
cities and make an empire as strong as that of Sargou. He was young 
and vigorous, and he started to wage war with the cities of the south. 
The full story of Elam, which lay, a perpetual meriace, on the flank 
of Mesopotamia, is told in later chapters; like the Amoritesjts warlike 
people were searching for fresh territories, and for thirty years Harn- 
murabi fought them- He was content to conquer gradually. Every 
city taken was at once fortified and garrisoned, till at last Babylon 
supreme in the laud. 

For the rest of his life Hammurabi proved that be could be an even 
greater ruler in time of peace than in war. A great many of his 
letters have been discovered, and these give some idea of the huge 
machine of government that he organized. These letters weri: written 
on soft clay with a stylus, by the king's secreta^; the tablet of clay 
was then s^ded over to prevent it from sticking to the envelope, 
which consisted of another piece of clay wrapped round the first. 
The name and address was then written on the outer covering, and 
the whole was baked. The person who remved it had merely to 
break off the outer roll in order to be able to read his letter. 

HANlMURABrS RULE 

Being descended from nomad forefathers, Hammurabi was much 
interested in the rearing of his people's flocks, as well as in the corn- 
growing that had long been the chief occupation in the country. He 
built a huge new canal, and reorganized and improved the manage¬ 
ment of the irrigation system* Flocks of sheep and goats were kepu 
and oxen and camels were used for transport in triie. There were 
also farmyard fowls, and many game-birds, such as partridges. A 
formidable list of vegetables grown by the king's gardener includes 
garlic, onions, beans, mint, cardamoms, leeks, lettuce, saffrem, tur¬ 
nips, mangolds, thyme and radishes. Travel was speedy, it being pos¬ 
sible to cover a hundred miles in two days and nights by water- The 
boats were sailed, and also poled along. Travel by land was more 
dangerous, owing to the lions, jackals, wild asses and wild boars- 

The king is chiefly famous for the list of laws known as Ham¬ 
murabi's Code, in this, he collected and codified the old laws of the 
country, besides publishing his own edicts* The punishments in the 
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O^e are severe; probably they were not always enforced. Tbe 
pricscess who entcr^ a wineshop was liabJe to be eACcoted; so, too^ 
wa^ a very e^ravsgant wife, as weU as roore serious oSenders. There 
was a judicial system which included magistrates" eonrts, judges" 
courts, and also a court of appeal. A final appeal could be made to 
the king, and from the tablets found, this seems frequently to have 
occurred. The parties concerned in a lawsuit could agree together 
what day to appear before the court within a certain time, but in 
errmina] cases the accused were allowed six months tu which to pro¬ 
duce wiLoesscs. Such crises were rare, probably because the Code laid 
doivn that "‘If a man accuses another of death and cannot prove him 
guilty, he himself is liable to death''. Widows, orphans and poor 
I>coplc were as^red of justiccL, but it was of the "‘eye for an tyc'* 
variety; for tustance, should a brick fall from a newly built house 
and Idll the owner's eldest son, then the eldest son of the bui lder was 
to be put to death. The Code also specihed the fees for every kind 
of work: surgeons, veterinary surgeons, taibrs, builders, bn^atmea 
and labourers are all mentioned, 

SOCIAL AND BUSINESS CtrSTOMS 

Society was divided into three main classes. First were the ameht, 
or aristocrats, then the mushkina or middle-class, and lastly the 
sbves. Slavery existed in Mesopotamia from an early date, but it had 
not the stigma that we now attach to It. Slaves could marry free 
people, and on the slave parent's death, the children would be free. 
They had stated privileges and could appeal to the law, but they had 
DO part in the state. Any ofifenoes against aristocrats were doubly 
punished, but to balance this the aristocmcs had to pay double for all 
services rendered them. The mushkmu were free in all ways, and need 
never serve in the army, unless danger from invasion was imminent. 

There was no religious ccrentony at a wedding. We do not know 
whether the husband and wife made their own choice, or whether the 
marriage was arranged. It was the custom for the bridegroom to take 
the bride"s father a present, which was probably the outcome of the 
earlier buying of a wifCp Tlie bride brought with her a dowry and 
trousseau. We have the record of one of these—the lady had a fur¬ 
nished house and a garden, a slav'o girl, gold for bracelets and ear- 
rings, dresses, leather giid]es,gnnding-stones for corti,copper spoons, 
seven chairs and a paia^L If she or her father broke off the engage* 
ment, the man was entitled to keep part of the dowry; if he put an 
end to it, he could not take back the present made to her father. 
There was a legal oeremony, and the wife was obliged to have her 
ma^^iage^-lines. In case of a wife"s lasting illness, the man could re¬ 
marry, but was bound to provide for the invalid. Very often children 
were adopted into families in order to provide for the parents in thetr 
old age. It is noteworthy that k was the custom for sons to 
inherit equally, the eldest being entitled to no special rights. 
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Woman was very far from being a chattel; she was r^ogniKd a$ 
an individual and a citizen. She Tetained control over her owTi money 
and oQuld go to law independently of her husband. She had a legal 
share in the estate of her husband and her father^ and could possess 
her own business and slaves. If she ran her husband's business during 
his absence, she was entitled to one-third of the profits. On the other 
hand, a debtor could make his wife a slave to his creditor, but only 
for a period of three years. 

The towns, each situated on its mound, were rather grim-looking, 
being all made of brick with flaMopped houses having few windows* 
Over them, in each town, towered the ziggurat of the presiding deity. 
The streets were several feet above the level of the doors, owing to 
the habit of throwing refuse on to them, but the insides of the houses 
were large and comfortable. The rooms were built round a central 
hall, in the middle of which was a drain, for the washing of feet look 
place on entering. Each house had its own small chapel* in which 
were housed the household gods^ and under which reposed the house¬ 
hold dead. In the palaces and large houses, bathrooms and toilets 
were plentiful* and the drainage systems were weU planned, with in¬ 
spection-points for the main drain, which was large enough for a 
small boy to pass through. In the royal palaces, there were even 
bathrooms for the slaves* and in the ladies" rooms have been dis¬ 
covered a variety of aids to beauty—iron oxide for rouge, pots of 
oiDtment, cyc-bbcti imiiilcure implements, and tweezers for eye¬ 
brow-plucking. A favourite occupation of kdJes of the time was to 
do very fine inlay-work with snippets of mother of pearl. As iit some 
modeni towns, several large houses were given over to business in¬ 
terests* and were altered accordingly, perhaps to serve as hanks or 
eating-houses. 

ACSRtCULTURE AND COlVUVimCE 

Country iifc was very much as it is to-day in Mesopotamia, 
though food was far more plentiful. The products of the country 
were chiefly agricultural, and in addition to com and flocks, the date- 
palm was greatly cultivated. It was used as fruit, and for cakes* 
honey and vinegar; the stones were made into charcoal or cattle 
fodder. Inferior trees were cut down and the wood was used for 
bridges, while the tender top part of the trunk was eaten. At harvest 
lime slaves and children were hired out to the landowTiers. Com was 
aU ground by hand* and bread was leavened and baked inside a small 
briek oven. It was made in a flat cake and was thrown against the 
inside oven wall, where it stuck while cooking; this method is still 
used in McsopoUimia to-day. The clothes in common use were 
made from wool and leather. 

The temples were the centres of business, as well as of the religion 
of the country. They acted as hanks* though there was no coinage— 
merely silve r lumps, vaJ ued by weight, o ften in standard shapes. Gold 
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was used, but only ia small quaniiiiest it was worth fifteen times as 
much as siU-er. The fixed rale of interest on a loan was 20%, and all 
governmental taxes were paid to the temple. As they were paid in 
kind, enonnous storehouses were necessary, and the outbuild Irgs 
and enclosures for the flocks were extremely large. 

THE LIFE OF THE TEMPLES 

The temples were also responsible for the schools, in which the 
children learned the numerous signs for wruing. Each lemple had to 
possess enormous staffs to deal with their many departments. Besides 
secretaries, they included shepherds and fishermen, as well as the 
household servants of the priests and their families. The temple was 
regarded as the connecting-link between God and man; indeed, the 
name “Babel”, which the Hebrews erroneously translated “confu¬ 
sion”, meant in reality “the gate of God”. Both national and private 
prayers were made there; the services were accompanied by musicians 
who played on “lyres, drums, tambourines, reed pipes, cymbals and 
bagpipes”, while the choir kept up a mournful chanting. Perhaps 
owing to the perpeluaJ strug^e with encroaching desert and the 
rather unpleasant climate, Babylon was never a cheerful land. The 
singing would have seemed most unpleasant to a western car, for it 
is thought that the sinj^rs intoned through their noses, making a 
sound rather like bagpipes. 

In addition to the large staff of priests, ihcre were also priestesses, 
and the position of high priestess was a very important one; the 
kings often bestowed it on their daughters. The high priestess was 
regarded as chief bride of the god, and the priestesses represented his 
harem of greater and lesser wives* In addition, there was a group of 
temple prostitutes. Their calling was apparently regarded as quite 
respectable for females of the lower classes; besides their usual 
duties, they were employed to nurse the children of wealthy ladies in 
society. Attached to the temple were also seers, who divined the 
future. Usually they based their utterances on marks on the livers of 
sacrificial animals; they also poured oil on water, and foretold 
happenings of national importance from the shapes it took. 

HOUSEHOLD AND OTHER GODS 

Enlil was chief god at one Lime, but when the rule of Hammurab' 
began, Marduk of Babylon took his place. Besides tlie chief gods, 
who were in early days patrons of their cities, there were lesser 
deities. Some of these had many shrines, and were responsible for the 
minor comforts and niceties of Life, such as good health, safe travel¬ 
ling, and so on. In order to represent himself as alvrays in prayer 
before the god, a man would leave a small clay figure of himself in 
the shrine. Rows of such figures have been found, usually in a room 
adjoining the one where the statue of the god or goddess stood. 
There were also the household gods, who were supposed to be inti- 
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mately connected with the spirits of the departed, and were respon¬ 
sible for the fortiines of the fanuiy. In the religious attitude of the 
times, we can find no trace of afTectioit and little of respect for the 
gods. They were feared, and had to be propitiated, but all that was 
prayed for was long life, prosperity, material comforts and the pre¬ 
servation of the family. Life after drath was still regarded as only a 
cold, grey, shadowy existence. 

SEALS AM) SOiLPTURE 

Artistically, the Inhabitants of Mesopotamia never surpassed the 
level reached before the age of Sargoti. The later setds and pottery 
were not so good, nor was there any improvement upon the early 
worked metals. Unlike the E^ptians, these people never reached a 
high standard ofsculpturc; this is not surprising when we remember 
that stone was so rare, that it was unheard-of to use a block just for 
piactice. The sculptor was always hampered by the fear of spoiling 
his costly material, and experimenting was consequently difficult. In 
many cases, it seems that the hgure has been dictated by the shape of 
the block, as received from the merchant. The great progress of the 
early people of Mesopotamia in the arts of civiliiation is remarkable, 
when the lack of material is considered. Unlike Egypt, the land had 
no plentiful supplies of stone, and all metals had to be obtained from 
other countries. The materi^ prosperity of Mesopotamia was iMiiit 
up solely as the result of her abundant agricultuial produce, her 
copious supplies of clay, and the invaluable date-palm which served 
so many useful purposes in the life of the people. 

HTITITE RAIDS FROM THE HILLS 

Although commerce flourished in the age of Hammurabt, Meso¬ 
potamian civilization was on the downward track. Perhaps the 
people neglected the arts of war, in spite of the constantly repeated 
lesson of the invading nomads and Elamites. The Hittites launched 
raids from the north-west, and made alliances with a tribe called the 
Kassites, who came from the east, somewhere about the year 2070 
B.C. The latter brought with them the horse, and the mhabitants of 
the plain viewed with wonder the “ass from the mouutains", which 
was to cause such a change in the progress of humanity. With its 
advent, correspondence was speeded up, and intercourse between the 
people of Mesopotamia and their neighbours in Syria and to the 
north was greatly increased. Some of the Kassites merely relumed 
to thejr mountain homes with their booty; but others remained, and 
largely destroyed the civilization of the plain. The canals, as soon as 
central control was lost, silted up and Hooded the districts near the 
rivers, and in consequence the whole country stagnated. For five or 
six centuries, the invading Kassites ruled over the land which they 
had helped to impoverish; but they and their allies had brou^t by 
their de predation s the first age of the Two Rivers to an end. 


CHAPTER 4 

HTTITTES, SYRIANS AND PHOENIOANS 


Tkb Anatolian plateau, which now Torms the core of the Turkish 
dominions, is a Land of rugged mountains, rising abruptly from the 
which surround it on three sides; it contains many fertile valleys 
whose rivers drain into the salt lakes of the interior It is known to 
have been inhabited from very eariy days, but it did not produce a 
civiiization so early as did the valleys of the Nile and MesopoLairtia, 
Excavations during the Last thirty years have unearthed records 
from which the annals of the country have been deciphered. Events 
were recorded both in cuneiform and hieroglyphic writing, the lines 
reading alternately from left to right and vice versa. 

KATTi 

The peoples who inhabited the county between 3000 and 3000 fl.c. 
built their settJemenis in the open, without defences of any kind 
Each small community had its own ruler, who, if he was especially 
powerful, was called the Great King, This title frequently fell to the 
king of Hattj, a district in the centre of the northern half of the 
plateau. 

The little kingdoms traded with other countries, especially Sumeria 
and Assyria; they were influenced by their southern neighbours, 
and worshipped some of their gods. Records tell of Semitic mer¬ 
chants journeying to Sumer to implore Sargon’s aid against an 
oppressive king of HatiL Sargoa’i counsellors demanded a descrip¬ 
tion of the Anatolian country, and strongly opposed the long and 
diiSc^i expedition; but after learning of the riches of the country, 
the king led a small army northward and defeated the tyrant, forcing 
him to acknowledge Sumerian overtordship. After settling trade 
grievances, Sargon led his merchants home in triuniph, bringing with 
him tribute, which included various kinds of strange trees and orna¬ 
mental shrubs for bb royai garden. It was the mineral riches of the 
plateau that gave it peculiar interest, and legend points to the in habi¬ 
tants of the southern coast of the Black Sea as having been pioneers 
in the working of iron. 

THE HI i t H E E.VfPIRE 

Upon the civilization which Anatolia had gained from Mesopo¬ 
tamia another one was superimposed. Some time before 3000 a.c., 
Haiti was invaded by an Aryan race who spread over the eutire land, 
bringing with them customs very diflerent from those of the old in¬ 
habitants and their neighbours. They built up a powerful empire, 
and though we have Little idea of where their actual frontiers were, 
we know that they waged war successfully against their neighbours, 
and were overlords of many places. Unlike the Assyrians, they never 
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boasicd of useless cruelty to those they conquCf^, but seem to have 
bc<?n aiiiong the more humane early powers. ’When Xhty caplurcd a 
cuvt they took the entire population into slavery, and brought n^Ks, 
herds and aJl portable goods back to their own bnd. The town tiself 
they destroyed utterly; and the king solemnly cursed any man who 
should attempt to rebuild it; then the desolation was sown with a 

small, extremely prickly shrub, . , . , . - , 

A large proportion of the wealth gained in ihcir sucoessrul ex¬ 
peditions went to build and endow temples, especially those dedicated 
tj the storm-god, whose worship was wide-spread throtighoui 
Hatti- 

GOVXRNMEIVr ON KEL’D,\L LINES 
The empire was governed on fen da I lines- At the bead was the 
Great King, and under him lesser kings, who were often men of his 
own family. There were also warlike nobles, each ruling his own 
lands and leading his men to battle. Tn contrast with all other mon- 
amhs of early days, the Great King was not an autocrat, though he 
was head of the government; any private quarrel or personal matter 
had to come before a supreme court, consisting of the members of 
the royal family. The king could choose his own successor, but bis 
choice had to Iw approved by the family assembly. Records have 
been found of a dispute on this matter which arose in the reign of 
King Hattousil, who had appointed one of his sons as successor, and 
later found it expedient to disinherit him in favour of one of his 

brothers. . ^ . j . , 

He proscribed his queen Hastojar, whom he upbraided before 
the family council, calling her a viper, because she had intrigued on 
behalf of the dispossessed son. At the end of his reign, there was a 
revolution in Haiti; the inhabitants rose against their governors and 
put them to death, seizing their goods. Despite many royal assas¬ 
sinations and struggles for possession of the throne, the Hittites kept 
their empire intact, and continued to enlarge it. Their expeditions 
went farther and farther afield; they devastated Babylon and look 
its spoils back to Haiti. How'ever, in spite of these successes, they 
did not settle in Sumer, or coloniie it in any way, this being due to 
its distance from thetr own country. 

tXJWNFALL AND RECO’V'ERY 

During the seventeenth century B.c,. Asia Minor suffered from 
many invasions, which broke the HitUte power. We do not know 
who the disruptive peoples were; they were possibly the folks known 
to the Egyptians as the Hyksos. Onoe the Hyksos had disappeared 
the Haiti resumed their sway and held it for two centuries; their 
outstanding king was Shnhhilumss, He remained on friendly terms 
with Egypt, congratulated Akhnatoti on his accession, and sent him 
presents. 




StAitis of Tfi$hiib and Hepd, Hittile deJtia f/p/fX found in iJw of Tell 

Halaf actd (r^A/) btut of an inhabiiant of MobecijchDam discovered in ihc 


Into Valky* 



Representation of Sumerian home and 6e1d life, found in a icmplc at lir« showing 
the eaily kUted dneu of Sumedans in the fourth milknnium tuC. 














Thb iteK recently excavated at Nimrud (the aiKient Calah) aikJ reproduced by 
penniMtoQ of the British School of Archaeology In Irati which hold^ the copy¬ 
right, rcprcwt[3 Ajhur-nasir-pal II, who exEcndcd the Assyrian Empire in the 
ninth ccntiify b,c^ The cuncilOTtn inscn'pfion gives a dciaikd list of the thousands 
of guests inviEjed Eo his banqueE. The list made a tiscful summary of manpower 
availahle for militaiy duties and public work. 



The &vt thirty years of the retgn of Assur-BaPii-Pak who a seen here at dinner 
with his quttn, were ihc golden age of Assyria but before the end of bis reign 
bad times came and he was forced to lament: “Misery of mind and flesh bow me 
down; wiih cries of woe I bring my days lo an eod.^ 
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A letter has been found which gives a vivid picture of the political 
relations between the two countries. At the death of Tutankhamenf 
his widow, one of Akhnaton’s daughters, wrote to ShubbUumas and 
begged him to send her one of his sous as a husband, in order to 
maintain her own royal line upon the throne of Egypt. The king was 
suspicious and sent messengers to enquire into the genuineness of the 
princess’ request. On their return with another letter, half reproach¬ 
ful, half frantic, from the young widow, a Hittite prince was dis- 
patched to Egypt* He died as soon as he got there, probably mur¬ 
dered by the usurping Pharaoh, who, however, declared that it was 
a natural death. Great was the grief of Shubbilumas. He declared 
war, and marched down into the Etelta, wJiere he gained many victor¬ 
ies and collected great spoils. On the return of the army to Hatti, an 
epidemic broke out, which ravaged the country for twenty years. An 
Oracle declared this to be a punishment for liberating some Semitic 
prisoners in Egypt, in violation of an oath made to the storm-god. 
Shubbilumas died at a great age, and his son, who followed him, 
died of the pestilence soon afterwards. 

The succeeding kings continued their successful campaigning, 
greail y enrich ingthccounirywiththe booty t hey captured. War with 
Egypt went on intermittently, a really great battle being fought at 
Kadesh, during the reign of Rameses II. Thou^ the Egyptians re¬ 
corded this as a national triumph, it was in reality a drawn battle, 
which gave the Hittite king an opportunity to incite all Canaan to 
revolt against Egypt, 

IHE HTTITTE ROYAL FAMILY 

The office of the Great King called for eatreiue energy and varied 
talents. He was responsible for the welfare ofhb subjects, seeing that 
none lacked, and that justice was done to the purest as well as the 
richest of his people. He was commander-in-chief of the army, and 
generally led it in person. Finally, he was responsible for the attitude 
of the gods to his people, and had to take the chief part in all great 
religious oeremonies, and pay attention to the many and complicated 
rites and feast days. Some of the ceremonies could not t^c place 
without the king’s presence, in which case he had to forego his annual 
campaign and leave it to his generals to conduct. If absent, he was 
represented in the ceremonies by a loaf of bret^, over which he had 
made a certain gesture. He was the supreme judge over all courts, 
and made and proclaimed the laws. T^e Great King was not re¬ 
sided as being in any way divine during his lifetime, but he was 
numbered among the gods when he died. The Hitt lies did not say 
“when the king died", but "when the king bei^me a god". 

Queens could never rule: if the king had no son, he appointed as 
heir his daughter’s husband, A queen could act as re^nt during the 
of her husband or the minority of her son; she also took *n 
active part in religious ceremonies. Besides the chief queen, there 
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was a royal harem coasisling of three different ranks, tf the queen 
had no sons, the heir was chosen from one of the sons of the first 
rank in the harem, but no child of a lesser wife was eSigible as ruler. 
Unlike the Egyptians, the Hitlitcs never married near relations; the 
laws against this were very strict. Often the heir presumptive was 
appointed as one of the lesser kings; sometimes he was a priest. 
There were three holy cities in the country, which were governed 
entirely by the priests. 

^^^LITARY SERVICE AND SOCIAL CUSTOMS 

The great lords each had a following of warriors, who served under 
them in the king's army. Each lord took an caih of allegiimce to. the 
king, and many of them had command of bajids of chariots—<swh 
chariot requiring a driver, a shield*bearer and a warrior armed with 
lance and bow—as well as infantry; he received a dcBnite proportion 
of the spoils, and every common soldier had his portion. The army 
consisted entirely of feudal levies and foreign mercenary troops, 
chiefly from nomad tribes. They had competent engineers, and their 
weapons were of iron, which gave them a great advantage over their 
enemies. They fought only in summer, and camped in enemy terri¬ 
tory in winter. Treaties were engraved with much care on gold, silver 
or iron tablets. 

The workers, farmers and artisans were called by the Sumex^ 
name of rtiarWciflu. There were many slaves, mainly of foreign origin, 
and the system of taxes was much the same as in Mesopotamia. 

Marriage took place between dilTercnt social grades, and was usu¬ 
ally arranged in tho same way as in the land of the Two Rivers; if a 
man carried off a bride, he had to pay the usual marriage-present to 
her father, or if she was engaged, to the bereaved fiaiici. A marri^ 
woman could live either in her husband's bouse or in her father's. 
Adultery was punishable by death, but divorce was common. A 
widow had to marry her late husband’s father or brother. 

For committing a murder, the criminal had to deliver a body in 
return, though this need not necessarily be his own. If the murder 
was premeditated, the penalty was four bodies. When the mur^rer 
was unknown, the tovm was responsible for the tally of bodies (a 
practice which resembles the group responsibility of the early Eng¬ 
lish); but if the murder was done in open country, there was no re¬ 
dress. For any injury, the culprit had to replace the worknoan, give 
the injured man an indemnity, and also pay the doctor's expenses. 
The indemnity varied according to the part of the body injured, 
Deportarion was frequently imposed as a punisbnicnt, especially for 
oQenoes of a viotent kind. 

The Hittjtes had, literally, hundreds of gods: their own, their 
neighbours', and those of the people whom they conquered. The 
chief dlvinliy was the sun-goddess, who was wife of the stonn-god. 
In addition to this goddess, there were several sun-gods, and the 
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stono-god was often a different one for each city. The bull was re¬ 
garded as a sacred beast, as it was those Aryans who had con¬ 
quered India; the disc of the sun often appears in the temples, and 
the two-headed eagle of Babylon was used as a heraldic emblem on 
the round fiat seals. 

One of the earnest legrads concerns a god who had a quarrel with 
a great serpent, and enlisted the aid of a man to help him in the 
struggle. He got the man to give a great feast and invite the serpent, 
which duly arrived, with its children. They ate so much (bat they 
were unable to get back into their holes, and so the god was able to 
If ill them . Another story concents a god who was lost, the famine 
which resulted over the whole earth in consequence, the search made 
for him by other gods, and his final reappearance, which ensured 
prosperity and plenty. 

There were small chapels and large temples, often standing in a 
sacred woocL Sacrifices were made, and worshippers had to undergo 
strict puiitying rites. Foreigners were regarded as unclran and were 
never allowed to join in the oational religious ceremonies. The gods 
were thought of as having the same needs as human beings; their 
statues were every day washed and dressed by the priests, and small 
meals were set before them. There were two kinds of prayer, thop 
which madfr requests and those which expressed penitence. The Hit- 
tites prayed for long life, health and prosperity, and thought that 
their prayers would be more readily answered if the petitioner en¬ 
tered the temple in a state of holiness. The gods made known their 
will by vbions, and the future was foretold by seers, who read signs 
in the cattails of sacrifices, as the Sumerians did. There were also 
priests who looked after the sacred birds attached to soine of the 
temples, and who prophesied future happenings from their move¬ 
ments. 

Some of the towns were built on mounds, like those of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, but the capital, Hattusas, the modem Boghazioy, was a 
mountain town and a fortress with immense double walls. The 
Hitiites were the first users of the porch, which they decorated. 

The Assyrians adopted their ideas in sculpture, and improved 
greatly upon their chisel work. The Hittite god of war was portrayed 
with a pointed helmet, adorned with horns, and cheek-guar^. The 
people are always shown wearing high head-dresses, and their salute 
was to extend the hand with the fist closed. 

THE END OF THE KrTTITK 

The empire was finally destroyed by an influx of the “people of 
the seas'* and nomads who attacked it from inland. A few tribes 
remained intact in the interior of the country for five hundred 
years, but they were then overwhelmed by Sargon II of Assyria, and 
the Hittites were heard of no more. Yet they bad left thdr mark on 
the bistoiy of the Near East. They had kept the eastern nomads at 
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bay, and so helped the civilizations of Syria and Mesopotamia. By 
their military skill, they had checked the expansion of 
stioyed much of the empire which Tuttnosc had established. Their 
control of the iron mines gteatly inftnenced the military and economic 
development of their southern neighbours. Their stone buildings 
served as a model to the Assyrians who conquered them, and their 
policy of keeping an empire at peace by deporting rebellious popula¬ 
tions set an example of ruthless efficiency which was to be copied by 
other nations in subsequent years. 

THE EARLY CITIES OF SYRW 

South of Haiti, west of Mesopotamia and north-east of Egypt lay 
Syria. All intercourse between the three powers, either for trade or 
war, led them across this small and difficult country. Syria is four 
bundled miles long, and less than a hundred miles wide. The whole 
district is cut up by rugged mountam-ranges which merge into desert 
on the east and south. The fertiJe strip along the north-west coast, 
called Phoenicia, is entirely cut off by the mountain-barrier from the 
fruitful valleys of the interior. Palestine, the southern part of the 
country, consists of bare hills on either side of the deep valley of the 
Jordan, and has an almast harbourless coastline. Its geographical 
features made the formation of a strong and centralized government 
difficult, but this political weakness did not interfere with economic 
progress. Recent digging, at Jericho and elsewhere, has given ample 
proof that sevMi thousand years ago the Syrian communities had 
advanced far on the road of civiUzation. 

Syria seems Co have been inhabited from earliest times. Its first 
people probably belonged to a great dark-white stock that was spread 
round the shores of the Mediterranean, and reached as far as France 
and Britain. But ever since the tribes began to move about, Syria had 
endured one influx after another. In times of drought, Semites from 
Arabia migrated into its low fertile valleys, rich in grain and fruit. In 
addition to the peoples of the three great civilized nations, Syria was 
open on the west to the traders and pirates of the Mediterranean, and 
sometimes to invasions of barbarian tribes from the north-^t. 

It is not surprising that the Syrians became the chief traders of 
early times. Their markets flourished; in their bazaars, the glass and 
beautiful handiwork of Egypt could be exchang)ed for the brilliantly 
coloured stuffs of Mesopotamia, and the metals of the Hitlites for 
carvings of strange Indian beasts, As early as 40QO B.C., the Syrians 
had access to copper, but that of Cyprus was more in demand by the 
other nations who needed to buy it. Afler 2000 a.c., horse-breeding 
became important in the country, and later still the iron mined near 
the Black Sea gave a further impetus to trade. 

About 1400 B.C., there was a fresh desert invasion, hy tribes called 
Aramean. Under the influence of Egypt on the one hand and the 
Hittites on the other, they built powerful royal cities. Perhaps the 
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gieatest of theso, owing to its position at the interseciion of impor¬ 
tant trade-routes, was Danusctis. For a long timfij the power of this 
city blocked the Assyrian empire’s route to the sea, and protected the 
little Hebrew tribes to the south. The Aramcatis raised Syrian trading 
reputation to a great height. Their language, Aramaic, was the lan¬ 
guage spoken by Jesus-—not, as might be expected, Hebrew. The 
Syrians spread the use of the iphabet, which they had taken from the 
Phoenicians, to the cast, where it was adopted by the Persians, and 
by even more distant peoples. Ever-increasing trade encouraged the 
practice of lending securities, and the first banks, apart from the 
temples, grew up. , 

Palestine, the southern part of Syria, took its name From the Philis¬ 
tines, a fierce people who probably came from Crete. They were 
civilized and well-armed when they reached their new country, and 
wore body-armour and feathered head-dresses, TheSr cities fought 
perpetually against the Hebrews, who dreaded them, tiU David and 
Solomon managed to shake off their domination. 

PHOENICIA AND TKE UNCHARTED SEAS 

The northern coaslland, called Phoenicia, was inhabited by the 
people who are called Canaanites in the Bible, Probably they came 
from the shores of the Red Sea, somewhere about 28W b.c. j the 
Greeks nicknamed them the Phoeniciars or Red Men. They were 
very independent, building strongly fortified cities, someiimes on 
islands, The chief of these were Tyre, Sidon, Byblus and Aradus; 
each was ruled by a king, and there was much rivalry between them, 
especially between Tyre and Sidon. A stubborn taciturn race, leaving 
few records behind them, the Phoenicians are chiefly interesting to 
us today as having been the inventors of the alphabet and the real 
forerunners of the sea-go lug peoples. 

The first sea ventures were probably made in search of food. Those 
who lived on a coast with poor soQ soon found that a catch of fat fish 
was a better meal than a half-starved animal. The Mediterranean is 
the home of the tunny, a monster capable of supplying several large 
families with many adequate meals. It has been used as food for 
thousands of years. The earliest boats were probably rafts and 
wooden canoes, made by laboriously cutting down a tree with a stone 
axe, and hollowing out the inside, often by fire. They were propelled 
and steered by a paddle; it was a real advance when someone first 
thought of fixing his paddle to thole or rowlock and using it as an 
oar. Quite soon a small sail was in use, made of oxhide, papyrus, 
hemp or flax. These primitive boats were used only for short 
coastal journeys. 

When the Phoenicians arrived on the Syrian coast, they quickly 
showed themselves extremely competent mariners. They had only the 
narrow seaboard as their territory, and so were forced to make a liv¬ 
ing by trade, instead of by production. The abundant supplies of 
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wood from the forest of Lebanon were ideal for building ships and 
makinE pine oars> Lack of good harbours forced the Phocrticiaiis to 
go further afield, and they soon discovered helpful currents that made 
it a simple matter to journey from Tyre to Cyprus* south to Egyptp 
and then home- Their boats, with anything up to thirty rowers, had 
one movable mast amidships, with a single square sail, were 
steered by two paddles in the stem. There was no cabin-space, and 
no anchor. If possible, they tied up the ship to the shore, otherwise 
stones, attached to ropes, were thrown overboard. 

When the power of Egypt declined, the people of Crete, who had 
dominated in the maritime world, were overwhelmed in a great dis¬ 
aster, The carrying trade that had been Crete's passed entirely into 
Phoenician hands. Very soon their ships became known in many 
lands, and their sailors were famed for skill and daring^ They carried 
cargoes of Cypriote copper, and Eg^lLan gloss and porcelain; they 
also sailed to the head of the Adriatic to fetch tin and arnber+ Once 
tin had been discovered, the voyages westward became imperative, 
and the Phoenicians were always willing to take a risk if they thought 
the profit would be worth while. And very full of risk must those 
early voyages have been. There was no compass and no mapSp and 
each ship kept lookouts, who, on coastal voyages, stood at the prow, 
sounding with Jong poles, Utdike a sailing ship, which may be driven 
helplessly on to rocks, these early ships* with their many oars, could 
back water and so save themselves. At an early date^ the Phoenicians 
learned to steer by the scars, and so could sail all nighty instead of 
having to stay in harbour till daylight. 

PHOENICIAN COLONIZATION 

As they became accustomed to voyaging the lengt h of the hfediter- 
ranean, some of the Phoenicians seHled at different places along the 
coast. Perhaps these early colonies began with just a few pKsple, 
staying in a small community of strangers^ in order to collect such 
go^s as were suitable for barter when next a ship arrived. Soon the 
Phoenician element increased; emigration was an excellent way to 
dispose of the surplus population, and the settlements beenme recog- 
nbed tiading-oentres, useful to the sailors os friendly harbours. They 
grew up all along the north coast of Africa, in Sicily, on the south¬ 
east coast of France and even as far off as Spain. Most of them pros- 
pered exceedingly and continued their founders' mercantile and 
marine tradition* long after the fall of Tyre. Phoenicians are said to 
have soiled to Cornwall and traded there for tin, but it is more prob¬ 
able that the tin was transported by the straits of Dover and then sent 
overland; it would have been almost impossible to get a heavily 
freighted boat of that time safely across the Bay of Biscay. The re¬ 
turn journey from a mining country must always have been perilous; 
having no headsoiL the boats were difficult to manage with a heavy 
cargo, and they could not be rowed against a strong gale. 
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There is a pitiful record of the adventures of an Egyptian envoy, 
named Wenamon, who was sent by Ranreses XII to Byblus, to pro¬ 
cure cfdi rr wood for the priesthood of Amon, As their wealth had 
greatly declined, he was provided with only a small quantity of silver 
ind gold. He took passage on a Phoenician ship from the Delta, and, 
when it stopped at Dor, on the way to Byblus. he was robbed of all 
he had. He complained to the prince of the city, who refused to grant 
him compensation; however, he nmnaged to obtain a bag of silver. 
When he arrived at Byhlus, a city which sixty years previously 
trembled at the might of Egypt, the king refused to give hrm an 
audience. After some weeks of waiting, Wenamon was about to re¬ 
turn to Egypt in despair, when he obtained his audience by a stroke 
of luck One of the young priests went into a religious frenzy, and 
in a fit of prophetic ecstasy, declared that the king should receive 

'^Wenamon wrote of this jnterviewt “I found him sitting in his 
upper chamber, leaning his back against a window, while the wavra 
of the great Syrian Sea were beating against the shore behind him. 
Wenamon ask^ for the cedar wo^, and the king demanded pay¬ 
ment for it, Wenamon argued with him. but, while fully admitting 
the debt of culture that his country owed to Egypt, the king remained 
adamant. A messenger was sent back to Egypt, and, apart from a 
small quantity of heavy wood, sent in advance as a proof of good 
faith, the lo^ were not cut until he relumed with some gold and 
silver vessels, bales of cord, and rolls of papyrus. The king told 
Wenamon of the last Egyptian envoy, who waited so many years 
that he never returned to his own country, and then, with gnm 
humour, offered to show him the tombs of the city. The unfortunate 
envoy must have been thankful to start his homeward voyage, but his 
irials were not yet at an end. He was shipwrecked an the way back, 
and barely managed lo escape with his life. The story provides ^ 
intc resting example of the profound change that had occurred in the 
relative military strengths of Egypt and Syria. 

THE GENIUS OF PHOENICIA 

Herodotus wrote that the Phoenicians were reported to have sailed 
the whole way round Africa, about 600 B.C., on behalf of the Pharaoh 
Necho. The report said that it took them two years, during which 
time they laid up the ships twice, sowed com and wailed for it to 
ripen. It is not certain if this is true, but it is at all events quite prob¬ 
able. There had long been a belief that Africa was circumnavigable, 
and the coastline was not particularly difficult. The Phoenici^s 
report as to the different position of the sun after the Cape had been 
rounded, and the fact that they took the easy way. in which any ^t 
is helped by currents, make the tale credible. Men who had long been 
accosted to sail through the Red Sea to the land of Punt, would 
certainly be rapable of enduring the extremes of Afncin climate. 
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During the centuries when the Phoenicbms had the monopoly of 
the Mcdilerranean carrying tradcp they became vcfy good workmen. 
But not one object which has survived shows any trace of originality; 
they borrowed all their designs and ideas from other people. A land¬ 
slide in 1922 disclosed the tomb of a prinee who had ruled about the 
year 2000 BX. There were wonderful gold and silver objects in the 
grave, but all reproduced Egyptian designs. The Phoenicians became 
expert with metal, casting, hammering and engraving it perfectly. 
They learned the art of making glass, again from the Egyptians, and 
they became renowned for their stuffs^ which were dyed with the 
famous Tyrian purple; this was obtained from a small sheU fish, 
called murex, which was very plentiful on that coasts The civilization 
of the west was also greatly itiEuenced by the oriental designs passed 
on by the Phoenicians* The lotus dower, the sphinx and various 
wiDg^ monsters were all made familiar to western eyes by Phoeni¬ 
cian craftsmen. Styles of dress were taken from one land lo another 
35 the result of trade. 

Perhaps most important was the spread of the alphabet to the 
west. This invention had been developed from Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyph ic5, and had iwcnty-two signs, all consonants. The Phoenicians 
adopted it, imported papyrus from Egypt and arranged the letters in 
a fixed list. Each wa5 cdled by an everyday word that began with it ; 
from the words representing a and bi the Greeks took their alpha, 
beta, from which we get our present word alphabet. AH western 
alphabets arc descend^ from the one arranged by the PhoGnicians. 
They themselves seem to have used it for solely material purposes; 
the only literature they have left us i$ in the form of busmess trans¬ 
actions, religious records and a treatise on farming. 

The Phoeniciati religion was a sensual and cruel form of poly¬ 
theism. Baal, the supreme gcwl, was associated with the sun; Taauit, 
the moon goddess^ Astarte, or Ashtoreth, goddess of fertility, and 
many lesser divinities were also worshipped* Their rites were per¬ 
formed with extreme licentiousness, and there is evidence that they 
included child-sacrifice. 

Phoenician workmen were in demand in many countries; they 
were frequently employed by the Assyrians to make furniture,* Solo¬ 
mon used them for the building of the temple at Jerusalem. He also 
purchased much of his material from Hiram, king of Tyre, who sent 
the cedars and pines down by sea, tied together into rafts. 

But although, during the reign of Solomon, there was friendship 
between the people of Tyre and the Jews, and later between Ahab 
and Sidon, as a rule there was no love lost between them* For the 
Phoenicians were pirates as well ns traders, and were especially 
addicted to stealing women and selling them as slaves. It may be the 
intense distrust that the Hebrews had for their seafaring neighbours 
that gave them that perpetual horror of the sea which is noticeable 
throughout the Bible, from Genesis to Revelatiom 
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The PhocEiicians wnere unpopular with oEher races. They were 
kikowQ as the biggest li3r$ of their age, and dciubllessthe wish lo keep 
their all-important trade-routes and objectives lo themselves, made 
them adopts at fabricating legends designed to scare other people 
away. They are credited with the iawntion of the tale, so horrifying 
to ancient mariners, of the perils of Scylla and Charybdis^ The pro¬ 
phet Jeremiah was indignant with the people of ierusalcm for buying 
fish from the men of Tyre on the Sabbsith day, and the hatred of the 
Jews for the cities of Tyre and Sidon was heartily expressed by 
Ezekiel, who prophesied the abasement of their excessive pride by 
the powerful armies of Nebuchadnezzar. Though TyrCp when the 
lime caiacp managed to defy this king for thirteen years from her 
rocky island, Phoenicia was constantly menaced by Babylon. 

Even the stout hearts of the Asiatic Phoenicians could not save 
their ancient cities from the armies of Persia and Macedonia; and 
their history becomes merged in the great empires which absorbed 
them. Bui the colonies they had planted in Africa kept their inde¬ 
pendence, and in later centuries, Carthage was destined to dispute the 
rule of the westerii Mediterranean with Rome. Though Syria lost her 
freedom, her people played a great part in the intellectual life of 
the world, and her story is the true conhecdng-liak between East and 
West, and betw^een ancient and incdieval history. 

Cff after 5 

ASSYWA AND CHALDEA 

The hilly counlry to the north-^t is very different from the plain of 
the Two Etivers. It has a good climate, and does not need the careful 
irrigation of Mesopotamia, as it has a regular rainfall and is well 
watered by the Tigris and its tributaries. Among the well-wooded 
hiUs are fertile vullcys and red undulating ploughed, similar to that 
of the west of England. There are plenty of varieties of stone for 
quarrying, and many trees, but the date-palm is uot among them. 

ASSYRIAN EARLY STRUGGLES 

This high land, formerly known as Asset, and liUer as Assyria, has 
no natural frontiers^ and it is uncertain who Qrst Lnhabited it. Some 
of the c^licst reLfc$ appear to be of Eastern origrn^ but by 3000 b.C. 
a Semitic tribe had settled at Assur^ where they founded a city-state. 
They spoke a dialect akin to that of their neighbours of the plain, and 
were in constant intercourse with the Sumerians^ For hundreds of 
years they were ruled by other nations. During the reign of Ham¬ 
murabi, picked Babylonian troops occupied Assur; sometimes it was 
under Hittite domination^ sometimes under that of the warlike MU 
tanni to the w^cst, or of northera tribes. Assyria adopted many cus- 
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toms from tluHc countries; she used the cuneiform writing of Baby¬ 
lon, and copied ihc Hittite artists, decorating buildings, which were 
of brick on a stone foundation, with carved stone animals and leliefs, 
Babylonian gods were worshipped, but the chief divinities of the land 
were Assur, or Ashur, god of war and thunder, who was represented 
by the sun, and Ishtar, goddess of war and fertility. 

Fifteen hundred years of war toughened them, and the use of the 
hoise strengthened them. The struggle to the south-west, between 
Egypt and her Syrian dependencies, left Assyria free to expand. A 
record of a present of gold, sent from the Pharaoh Amenhoiep 111, 
shows that Assyria was regarded as a potential power. About 1250 
B.C., an army went down the Tigris and captured Babylon, which 
was still under its Kassitc rulers. The Assyrians held the city, and 
their Icing, Shalmaneser I, then marched against the Hittites, drove 
them back from the Euphrates and invaded their country. He nar¬ 
rowly escaped defeat from a king who managed to cut off the entire 
water supply of the Assyrian army, but the invading soldiers, accus¬ 
tomed to hilly country, made successful attacks on the villages and 
small towns, wiping them out piecemeal. 

THE SOLDIERS OP ASSYRIA 

About 150 years later, Tiglath Pilescr i increased the boundaries 
of the kingdom, conquering more Hittite land, and exacting tribute 
from Sidon and Byblus. He was a mighty hunter, slaying elephants 
and wild bulls on the plains pf the river Khabur, as well as lions, of 
which he claimed a bag of eight hundred from his chariot and a hun¬ 
dred and tw'enty on foot. He rebuilt many palace and temples, 
adorning ihe gardens and parks with foreign shrubs and fruit trees 
brought hack from his campaigns. He increased the prosperity of the 
country by repairing the water-machines and accumulating stores of 
grain. From every conquered town or village, his soldiers drove away 
ihc herds of sheep and cattle to increase the properly of the monarch. 
His collection of animals was well known, and it was enriched by the 
present of a crocodile from the Pharaoh of Egypt. 

The successors of Tiglath Pileser lost his western possessions, and 
the Assyrians were once again reduced to a small community, liviun 
round the cities of Assur and Nineveh. For two hundred years, they 
endured many hardships from invaders; the fiercest were the Scy¬ 
thians who swept down from the northern steppes, wearing coats and 
long trousers of leather, which must have appeared strange to the 
eyes of a people acoistomed to robes. But the Assyrians were loyal 
to their kings, and they were the most stubborn fighters of their time. 
They recovered the road to the mines of Cappadocia, and once more 
their troops were fully armed with iron; they launched an attack on 
the iiibes of Chaldeans and Elamites in the south with great success, 
and be^n laying the foundations of the greatest empire that the 
world had known up to that time. 
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The Assyrian Empire was e^atially a prcMiuct of the Iron Age. 
Doubtless its rulers were inspired by the past greatness of Egyptians^ 
Hittites and Akkadians^ but their empire far surpassed these prede¬ 
cessors. Geographically their advantages for expansion were few, 
but from the very beginning they seem to have been a nation^ and not 
the osgaJ ooUectiDn of semi-mdependent city-states. Assyria was a 
imlitary state with a deliberate policy of expansion, the pemstence 
of which was remarkable. She was the first great oriental monarchy, 
and fell only before an empire that had learned from her the arts of 
war and govern raem. 


THE ASSYRIAN TERROR 

Assyrktegan her policy of expansion by attacking and plundering 
wealthy cities. Ruthfess punishment, such as mutilation, crucifixion 
or blinding, was meted out to the governors and prominent men of 
these conquered cities, and whole sections of the population were de¬ 
ported, in the fashion adopted from the Hitiites. These captives were 
useful a$ labourers and craftsmen* and, in addition, they acted as 
hostages to guarantee the good behaviour of the conquered province, 
Tht terror inspired by the relentless Assyrian troops in other nations 
was phenomenal. Isaiah speaks of their irresistible onslaught: 
“They shall come with sp^ swifily. None shall be weary nor 
stumble among them; none shall slumber nor sleep; whose arrows 
are sharp and all their bows bent, their horses" hoofs shaft be counted 
like flint, and their wheels like a whirlwind; their rearing shaft be 
Like a Uon; yea* they shall roar, and lay hold of the prey, and shall 
carry it away safe, and none shall deliver it/" 

Ashur-nasir-pal III began a series of successful campaigns* con¬ 
sisting of hill-fighting in the north. He succeeded in conquering many 
cities; a great many submitted peaceably to him, perhaps because he 
invariabiy had anyone who caused him much trouble flayed alive. 
An efiicient if unamiable ruler, of a cautious nature, he never under¬ 
took any regally difficuli venture, but contented himself with cam¬ 
paigns the success of which was a virtual certainty. 

His successors continued to fortify their towns, which were en¬ 
circled by a double wall and a moat* and they used their prisoners of 
war to reclaim and cultivate waste The rulers were usuiJIy men 
of cultured taste* who encouraged building and the arts. Their 
palaces were built of brick and faced with stone, and were decorated 
with alabaster and gk^ tiles, as well as wonderful friezes showing 
everyday scenes of a religious or warlike description. The human 
figure in these reliefs was still vciy stiff and unnatural* but dress and 
decoration were extremely detailed and animab were portrayed in 
vivid Ufclike style^ At one period, the empire was ruled for three 
years by the qu(^a-raother, who for this period acted as regent for her 
young son. This in itself is an indication of the high standard of 
disciplined and orderly development which had been reached. 
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The monarch was absolute, and appointed all ihc provincial gover¬ 
nors, who were always Assyrian by birth, and were all-powerful in 
iheir several districts, owing allegiance only to the king. The chief 
fiictor in the success of this method in Assyria was that ihe governors 
could always rely on support from the central govemmcni in time of 
need. They were responsible for their own troops and for the material 
prosperity of their districts. A letter has been found from one gover¬ 
nor to his king, reporting that bee-keeping has been started In his 
province and appears to be flourishing and profitable; he adds 
proudly that he himself understands the whole process. 

THE DYNASTY OF SARGON 

The succession was hereditary, but about 725 B.c, a usurper ob¬ 
tained the throne. He look ihc already famous name of Sargou, and 
is the only king to whom Assyrian records refer with a numeral 
attached to his name. Ho founded a great dynasty and built up an 
empire which lasted for over a century. He had to face opposition 
from the ever-worrying tribes of the north, from Syria, Egypt, Elam 
and Chaldea, These two lEist, hereditary enemies, formed an alliance 
in order to fight Assyria, but the Chaldeans, rather typically, arrived 
late for the first encounter, which resulted in a drawn battle. Sar* 
gon [] retreated and wait^ for the propitious moment wheu the 
alliance broke up. He then routed the Chaldeans and gained a 
decisive victory over the Elamites. 

Sargon’s son, Sennacherib, had taken an active part in the govern¬ 
ment before he came to the throne. He turned his atlentioa to en¬ 
larging the empire, conquered the Chaldeans, who had been trying to 
combine Egypt and Syria against him, and imposed his suzerainty on 
the Jews. Afterwards, he sacked Babylon and made his son supreme 
governor of the south. The prosperity of the empire was now con¬ 
siderable ; trade was much incnsi st^ and Nineveh was adorned with 
rich buildings. The king formed a system of couriers, which might be 
considered as the first postal service, so that he could receive regu¬ 
larly the reports from the governors of the provinces, which were 
about sixty in number. U is unfortunate that so little is known of the 
actual characters of the Assyrian kings, for they would prove an 
interesting study. Sennacherib paid little attention to the religious 
duties that were obligatory for the reigning monarch. He was greatly 
interested in engineering; he had the streets of Nineveh relsid, mak¬ 
ing them very much wider than previously, and he improved its 
water supply by erecting an aqueduct from the hills. Cotton-plants 
had been imported from India, and the king started the growing of 
cotton as a subsidized industry, setting aside various tracts of land 
and using prisoners of war for its cultivation. 

Sennacherib's son, £$ar-haddon, extended the boundaries of his 
dominions stUl further, for he conquered the grrater part of Egypt, 
which had for years b^n incitiag the western provinces of Assyria 
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10 revolt, and he held Cyprus. He ruled over the greatest empire yet 
formed, stretching from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf, and 
from Ararat to Egyptian Thebes. 

The first thirty years of the reign of Ashur-bani-pal were the golden 
age of Assyria. Nineveh, his capital, was the most important cily of 
the day—a cosmopolitan city, in whose flonrishiog and colourful 
bajnars many languages could be heard. Trade was brisk in her mar¬ 
kets, batiks grew up, and a coinage, consisting of metal lumps of 
standard weight, 6rst of lead and later of silver, was used. There was 
a vast class of slaves, who were distinguished by their shaven heads 
and pierced ears; they were humanely treated, and could acquire 
property. The freemen were divided into three classes: the nobles, 
who were priests, governors and generals, were a comparatively small 
section of the community (occasionally a lady of high birth was ap¬ 
pointed as governor); the commoners, who consisted largely of sol¬ 
diers; and craftsmen, who were divided into guilds which included 
bakers, traders, scribes, potters, carpenters and masons. Each calling 
was usually hereditary, and was strengthened by the system of ap¬ 
prenticeship which was applied in a comprehensive fashion. 



ASSYRIAN EMPIRE UNDER ASHUR-BANt-PAL 
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Ashur-banUpal himself was well educated in the sekoce and letters 
of his age* and tx^asted his pcoGdmcy in the art of tablet-writing and 
literary composItJoe. He collected a great libmryr over twenty-two 
thousand clay tablets have been discovered in it. In this were gath¬ 
ered the rtli^ous and scientlOc writings of his own limes^ as well as 
those of earlier date. It is thanks to them that we are ramiliar with 
the early legends and epics of Mesopotamia. The scribes of Ashur- 
bani-pd searched far afield for material for the book-loving mon^ 
arch; many of the works in his library were tn foreign languages; aU 
military records were kept, and In addition the details of con¬ 
sultations of the priestly oracle, 

ASSYRIAN REUGION AND lAW 

These oracles supplied the only means possessed by the nobles of 
swaying the all-powerful king, for the priests who controlled the 
oracles were drawn from the nobility. The Assyrians never started a 
campaign without being assured of the support of Ishtar, In addition 
to Assur and Ishtar, sixty other “*great gpds" were worshipped. 
There was a prevalent belief in magic and the power of demons; pro- 
tcciive charms were always worn. An impressive: rituaJ existed for 
the expiation of sins. 

The Assyi^s were gloomy and fanatical in their beliefs. They had 
little deductive reasoning power, and always imagined that, of two 
succeeding events, the first was the cause of the second. In order to 
profit from such results, they made fists of every possible happening. 
Their love of collecting data was of great use to later nations; Greek 
progress in astronomy was facilitated by the carefully arianged mass 
of obserations made by the Assyrians for purposes of astrology. 
Their science, which was entirely derived from the Babyloniaus, was 
all carefully recorded for the benefit of posterity, and they had 
a certain medical skilU 

The ^stem of law in Assyria seems to have sprung from an en¬ 
tirely different source from that used in Babylon. The Code of Ham^ 
miirabi must have been far too mild for this fierce fighting people, 
who were constantly coming into contact with the ferocious northern 
tribes, which* then as now^ pcqjctually attempted to invade the 
country^ fhmbhmcnts were severe: among the mildest were slitting 
of cars and noses* whipping with from twenty io a hundred lashes, 
and imprisonment with hard labour- There w^ere comprehensive laws 
for the management of the empire^ including state benefits for 
widows. If a married mim was taJeen prisoner of war, his wife was 
kept by the state for two yeu^, after which she was entitled to marry 
again. Should her first husband return later, she went back to him, 
the second husband keeping any children of the second marriage. 

The state was organi^ on extremely eficlent military lines. The 
army consisted ofehariotry^ light cavalry^ heavy and light infuntry, 
and sappers. The troops received a definite part of the spoils of 
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battle^ thus having an jnceativc to fight Their sirategy And tactics 
were far in advance of those of any other previous or coutemporaiy 
power; they excelled especially in the besieging of cities. Enormous 
baiterinE-rams were used effectively against the walls of brick towns; 
for stronger defences;, there were scaling-machines^ protected by 
arrow-proof covers; and the defending could be undermined. 

THE REVOLT OF BABYLONIA 

At the Stan of Ashur-bani-pal's reign, it seemed as though the 
CEttpire^s greatness would continue^ The king suppressed a revok In 
Egypt; later, he allowed a native to reascend the throne, and made 
an dliance with him. The grOAviug dissatisfaction of neighbouring 
countries with the relentless Assyrian poli^ of aggrandisement urged 
Babylonia to revolt, under the leadership of the governor of the 
south, who was the king*s broihcr. He made a secret alliance with 
Elam against Asbur-bani-pal, but the latter defeated ihem and sup¬ 
pressed the rebellion. Despite the siege machinery of the Assyrian 
army, Babylon itself held out For two years* md then succumbed only 
to famine. The governor set his palace alight and perished in the 
fiames. The reign continued prosperously, until the last twelve years, 
when bad times came. The aged Ashur-bani-pal lamented the 
troubles (hat had overtaken him: 'The rules for making offerings to 
(he dead and libations to the ghosts of the kings my fathers, which 
had not been piactlsedi 1 reintroduced. I did well unto god and man, 
to dead and living. Why have sickness, ill health, misery and mis^ 
fortune befallen me? I cannot away with the strife b my country, 
atjd the dissensions in my family. Disturbing scandals oppress me 
always. Misci^ of mJnd and flesh bow me down; with crie$ of woe 
1 bring my days to an end."* 

THE SLIDDEN COLLAPSE OF ASSYRIAN POWER 

There were quarrds about the succession, and at Ashur-bani-pal's 
death the kingdom was in great disorder, and the province broke 
away from the central power. Olher nations seized their chance to 
destroy the hated Assyrian domination. In the north, the Medes and 
Persians advanced; from the south, came the Chaldeans, who took 
Babylonia and LheHj assisted by the Medes, attacked Ninevehj which 
fell amid universal rejoicings. Nahum the prophet gives a vivid pic¬ 
ture of the last carnage: “The valiant men are m scarkt; the 
chariots flash with sted . , , and the spears are shaken terribly. . . . 
The noise of the whip and the noise of the rattling of the wheels; and 
prancing horses and jumping chariots; the horsemen mounling and 
the flashing sword and the glittering spear, and a multitude of slain 
and a great heap of carcases ; and there b none end of che corpses.** 
So thoroughly was the hated city laid waste, that Xenophon, two 
hundred years later, marched over its site unaware that he trod the 
ruins of one of the greatest cities the world has ever known. Not 
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until twenty “five centuries later was it rediscovered. The Medes car¬ 
ried off most of the cfaftsmcn into captivity; a handful of As^rbns 
survived for a few years in the fortress of Harrariy after which the 
people seem to have been absorbed into other ooniinunities; even 
their language was no longer spoken. 

The fail of the Assyrian Empire is even more astonishing than its 
rise to power* The great military machine destroyed itself^ for the 
constant replenishment of the army took the peasants out of the fields, 
which consequently lay fallow. The loss of man-power w£S always 
a pressing problem, for the Assyrians were never a prolific race; 
even in the lower classes, there were rarely more than two or three 
sons to a family. It is significant that the most severely punished 
crime in the Assyrian penal code was that of abortion. The great 
dominions needed many men for their defence; the lack of them, and 
the dwindling prosperity resulting from the neglect of the country’s 
natural resources^ caused the fah of the empire. 

Assyria showed to later powers* such as Persia and Macedonia^ 
the possibilities of a big oriental empire dependem on soldiers. The 
Assyrians also perfected the earliest i^iatic architecture, and pre¬ 
served in theif libraries records of theif own history and achieve¬ 
ments, as well as those of others* Perhaps the rnost lasting influence 
they had on subsequent history, was that their military regime created 
the situation which, through the teaching and counsel of the great 
prophetsj gave rise to the Jewish conception of God. 

THE CHALDEAN EMPIRE 

Nabopolassar, who, following the old tradition of hatred of the 
Assyrian yoke, had led the Chaldean tribes to the sack of Ninev-eh, 
wa$ proclaimed king of Babylonia in 625 a.€., and founded a dynasty 
that saw the last great a^ of Mesopotamia* The country took the 
name Chaldea from Kaldi, the old name of the new ruling tribe, who 
appear to have come originally from the head of the Persian Gulf, 
The power of the king depended largely on the backing of the priests; 
the lack of hen^ditary right to the throne had to be made up by a 
favourable opinion from the oracles. Consequently the Chaldean 
kings of Babylon showed a rather nauseating piety: Nabopokssar, 
when rebuilding (he great temple of Marduk, made his two young 
sons work as common labourers on the building, in order to do 
honour to the gods. 

One of these sons^ named Nebuchadrieiiar, succeeded to the 
throne, and under him the country rose to great power and splendour. 
His reign was troubled by constant wars; he protected his northern 
frontier by an alliance with the Medes, who, like the Persians, were 
of Aryan origin; their story is told in Part IV* Nebuchadnezzar 
married a Median princess^ and so was free to turn his attention to 
the little countries in the west, who were backed by Egypt* He was 
a really great soldier. His flrst important victory was at CkrchemLsh, 
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where he completely routed xht Egyptian troops* He Uicn conquered 
the Phoenician cities^ with the £?Lception of Tyre^ whichp after a siege 
Lasting thirteen years^ remained unsubdued- Afterwards he besieged 
Jerusalemp sacked itp and carried away thousands of the inhabitants 
into captivity in Babylon. Eventually he controlled all the Euphrates 
valley and the whole of Syria and Palestine, as far as the bozders of 
the revived Egyptian kingdom. 

THE SPLENDOUR OF BAB^XON 

In Spite of perpetual warfare, Nebuchadne^r found time to 
beauti^ Babylon, whose splendours soon became world-renowned. 
He appears to have had no affection for literature, but he w'as a very 
great architect^ and showed a masterly genius for producing marvel¬ 
lous buildings from the clay that was still the only local maierial. He 
continued work on the temple of Marduk^ and constructed a festal 
avenue, which passed through the beautiful gate dedicated to Ishiar; 
he connected the temple with the royal palace, a tiered buiidingp 
overlooking the river and the whole city. On the terraces he Laid out 
luxurious gardens, hUed with rare plants and beautiful trees. The 
fame of these Hanging Gardens of Babylon spread far and wide; 
they were one of the Seven Wonders of the world. Nebuchadnezzar 
also had a bridge built across the Euphrates, which iSp as far as we 
know, the earliest bridge ever to have been constructed. 

Once again there was true prosperity in the land, and trade flour¬ 
ished as in the days of Hammurabi. The Chaldeans seem to have 
absorbed the culture of their predecessors in the country, for under 
them art and science made good progress. Their most important 
science was astrology, and through its study they gained much 
astronomical knowledge. The equator was divided into three hun¬ 
dred and sixty degreeSt an^ the twelve signs of the zodiac were 
mapped out They had a strong belief in the influents of the stars on 
the lives of men; observatories were set up all over the country, and 
popular books on the subject were much sought after by the common 
people- Many superstitions still in vogue are inherited from the 
Chaldeans, as well as such expressions as **a lucky star” or 
ill-starred venture^'. 

They were further advanced than any of their contemporaries in 
the study of medicine, at least five hundred and fifty different kinds 
of drug being in general use. The doctors used instruments of bronze, 
and cloth or leather wa$ recommended for poultices. 

IHE END OF MESOPOTAXtiAN RLTIE 

Nebtichadn^zar's heirs lacked his mental and physical strength, 
as well as his fine statesmanship. After hi$ death, the kingdom was 
weakened by struggles between the nobles, and quarrels about the 
succession^ Eventually the priests elected Nabonidus, a retiring, 
scholarly man, to the throne. He was interested only in the glories of 
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the pastj and lived quietly in a town of northern Arabia during most 
of his reign. Though the great power of Lydia kept the Medes busy 
ju the norths the kingdom of Babylonia dwindled rapkILy as other 
rising nations encroached on it. When Cyrus of Persia marched into 
the plain^ the cities opened their gates to him in peaceable surrender^ 
and Mesopotamia finalJy resign^ her independence. But Babylon*! 
fate was very different From that of Nineveh- She remained the mar’^ 
kcl of many nations^ a source of wealth to her Persian conquerors. 
The caravan-routes from India and the north still converged on her, 
and the power of her priesthood continued. And when» two hundred 
years Iater» a greater conqueror than Cyrus received her sabniission* 
be planned to itiake the great city into the capital of an empire 
which should have the power to Link Asia with Europe^ 


CHAPTER 6 
TME JEWS 

From the point of view of reiigionj the Hebrews are the most im¬ 
portant people of antiquity. Their country, Palestine^ is the southern 
pari of the bridge of fertile land joining Africa and Asia, a narrow 
strip between the desert and the sea. In times of drought, nomad 
tribes from the desert have always overflowed into it; it lay between 
the great empires of Egypt, Haiti and Assyria, and their armies con¬ 
stantly crossed it. The land consists of arid limestone hills, with e 3 t- 
tremely fertile valleys in the north* cut off from each other by barren 
ridges. These valleys are rich in wheat, rye, barley, figs and vines; 
sheep and goat! pasture on the hill!, ind there are few industries. 
The country was too poor to develop into a political power, and the 
isobtioTi of each fertile centre made it e^ttremeLy dilhcult to rule the 
land as a w^hole. The Hebrew! had practically no access to the sea, as 
all the harbours* which are in the north, were held by the Phoeuleians, 
and the Philistines lived along the coast to the south. 

It i! the importance of the Jews in the world^s religious history that 
makes it necessary to tell at some length the political history of a 
people who only for half a century achieved political imporiauce 
among their more powerful neighbours. 

The Hebrews were originally men of the Arabian desen, leading a 
wandering life with their hocks and herds. Babylonian chronicles^ as 
well as letters written to Akhnatou, describe a tribe called the Hnbini 
as plundering both Mesopotamia and Palestine. It is thought that the 
Hubiru w-ere the ancestors of the Hebrews* They moved into Pales^ 
tine somewhere boivifoeit 1400 and 12QD settling wherever pos¬ 
sible, and always trying to oust the people they found already there. 
They intermarried with other inhabitants, including the Hiltiles, who 
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dwelt there in grc^t numbers; it is even thought thM the prominent 
nose ^sodated with the Hebrews is really of Hittite origin. Another 
group of tribes had seeded in EgypL Probably they wandered there 
during the rtile of the Hyfcsos* who^ being Semites Like themselves, 
would give them a good reception^ Joseph^ one of their number, rose 
to high rank as governor of Egypt, second only to the Pharaoh. 

But when the Hyksos domination ended, the new Phataohs were 
not so kind. The condition of the Hebrew tribes grew worse til] 
it became no better than slavery. At last, a leader named Moses 
arose and Led the tribes out of Eg^t. Besides being an orguntzer 
and sanitary expert^ he was their chief law-^giver^ and most 
of their code was originated by him. For a long while, they 
returned to their nomad eKisteoroe, wandering about with their hocks, 
living in tents aiid moving on when they needed fresh pastumge. 
When they reached Palestine, they attempted to conquer it, but were 
not altogether success fuL They were unable to oust the Canaanites; 
after a wMIe they settled in such parts of the country as were avaib 
able, finding many friendly tribes of the same extraction as ihcm.' 
selves. The Hebrews from Egypt did not attempt Ihe conquest of 
Palestine as a united people. They were divided into tribes* and each 
fought its own tattles* only rarely combining. 

Though the Hebrew tribes were xacially simiLar, they were mixed 
through constant intermarriage, and the only union between them 
was the bond of religion. Like the Arabs, they claimed descent from 
Abraham, who had lived beyond the Euphrates and had migrated 
from Ur to Palestine by way of Harran. They worshipped Yahweh 
as the god of Ahraham, though the fathers of Abraham had held to 
other deities. It is possible that Yahwch, who was regarded by the 
invading Hebrews, first and foremost, as a god of battle, and de¬ 
veloped eventually into the god of the New Testament, was origiTiafiy 
one of Abraham's household gods at Ur, worshipped as a tiny stone 
figure belonging to the third and least important class of deity. 
Abraham, having left his own land and its gcxls, came to regard the 
god that was always with him as hb special benefactor and protector, 
and worshipped ^'the God of Abraham^' instead of the gods of the 
difiTcrent lands in which he sojourned. 

HEBREW SETTLEME.NT IN PALESTt.SE 

So the Hebrews settled in FaJestinCp bringing with them their god 
Yahweh or Jehovah* and his house, in which were kept the stone 
tablets engraved with their law* Tliis habitation was called the Ark; 
it was carried on poles and kept in a special tent in the camp. In the 
north, the invaders became a settled people, and abandoning their 
tents, copied their Caimnite neighbours by building dwelling-phtocs. 
In the poorer south* the wandering shepherd life sUH continued. 
Though they worshipped Jehovah, they regarded him as but one god 
among many; each C^uaaniie community had Ju own Baal or lord* 
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who was supposed to giv'* fertility to his own district. There must 
have been gr 3 .vc doubts in the Hebrew mind as to whether Jehovah^ 
being a wandering god^ would prove as efBeaciotis in an agricultural 
coinnmnity as the long-settled EaaJ, Frequently the worship of both 
Baal and Jehovah was carried on side by side^ and but little differenoe 
was made in the riiuaL We know from the story of Jephthah's 
daughter that human sacrifice did occasionally take place among the 
Hebrews as among some of their neighbours^ and Jehovah was not 
regarded as having any more inhuence on life after death than had 
any other local god. In reading the Qible^ it is easy to lose sight of 
this^ as great emphasis is always laid on the worship of Jehovah^ It 
must be remembered that the books of the Old Testament were com¬ 
piled from many sources. They were not written In their present 
form until about 350 b.c.^ at least eight hundred years after the 
Hebrews had sealed in Palestine, and they are not always, especially 
in the accounts of the limes before the kings, in accord with con¬ 
temporary records. The Book of Judges, which contains the Song of 
Deborah, the oldest document in the Bible, tried to show the pros¬ 
perity of the country when the people adhered strictly to- the worship 
of Jehovah. In poml of fact, the Judges did not succeed each other 
as rulers \ they were local magistrates, each govemiiig bis own district 
only, and many of them were contemporaiy* 

SAI/L AND DAVID KINGS OF ISRAEL 

Though there were often raids and battles the Canaanites, 

the real menace to tbe Hebrews were the PbUistincs. They served a 
valuable purpose in uniting the tribes, who^ for the first time, felt the 
lack of a military leader. At the end of the eleventh century the 
Hebrews united to face the enemy; a southerner named Saul became 
their first king and led them to victory. Saul had a difficult task. It 
needed a strong ruler to keep tbe scattered and intensely individual 
tribes united, and to stir them up to fight when it was not their own 
piece of territory that was threatened* The prophet Samuel, whose 
power as a religious leader was considerable, disliked Saul and was 
jealous of his influence. During the rare times of peace, Saul was 
troubled by his rival David, who had a large following, including 
Samueh After an eventful reign, during which he moulded Israel 
into a nation, Saul died by his own hand^ haviug suffered a heavy 
defeat and the slaying of his son Jonathan by the Philistines. 

He was succeeded by his soo-in-law, David, who little by linle re¬ 
gained the cities conquered by the PhilistJn^* He gained the support 
of the $outh and took Jerusalem. This conquest of Jerusalem was a 
great mdiLary feat* for the city is situated high on the rocks, and was 
strongly fortified. Its capture encouraged the north to rally round 
Da\id, and he began a long and prosperous reign which ranks as the 
most successful in the annals of the Jews, and which laid the founda¬ 
tions of his successors' power. 
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The exploits of Davids who was a great soldier and a great poet, 
were rc-told from generation to generation; he was the most popular 
and w'etl beloved of the Hebrew heroes. Before he berame king, his 
career had been full of excitement: Saul, who feared him as a rival 
for the throDOp exiled him; many daring men joined him, and he be¬ 
came leader of a powerful band of outlaws who took toll of the 
neighbouring districts. David had an organization whereby all neigh¬ 
bouring landowners paid him a protection levy, in return for which 
the outlaws saw that no harm came lo them and their lands. If the 
money was not forthcoming from one of them, the unfortunate 
man^s goods were seized and he himself was driven away. 

When Ishbosheihp SatiFs son, and Abner, his chief captain, were 
slain, I>avid bad no rivals for the throne. He wisely made Jerusalem 
the capital; being on neutral ground, it favoured neither the north 
Dor the south. The ark was installed there, and plans were made to 
build a temple. The king's religion was sincere; he worshipped Jeho¬ 
vah and had a great respect for both priest and prophet. He was an 
excellent soldier and diplomatist, and built up the military strength 
of the nation. His reign of about forty years l^tcd till approximately 
970 B,c,; bis declining years were rendered troubled by the rebellion 
and death of his son Absalom. 

Solomon succeeded to the throne amid many poUtical assassina' 
tions. The number of wives kept by the kings of Israel always gave 
rise to trouble and competition among their sons when the king 
died. Whoever wanted the throne must be prepared to remove several 
□car TCktives from his path before he himself could be secure. Solo¬ 
mon, once firmly settled on the throne, pursued a policy of peace, 
maidiig many allLajices, and building up a great trade. He shared a 
fleet with Hiram, king of Tyre, and did business with Egypt as wcU 
as with the countries of the ea$t. To strengthen the ties with other 
naiionSp he married foreign wives, and the sbe of his harem became 
proverbial. This policy was horrible to the prophets and religious 
leaders of the people, for altars were built, so that foreigners visiting 
Jerusalem, as well as the ladles themselves, could worship their own 
gods. Solomon himself seems to have regarded these places of wor¬ 
ship as mere international courtesies—Jehovah remained his god, 
and sbaied the glory of his prosperous people. 

Ttffi GLORY OF SOLOMON 

The king had a great love of show and display^ and was especially 
interested in building. He fortified many provincial towns, and set 
out to make Jerusalem as splendid as any other capital. His father^s 
plans for building a temple were carried out* and the portable tent 
that had hitherto housed the ark was discarded^ The temple was 
small in comparison with the royal palace, on which far tnorc money 
and care were spent. Solomon had a reputation for wisdom, and 
he undoubtedly gave Israel a remarkably high place among the 
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oatioiLS. But his building caused heavy taxation, mon^ and work¬ 
men being raised by forced levies in the dilfcreot dlsLticts, and hy 
the end of lus leign, there was widespread discontent In the land. 
When his long reign ended, the northern tribes seized the opportuniiy 
to separate from the souttii and Israel finished Its short career as a 
united kingdom^ 

Solomon's son, Rehohoam, ruled the southern kingdom of Judah, 
while the rebel tribes elected Jeroboam as their king in the north, 
which retained the name of ]$meL The latter was by far the more 
important, being more wealthy, clvilLzied and vigorous than Judah^ 
which consisted U rgdy of a shepherd population^ and had only one 
large town, Jerusalem. The southerners always felt that the other ten 
tri^s were cut off from the tme worship of Jehovah; they took 
pride in their temple at JcmsalecrL The Old Testament was com¬ 
piled by supporters of Judah; consequently many of the wisest rulers 
of the northern kingdom are dismissed with the curt statement that 
they made Israel to sin. Judah was sometimes a foe, sometimes an 
ally, and more often a vassal of the more powerful Israel. 

THE OVERTHROW OF THE TWO HEBREW EHNGOOMS 

After the death of Elijah, his successor, Elisha, anointed Jehu, an 
army olhccr, as king. Jehu slew jehomm and also the king of Judah, 
who was staying with him, and entered in triumph into JezreeL The 
queen niolhcr, Jezebel, hearing of the triumph of her enemy, decked 
herself bravely in royal attire, and greeted the conqueror from a win^ 
dow with the taunt: *"Had ^mri peace who slew his master^'’ The 
sting of the remark lay in the fad that Zimri, who had murdered a 
former king and usurped his throne, reigned only seven days. At 
Jehu’s command, the attendants threw her from the window, and she 
was kilted. The new king then bad all the remaining sons of Ahab 
slaughtered. To strengthen his position on the throne, he revived the 
worship of Jehovah, casting down all the altars of the various Baab 
wwshipped in the district, and killing their priests and prophets^ 

The might of the Assyrian empire: had been steadily growing, and 
soon after the reign of Jehu, Tiglath Plkser I ovenvhelitied Israel, 
carrying many of the inhabitants away as captH'es. The northern 
kingdom became a mere province of Assyria, after an independent 
csislcncc of only two centuries. 

For a little while longer, the southern kingdom remained, though 
it came under the Assyrian domination for a short time. The feeling 
of the people^ after the fall of the northern killgdom,^ was that perhaps 
the gods of As^rta were stronger than Jehovah, and it needed all the 
eloquence of the prophets to keep them to their faith. When the in- 
habiunts of Jerusalem trembled at the approach of Sennacherib, 
Isaiah exhorted them to stand fast in the faith of Jehovah, declaring 
that he was all-powerful, and that Assyria was the scourge with 
which he punished his disobedient people. When the enemy was at 
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the gates of the city, he prophesied the plague that destroyed their 
army. The rejoicings over the retreat of Seanacherib, and later over 
the fall of the hated Nineveh, were short-lived. The new power of 
Babylon threatened Judah. In 597 B.C. an army, with Nebuchad- 
ne™r at its head, was at the gates of Jerusalem. There was a siege 
of three oionths, and the ting, his harem, and nearly all the wealthy 
people and skilled craftsmen, were deported to Babylon, along with 
the valuables from the palace and the teinplc. 

Nebuchadnezzar set up Zedekiah as vassal king, exacting an oath 
of obedience from him. But Zedekiah began to plot with the rulers 
of Egypt and Tyre and Sidon against the might of Babylon, Soon 
another army was besieging Jerusalem, which, after a year and half, 
surrendered. The prophet Jeremiah was a prominent inember of the 
pro-Babylonian party, and during the siege, constantly advocated 
surrender. Eventually it was taken, and Zedekiah was captured at 
Jericho, His sons were slain before his eyes, and he himself was 
blinded, before setting forth as a captive on the long hopeless journey 
to Babylon, where he ended his days. A second group of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Jerusalem was taken prisoner, all the chief buildings were 
systematically destroyed, and the city walls were broken down. 
There was a brief attempt to continue the government with a Jewish 
noble acting for Babylon as governor at Mizpah. He was murdered, 
and the few remaining great families fled to Egypt, 

JEWT^ WORSHIP SPRE.4DS 

It looked as if the Israelite nation had gone the same way as the 
hundreds of other Oriental peoples, who had enjoyed a brief pros¬ 
perity and then been absorbed into one or other of the great empires. 
Its tribes had known little political ability, and except under David 
and Solomon, had been of less importance than their neighbours in 
Phoenicia, Philistia and Damascus, The bulk of the poorer classes 
had been left in their mother country; but the men of substance and 
learning were ciiilcs in Mesopotama and Egypt, the two centres of 
ancient civilisation. It would have been natural for the exiles from 
Palestine to fall under the spell of richly endowed religions that were 
older than Abraham, and to sacrifice their old customs for the re¬ 
wards of busy commerce and material comfort. But this did not 
happen. The dispersion of the Jews, which Nebuchadnezzar began, 
stopped the old teoaple-worship of Jehovah, but carri^ the worship 
of Jehovah over a wider area. The fai th was kept alive by the pro¬ 
phets and their devout followers by the waters of Babylon and Nile. 
In both countries, though some of the captives feU away, most re¬ 
mained true to their god, without being oppressed by their new 
rulers. The Persian conquest left them free to return to the old 
conntiy, where, after a short attempt to restore the monarchy, gov¬ 
ernment was organized on a religious basis, with the High Pricsi at 
its head. Many remained in Mesopotamia and Egypt, to be the fore- 
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nirttiers of that Di 5 per$iQn of ihc Jews ihroughoot tlie civilized 
world which has Lasted to this day and inSuenced rnany nations. 

It is a question of supreme Lmportanoe how the Hebrews^ origin- 
ally a wandering people and never^—even when they had become 
settled agricuituralists—very powerful created their high ideal of 
God, in spile of the outside inRuences to which they were continually 
subjected* Their early view of Jehovah diSered little from their cou- 
ception of Marduk, Assur or any other god* The forms of worship 
w^ere similar; many seem to have been inherited from older inhabi¬ 
tants of the land. The Hebrews regarded certain stones and trees as 
the dweiling-places of a god^ and hence as being sacred \ and in early 
timeSk water was revered as a creator of hfe. The idea of existence 
after death was that it happened in a dark place underground. By 
all the peoples who inhabited Palestine, burial was regarded as essen¬ 
tial» and there was a great horror of the Babylonian magic. 

The essential difference between the early and late Hebrew re¬ 
ligions, was that the latter was a definite monatheism. Jehovah came 
to be regarded as the one god, and as a moral deity, whereas no other 
god had ever been regarded as free from human faults and foibles. 
This view of God was formulated and constantly impressed upon 
the people by the prophets of Israel. 

THE LAW OF MOSE& 

Tradition associates the beginnings of Jehovah-worship with 
Moses, He was a great law-giver^ and, if he is the originator of the 
Decaloguc^k be was certainly a great religious leader also. Though the 
word Yahweh is older than Moses, names made up with it do not 
appear among the Hebrew^s until his Lime, and we are told in Exodus: 
“1 am Yahweh, and 1 appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac and unto 
Jacob, but by my name Yahweh was I not known lo them.” The 
idea of monotheism had appeared in the world once before—it is 
probable that Moses, living in Egypt, knew the details of the faith 
of Akhnaton, and may have be^ inilucnced by it. Despite the teach¬ 
ing of their leader, the main body of the Hebrews oftea found It 
easier to worship the gods of the country Ln which they were settled. 
Even when the Baal-worship of a district was changed to that of 
Jehovah, it usually went on with no alteration In the ritual. The re¬ 
ligious feasts took place on dates of festivals of an agricultural nature 
that were already celebrated in the land. There was consequeuily the 
danger of people beginning to believe that, like the different Baals, 
the Jehovah worshipped in each village was a difierent god. The 
Strictest view of Jehovah worship was kept alive by a band of fanati¬ 
cal devotees, named the Rechabites, who drank no wine, refused to 
cultivate the soil or build houses, and led austere Lives as shepherds. 
Self-seeking kings, such as Jehu^ who caused a revival in the national 
worship for their own ends, deeply religious men, such a$ the prophet 
Elijah, and fanatics like the Rechabiles, all had a purifying effect on 
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the people^s nelJgiDn. The essential difference between the Hebi^w 
worship of Jehovah^ and that of their neighbours for their own gods, 
was that whereas the Baals were regarded as being akin each to its 
own tribe, Jehovah was not akin to the Hebrews, but had deliberately 
chosen them as his people and had elected to be their special pro¬ 
tector. A covenant or treaty had been made between the people and 
their god; he would guide and guard them only if they kept their part 
of the bargain, and would nol^ like other deitieSp protect them 
whether their behaviour was right or wrong. This difference gave the 
prophets a starting-point for the teaching that was to raise Jehovah 
high above all other gods. 

THE EAltLY PROPHETS 

Prophets were not peculiar to the Hebrews. Other peoples' gods 
had them in their service; many of them were possessed of the gift of 
second-sight. Most of them were subject to fits of ecstasy; they fre¬ 
quently made use of music or some form of hypnotJsin to assist them 
into a state of trance. A state of frenzy is extremely infectious^ften 
whole groups of men would be found, all acting as if they were pos¬ 
sessed. There were many of these lesser prophets in Israch but gr^t 
nien» such as ELijab, sometimes rose among them and wielded politi¬ 
cal as well as religious infiuence. A propher did not set himself up 
to be a foreteller of the future, but an interpreter of the commands 
of God. If he did foretell, it was certainly only for his own genera¬ 
tion, and concerning the events of the near future. The Hebrew pres- 
phets were much addicted to the use of symbolic actions, which were 
regarded as extremely potent. They were far from pandering to pub¬ 
lic opinioji, frequently taking very unpopular courses of action. 
There arc many points of difference between the great Hebrew pro* 
phets who have left their words in writing, but their conception of 
God was fundamentally the same. Attempts have been made to show 
that some of them gained ideas from external sources, but uo true 
parallel has been found, and they stand unique amoug the religious 
teachers o f the world. 

Earliest of the writing prophets was Amos, who, although a 
southemert preached in the northern kingdom in the eighth ceniu^ 
BX. He was a countryman, and is the fir^t known social reformer in 
western Asia, condemning the life in towns and the exploitation of 
the poor by the rich. He warns the wealthy who are battening on 
their less fortunate bFethreu, that the day is at hand when Jehovah 
will send the Assyrians to punish them^ iheir luxurious habitations 
will be destroyed, and they tbemscLves carried away captive. Amos 
taught that God Is pre-emincTitly righteous, and that his people must 
become so too. Exile was the punishment foretold for the neglect of 
their duty. He wrote little of theological interest, but passbaaicly 
denounced the crime of inhuimniry. 

Hosea, who succeeded Amos in the northern kingdom, was pos¬ 
sibly of much the same social station, being a smallholder. He was, 
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however, a native of Israel^ and the shortcomings of the land made a 
more personal appeal to him. He lived through its most troublous 
times* and contemptuously denounced the vacillating policies of the 
kings. Though not LndLOerent to the social evils of the day, Hosea is 
mOTC eoneerned with the wrong attitude of the people towards Jeho¬ 
vah. Amos'^s god was a god of justice, Hosca'^s is essentially a god of 
The prophet reproaches the people for their falling away 
from the worship of Jehovah; he pours contempt on the practice of 
sacrifice^p and urges that, above all things* man must love God+ 

ISAIAH, JEREMIAH AND EZEKTEL 

Isaiahp who, later in the eighth ceniiiry B.c*^ wrote the first part of 
the composite book of that name, was a native of Jerusalemp a mcm' 
her of the upper ebsseSj possibly even of royal blood- He started his 
cateer as a prophet by the vision which is told in the sixth chapter of 
his book, and foretold the coalition of Syria with the northern kliig“ 
dom, the fall of Samaria* and the invasion of Sennacherib- More 
than any other prophet, he held that Jehovah was the ruler of the 
entire universe; all nations were but as tools in His hands and He 
used one to chasdse the other, isaiah counselled an implicit faith in 
Jehovah, instead of reliance on alliances with other nations. Though 
concern^ more with kingdoms than individuals* he attacked social 
wrongs. The first known prophet to predict the coming of a Messiah 
to the Jews* Isaiah was given to ecstatic experiences and was a great 
worker of wonders^ and a healer. Above all things, he persistently 
preached the majesty* holiness and trustworthin^ess of God. 

The prophet Jeremiah was possibly a descendant of Moses. He 
was a man of eukurc* well versed in tradition and greatly influenced 
by the work of Hosea. Unlike the earlier prophets, who bewailed the 
evils and dangers of national sLn* Jeremiah held that the worst sins 
were individual sins* He preached that leligion was a matter of the 
hean more than of outward observance, and that it should rest en¬ 
tirely betw^een the individual and God^ Like Isaiah, he advocated 
trust in God, rather than in foreign allies; during the siege of Jeru¬ 
salem he preached a doctrine of passivencss, and held the unpopular 
opinion that it would be better to give in to the Babytoninns. When 
the city was captured, he was taken prisoner^ bui was liberated, in 
ordett presumably, to act as a good influence on the people who were 
not deported. When the headlcmg flight to Egypt took place, the 
peopk forcibly took Jeremiah with them* but no more is known of 
the fate of the tenderest and most peaceable of the prophets. 

Ezekiel was a priest who was deported to Babylon after the first 
surrender of JonjsdcniK He seems to have been given a grrat deal of 
freedom, and many people resorted to him as an oracle when they 
wanted predictions of the future. His gloomy prophecies do not swni 
to have been taken seriously until the destruction of Jerusalem^ which 
he predicted^ actually came to pass. More than the other prophets^ 
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Ezekiel was gifted with second-sight, and he frequently fell into 
trances or was possessed by ecstasy. He represents the change from 
the old Yahwehism to the Judaism of later days, and preached an 
especially individual religion. He denounced the ancient idea that 
the sins of the fathers were visited on the children, maintaining that 
each received treatment according to hb own merits. Though pre¬ 
dicting the fall of Jerusalem, Ezekiel foretold that a new, purified 
people would be drawn from the remnant, who would rise to be a 
great nation. He laid emphasis on the ritual of worship, and preached 
of a judgment day to come. The birth of a shepherd was foretold, 
who would be descended from David, and become king of the Jews. 
Ezekiel was firm in his faith that the influence of Jehovah would give 
a great earthly triumph to the Jewish nation in the future. He was 
always kindly dispos^ towards the northern kingdom, which was 
included in the rosy future he predicted. 

Most of the second part of the book of Isaiah was written by an 
unknown prophet who gave fresh heart to the despondent Jewish 
captives in Babylon. He clearly expresses the great idea of absolute 
monotheism, and prophesies that other nations, seeing its triumph 
in the future, would einulatc the Jews in their worship. 

GREATNESS OF THE HEBREW FAITH 

The change in bdief from a local to a universal god is entirely the 
work of the great prophets. As a smaU example of the change of 
view, the Temple, hitherto regarded by the Jews as the most wonder¬ 
ful building on earth, they declared not worth rebuilding, as it was 
unable to house the greatness of God. For the same reason, they 
proclaimed the uselessness of sacrifice. 

Certainly the religion of the Hebrews owes something to other 
great civili^tions. The book of Psalms, attributed to David, consists 
of a number of chants written throughout the ages. Some of them, 
notably Psalm 104, which is almost identical with a chant written by 
Akhnaton, were of Egyptian origin; many were written as ritual 
psalms, such as those coneemed with the ceremonial employed with 
regard to the ark. Psalm 45 was obviously written by a court poet to 
relebiate the nuptials of a king. Some have to do with ritud, others 
arc prophetical, and they express many contradictory doctrines. But 
their survival, and the ttsc of them in modem life, b the best proof of 
their being a collection of the finest expressions of inner religious life 
in literature. From other religions, Israel borrowed mainly matters 
of ritual; had it been more than that, the rusulting hotch-potch would 
hardly have survived and spread as it has done. The noble doctrine 
of one great deity—a god of mercy, righteousness and love—is a 
vital reirgion. The best elements of the Hebrew faith are still carried 
on to-day in Judaism, Mohammedanism and Christianity. No paral¬ 
lel to the teaching of the prophets has been found * no foreign source 
existed from which they could have drawn their beliefs. Itsccnceptioo 
and survival indeed possess ail the attributes of divine revelation. 


CHAFfER 7 

CrV'ILlZATlON'S DEBT TO THE NEAR EAST 


Before we go on lo the slory of the great empires of Persia, Macedon 
and Rome, it would be well to consider what debt these civiUzationa 
and those following ihein owed to the countries of the Near East. 

Outside the Fertile Crescent wandered prowling nomad hordes; 
ih^ lived in tents, and while a few of these were eomparatively lux* 
urious, on the whole their furnishings were extremely simple, as was 
their manner of Jiving. The nomads counted their wealth mainly in 
the Socles and herds they possessed; these forced them to be con¬ 
stantly on the move in search of fresh pasturage. For this reason, 
during nonml conditions th^ seldom formed large communities; 
often a family would maintain only occasional intercourse with its 
neighbours. Families were seldom large, for in bad seasons it was a 
handicap to have many mouths to feed. The children took their part 
in the care of the docks from a very early age, and education was eu* 
[irely of a practical nature. Bad seasons forced them to go further 
afield in search of food for the hocks, and in times of famine they 
would band together to attack the cities of the dwellers in the fertile 
lands, whose early history has been described in the past chapters. 
Those people, in every way a striking contrast to the wandering tribes 
of herdsmen, had passed from the domestication of ani mals to the 
complete control and understanding of agriculture, the discovery of 
metal, of writing and the arts, before they fell under the rule of the 
great Aiy*^ empires. 

CUI.TUBE IN THE RIVER VALI£¥S 

The fertile valleys ensured good crops to their inhabitants, who 
produced the first organized form of government when they de¬ 
veloped the city-state. This consisted of the city itself, and its sur¬ 
rounding area of culiivated land, and beyond that, pasturage. Often 
the nomads were independent, leading a self-contained existence 
under the rule of the local priest or prince, Sometimw there were 
quarrels between neighbouring stales, or an unusually ambitious 
pritKX set out to increase his possessions; then for some time one of 
the cities would be the head of several others, and its prince would 
be overlord of the conquered rulers. But whether independent or 
under the government of a neighbour, these states quickly developed 
a wry high degree of civilization. As soon as an eSeJenc system of 
irrigation was organized, the necessities of fife came so easily to the 
people that they had plenty of time to think about comfort, and to 
experiment with ways of cuhancing it. From the Near East came the 
first highly developed practical arts: metal-working, weaving, glass- 
blowing, paper-making and many others. It is not generally realized 
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that an amazing dtgre* of comfort and luxury was enjoyed by the 
upper classes of civilized peoples several thousand years be fore 
Christ. In the homes of the rich, well staffed with slaves, living was 
probably just as comfortable as it is tod ay. Hygiene was considered 
cjaremely impomnt, and great care w'os taken about personal clean¬ 
liness. Fumilune was both beautiful and corTvfoTtable, houses were 
elegantly de^mted, and interest was taken in ihc varying fashions of 
clothing, hair-dressing and personal adomment. 

THE GIFTS OF COMMEltCE 

Travel was easy in the river-valleys, either by land or by water, and 
the trader helped the worker by taking his goods to the next town or 
village for exchange. Markets grew up, people travelled to them, 
sometimes from great distances, with their handiwork; tales of adven¬ 
ture, rumours and general information, were exchanged, as well os 
goods; credit became general, and business agreements were stamped 
with personal seals. The Lydians were the first to invent a genuine 
coinage; after that, money began to pass from hand to hand, tn 
order to transport their goods, the people of the Near East built the 
earliest roads, bridges and ships. They were the first to move heavy 
weights, and to create buUdiiigs that were large even by modem 
standards. Present-day architecture is much indebted to these early 
builders, for they made use of the first colonnades, arehes and towers. 
Sculpture, too, was very far advanced: decorative work was finely 
done, and figures were cleverly portrayed, l»th in the cutting of 
enonnOLs statues, such as those of the Pharaohs of Egypt, and in the 
tiny engravings which adorned the cylinder seals. 

Shipbuilding had reached an efficient standard, and by the sixth 
century the waters of the Black Sea, Red Sea and Persian Gulf 
were wcU known to inafioers, and they had even ventured into the 
Indian Ocean, and beyond the straits of Gibraltar. There were many 
adventurous sailors willing to set out for uncharted seas, although 
piraqp was frequently t he object of these early mariners. Often trade 
and piracy went hand in hand, and many seafarers turned to trade 
only when a strong power had curbed their marauding None of the 
early great kingdoms or empires maintained their sea supremacy for 
long; generally, if possible, they made use of the navies of conquered 
subjects or of their own aUles. Crete and Phoenicia are possibly the 
only two nations to have a lasting effect on maritime affairs before 
the advent of the Greek sailors, who arc described in the next part of 
this book. Nevertheless, the Mediterranean was busy with shipping 
throughout the summer months, and the spirit of adventure and dis¬ 
covery, which later animated the great sailing people of the north¬ 
west, had in this region already come into being. 

Writing was one of the most important inventions of the Near 
East, which also produced the alphabet we use to-day. The modem 
world is indebted to Egypt, and still more to Assyria, for the libraries 
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which preserved so much of interest—prose, verse, historyt social dis* 
cus$ion$, and esen drama. The calendar was worked out, and a start 
was made in the study of medicine, astronomy and mathematics. But 
thcie was a lack of freedom of the mind among the$e early peoples, 
so that they made little enquiry into the natural causes of things. 
Consequently, sciences did not make the same progress as arts, but 
there was, at any rate, a concrete beginnings which served materially 
to assist the researches of the Greeks who were at a later period in 
history to carry the methodical study of the^e things to a pinnacle of 
development which had no parcJlel in previous ages. 

GOVHtNMENT AND SLAVERY 

From early days in Egypt and Sumer, there had been an adminis¬ 
trative form of government, with salari^ officials, and civil servants, 
definite scales of payment for them, taxation, and state relief for the 
needy. There had also been a movement towards the building up of 
large kingdoms, in which tribute and obedience were paid to the con¬ 
quering leaden The Assyrians developed the idea of the Empire, 
with colonies and dependencies governed by officials from the 
mother country, with whose profit and welfare the subordinate land 
was intimately connected, En the founding of these kingdoms and 
empires, organized warfare was brought to a fine art; arms and 
methods of fighting became more and more efficient, and discipline 
was instilled into the troops* Wars produced hordes of slaves, and 
when the fashion for wholesale deportation came in, these were of 
many different classes. Some worked at trades, such as pottery, 
weaving or metal-working; others were kept as enteitainers— 
singers, dancers, musicians or acrobats—but the great majority cither 
worked on the land, or were set to the hard labour of transport, 
road-building or mining. Th^ were often ill-treated, especially in 
Egypt and Mesopotamia; for the slave population increased so enor¬ 
mously that it was a matter of no importance to the wealthy master 
how soon they became worn out* Farm workers were better olf, and 
so were domestic servants; but even in the empires where laws were 
most favoumble to $bve$, there was always the knowledge of a com¬ 
plete lack of freedom that in all probability must pass on to their 
children also. It was, in fact, man's steadily increasing dependence 
on slave-labour, that eventually proved to be the essential weakness 
of the ancient civilizations and empires. 

DESPOTISM OF THE OftfENTAL RLIXRS 

Oriental monarchs were absolute rulers, with no obligation what^ 
soever to render account for their actions to their subjects. The king 
might be swayed by priests, or advised by officials and generals, but 
there was no idea of the people having a voice in the government, no 
notion in any mind of such a thing as democnicy. Consequently, the 
people as a whole lacked the stimulating responsibilities that pro- 
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duced the great men of Greece and Rome. The kings often took their 
names from the gods of their countries ; iifce the gods, they could do 
no wrong, and in many cases they were regarded as divine or semi- 
divine by their subjects. Sometimes the king was associated with the 
chief god of the land, regarded as being the personification of the 
deity, and worshipped by the people accordingly. At other times, he 
was thought to be the son of a god or goddess, and in some districts 
be was thought to attain divinity only on his death. 

early reugious ideas 

It was in matters of religion that the Near East made perhaps the 
gnmtest progress. Though we still have superstitions that have been 
handed down from the Babylonians, and even from the earlier days 
of nature-worship, yet from the same lands came the earliest belief in 
a sole god, which has endured till to-day. The importance of the 
sixth century ®.c. in the religious history of the world cannot be over¬ 
emphasized. Before this time, among the cult of, at worst, blood¬ 
thirsty, at best, worldly, gods, Akhnaton was the one solitary religious 
reformer, and his work was soon lost. 

It is, of course, impossible to surmise what were the very earliest 
about the gods. It is ootioeablc that religion did not pUy nearly 
so large a part in the lives of the nomads as in those of the city- 
dwellers. It was probably when man turned from his flocks to become 
a grower of com that he first began to associate divine power with 
nature. He noticed the different positions of the stars at the various 
seasons, and saw the corn seemed to flourish when planted under the 
auspices of some particular stars, and not when others were in the 
ascendant. The influence of sun and rain and storms on the crops 
struck the imagination of the early agriculturalkts, and increased the 
tendency to worship, and try to propitiate, various manifestations of 
nature. From earliest times, some form of sacrifice seems to have 
been associated with burials, and the idea of a divine death and re¬ 
birth was originallv connected with the yearly riles inspired by the 
pknling of seed and the spring-growing. 

THE POWER OF THE PRIESTS 

For the most part, especially as their cult spread mstwards, the 
nature gods were regarded with fear, and their rites were usually cruel 
and licentious. With the conception of gods and goddesses as being 
very much like human persons, came the idea that, like people, they 
needed a house to live in and servants to tend them. Thus came into 
being the temple, and, of far greater importance, the priesthood. The 
tremendous influence exercised by the priests on all classes and kinds 
of civilized people cannot be over-estimated, pd they were largely 
responsible for the encouraging and developing of the potvers of 
thought. But throughout all early religions, there was a deep-seated 
pessimism—the gods were regarded with genuine fear—and men's 
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chief thought was of how to placate them in order to gain material 
benefits when on earth. There were onJy vague, unformed ideas about 
ary form of future life; mea^s minds laclted true powers of reasoning i 
fear of the gods and a belief that events were foreordained by Fare, 
make the religions of the early civilized peoples unhappy. 

THE GREAT SIXTH CENTURY 

But during'the sixth century n.c., there was a sudden stirring of 
religious feeling that stretched from the lands of the Mediierranean, 
right across to China—an impulse towards a better idea of God. The 
conception of a god of mercy, righteousness, truth and kindness was 
evolved by the Jewish prophets; and the dispersal of the Jews, after 
they had adopted their new idea of a universal god, was paramount 
in spreading this new cult. Their fanatical hatred of images, which 
had long been a matter of supreme importance to their religious 
leaders, became widely known. The tremendous change from the 
state where the priest, with his ritual and sacrifice^ was all-important, 
to that directed by the prophet, with his moral teaching, diCFerentia- 
tioji between collective and individtial sin, and his idea of a god of 
mercy, justice and love, was the product of the sixth century in the 
Near East, and one which represented a great slap forward b the 
whole evolution of the human race. 

INFLUENCE ON WESTERN CULTURE 

In this cradle of our own civilization dwelt the rich agricultural 
and manufacturing peoples, whose wealth continually attracted 
raiders from the desert. Some were merely destructive, or only im¬ 
proved on methods of warfare, but others remained, adopting the 
life of the conquered civilized communities, and bringing fresh blood 
and new energy into these lands. The mixed population resulting in 
the Ne^ East set an example, both to the risbg eivilizations on either 
side of it, and to the later ones of Europe—most of which was still in 
a state of complete barbarism—of the building of empires, of trade, 
travel, seamanship, archiieaure, decoration, literature, organiaed 
warfare, art, music, science and high religious fervour. It was the 
culture which first grew up in the lands of Egypt, Mesopotamia and 
Syria that permanently influenced the development and spread of 
civUizatjoD throughout the Western World. 



An A&synan Stek showiii^ tribute scat by Ki^g Jehu of ]»rit1 to Nincvdi. 



A portion of Ofit of the bronze bands decorating the of the Palace ot 
ShaJmanser III, King of Assyria fi60-S25 B.c. In the upper pend are seen 
Assyrian infantiy and obartots at the storming of a romess, and, in the lo^wer 
panel, chariots advancing from an Asayrian camp. 













Slaluc, r^und ai GbchK King 
Ktphrtn of Egypi, buUder of ihc 
Second PyrnmicL 


Tlib MLnoaik figure of carved ivory 
and gold repmcnts ihe SnalLe-goddesA 
of Cicct 


Tutankhamen, Pharaoh tui Egypt (jfif/0. foiirt«nth ceolury al^olbhod the 
Alon heresy and restored Lbe traditkoiul worship of AmorL. The colonnade of 
AmenophU ll[ {right) is part of the Temple of Lu!u>r near Thebes. 
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THE GLORY OF GREECE 

CHAPTER a 

GREEK HISTORY TO 500 B.C. 

The wcwtderful and distinctive history of ancient Gree« is wrapped 
up with its peculiar geogiaphy and clirtinte* Greece is a Mediter¬ 
ranean couniiy, half-way between the cold North and the tropical 
South, cut off from the great Northern Fktland by the Balkans, a 
land of sharp outlines and strong vivid colours, of mountains every¬ 
where rising steeply and suddenly from inlets of the sea, their bare 
peaks and ridges dominating little plains below in an atmosphere of 
unique clarity* 

The striking beauty of this land has lured men m all ages to come 
from the North to live in it, and the extraordinary dearness of the 
air had its effect on generations of Greek artists and thinkers: clear 
vision and clear thought both came naturally to the majority of 
Greeks, and for this, as for much else, they could thank their climate 
and the surroundings in which they were bom and bred. Mountains 
and sea both breed among men the love of independence and free¬ 
dom, and very few Greeks lived out of reach of either. The whole 
country consists of mountain chains interrupted a^n and again by 
deep depressions, so that, like Palestine, Greece is divided into a 
great number of separate compartments by mountain-barriers, ideally 
suited for the growth of small communities of settlers, but making 
unity extremely difficult. Only rough tracks crossed the ranges be¬ 
tween valley and valley, and if it had not been for the sea, com¬ 
munication would have been almost impossible. Fortunately for the 
Greeks, the sea was as universal as the mountains, 

GREEK DEPENDENCE UPON THE SEA 

The fantastically if regular coastline is scarred and cut by innumer¬ 
able gulfs and inlets: very few communities lacked some sea-board, 
and none was more than forty miles distant from the coast. Most 
Greeks felt a hearty contempt for land-lubbers: they depended on the 
sea for travel and trade, and yet they were cautious in their use of it. 
Though more placid than the oceans of the world, the Meditei^ean 
is often whipped to fury by sudden winds, called “snatchers" by the 
Greeks, and in the winter months was much too treacherous for 
navieation in small ships: the Greek had to sail without either map 
or compass, and knew little of the currents and reefs in waters far 
from his home. But in summer, there was constant traffic between 
the many harbours on the mainland and the countless small islands 
of the Aegean, which form stepping-stones for timid sailors up and 
down the length of Greek waters; and the Greek states which won 
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power were tliose Sea Lords who forcrd a passage for their ships into 
every harbour. Greek history without the mountains would have 
been very different: without the sea the Greek feats of iniellect and 
the foundation of prosperous colonies and sea routes in the Medi¬ 
terranean, Aegean and Black Seas would hove proved impossible, 
and the subsequent history of mankind impoverished, 

Climaie* too, had a profound inBuence on life in Creek lands. The 
Greeks themselves believed their own to bo by far the best-tempered 
ctimaie in the wo rid, with its sharp division between whiter and sum¬ 
mer, its regtdar seasonal rainfalh and equable trade-winds. Ooca- 
sional snow i$ quite common^ even on the plains, in winter months, 
but the cold was not extreme enough to prevent the Greeks from liv¬ 
ing that open-air life which in the long summers was the most de- 
Hghtful and natural thing in the world for them. Between the regular 
torrential rainfall of spring and autumn, there were at least five per¬ 
fectly dry months, with a steady North wind and a clear sky, when 
the torrents from the mountains dried up in their rocky beds* and the 
sea smiled with the countless laughter of rippling waves, and it was 
pleasant to lie out on the warm stones, and no man wanted a roof 
over his head. 

The harvest came in May and early June, but this was no big affair. 
Veiy little of the total area of the country is cultivable. On the little 
plains, com* wjne and oil were produced, and the lower slopes of the 
mountains supported sheep and goats on their rough scrub, while 
bees sucked honey from myriad wiJd flowers, but it was never long 
before the rocky unproductive land intervened. The geography of 
Greece and the spirit of her people was summed up by the earliest 
and greatest of Greek poets, “Rough, but a fine mother of men, 
and the sweetest land that I can ever see.” 

THE AEGEAN SEA LORDS 

Such was the geographical nursery of the Greek race. Bui for the 
beginning of Greek history, w^e must turn not to the rnainland but to 
the island which lies like a great bulwark across the southern end of 
the Aegean Sea, By 2000 b.C- Crete was already the home of a re¬ 
markable civilization. This reached its zenith soon after 1600 b.c., 
and then endured for some four centuries more. Known as Minoan^ 
after a legendary King Minos of Crete, this imperial culture ranks 
with the early civilizations of the Euphrates valley and the Nile 
delta as one of the great sources of human progress. The men of 
Crete were the first Sea Lords of the Aegean; their whole power 
rested on a strong navy and an enterprising overseas trade. They ex¬ 
ported copper and purple dye, but the foundation of their greatness 
was rather their brilliant seafaring skill and the native quickness of 
their intellect than any natural product of their island. They were 
middlemen, trading between the Greek isbnds and the Nile delta and 
Syria; their art and way of life owed m uch to Egyptian influence. 
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Crete at this time was ihickJy popuLitcd by a busy and prosperous 
people, engaged in farming, industry and trade, leading an elaborate 
social and political life, and enjoying the elements of a litcniiy educa¬ 
tion. The capital of the island was the city of Cnossos, where the 
king had his gorgeous palace, though Phaeslos was important 

the Cin-TURE OF MINOAN CRETE 

Cnossos may well be called the first great city of European history. 
Its population in 1500 n.c. was 80,000. and they lived for the most 
part in houses that would stand comparison for cleanliness and com¬ 
fort with those of any modem city. The town was laid out in streets, 
in which the houses were often of two or more stories. A group of 
rooms was built round one central court, through which came light 
and air, and among these rooms, a bathroom was often included. 
The royal palace at Cnossos was divided into two main suites, one 
official and the other private, with a magnificent staircase of five 
flights, a series of sumptuous halls and chambers, bathrooms, lava¬ 
tories and workshops. The official suite included a throne-room, 
storage-magazines for weapons and food, and a shrine for the wor¬ 
ship of the Cretan nature-goddess. The entrances to the palace were 
narrow and tortuous, probably for purposes of defence, though the 
city as a whole had no fortifitations: so little did man f^r inv^ion. 

The artistic achievement of these people was wonderful in its re¬ 
finement, delicacy and power. Their palaces were adorned with 
frescoes of women and animals against a country landscape, with 
paintings of stately cupbearers and dancing-girls and bull-baiting 
sports watched by fashionably dressed lords and ladies- 

The Cretans wereesiperts in gera-cultiog,ivory-carving and pottery: 
they have also left behind them examples of metal-work and exquisite 
statuettes in ivory and gold. The costumes were interesting, and 
sometimes elaborate. Men were satisfied with a loin-cloth covered 
with a kilt, with overcoats for wintry weather, but the ladles favoured 
coloured bodices, small waists, long Bounced skirts and high head¬ 
dresses. Both sexes wore jewellery, necklaces, earrinp and cngravHsd 
</ ^ t< In the long prosperous centuries of Cretan power, while the 
kings of Cnossos were extending their inBucnce among the Greet 
islands and even on the mainland in the Peloponnese, life in the 
capital, for the nobles and the merchant classes, must have been a 
splendid, colourful thing. 

THE KINGS OF MYCENAE 

There were two cities in the Greek world whose power could be 
compared with Cnossos—Mycenae in the uorth-east comer of the 
Peloponnese, and Troy, which controlled the Hellespont, or straits 
of the Dardanelles. As early as 1600 b.c. Mycenae was the seat of 
kings, marvellously rich in gold, mling a strong community with arts 
and crafts modelled on those of Crete. Cretan civilization bad taken 
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a firm hold on the Creek maitil&nd, and when Cnosso$ was sacked 
with fire by sea-raiders ai the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
Mycenae, "the golden city”, supplanted it as the chief centre of cul¬ 
ture and doreinion in the Acgrati. Under the rule of a great unknown 
king, who built a mighty fortified palace and a huge domed tomb of 
hewn stone, which survives to-day to be one of the wonders of the 
world, the people of Mycenae made their influence felt through the 
length and breadth of Greece. They were known as Achaeans: they 
spoke the Greek tongue, one of the forms of the Aryan language, and 
this name soon was used for the inhabitants of Greece as a whole. 
(The name “Greeks” was actually given to Achaeans, or Hellenes^ 
as they were also called—^by the Italians when they settled in the 
western Mediterranean.) 

By the beginning of the twelfth century, all the peoples of Greece 
were united in a loose federation under the leadership of the My¬ 
cenaean kings, who were of the family of Atreus. Theirs was no 
strictly ml^ empire i the other princes of Greek peoples acknow¬ 
ledged their emirtence, and the most famous of them, Agamemnon, 
styled himself “King of kings”. It was he who led the host of Greek 
chieftains and their peoples in the famous war against Troy. 

“THE WJDE-WAT-ED CITY” OF TROY 

For many centuries, men had lived on the site of Troy by the river 
Scamander, but it was not until 1600 B.C. that a powerful fortress was 
built, from which Trojan princes ruled the country far and wide 
pieir palace was surrounded by a huge wall, fifteen feet thick, with 
high gates and strong square towers and a rampart of brick inside 
which a broad terrace ran, giving to Troy the name of "the wide- 
wayed city”. All men spoke of it as rich in gold and rich in bronze* 
ns great wealth came partly from trade and tolls exacted from ships 
passing through the straits, partly from the tribute of its subjects and 
the spoils of piratical raids. A clash of arms between Troy and My¬ 
cenae was probable, since they were the chief rival powers of the 
Aegean. The pretext for the Trojan war is enshrined in the old story 
which tells how Paris, son of King Priam of Troy, visited Sparta in 
the Feloponnese, seduced queen Helen, the wife of Agamemnon’s 
brother Menelaus, and carried her off to Troy: to avenge the wrong 
sdl the Ac^n princes followed in the train of Agamemnon to do 
battle with the Trojans, and after a siege of ten years, Troy was 
taken and laid waste, ^ 

The Greeks themselves always thought of the Trojan war as the 
Unt mportant event in their history, the glorious achievement of 
their heroic ancestors. The minstrels who were kept at the courts of 
the Achaean pnnoes composed many lays about the great deeds of 
Iheir meters in war and adventure, and gradually from these lays 
arose a large body of poetic myths gathering round the names of the 
heroes who foughi in the Trojan war. Some three centuries later than 
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the war, a poet of genius, c^led Homer, made of these myih^ two 
great epic$i long poetic taies, which are still read and acknowledged 
to be among the greatest poetry in the world. They are the Iliad and 
the Ody^y, From them, we derive our knowledge of these great 
Achaeans and of their way of life, and though the people themselves 
perished utterly when hordes of invaders entered Greece from the 
north, their name and their achievement live for ever in the poetry 
of Homer as well as much concerning their social life and customs. 

HOW THE HOMERIC PRINCES LIVED 

The Achaeans now had no strong military power to challenge them 
in the Aegran, and were free to found a series of setElements in the 
Asiatic region which Troy had formerly ruled. Of these, Lesbos was 
the most importajit. The Achaean princes lived in houses simply 
planned but lavishly adorned with gold, silver, bronze and finely- 
wrought handiwork. The living-room was a large hall, with a hearth 
in the middle and an opening in the roofi through which the smoke 
escaped Round the courtyard were bedrooms and storehouses, and 
a bathroom was usually included. The women of the house had their 
own quarters, but they often imsed freely with men, and in Honier*s 
poems there are many feminine characters of striking beauty, strength 
and charm. Perhaps because of this, the Achaeans were remarkable 
for the delicacy of their good manners: they were exlre mely cou rteous 
to the elderlyp to women and to strangers. 

They took joy in many amusements, notably singing, dancing and 
vigorous athletic sports. ‘“The perfect pleasure for a man,'^ says a 
Homeric hero, “is to sit among the banqueters In a palace and listen 
to a goodly minstrel, when the tables arc laden with bread and meat, 
and the cupbearer draws wine from the mixing-bowl and pours it into 
goblets.” They were great eaters, great tellers of tales and great ad¬ 
venturers. Homer telb us often how a chieftain would collect a com¬ 
pany of his men and how they would launch a swifl dark ship with 
bri^t venuilion prow and, sitting in due order on the thwarts, smite 
the grey water with their oars as they journeyed far over the wine- 
dark sea m search of gold or slaves, or simply for the love of seeing 
new lands and daring stmnge things. 

Huniing was one of their favourite pastimes—lions and wild boars, 
deer and bares—and fighting was part of the stuff of life. Their chief 
weapon was the spear ^ for armour, they had bronze helmets wish 
waving horse^halr plumes, a cuirass of metal or leather, bronze 
greaves for the legs,aiid huge caveloping shields of ox-hide stretched 
taut on wooden struts and strengthened with bronze. The chieftains 
rode into battle in small chariots, driven by a squire, and then, dis¬ 
mounting, engaged an enemy in single eombat with the spear. Battle 
was rnairdy an aCTair of such single combats between chieftains: the 
common people were but lightly armed, mere stubble before ihe 
ravening flame of some great warrior's armed onset. 
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ACHAEAN GREECE 


It was indeed an age of princes, beside whom the common people 
munted for Ultlt in peace or war. The princes were hailed as ‘foster¬ 
lings of God", ruling by divine right, and even in their agriculture, 
of which Homer gives us some delightful pictures, the Achacans 
'“loured in all things for their chiefs and not for themselves. We see 
fk ploughing in a rich Ullage field, with helpers handing 
inqm 5wcct wine {is [hey come to the furrow's reapers cuttiuE 
com with sickles, while the boys of the village carry armfuls to three 
binders; lads and lasses dancing to the music of a boy’s sweet instru¬ 
ment along the path to the vineyard, stripping the vines of the black 
grapes and bringing them home in plaited baskets; shepherds watch¬ 
ing p^fsilly over a great pasture of white sheep; herdsmen with 
their dogs, dnvjng their cattle from byre to pasture and facing the 
sudden excitement of an attack by two lions upon the herd' a gather¬ 
ing of the folk in the raarket-plaoe, with the elders giving judgement 
irt a dispute about tlic shedding of bloody a marriage-feasts wilt a 
throng leading the hridc through the streets froni her chamber be- 
neath the blaze of torches, to the sound of the bridal song. This pio 
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ture of happy countiy life we may set against ail the tales of grim 
fighting and Sudden death which were depicted ip the legend and 
tradition which had Achaean histoiy as IheLr source. 

Religion pkyed a large part in the life of the Achamns—a re¬ 
ligion >ery different from the savage and degrading culls of most 
other peoples at that time; in many essentials it was to undergo little 
change through all the centuries of Greek hi$tory* They worshipped 
many gods and goddesseSp each clearly defined with name and 
attributes, and each with speciaily appoiated function* These divini¬ 
ties were believed to be in the fashion of men and women but im¬ 
mortal, with human minds and passions but more than human power^ 
divine beings conceived tn the ^orified image of man. They dwelt on 
the quiet snow-capped heights of Mount Olympus, whose peak rises 
serene and sparJding above the clouds in northern Greece, and 
formed one great divine family, under one supreme Gchd, Zeus, "the 
father of gods and nien"\ Besides this High God Zeus, who was lord 
of thunder and lightning and tempest, and at the shaking of whose 
locks the heavens and earth trembled, there were also Poseidon of 
the dark-blue locks, lord of the sea and god of horses; Apollo of 
the golden hair, who carried a lyre as patron of all music and god of 
healing; Ares, the swift terrible one, god of war; Athena of the grey 
flashing eyes, goddess of all craftsmanship and skill; golden Aphro¬ 
dite, lover of laughter, goddess of love; Artemis the swift huntress^ 
virgin mistress of the chase. 

The Achaeans believed that these gods, though jealous of any 
slights to themselves, were, on the whole, on the side of justice and 
mercy. They arc angry only with those who despise prayer and wor¬ 
ship and who, in cruel pride, hurl the innocent and the weak: they 
do not wantonly bring evil upon men: the cause of all evil is in the 
wickedness of men's own hearts. In their ritual, the Achaeans had 
outgrown the old customs of magic and human sacrifice : the centre 
of their worship was the splendid sacrifice of oxen and sheep, a 
solemn and beautiful burnt-offering accompanied by priestly prayer 
and hymn and dance. These sacrifices w-erc not usually bribes to the 
deity, but rather a friendly and iruimate communion in which, by the 
sharing of meat and drink, men could draw near to their god, and 
contrast favourably with most primitive rcli^ous riles. 

THE DORIAN INVASIONS 

Troy fell to the Achaeans about 1180 b.c. Only two generations 
later, the Achaeans ihemseLves and all their settled ordered Life began 
to go down into darkness, swept away by invading hosts entering 
Greece from the north. Chief among these was another Ary'^n- 
speaking folk, the Dorians, who, now as single spies, now in bat¬ 
talions, for several generations came marching steadily south to pos¬ 
sess themselves of Greece. The Achaeans, cflfeic and degenerate in 
their turn as the Cretans had been before them, were pushed mto 
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comers of the land or ovets^. The great Achaean strongholds of 
Mycenae and Tiryns were bumii the invaders made themselves mas* 
teis of the whok Peloponnese except the central block of Aitadia; 
throughout central Greece the old peoples of the heroic world were 
dispossessed by these virile Invaders^ 

DECAY OF THE ACHAJCAM ORDER 

Only in Attica did they remam undisturbed; where, centuries later, 
was to spring a flower of brilliant grains, finer far than any of the 
intrusive Etorian race> Many of the old Achaean peoples found 
fuge in Attica, and from Attica swarmed across the Aegean to occupy 
the islands and the coast of Asia Minor opposite. Among these were 
the people called the lonians, who were to give their name to those 
parts for the next thousand years and more. The northern comer of 
the Mia Minor coast was occupied by other fugitives known as 
Aeolians, while those Dorians who could find no room in the 
Peloponnese spread over Crete—-now exhausted after her centuries 
of glorious power—Rhodes, and the south-west of Asia Minor. 

Thus, amid the Dorian conquest and the great migrations of the 
Greek peoples, the old Achaean order of things crumbled away. A 
dark age follows, through which no gleam of light shines till the 
eighth century. The Dorians, who, though Greek-speaking, were 
backward compared with the Achaeans, brought a fresh robust 
strength to Greece, but for many generations after their Srsi conquest 
of the land, there was no culture worthy of the name in Greece. In 
later ages, the Greeks looked back, for the origin of their genius, 
beyond the Dorians to the heroic age of Mycenae, rich in gold. 

THE GREEK CITY-STATES 

For long years after the great migrations, the Greeks lived, as (hey 
had settled, in scattered villages; but gradually the people of each 
valley or plain leagued themselves together to form a single political 
community for worshipping the gods, for buying and selling, for 
common defence and common goveramenL The cemre of the com¬ 
munity was usually some commanding rocky height in the middle of 
the plain—the shape of many Greek valleys is like an inverted 
saucer—which was a fortress and a capital. Such a community was 
called in Greek a polls, or city-state, and ihe central fortress an 
acropolis^a word W'hich means literally the upper part of a town. 
The moat famous acropolis is, of course, at Athens. 

There grew up a vast number of these city-states, each diminutive 
and distinct from its neighbour over the mountain-range. Sta t es 
numbering millions, like those of the great kingdoms of the 
were impossible in Greece: the mountains prevented that. The citi- 
xens of a city-state lived so close to the centre of government that 
they felt it only natural that they should all have a share in it. One 
after another, the local kings and chieftains were deposed, and the 
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Greeks cntcretl upon the bi^e^t polhiaiJ experiment in buman hb- 
tory^ the cxpcrimerLt of governing themselves. They took a fierce 
pride in their freedom, and for their own particular poiis they fell a 
]ovc and adoration so passionate and intense that what we call 
patriotism pales in comparison. To a Greek, life outside a palls was 
hardly wonh living. In the frequent wars between one city-state and 
another, the citizens cheerfully died for their city. But they did more 
than that; in aU their thoughts and acts* they li^TSd for her, from the 
cradle to the grave. 

At first not all the inhabitants of a city-state enjoyed a direct share 
tn the government. In the eighth and seventh centuries it was the large 
landowners who had the power^ and the maJorUy worked as agri¬ 
cultural labourers in their employment without much say in affairs. 
The invention of coinagOi which spread to Greece from Lydia, aggra- 
\^ted the condition of the smallholders and peasants. They knew 
neither how to get nor to manage this strange money, and so feU an 
easy prey to the grasping ambition of the big landowners, until many 
of them found themselves dispossessed of their parcels of land and 
little better than serfs. 

GREEK GOLONIZATTON 

Thus, in almost every city-state, there arose a large class of land¬ 
less men. The oligarchs, as the weilthy few who niled a state were 
called, were faced with the dangerous discontent of an increasing 
number of paupers. Greece itself was not fertile enough to support 
this growing population, and in order to avoid a divisioii of their 
own estates among the cJtlzenSp the rulers, like the Phoenician klngs^ 
hit upon the expedient of sending out colonies to foreign buds. Over¬ 
population and potilical discontent, caused by the concentration of 
wealth in the hands of a few, were responsible for that great coloniz¬ 
ing movement which, in a few genemtions, changed the entire face of 
the Mediterranean world. 

A Greek colony was no haphazard affair. A company of men and 
women was sent overseas to occupy some carefully-chosen site, under 
the command of a prominent citizen as “founder" of the colony^ and 
the whole enterprise was organized by the state. The colony founded 
by them was intended as a replica of the mother city, and though 
politically independent, remained bound to its parent by strong ties 
of sentiment and religion. The Greek colonics, unlike most of the 
Phoenician, were not merely trading-stations, but commercial inler- 
course between a city-state and its colonies flourished. Thus, for 
trade purposes, and because communication could only be by sea, a 
good harbour was the first esscntbl in the site for a Greek colony: 
trees, too, there must be for ships' timber, good spring-water for 
drinking, virgin bnd for culLivatLon, pasture for flocks, and a 
friendly people in the hinterbnd with whom they could establish 
a peaceful relationship. 
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THE EXTENT OP 

Owing to ibe cocnpantlvc poverty of Greek soil and tlic inanopaly of large 
landownci^ iht niters of Greece cfKOufajsed Dri:ui£zcd coloclzation, fqllovw 
ing the e:uittpte of the Phoenkian kiogi^ TbcM planned migratioctil were at their 
height from the middle of the Eighth Century h.c. to the middle of the Sdxih 
Century »_c and served iHys pnly ro fistablish thriviiig new cities^ but to sproid 
Grreii; thought and cudoma. A good harbour, v^ter for dnnking and fentic land 
were the essefitials looked for Iry the Greeks in their Search for ^nitahte sites. 
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GRHEK COLONIZATTOM 

Oreeic fcnkmcnta vm est^Wisbcd iii the ubnds oTSkily, Cyprus And 
mid olocc ccnslIifiM of the Mcditcrmiean, Acigcm and Bladt seas. Gr^ 
coknucs wm poliikaQy indrpendfrrE from the fint^ ihou^ cwpiiom did uiat, 
particularly during the aac of Athctumi impeiial tupremacy. The Greets inM- 
mamod with the native inhabiLaists of the rqpom co ton ia ed , and ihii hod no evil 
leaulls^inuy faiPOtn fipjies in Greet history ha>in# mixed blood- No brntief 
uuUcd ill jffaclKC hetTwen the Gsetk aiiica and the beUefkized native. 
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Tht Mediterranean and Black Sea coasts abounded in such skes^ 
of which news would be brought to the mother-country by ludi vidua] 
adventurers, sailing the seas as tmdeirs or pirates, prompted by that 
instinctive human curiosity which would not let them rest at home 
when there vi^ere new lands to see. Such were those Phocniciajis who 
saUed far into the west and discovered the gold-mines of Tartessus, 
near Cadiz. These individuaL discoveries were reported to the priests 
of Apollo at Delphi in central Greece, whither countless wayfarers 
and pilgrims from all over the Greek world came to consult the 
oracle of the great god and offer gifts at his shrine. Many of the best 
colonial sites, such as Byzantium and Cyrenc, were chosen on the 
advice of the Delphic priests, and many a band of colonists sailed 
into the unknown, trusting in the oracular word of Apollo, god of 
guid^ce and lord of ways. The Greeks thought of Delphi as the 
centre of the earth: it waA, in fact, an inteUigence service, 

THE PROSPERITY OF THE GREER COLONIES 

The extent of colonization may best be realized from a glance at 
the map. The flourishing city-states of Asia Minor» themselves 
founded by Greeks in the great migrations, joined the Greeks of the 
mainland in founding colonies. Miletus planted colony after colony 
in the Black Sea region and the Crimea, while colonists from Megara 
occupied Chalcedon and Byzantium. The Greeks who settled here 
ihriwd on the export of com, flax, timber, iron and silver, in exchange 
for the woollen stuffs of Asia Minor and the pottery of Greece. Men 
from Chalcis settled all along the northern coast of the Aegean, so 
that a large part of this district was called Chalcidice: Corinth and 
Eretria were also active in this region. In southern waters, emigrating 
Greeks met with opposition from Egypt and the Fhoenicians, and 
the only colonies of note were Naucratis in the Nile delta and 
Cyrene, whose colonists were drawn from many city-states* In the 
north-west, Corinth established a powerful colony at Corcyra, while 
in the west came Tarentum—colonized by Spartans—Sybaris, 
Croton, Pacsium, Naples and Cumae* The whole district of South 
Italy became known as Great Greece. Further west again^ the 
Phoeians secured control of the traffic down the Rh5ne by planting 
Marsdiks, and in spite of opposition from Carthaginians and Etrus¬ 
cans, Sicily w-as girded with a ring of Greek colonies—Symeuse, 
Camaiina, Glrgenti, Messina, Naxos. Thus the amazing vitality of 
the Greek city-states in propagating themselves turned the Mediter¬ 
ranean, in two centuries, into something like a Creek sea. 

Unfortunately, the rivalry between city and city in Greece spread 
also to tbeir colonies, and so the Greeks never ^tablished a smgk 
indivisible supremacy La the Mediterranean, Only Rome, with her 
greater genius for organizaition, could achieve that. But it was 
through the hundreds of colonies thiil the lea^xm of Greek influence 
worked among other nations and the legacy of Greece was trans¬ 
mitted to posterity* 
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or all the invading Dorians, the strongesL were those who setlled 
in the lovely valley of Lacedaemon, with Sparta for their capital. 
They enslaved the original inhabitants on both sides of Mount 
Taygetiis and lived among a sullen, hostile population of these serfs, 
called helots, who outnumbered them by twenty to one. In the 
seventh century, these hdots rebelled, and it was only by a desperate 
effort that the Spartans at last quelled them. Henceforward the Spar- 
tans lived in perpetual fear of another such crisis, and to meet the 
danger they suddenly changed their whole Gntek way of life and 
government. They b^e farewell to music and poetry and an, and 
imposed upon themselves and their children an iron discipline de¬ 
signed to weld them into an efficient garrison to suppress the serfs. 
In this way their oily hecame a permanent barracks. 

THE SPARTAN LIFE 

Men underwent a continuous military training from birth, when 
any weakly infants were mercilessly killed; women were taught that 
their sole function was to produce soldiers for the state of pure Spar¬ 
tan blood, and, unlike other Greek women, received vigorous physical 
training with the men to make them strong mothers. Boys, from 
seven upwards, lived in barracks under the superintendence of older 
citizens and young Spartans with the sinister name of “Floggcrs”. 
There they learnt to endure physical pain without a murmur, to make 
their bodies strong by constant gymnastics and drill, to develop pug¬ 
nacity by particolarly brutal games, in which loss of life was not un¬ 
usual, and to increase resourcefulness by st&ling food from their 
neighbours: the only shame in theft was in being caught. The tough¬ 
ness and brutality of these lads can be imagined. They were com¬ 
pletely illiterate, though the people as a whole acquired a reputation 
for dry pungent wit. Manhood brought compulsory rervioe in the 
secret police, and then, at thirty, came the even sterner discipline of 
a communal militaTy life. No Spartan was allowed to trade or farm 
land: this was left to helots, and money was forbidden to citizens. 

There was no beauty in Spartan life, and no softness either. 
Notorious for the filthiness of their personal habits and the nastiness 
of their food, ihe Spartans were the best fighters and the worst rulers 
in Greew. Their physical courage has never been surpassed, but so 
stem was their discipline that they could not learn personal respon¬ 
sibility, so consianl the restraint imposed upon them that they never 
learnt to restrain themselves. Even the two kings who led them in 
bailie were watched by government spies. The result was that, when 
a Spartan went abroad beyond the authority of his government, he 
usually indulged in drunkenness, greed and gross physkal eaoess. 
The unique Spartan system, in which no change was allowed, uught 
men courage and unquestioning obedience, but it made them cruel,un¬ 
imaginative and stubborn. Their methods of training had the result 
of endowing them with magnificent bodi« and brutalized minds. 
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The Spartans knew only one master, their own law. Elsewhere in 
the seven til and sixth ceniunes there arose men who became ^Ic 
masters of their city-state. In spile of the safety-valve of cinigraiion, 
discontent and poverty were rife, and the small farmer, trader and 
artisan, who had not the time nor money to rule themselves, but re¬ 
sented the selhsh rule of the nobles, somctiines found a champioii 
who asserted their interests by force of arms and made himself 
"'tyrant” of the state. These tyrants were often cruel and arbitrary Ln 
their rule, but they were men of great ability and energy, who eii- 
couraged tiadc and industry and added to the wealth arid beauty of 
their cities by great public works, thus helping to solve the unemploy¬ 
ment problem of their day. Some exercised Lnhuence far and wide in 
the Greek world* Such were Cleisthenes of Sicyon, who championed 
the old pre-Dorian population against the Dorian ruling class - Peri- 
ander of Corinth ^ whose brilliant colonial and foreign policy made 
Corinthian trade and navd power the greatest of his day - his friend 
and ally, Thrasybulus of Miletus; Polycratcs of Samo$, Thcagenes of 
Megara, Pcisistratus of Athens. 

But in spite of their political achievements and the encouragement 
which they gave to Utemture^ religion and the arts, the tyrants and 
their successors never kept power or popularity for very long. Quite 
apart from any cruelty of which they may have been guilty, the iu- 
qubitivc Greek disliked a form of government which, however bene¬ 
ficent, ahowed the man m the street no politica! importance. For the 
Greek, govcmmcnl was everybody's business: he loved to discuss 
political problems In the market-place with hts fellow-citizens, and to 
feel that he was, in some way, personally responsible for his city*s for¬ 
tunes and welfare. But the tyrant made politics his own preserve, 
suppressed the criLicism of the market-place, andwas responsible to no 
man. Under a tyrants rulc^ the Creek ciiizea could not be free. 

AGRARIAN REFORMS IN ATTICA 

At the beginning of the sixth century b.c*, Attica and its capital, 
Athens, depended on agriculture: the land was suitable for olives and 
vines, but its com crop was poor. Bad harvests and the greedy op¬ 
pression of the great landowners had made life almost insupportable 
for the smaU farmers, who were mpidly losing ihcir lands, and even 
their persons, to their creditors: slavery and starvation stared them 
in the face. Reform was essential, aud ^lon was elected chief magis¬ 
trate to carry it out. By his Law known as ”The Shaking off of Bur¬ 
dens”, he cancelled all debts incurred on land, thereby dccLariug the 
farmers bankrupt and discharging them, and he forbade the bartering 
of personal freborn in payment of debt. To cheapen food, he pro¬ 
hibited the export of com and encouraged olive-growing. He fos¬ 
tered trade by reforming the currency, making k possible for Athen¬ 
ians to trade with Corinth and her many colonies, and tried to make 
Athens a manuracturing centre by inviting skitkd craftsmen from 
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Other Slates to settle in Attica, where they would receive Athwian 
citizenship. He reformed the constitution by admitting all cilizeas to 
the National Assembly and to the list of jurymen, who had power to 
try the magistrates after their year of office. 

In spite of Solon, discontent remained, and thirty years later, in 
560 S.C., PeisisiratiiS seized power as tyrant. He exiled many of the 
great nobles and divided their estates among the peasants, but he 
ruled constitutionally, and under him Athens flourished. He em¬ 
ployed the idle populace in building an aqueduct and temples on the 
Acropolis. He promoted the importation of com From the Black Sea 
district, for which the products of the increasing pottery industry 
were exported in exchange. He extended Athenian influence by send¬ 
ing Miltiades lo govern the Thracian Chersonese, and by alliances 
with Thessaly, Macedon, Argos, Eretrta and Thebes. His wealth and 
power attracted a brlUiant circle of poets, scholars and rcLIgious 
teachers to his court. Above all, he welded the people of Attica to¬ 
gether into a unity. 

Peisistratus* son, Hippias, was not so successful a ruler as his 
father, and he was expelled with Spartan help in 510 b.c. The Spar¬ 
tans tried lo impose an oligarchy on the Athenians, but the latter were 
as tired of the old quarrelsome government of the nobles as they were 
of tyranny, and responded eagerly when, in 507 s.c., Cleisthenes, a 
member of the powerful family of the Alcmaconidae, offered to revo¬ 
lutionize politics by establishing a complete democracy. He gave the 
government to the people. He abolished the old clan-groups, and 
divided the people instead into ten tribes whose organization was 
based on the deme, or parish; the qualification for citizenship became 
residence in a certain locality, not membership of a family, a change 
which weakened the influence of the old noble families. The ten 
tribes elected ten generals annually, to lead the people in peace and 
war. There was a Council of Five Hundred, chosen annually by lot 
from the ten tribes, and a National Assembly, whose meetings every 
citizen was entitled to attend, discussed proposals put before it by 
the Council, The Athenian people were now masters of their own 
fate, and the eOect of this peaioeful revolution was electric. The old 
listlessncss vanished; in its place a fierce restless energy, boro of free¬ 
dom, iospired them to achievements unequalled in Greek history. 

THE POWER OF SPARTA 

Meanwhile, Sparta had won the position of the leading Greek 
state. By 600 a.c., Messenia was alrrady under her heel, and in the 
two generations following, her invincible soldiers forced the whole 
Pelopotincse, eXHcepl Argos and Achaea, to acknowledge her Icader- 
sbip and to enter a Peloponnesian League, whose members were 
bound to send troops to serve under Spartan command in any joint 
enterprise of war. Argos, Sparta’s ancient enemy, was crushed in 
545 B.C., and remained in sullen impotence for the next fifty years. 
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It was the Spartan's policy to oppose tyrants in other city-states, and 
their iiifliicnce was felt and feared far and wide. But their dread of 
a helot lebeUion at home prevented any attempt to extend their 
League north of the Isthmus of Corinth, although after 520 b.c, the 
great Spartan king, Cleomenes I, who had vision and imagination 
far beyond bb fellows* joterfered actiwly in Athenian affairs and 
encouraged an expedition to North Africa, where Phoenkians were 
threatening the Greek setUementSp The timid Spar^ government 
hared the ambitious genius of Cleomenes, th warted him at every turn, 
and, thus, for fear of a monarchy, it forfeited an erapiits. The sixth 
cciitary closes with Spam undisputed head of the Peloponnese, the 
new democracy of Athens asserting its strength in central Qw&Xj 
and, on the eastern horizon, a threatening cloud gathering that was 
to overshadow all rivalries between city and city and imperil the very 
existence of the Greeks as a people free from alien domimtionH 


CHAPTER 9 

THE FUTH century B.C- 

Is the drama of the fifth century B.c. the curtain rises in Asia Minor. 
There the Ionian Greeks could already look back upon brilliant 
achievements in science, commerce and art. The founders of wesiem 
philosophy and science^^^—Thales, Heraclhus, Pythagoras^ Hecataeus 
—were all Ion ions. These ih inkers were the fi rst to ask themsel ves 
questions about the mysterious universe in which man moves and 
has his being, and to be satisfied only with answers which their reason 
could accept. They rejected superstition and sought to discover 
natural laws^ they believed that the world was no blind plaything of 
chance, but worked on an orderly rational system, which the mind 
of man might hope to understands Ai Samos and Ephesus were 
temples which were a new revelalion of beauty in stone, and in Lesbos 
lyric poetry had been bom with Alcaeus and Sappho* Sappho has 
won immortal fame by her lovely lyrics of passionate tenderness and 
joy, so rare in beauty and perfect in expression that nothing can be 
added or taken away. 

The great natural resources of Ionia hod been increased by in¬ 
dustry; the fine woollen textiles of Miletus, with the metal-work and 
pottery of many other cities, went along the main trade-routes of the 
East and through innumerable ports overseas, in exchange for the 
goods of Asia, the Black Sea, Egypt and the western Lands. But fatal 
disunion cost the lonians their political independence^ The rich kings 
of their neighbour, Lydia, absorbed them in their empire : they were 
humiliated by the payment of Taxes, and from their overlords they 
learnt a new luxury of living which brought effeminacy and softness 
in its train. 
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When, m 546 b.c., KJng Croesus of Lydia lost his kingdoni to the 
all-conqueriiig Cyrus^ founder and ruler of the great Persian empire, 
iivKose story is told in a later chapter^ the Ionian Greeks fell e^y vk:- 
tiins to the attack of this second eastern conqueror. The Persians set 
up puppet tyrants in the Greek cities to rule in their interest, and 
proved far harsher masters than the Lydians. Soon after the Persian 
King Darius had returned from an unsuccessful expedition into 
Scythia^ the lonians revolted and appealed to mainland Greece for 
help against Persia. Sparta, cautious as usual^ refused, but Athens 
and Eretria sent troops, and at the beginning of the fifth century 
there began the first round in a conflict of East and West, which was 
to do more than any other of the wars waged by the ancients to 
determine the course of future history. 

THE PERSIAN ATTACK ON GREECE 

Once Cyrus's empire had reached the Aegean, a Persian attempt to 
conquer mainland Greece was inevitable. Only on its western fron* 
tier was further expansion possible, and the traditions of the Persian 
people deinanded continuous expansion, if the empire was to remain 
a harmonious unity. Darius knew the Greeks as valuable subjects 
and restless neighbours, and with their i Unorganized levies, they 
might be expected to fall an easy prey to the greatest military machine 
the world had yet seen* The first round went to Persia. The lonians 
were again hampered by disunion in their ranks, the Athenians 
abandoned their cause, and after the Ionian defeat at the sea-battle 
of Lade in 494 b>Ck^ the revolt collap^. But the Ionian fiasco had a 
brighter side in that it served to teach the European Greeks the two 
essentials for success in the attack that they could now expect’— 
control of the seas and unity of command. 

In 490 B.C., a Persian expedition, some forty thousand strong, 
crossed the Aegean to punish Athens and Eretria for their share tn 
the Ionian revolt. With h came Hippias to recover his lost tyranny, 
and the Persians hoped that partisans of the former tyrant in Athens 
would betm.y the city into their hands. Eretria was captured, and the 
Athenians were petrified with terror. But the democracy stood the 
test. Miltiadcs r^ied them and led the full Athenian forces to the 
plain of Marathon, where the Persians had landed. There, helped by 
the absence of the Persian cavalry, who had been sent to attack 
Athens itself, the Athenian heavy-armed soldiers won a crushing vic¬ 
tory, and then marched back to defend the cityn The Persian com¬ 
manders decided that the enterprise was hopeless, and with feelings 
of immense relief, the Athenians watched the sails of their ships 
sinking below the eastern horizon. 

This astounding victory ga\ne the Athenians what they mosi needed, 
confidence against their ^^barbarian"" foe. The Persians were no 
longer invincible, and the day of Marathon remained the chief pride 
and glory of their national annals for generations. On the advice of 
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their new leader Thcmistocles, the money from a rich silver mine just 
discovered tn Attica was devoted to building a powerful navy and 
providing Athens with a strong harbour at FirEcus. In a few years, 
she had a beet of two hundred triremes^ which established her superi¬ 
ority over her maritime rival Aegiua* and was soon to prove the 
salvation of all Greece. 

Darius's son, Xerxes, decided to carry out his father's policy by an 
invasion of Greece on a vast scale. In 480 b.c. he led a host number¬ 
ing bimdreds of thousands across the Hellespont, which he bridged 
by a line of anchored ships, into Thmeet and thence into northeni 
Greece. Parallel with the army^ there advanced bis fleet of some 
twelve hundred Phoenician and Egyptian vessels^ so that the Greeks 
might be overwhelmed on land and sea simultaneously. As news 
reached the Greeks of how the Invading hordes which had gathered 
from all the lands of the East were drinking the rivers dry in their 
advance, so terrified were they that, for the first time^ they dedded 
to unite in defence of their freedom against the common enemy. 
The leadership of all the Greek forces fell to Sparta, who had proved 
herself the greatest military power in^ the land. 

THE imiUMPH OF UNTreD GREECE 

But the genius behind at! the plans and action of the Greeks was 
Themistocles, an inspircaj op^rtunist and the cleverest Creek of his 
day« Argos and Thebes remained aloof from the national cause, and 
the priests of IDelphi betrayed their god in proclaiming through his 
oracles the certain doom of the Greeks. But the majority stood firm* 
Thcmbtocks induced the reluctant Peloponnesians to come north of 
the Isthmus to hold the northern passes with the army, white the fleet 
attacked the Phoenician ships. The Greek forces had no hope of de* 
feating the full Persian army in a pitched battle on land; but a victory 
on sea would force the Persians to retreat by threatening their long 
line of communications. Leonidas, Xing of Sparta, advanced with a 
small picked body and occupied the narrow pass of Thermopylae, the 
Gates of Greece, while the fleets engaged at Artemisium close by. 
To the eternal glory of the Spartan name, Leonidas and his men held 
their ground for days, until they were surrounded and, fighting to the 
bitter end, were overwhelmed by thousands of the enemy. Xerxes 
himself was arna:a:ed at the cool cheerful courage of Spanans in the 
face ofeertaJn death. 

Dismayed by the defeat and death of a Spartan king, since the fleet 
had failed to mkke full use o f the opportunitygiven to it by Leonidas's 
stand, the Greeks retreated and abandoned all Greece north of the 
Isthmus to the enemy. The Athenian women and children were 
hurried to Salamis and Aegtna, while Thcmistocles kept his fleet in 
the narrows between Salamis and Attica. Here the decisive naval en¬ 
gagement of the war was fought. The hearts of the Greeks sank when 
they looked across the water to where the glare of the blazing homes 
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and temple$ of Athens showed fiercely red against the dark back¬ 
ground of the encircling hills. But when the Persian ships had been 
induced to at tack them in the narrows^ Greek superior seamanship 
lold. They fought with magnificent courage and skill all the day and 
their victory was complete: only darkness saved the poor remnant of 
the Persian fleet, XerxeSp fearing that the victorious Greek sailors 
might cut his line of retreat at the Hellespont bridge^ immediately 
withdrew with the bulk of his army. He left his general Mardonius 
with one hundred thousand men* to conquer the remaining portion 
of mainland Gumcc. 

Mardonius attempted to bribe the Athenians to desert their fellow- 
countrymen^ but was met with the reply: “So long as the sun moves 
in its course, the Athenians will never make terms with Xerxes.'" 
Athens commanded the sea^ and the campaign that followed was 
Lherefotn on land. Not until the following spring did Pausanias lead 
the army of the Peloponnesian League north of the Isthmus, to find 
the Persians encaiupod in a strong position near Plataea, In Boeotia. 
There, in a stubborn battle, the foot soldiers of Grese broke the bar¬ 
barian lines and massacred them in ihcir thousands. This “crowning 
inercy"\ by which Greece was delivered from all danger, was a tri¬ 
umph of Spartan military discipline, inspired by Leonidas's faithTul- 
ness unto death> and of Athenian determination to avenge their 
ravaged homes and desecrated shrines* This great victory was finally 
clinched by the simultaneous navaJ success gained by the Athenians 
at Mycale^ near Samos, which freed the Ionian cities from Persian 
rule* 

THE FVIENACE OF CARTHAGE 

In the same year that Xerxes invaded Greece^ the Greek cities of 
Sicily were exposed to a like peril from Carthage, the great Phoeni¬ 
cian colony in north Africa: it was a concerted attempt by the 
oriental races to overwhelm the Greeks in both East and West to¬ 
gether* The Sicilian Greeks at this time were ruled by tyrants and 
were well equipped to withstand the invasion. The huge Cartha¬ 
ginian army was routed at the battle of HImera by Gclon and 
Thcran^ tyrants of Syracuse and Girgenti, Sicily was saved* Six 
j^ars Inter the other important rivals of the western Greeks, the 
EtruscanSp were defeated at sea by Gelon^s brother, Hieron. Thus the 
third and decisive round in the conflict between East and West ended 
iu the complete triumph of the Greeks. They offered up thanksgiv¬ 
ings in every temple for the great delivenmcc from the deluge of 
oriental barbarism, which would have engulfed their culture and 
broken their spirit* 

The end of the Persian peril meant the end also of Greek unity 
under Spartan leadership. The cautious and conservative Spartans 
did not wish to extend their interests beyond mainland Greece; they 
had still to guard themselves against the ever-present danger of a 
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rfibellion atnong their subject helots and the possibility of an attack 
from Argos and Arcadia. Aggire$sive schemes ftirther afield were in 
their eyes both iinnecessary and accompanied by far too many risks. 

THE LEADERSHIP OF ATHENS 

Very dllTerent was the pwsiibn and the policy of Athens. The 
magnificent navy founded by Themistocks, proved to be the salvation 
of Greece at Ssdamis and Mycale^ lay ready to her hand. The eager 
confident throngs in the streets of Athens and Piraeus were resoh'cd 
to use it to free all the Greeks of Asia Minor from Persian rule, to 
carry the war into the enemy’s country, and to make the influence of 
their triumphant democracy felt through the whole of the Creek 
worlds When a Greek force was besieging Byzantium in 473 B,c., the 
unbridled arrogance of the Spartan commander Pausanias provided 
the pretext for the change in leadership. Fausanias was dismissed^ 
and the Greek allies turned to the Athenians as their natural 
leaders. They were willing and able to fight Persla.i and they were 
considered to he ''kinsmen” of the lonians. Claims of kinship^ which 
dated as far back as the great inigrations, were a strong force in 
Greek history. And so Greek unity vanished, and a dual leadership 
took its place. The Spartans withdrew^ seeking only to maintain 
their position the chief land power in Greece, and leaving to the 
Athenians the unquestioned leadership of a league of the maritime 
Greek states. This league is known as the Confederacy of Delos. 

The old alliance under Sparta had been essentially defensive, but 
the Athenians and their allies pledged themselves to aggressive action 
against Persia. For this purpose they required a navy, a revenue for 
the navy’s upkeep, and some kind of committee to direct activities. 
The allies promised to provide ships or a certain quota of money in¬ 
stead. This ^tribute” was paid to Athenian officials, and the fund so 
formed was to be spent by the Athenians on equipping triremes. The 
treasury of the Confederacy was at Delos, the Holy Isle which was 
the traditional centre of Ionian culture. Here for centuries ihe 
lonians had met to wo rehip Apollo with music and dance and song, 
and here, in Apollo's temple, the rcpreseritative council of the allies 
met annually under Athenian chairmanship. 

The Confedeiacy included most Greek cities of the Ionian sea¬ 
board and the Hellespont region, and nearly aU the islands of the 
Aegean. Athens alone was more powerful than the rest of the mem¬ 
bers. Her navy far outnumbered the ships contributed by any other 
staiCt and from the beginning, the control of the treasury was virtually 
in Athenian hands. Most members preferred to pay tribute rather 
than supply ships. The manufacturers, traders and farmers of Ionia 
had little time or inclination for fighting: the quotas of tribute, 
assessed by the Athenian Aristides, w'ere not heavy- it was less 
trouble to find the money than to mart the ships. The Athenians 
themselves contributed no fixed quota of either ships or money, but 
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were responsible for the maintenance of a fleet strong enough to deal 
with Persian sea-power: this fleet was always ooitunandcd by an 
Athenian. It was left for future occasion to decide whether any sia^ 
had the right to withdraw from the Confederacy at picture, and this 
ambiguity proved fatal to the independence of Athens' allies. 

A few years after the Persian invasion, Themisiocles was eail^ 
through political intrigue, and the command of the Confederacy’s 
fleet was given to the richest and most influential Athenian of the day, 
Cimon, son of Miltiades, the victor of Marathon, proved himself 
one of Athens' greatest military geniuses. Under his comraamd, the 
Athenians and their allies brUiiantiy justified the Confederacy, The 
Persians were forced to give up their hold on the maiti trade-route 
that ran from the Block Sea past Byzantium and Sestos to the Aegean, 
and were then driven from the towns which they were still holding on 
the Thracian sea-board. Cimon’s capture of Scyros, the rocky island- 
home of pirates, helped to strengthea this trade-route, and to em¬ 
phasize Athena' role as policeman of the Aegean, 

Then, in 467 B,c, the Athenians decided to deal the final blow to 
the authority of the Great King in the Aegean, Cimon led a large 
allied fleet to south-western Asm Minor, and as he sailed past Caria 
and Lycra, city after city joined the Confederacy. He met a big 
Persian force near the river Eurymedon, and won a crushing victory 
on sea and land in a single day. The moral effect of this spectacular 
success was enormous. The chief object of the Confederacy had been 
fulfilled; every Greek town on the shores of the Aegean had been 
freed, and Greek waters had been cleaned of Persian ships. The ships' 
crews brought home magnificent spoils, and the Athenian market was 
glutted with oricnlai slaves. 

THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE 

The Spell of Athenian victories was broken ten years later by a 
terrible disaster m Egypt. A large allied force had been sent to rob 
Persia of the rich Nile delta: after some early successes, the Greeks 
were blockaded and forced to capitulate. They lost 200 ships and 
30,000 men, and of these, 6000 were Athenians. It was the worst 
blow Athens had suflered in her history, and it was fortunate indeed 
for Greece that Athenian prestige was restored by victoiy over a Per¬ 
sian fleet near C^rus, When Athens had thus shown that she was 
stli] mistress of the seas, there was little object in continuing the war 
with Persia, especially since Cimon was dead. About 448 B.c., an 
agreement became observed between Athens and the Great King, by 
which the Greek right to Aegean waters and the coast of Asia Minor 
was acknowledged, on condition that no further attack was made on 
the Persian empire elsewhere. It remains a matter of conflicting evi¬ 
dence whether a formal agreement between the two countries was 
ever concluded, or whether it was merely a tacit understanding due 
to a mutual need for peace. 
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Meanwhile* AthenSp from being the mere president of a voluntary 
League, was becoming the undisguised mistress of a subject Greek 
Empire. After the Athenian defeat in Egypt* ihe treasury of the Con- 
fcdeia,cy was transferred from Delos to Aiheris, there to be at the 
complete disposal of the Athenbn government for purely Athenian 
purposes. Only three of the original members still contributed ships: 
tlie rest paid tribute. The money went to Athens, and with money 
went power. The subject allies paid the piper, but they could not calJ 
the tune. Moreover* Athens with her great navy compelled several 
Greek states lojoin the League* and forcibly denied to original 
bers the right to secede. This compulsion made the preler 
"voluntary confederacy” impossible: Athenian le^ership had 
come Athenian domination. The peace with Persia destroys 
original reason for the existence of the Confederacy: but the Et 
remained, la itself, it is the outstanding fact of the fifth ^ntui 
its consequences, it is the outstanding fact of all Greek history, 
perial Athens, brilliant, progressive, cultured, belligerent, bestrides 
the Greek world like a Colossus. But there was, nevertheless, a pricB 
for this grandeur* and it was one which fell upon the subject-alHes 
with an increasing degree of heaviness^ 


THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE 

The Aibcnian Empire was the first attempt at imperMum on a basis of 
democracy* The source «f Athenian power was Uic controt oF the Aegean Sea. 
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The subjects of Athens bitterly resented her rule. They did her 
will, not through affeclioit, but through fear. “We became their 
allies**, they said, “to free the Greeks from Persia, not to enslave our¬ 
selves to Athens.” For they regarded themselves as indeed her slam, 
and the Athenians admitted that Athens was a “tyrant city”, ruling 
through force and fear. The Empire conflicted with the vital Greek 
conception of the city-state as a free, self-governing community. 
This freedom was the dearest thing in life to a Greek of the fifth cen¬ 
tury, and Athens had taken it away from her subject slates. 

The outward and visible sign of their subjection was the hated 
tribute. This was not really excessive: it was the very fact of payment 
that was resented. And when the allies saw Athens spending the 
tribute on making herself beautiful with splendid temples, “like a 
vulgar woman decking herself with jewellery”, and then boasting of 
her artistic achievement, they felt that she was adding insult to Lnjuiy. 
They had other grievances; many of them were compelled to receive 
Athenian colonists, who farmed their land and acted as a garrison in 
their midst. Their constitutions were ftequently dictated by Athens, 
who suppressed governments in the hands of the privileged few, and 
established democracies on her own model. All the allies had to re¬ 
sort to Athens for the hearing of any serious litigation in which they 
might be involved, and were put to much expense by the journey and 
the long period of waiting before their case was heard. The Athenians 
insisted on this because it saved them the trouble of travelling round 
the Aegean, it flattered the Athenian juries, and it greatly increased 
the profits of the city’s hotel-keepers. 

BENEFTTS OF ATHENIA.N SUPREMACY 
Athens was confident that her empire was justified by its results. 
She argued that, as long as she kepi Persia out of the Aegean, she 
was entitled to the contributions of other cities, who, thanks to 
Athenian sea-power, needed no ships of their own and so sa^^ 
themselves great expense; they had therefore no right to question 
how the tribute was spent. It was certainly true that, the moment 
Athenian sea-power vanished, Persia would pounce again upon the 
Greek cities of Asia Minor. This sea-power brought the allies further 
advantages: pirates had been wiped out of the Aegean, commerce 
flourished, and money had become cheaper. Athenian judicial pro¬ 
cedure wesoRen slow, but it was usually just: the allies, who disliked 
receiving Athenian colonists, should remember that they themselves, 
in return, were welcomed in Athens, and were given generous oppor¬ 
tunities, not only for trade, hut for the enjoyment of a culture which 
was the pride and glory of the Greek world. Above all, the allies had 
only themselves to blame if they had become sobjecis; they had been 
too lazy to fight and had preferred to pay tribute. First the Spartans, 
and then the members of the Confederacy, “caught by the bail of 
their own idleness", let the empire of the Aegean go by defaulu 
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The Spartans regarded the rapid gtowih of Athenian power with 
jealous suspicion^ As early as 478 s,c.^ they tried ansuccessfutly to 
prevent the fortification of Athens and Piraeus, which, twenty years 
later, was completed by “Long Walls*" beiwecn the two fonified 
towns, making Athens open to the sea and impregiiablc by land. But 
Sparta kept busy with serious trouble nearer hoine, in Arcadia, 
Elis, and Afgo$. As soon as she had cnished opposition there, hef 
subject helots revolted. At Spam's own urgent request, an Athenian 
force came to help In quelling this dangerous rebellion, but was soon 
dismissed with that rudeness to which the Spamns were <dways 
prone. The Athenians were naturally furious and decided that friend-^ 
ship with Sparta was impossiblet from this point (461 n.C.) the two 
go each their own way. Athens openly attacked the allies of Sparta: 
she conquered the great Dorian island of Aegma and, by establishing 
control of the sea on both sides of the Isthmus of CortnLh, she ruined 
Corinthian trade, 

THE DEVEIX>PMENT OF ATHENIAK DEMOCRACY 

The manifold vitality of Athens at this time is amadng. A famous 
war memorial tablet of one Athenian tribe for the year 458 ti,c. leUs 
us that “The following men died in war in C^rus, in Egypt, in 
Phoenicia, at HalieiSj in Aegina, tn Megara, in the same year"". For 
K stale whose adult male population of citizetis was barely 60^000, it 
is an astonishing record of widespread activity. By 445 a-c., failurfl 
to control Boeotia for more than a brief len years, and a Spanan in¬ 
vasion of Attica, taught the Athenians that they must forego a land 
empire, as long^ at leasL as Sparta and her allies retained their 
strength. Peace was mode with Sparta^ but the rivalry for the uu- 
challenged leadership of the Greeks remained unsettled. 

The fifty years after the Persian war saw many social and economic 
changes which profoundly affected Athenian politics. With the 
growth of Athenian sea-power, and the increase io the urban popula¬ 
tion which greater commerce meant, the government became more 
democratic. The majority of citizens still lived in the couniry, and^ 
like most countrymen, they were conservative in outlook. But the 
people who controlled the popular Assembly, and with it the whole 
state, were the men on the spot^ the men of Athens and the Piraeus, 
who depended for their living on trade and, above all, on service in 
the warships* crews. These poor bm vigorously intelligent citizens 
were responsible for radical changes in political life. 

The old conservative Council of the Areopagus was robbed of its 
powers: they were transferred to the Council of Five Hundred and the 
popular courts of law^ which became more and more powerful with 
every year of the Empire. Service on the juries of these courts was 
open to every citizen^ and provided a magnificent political education 
for the masses. A jury numbered several hundred, and every citizen 
was liable to jury service^ especially after the system of pay for jurors 
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was iotroduoed by Peridea. Mainly elderly men sat on juries, and the 
pay served as a sort of Old Age Pension. Pericles also introduced 
state pay for the members of the Council, and for all magistrates ex¬ 
cept the Generals. Sta» pay was henceforth a characteristic of 
Athenian deniocracy, 

The one important prindpie which underiies that democrucy js 
govem/tt&K by ikt anisiwtir x not the expc rt, but the man in the st reet, 
appointed by the chance of the lot, must govern the state. This is what 
the Athenians meant by the Sovereignty of the People. Now if such 
goveromeot is to be possible, public service must be paid. The 
Athenians sought to abolish a governing class by malting the practice 
of government an economic proposition for every citizen. Only the 
office of General remained, for a time, practically the preserve of 
the noble families. The ten Generals, who alone of the magistrates 
were still appointed by direct vote and not by lot, were the Cabinet 
of Athens. Most of the great Geatmls, such as Cimon and Pericles, 
were also great nobles, and it was they who led the people. But m 
time, even this supreme office was claimed by popular demagogues, 
as the People demanded that they should be led by elected repre¬ 
sentatives from their own class, and could enforce their claim. 

The rise of these demagogues in lh« last quarter of the fifth cen¬ 
tury was fatal to the political weQ-being of Athens, This was the first 
office invaded by the peopie which they prov^ themselves incom¬ 
petent to fill, and their incompetenoe led to their city’s downfall- 
demagogues exercised an enormous influence over the Sovereign 
People in Assembly, without holding any office whatever. Any man 
could spe^ there and propose a motion; a popular demagogue could 
be sure of seeing his motion tarried, though his legal position wm no 
more powerful than that of any other citizen. Holding power without 
ary official status, the demagogue could daim credit for success and 
avoid responsibility for failure. 

ATHENIAN MASTETtY AT SEA 

In the fifth (OTtuiy. few used the rough iraclts from one Greek 
valley to the nwt, atoept occasional travellers, pilgrims on their way 
to the great festivals, and armies on the imreh. But by sea, com- 
munication was regular and freqncnt, and the prosperity of many 
cities depended largely on the extent of their sca-bom commera. 
The chief COnunerciaJ state was Athens, with Corinth second in im¬ 
portance and Aegina third. Athens made full use of her magnificent 
fortified harbours at Piraeus and of her unchallenged naval supre- 
inacy, founded at the battle of Salamis and confirmed by her master¬ 
ful leadership of the Confederacy of Delos. Pericles claimed that 
"Boousc of the greatness of our city, the fruits of the whole earth 
flow in upon us, so that we enjoy the goods of other countries as 
freely as of our own”. And the claim wus trae: com and dried fish 
from the Black Sea region, dates and figs from Asia Minor, special 
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chesses from Sicily, fine wines from the AegBan islands, all these, and 
more, combined with home produce to form the diet of an Athcniati. 
Muslins, fine linen, costly clothes and furniture were also imported 
from the Near East cities, and in return, Athens exported her un¬ 
rivalled pottery. 

All this was made possible by efficient policing of the seas and by 
remarkable progress in navigation. The Greeks had learned much 
from their Phoenician rival, sailors became bolder in traversing the 
open sea, and ships were made larger and faster, ^me were of ^50 
tons burden, and a trireme covered 120 nautical miles in a day with 
the help of its oars, an average rate of about 3 knots; a nnjrchant- 
man, depending on sails alone, often averaged 3 knots, Freights and 
fares for passengers by sea were both very low. Never before had the 
Aegean been so crowded with the busy traffic of goods and men. At 
Piraeus, among the throng of porters loading and unloading fresh 
orgocs, and the ceaseless beat of shipwrights* bamincrs, travellers 
and traders from all over the Mediterranean world met and discussed 
their business and bargained as only a Greek can. 

PER] CLEAN DEMOCRACY 

For more than thirty years In the middle of the fifth century, so out¬ 
standing was one single man in Athens that this, the greatest, age in 
Greek history bears, and must always bear, his name. The man was 
Pericles. Of him, the contemporary historian Thucydides wrote: 

In time of peace, he governed with prudent moderation. He 
kept Athens safe from ail dangers, and under his guidance 
Athens reached the heights of her greatness. And when war 
came, he showed that here, too, he had correctly anticipated 
Athenian power. 

Pericles' blood was the noblest In Athens. On his mother’s side he 
belonged to the family of the Alcmaconidae, and his father was 
Xanthippus, commander of the Athenian fleet at Mycale. With high 
birth, he combined a steadfast strength of character, rare among the 
volatile Athenians, and an intellect whose brilliance was remarkable 
among a brilliantly intelligent people. He was a tali commanding 
figure, with a face di^ihed and reserved. He hated cheap publicity 
:md avoided mixing with his feUow-citizens in the streets or at private 
festivities. His domestic life was one of strict economy, and he jeal¬ 
ously preserved its privacy. The Athenians, who often felt strong love 
or hate for their lexers but hardly ever resp«t, nicknamed him “the 
Almighty”. 

For the whole of his career. Pericles showed himself a sincere be- 
Lever in democracy carried to its logical extreme; government not 
only for the people, but by the people also. Such governmeiit is only 
possible in a small community, and Pericles accordingly made the 
citizen body smaller by restricting citizenship to those of pure 
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Athenian birth on both sides. This restriction, to the Creek mind, 
was not undemocratic. The society which Pei^les did so much to 
create was one in which bU were sure of equal justice before ihe law, 
where merit, not wealth, was the road to promotion in the public ser¬ 
vice, and where individual freedom existed, side by side with reverent 
respect for the laws and the unwritten code of morality: an ordered 
society, poised triumphantly on the razor edge between despotism 
and anarchy. And yet Pericles was also an autocrat. No other word 
does justice to his supreme authority over the Athenian people, 
which he won and maintained by his unrivalled eloquence. “His 
power", said Thucydides, “rested on acknowledged worth and wis¬ 
dom, A man of transparent financial integrity, he controlled the 
multitude without being a tyrant: he led them, rather than was led 
by iliem. So strong was his character that he dared to anger them by 
opposition. The government of Athens, though nominalLy a demo¬ 
cracy, was in fact the rule of her first citizen," 

PEKICLES’S ENCOURAGEMENT OF SOENCE AND ART 

Pericles successfully realized his ideals in science and philosophy, 
in art, and in politics. Himself a close friend of the philosopher 
Anaxagoras, and deeply interested in the scientific pursuit of know¬ 
ledge, he made Athens, in his own words, “the school of Greece”, 
by attracting thither the best scholars and teachers of the Greek 
world. He gave to the artistic genius of the Atheni^s the oppor¬ 
tunity for glorious expression by promoting the building of great 
temples, on which architect and sculptor and painter lavished their 
skill, so that Athens became a city of marvellous brauty, inspiring 
her citizens with a heroic spirit of passionate devotion. Teaching 
them that courage is freedom and freedom is happiness, he made the 
Athenians happy in freedom and in power. Under his wise states¬ 
manship, they held fast to their great Empire: under his inspiration 
they forced every land and every sea to lie open to their daring, and 
everywhere left abiding memorials of their friendship and their en¬ 
mity. Pericles was ambitious for wisdom, beauty, and power; he 
found or created them ali in the Athens which he loved. Yet he did 
not so worship the city that he forgot the citizens, and with his dying 
breath, he could claim that “No Athenian ever pul on mourning 
because of me". Pericles was noted in his personal life for his calm 
and dignified manner, Indeed, he was often compared with the god 
Zeus, a comparison which, even when nattery is discounted, indicates 
the impression which he produced upon his fellow-couiitiyn»n. One 
can gain an idea of the nobility and strong character of his features 
from the well-known bronze bust by Cresilas, a copy of which Is to 
be seen in the British Museum. 

Sparta was bitterly jealous of Athens. For long years the Spartans 
had kept quiet in their own Peloponnese, sulky and resentful, while 
Athens went proudly on from strength to strength. Corinth, too, was 
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angry because she was beaten in the race for trading supitmacy in 
the Mediterranean. In 431 b.c., the smouldering eumity between 
Athens and these Peloponnesian states Sated up, and the Pclopon^ 
nesian War began. Pericles bad foreseen this challenge to tbeempiie 
of Athens, and had made adequate Unanclal preparation tor iL The 
Athenians were no match for their enemies on land, where they had 
to contend with the professional soldiers of Sparta and the excellent 
troops of Thebes, but they were supreme on sea, and had far greater 
resources of wealth. Pericles therefore persuaded the Athenians to 
sacrifice the land of Attica to the annual invasions of the Pelopon¬ 
nesians, concentrating their own forces behind the Long Walls and 
using their sea-power for purposes of retaliation. In addition to 
this advice, he urged them to keep a firm hold on their empire, but, 
at ail costs, to attempt no addition to it, until tbe war was over. 

THE CAUSES OF ATHENIAN COULAPSE 

With this policy of masterly and watchful inaction, he was con¬ 
fident that Athens would win a war of exhaustion. But a frightful 
plague broke out iu the overcrowded city, and went far to ruin 
Athenian man-power and morale. Pericles himself fell a victim to it 
in 429 H.C., and the politicians who succeeded him in the control of 

the Assembly—^smail traders and artisans, for the most part_ 

lacked his ability. They abandoned his polity, and involved Athens 
in madcap schemes in Boeolia and north-west Greece. Cleon the 
tanner, an energetic but ignorant demagogue, notorious for his osten- 
tetious vulgarity and bnitai methods, was the leader of the war-party 
in Athens for some years. He was killed in trying to recover Ainphi- 
polls, and, since nobles and farmers longed to retuin to their life and 
livelihood in Attica, his death removed the chief obstacle to an armis¬ 
tice. The lucky capture of a few hundred Spartans, some years be¬ 
fore, enabled the Athenians to barpin successfully, and aAer ten 
years of bitter but inconclusive fighting, a peace between Athens and 
Sparta was patched up, which left the rivalry between them unsettled, 
Thebes and Corinth refused to accept it, 

ATHENIAN DISASTER DM SICILY 

The war demoralized the Athenians, who reasserted their shaken 
power over their subjects with a Uoodthirsty brutality quite foreign 
to them, and began to entertain wild schemes of distan t conquest such 
as Fericles had expressly warned them to avoid. Alcibiades, cousin 
of Pericles, caught the Imagination of young Athenians with his pro¬ 
posal to lead a great armada against Sicily and Great Greece, and 
then to attack and subdue Carthage. He hoped, on his return, to 
find the Greek world at the feet of Athens. Accordingly, a huge 
armada was sent, in 415 B.c. to tbe west, the greatest force that had 
ever left a Gi^k city-state; with it. went all the hopes and prayer of 
the Athenian people, Alcibiades was in command, but, though bril- 
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liant and captivating, he was completely uarc]Sable, and the Athenians 
never really trusted him. He was recalled before operations in Sicily 
began^ and fled into exile. His recall left only incotiipetenl half¬ 
hearted generals in charge, and the enterp rise was doomed to fail Lire. 
The resisUnce to the invasion centred in Syracuse, which the Athen¬ 
ians besieged. In time, the Syracusans won a crushing victory on land 
and sea, and hardly a man of all the great Sicilian eTcpcdition returned 
to Athens to tell the tale of this disaster, the most serious and spec¬ 
tacular ever suffered by a city-state. 

THE DOWNFALL OF ATHENS 

Athens was beaten to her knees. She bad lostucarly all her ships and 
the flower of her men; the members of her empire at once revolted; 
her old Peloponnesian enemies leaped to attack her; she was torn by 
civil strife between democrats and oligarchs. And yet she struggled 
on against overwhelm big odds* building another novy, beating the 
clumsy Spartan fleets again and again. But Persia stepped iUp eager 
to avenge Salamis and the Eurymedon, and offered Lysandcr* the 
Spartan admiralp an unlimited supply of money. No Spartan could 
resist such a bribe, and the end of the great war between Athens and 
Sparta, once partners in the fight for freedom from Persia, saw the 
one accepting Persian gold to destroy the other. The end came in 
405 when the last Athenian fleet was defeated at Aegospotami 
near the HeQespont. Lysander sailed south and compelled the proud 
city to surrender. Corinth and Thebes, implacable in their hatred, 
wished to raze Athens to the ground and enslave her people, but 
Sparta refused “to put out the eye of Greets”. The Long WalJs were 
demolished to the music of flute girls* and men said that that day was 
the beginning of freedom for Greece. 

Athens had lost her empire, for good and all, and she had lost it 
more through her own folly than through her opponents' strength. 
The people had listened to selfish politicians who had set their private 
interest above the good of the state, and had ruined policy at home 
and abroad by pandering to every whim of the Assembly. demo¬ 
cracy”, said Oeon, ^*js incapable of governing an Empire." A com* 
plete democracy, with every citizen sharing directly in government, is 
impossible if the number of citizens i$ too lar^; Athens therefore 
could not afford to grant the gift of her citizenship to her subjects and 
make them partners in empire instead of servants. Only that gift could 
have assured to her the love of her subjects, instead of their hatred 
and fear, and have remedied her fatal weakness as a governing state 
—lack of manpower. Such an extension of privilege was impossible 
for the Greek city-state, Athens failed because she was a democracy, 
but she failed gloriously. Her experiment in empire had lasted long 
enough for the age of Pericles to achieve heights of greatness which 
man has never touched before or since and to provide valuable 
lessons for the guidance of posterity. 


CHAPTER 10 

THE AGE OF PERICLES 


One of the glories of the Periclean age is the tra^ drama. Tragedy 
had sprung from the crude mimes of early ageSi in which Creek vil¬ 
lagers dres^d themselves like goats to worship with dance and choric 
song the wine-god Dionysus, whose religion had come to Greece in 
the eighth century. Cradually the religious song to Dionysus became 
a stately choric hymn with music and gesture, a dramatic cantata in 
which the chorus leader acted the part of some legendary hero. 

THE ATTIC THEATRE; TKACEOY AND COMEDY 

Attic tragedy began at the great spring festival of Dionysus in 
535 E.c., when Thespis with his chorus of ''tragoedoi", or goat- 
singers, presented an elementary drama with only a single actor. 
Attic tragedy never lost sight of these simple beginnings. It remained 
closely associated with Dionysus; a tragic performance was not so 
much an entertainment as a religious service. Its character is nearly 
alwa^ serious, its themes the eternal issues of life and death and the 
relation of man to God. The actors on the stage at one time never 
numbered more than three, but a chorus was always present, whose 
lyrics, chanted to music, divided the action of the play at regular in¬ 
tervals. These lyrical songs were used by t he d ramatlc poets to express 
their deepest m^itaiionson morality and religion: the chorus leader 
also took part in the dialogue of the actors. All the dialogue and 
speeches were written in un rhymed verse, The plots were nearly 
always taken from legends well known to the audience, and were 
suited to a solemn occasion. The Creeks did not think it seemly to 
represent violent Md fearful action on the stage, but preferred their 
poets to describe it to the audience through the lips of a messenger; 
most tragedies included such a messenger's speech. This Attic 
tragedy, with its stately set speeches, its conversations where the 
actors speak in complete alternate lines, its tong choral songs, its 
deep religious atmosphere, differs widely from modem drama, but 
its sublime poetry and lofty thought give it a universal appeal, far 
beyond its own place and time. 

The surviving Greek tragedies are the work of the three tragedians 
whom the Greeks considered the greatest; Aeschylus (525-456 b.c,), 
fcphocles (495-406 B.c.) and Euripides (480-406 a.c). Aeschylus! 
it was said, portrayed men on the level of gods, Sophocles men as 
they ought to be, and Euripides, the realist, took men as they are. 
Aeschylus created tragedy in its enduring form by mating the 
spoken element more important than the sung. He was a great re¬ 
ligious thinker, whose iriiiid moved in the same awful and sublime 
vrorld as the Hebrew prophets. The majestic figures of his plays are 
vivid images of dramaitc art, but they are also mouthpieces of a seer 
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who saw deep into the mysteries of human and divine suSering, and 
who had pondered deeply on human destiny and on the wisdom and 
the power of Cod. Aeschylus belonged to the generation which had 
bumbled Persian power and pride, and in his plays he is preoccupied 
with the divine punishment meted out to men made insolent by pros* 
perity. His greatest plays are the “Prometheus Bound” and the 
“Agamemnon”; supreme poetry and religious revelation combine to 
make “the greatest spiritual work of man”. 

Sophocles, a gentle and beloved figure, wrote tragic masterpieces 
whose first concern is with the effect of suffering on great and noble 
natures. He aimed at justifying the ways of God by showing that 
chaiacier can be ennobled by suffering, and that an. end to the most 
terrible passions comes at last in perfect peace. In the “Antigone”, 
he describes, with a power of vivid characteri 2 alion, the confitet be¬ 
tween the law and order of a man-made society and “the unwritten 
eternal laws of heaven”; in all his plays, the root of the tragedy lies 
in the conffici between man and circumstance, and the triumph of 
human nature, even in defeat. In two famous choraJ lyrics, he 
hymned the praise of “Love, unconquerable in battle”, and of 
“Man, of all wonders the most wonderful". He loved and sang the 
pfti iiral beauty of his native Attica, but knew also the vanity of things 
which underlies beauty and the sorrow of this iTansiiory life: 

“Old osc and death Ica^e God aloae untcuched: 

Tunc cooquets all, and Imnes all else to dust. 

711 * cftriJi's strengUi die*, and dio the body's mi^u 

Sophocles was a great poet who “saw life steadily and saw it 
whole”. 

To Euripides, a brilliant genius, the drama was a means of 
bringing his ideas to a wide audience, in an age when there were no 
newspapers and no books. The Olympian gods he hated, and treated 
them in his plays asevil and destructive powers of nature. He was not 
interested, like Aeschylus, in the ordered march of Providence, nor, 
like Sophocles, in the trials of noble natures : for his characters, he 
went to the despised and scorned classes of his day, the poor, the en- 
slavx^, women. He shocked and delighted his audiences with his 
amazing studies in womanhood, by which he made the old legends 
new, and pleaded woman’s cause, as in his “Medea”, where a woman 
tells men that she “would rather face the battle of the sp^rs five 
times than childbirth once”. He was an acute psychologist, who 
probed human nature with sympathy, pity and insight; a superb 
poet, unequalled in glittering diction and choral lyrics of weird, un¬ 
earthly beauty; a mdical thinker, who dared to criticize openly his 
countrymen’s conduct of a war, and challenged all their accepted 
standards of life. Because he attempted to teach no moral lesson, but 
was content with the sheer tragedy of suffering and anguish, he was 
rightly known as “the most tragic of the poets”. 
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Another form of literature flc)uri$hcd at the festivals of Diotiysus, 
Attic comedy likewise had its roots in religion, and never lost its 
associations with the age-old cult of the repr^uctlve powers of 
nature. This was responsible for coarseness and licence, but in the 
hands of Aristophanes—a dramatist of genius, sevcraL of whose 
plays have come down to us—comedy had other qualities. He 
ranges from broad buffoonery to sparkling wit, from ingenious jug¬ 
gling with words to pure poetry of charm and beauty, from amaz¬ 
ingly frank and furious outbursts of scurrilous abuse against con¬ 
temporary politicians and artists to the expression of as deep and 
true a patriotism as Pericles’ own. His characterization is often sheer 
t^icature, but he could draw subtle portraits if he chose; he de¬ 
lighted especially in introducing homely country folk, reeking of 
garlic and broad common sense. He attacked the corrupt deceitful 
demago^es and the “highbrow” young gentlemen of the day, who, 
with logic-chopping and hair-splitting, spent their time in making the 
wo rseargumentappear the better. Aristophanes understood the people 
better than most politicians did, but he was a conservative in the l^st 
sense, mourning the loss of the old simplicity of life and deploring the 
fatal demoralization that overtook his beloved Athens in the Pelopon- 
resian War—“the gleaming, violet-crowned city of song, the bul¬ 
wark of Greece, Athens the glorious, the strong city of the gods”. 
Beneath his exuberant humour and fantastic foolery, we find eloquent 
evidence of a rare and generous spirit, 

THE GREEK HISTORIANS 

The Fericlean age saw the creation of another great literary form, 
in the work of the historians Herodotus and Thucydides. Herodotus, 
deservedly known as "the father of histoiy”, was bom at Halicar¬ 
nassus, but travelled the known world and spent much of his time at 
Athens. He wrote a history, in nine books, of the great Persian in¬ 
vasion of Oreecc, but he is delightfuliy diffuse and his inimitable 
story-telling covers a much wider field—the odd customs of Egypt, 
the strange animals and stranger people of North Africa, early stories 
of Berbers, Assyrians, Mcdcs and Persians, burial rites of wild 
Scythian kings, Phoenicians who sailed round Africa, Indians who 
ale their parents. Herodotus never invented anything, and nearly all 
his vividly picturesque tales are founded on fact. He was not a critical 
historian, but he was genuinely interested in the limes of which he 
wrote. He saw the Persian wars as the culmination of the age-old 
rivalry between Ept and West, and found in the defeat of Persia the 
great lesson of his faith — that God is jealous of human prosperity 
and punishes pride. Herodotus’s work is of priceless value to history 
and science, but the man himself is memorable, with his beautiful 
artistic style, his sense of humour, his broad humanity and tolerance, 
his racy enthusiasrn—above all, his insatiable curiosity, in his enor- 
tnous work, there is not one dull page. 
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Tliucydides, whose work is i histO'ry of ihe Pcloponnesiar War, 
offers a deliberate coatrasl to Herodotus. He set out to write a calm, 
dispassionate record of the facts, without fairy talcs or digressions. 
With Herodotus a woman had been at the bottom of most of the 
troubles in history, and his two mottoes might well have been “Find 
the woman” and “Forget not God"; in the history of Thucydides, 
women and gods are conspicuous only by their absence. Thucydides 
hated all sentimentalism and superstitious piety, and was determined 
to be rational at all costs. His was a briUiant and fearless intellect: 
the long speeches which he puts into the mouth of historical per- 
sonaga show that he possessed an acute grasp of mob psychology, 
and in them he revtals what is even more important than an accurate 
record of fact—men's motives, and the moral and spiritual issues at 
stake in any situation. He was a supreme artist in style, and under¬ 
neath his cold calm words, there burned a i^sionate love of all that 
was good In PericLean Athens, and a fiery jndigoation at the crimes 
of cruel men. “My work”, he wrote, “is not a priac competition for 
the public of a passing day, but an everlasting possession.” Time 
has proved the claim of Thucydides to be true. 

ARanTECrURE at its zenith 

Nowhere was the achievemem of the Greeks greater than in art 
and architecture, and both were at their best in Periclcan Athens. 
For Pericles believed that the ideals of At he ns could best be expressed 
by building beautiful temples for the gods. Under the direction of 
the architect Ictinus, the Parthenon, or "Temple of the Virgin”, was 
built on the Acropolis, of Attic marble from Mount Pentelieus. With 
its perfectly shapW columns, combined with frieze and pediments to 
form a symphony in stone, this temple is famous as “the supreme 
Effort of genius in pursuit of beauty”. Even in ruins, it retains its per¬ 
fect balance and form. Within was placed a colossal statue of the 
Virgin Athena, wrought by the sculptor Pheidias In ivory and gold, 
majestic and souling, with helmet, shield and golden robe, fceepiiig 
waieh over her city and her people. On the pediments, Pheidias 
carved solemn and tremendous scenes, the birth of the Virgin and the 
coming of gods to earth In glory and power: on the frieze running 
round the wall of the temple, he represented the people of Athens in 
their joyous procession to (he Acropolis, men, boys, maidens and 
horses, marching in ordered beauty to worship their gods. 

Another gigantic statue of Athena, in bronze, stood on the western 
cliff of the Acropolis, tooting out to Piraeus and the sea, a landmark 
to returning sailors: in addition, two smaller temples, the Erech- 
theum and the temple of the goddess Victory, were built near the 
Parthenon, and a splendid marble approach, or Propylaea, formed a 
triumphant entrance to the whole Acropolis. Every day cs he walked 
through thestrects or talked in the market-place, the citizen of Athens 
had the opportunity to look up and feast his eyes on buildings and 
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statues whose perfect beauty gleamed and shone in the clear Attic 
air^ Pheidias, the sculptor of gods, and Polyclitus, the sculptor of 
men^ were only the two most famous among a host who wrought the 
graceful statues of the market-place and theatre, and the lovefy 
memorial figures for tombstones, with thetr faces of uomfHed peace, 
so vividly and yet calmly bu^ with their work or play that here in 
stone the dead seem to li^'e again. On the vases, toOt for whkh Athens 
wa$ renowned, artists painted small graceful figures of mothers and 
their children, weddings and funerals, maiden$ playing and dressing 
and making music. The normal characteristics of all this great art 
are an iniense interest in the human figure, moderation, simplicity, 
idealism, and a sweetness which gioes hand in hand with sirengtlL 
People sought beauty because they toved it 

SUPERSTTTTON AND MYSTIC RITES 

Art was closely connected with religion. Both city and citizens still 
worshipped the many gods and goddesses of the Achaeans, and re^ 
ligion thus required of art not ooJy the building of temples^ but the 
fashioning of couniles$ images of these divine beings. All the old 
stately worship of sacriiice and bumt-ofFering and prayer was stili 
familiar to the Athenians, besides the immemorial rites of the 
countryside linked with rivers and streams and all the forces of 
nature. Science and philosophy were not yet widespread enough to 
destroy the crude religious faith of the ordinary man and woman, 
which was indeed more alive in the fifth century than before. 

With so many deities whom it was only too easy to anger, supet- 
stiuon was naturally rife. W^hen a man found himself m trouble, he 
would cry ^^What bad omen did I encounter as 1 left home this 
morning?’', and the superstition of the masses sometimes affected im¬ 
portant nfiTairs of slate: the refusal of a pious Athenian general to 
move during an eclipse of the moon brought death and disaster on 
the entile Athenian eTtpedition to Sicily. One of ihc most common 
superstitions was the belief in oracles, which purported to give divine 
counsel; that at Delphi was the most famous. But in spite of these 
superstitions and the tremendous influence of the mystic rites at 
Hleusis in Attica, the iifih-cealury Athenian was not the victim of any 
religious tyranny* He did not grovel to his gods, but prayed, standing 
erect, in a cl^r, bold voice* His religion was, on the whole, a cheerful 
open-air worship, rooted in all the glorious life and beauty of the 
world about him, 

SOPHlSrS AND PHILOSOPMERS 

Among the monied class, there was arising a steady demand for 
higher education in astronomy, geography, mathematics, physics, 
history, pbiiosophy* This demand was met by Sophists, men of wide 
if sometimes shallow teaming, who travelled from city to city and 
offered to teach any subject under the siin to pupils wiUing to pay. 
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Some of them, like Protagoras, won an enormous rapulation and 
great wealth by their leaching. Allhough they were accused of self- 
advertisement, and of degrading wisdom by accepting fees, the 
sophists siiinulaicd the intelligent world of their day to a more rational 
approach to the problems of life. They taught men to lake little or 
Tioihing for granted, to crhlcize and question ait conventional ideas 
and instiiuilons. whether social or political, and to probe and 
analyse human nature. 

The Ionian philosophers of the previous century had been mamly 
interested in asking questions about the physical world, but in ihe 
fifth century the centre of interest is man himself. “Man ts the 
measure of all things” was a popular doctrine. What kind of society 
is best for man? What ought man to do and what leave undone, and 
why? Is ii possible for rnan to have knowledge? These were the ques¬ 
tions to which the sophists turned attention for the first time. There 
was one Athenian who asked and answered them in such a way that 
his life and death are among the most notable in human hisioty. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF SOCHATES 

Socrates livtd through the time of Pericles’s ascendancy and of the 
Peloponnesian War, in which he served. He was a man of strong 
physique and unusual habits, and his flat, snub nose and prominent 
eyes made him conspicuously ugly. He was subject to trances of 
roeditatiou. and, when thus rapt in thought, he would stand for hours, 
unconscious of intense heat or cold or of anything that went on 
around him. From his childhood, he used often to hear the warning 
of an inner voice, restraining him from doing wrong. He fulfilled the 
public duties of a citiacn with careful respect for the laws and with 
remarkable moral and physical courage. He was no ascetic, and took 
part in convivial drinking-parties; but his head was strong, and he 
was known, for his tempeianoe and sobriety. Though Socrates always 
insisted that he did not possess knowledge, he taught the many young 
men who were his constant companions as no one had taught in the 
world before. Among them were all who in the next generation were 
to be the great philosophical thinkers of Greece. 

The Socratic method of instruction was indirect, and included the 
oonstam asking of questions. Socrates walked and talked every day 
in the markel-plaoe, ready to cross-cjtaminc any who wished to argue 
with him as to the nature of goodness, or brauty, or wisdom; he was 
content if he could shake men from their ignorant self-satisfaction 
and impress upon them how Utile they really knew about these qu«- 
tions. Alcibiades, the gifted young nofaJc who planned the Sicilian 
expedition, tells us of his stimuialing and commanding power in con- 
ve^ion: "When I listen to Socrates.” he says, “his talk makes my 
heart beat wildly and the tears sirtsam from my eyes. When 1 used to 
Usten lo great orators like PtrieJes, I fell nothing like this: my soul 
was not stirred to its depths, nor was S tormented by the realutation 
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of my own degraded eondition. But Socrates has often made me feel 
this, and has convinced me that my present life is not worth living."" 

Like all great tochers, Socrates brought home to men the sense of 
sin, of their own utier inadequacy compared with the absolute and 
perfect goodness of God, He felt always that his work was a divine 
mbsjon, and that the cause of truth and beauty and goodness was 
God's cause. His deep religious faith brought him into condicl with 
the official state religion; he rejected everything in the traditional 
stories that was inconsistent with God"s goodness^ In 399 u.c, he was 
prosecuted for impiety, and for corrupting the minds of the young by 
upsetting their traditional ntoraliiy' the Athenian people, dcmoml- 
izsd by a generation of bitter war, committed the greatest crime in its 
history by condemning him to death on these charges. 

His last hours in his cell were passed in a discussion with his inti¬ 
mate friends on the survival of the human soul after death: as re¬ 
corded by the greatest of his disciples, Plato, it is incomparably the 
finest work on immortalsty in the world's Litermtuic. Socrates died as 
he had lived, in the quiet conlidence that his soul was returning to 
God from whom it came, and that he was about to sec the indescrib¬ 
able light of God's perfect gocwlness, no longer darkly through the 
mirror of the body's senses, but face to face* Having described the 
last calm moments of bis master, Plato wrote: “Such was the end of 
our friend, whom 1 may truly call the wisest, the justest and the best 
of all the men I have ever known/' 

POLtTlCAL LLFE AT ATHENS 

Politics was the foremost interest of the Pcriclean Athenian* AcitLzen 
who showed no interest in public affairs was not tolerated as harmless 
or congratulated as care-free: he was condemned as useless. The 
regular meetings of the Assembly took place soon after dawti^ in the 
open air, on a sloping hill-side near the Acropolis, and began with 
prayers and sacrifice. Here any cittoen who wi$hcd to express hU 
opinion on the matter under debate spoke from a platfonn of rock. 
His speech might well influence a momentous decision in home or 
foreign policy. Norwasthisall: the public-spirited citizen would stand 
for election to the state Council of Five Hundred, which carried on the 
routine business of the stale and performed most of the functions of 
a modem civil service, A committee of this Council, appointed by 
monthly rotattcu, presided over the business of the A^mbly, one 
councillor acting as chairman for the day. Thus it was the reguLif 
Athenian practice for any man to find hi^elf, once iu his Life, pre¬ 
siding over hb city's parliament ^ first servant of the state, with the 
keys of the Treasury in his keeping. 

The Athenians felt a deep mistrust of paid officials In politics: 
govertmicnt was the Job^ not of professional experts, but of disin¬ 
terested amateurs. Many other posts^ such as that of archoOi the 
annually elected president of religious ceremonial, and the inspector- 
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ships of harbours aod loarkets were filled by citizens; wealthy Athen¬ 
ians were expected to finance the equipment of warships and the 
presentation of plays at the dramatic festivals of Dionysus, Such 
■‘liturgies” were a substitute for ta-taLion, and in the Pericican age, 
citizens look a pride in fulfiUbg them. The preservation of public 
order was entrusted to a paid corps of barbarian archers, for no one 
citizen was allowed a polioeman's authority over his IbUows. 

Them was no public prosecutor in Athens; the initial step, in 
bringing any criminal to book, was always left to the Individual, who 
would sununon the oflender in the presence of witnesses. The first 
bearing was before a magisiratc, who had power to lake evidence, and 
the trial proper took place before a large jury of citizens. Much of a 
citizen's time was spent in serving on these public juries, which were 
empanelled in the court itself only on the morning of the trial. After 
hearing long speeches from each party—no professional pleaders 
were allowed—the jury voted “guilty" or “not guilty" by ballot, and 
conviction was followed by a second vote on the penalty. The whole 
trial was thoroughly amateurish. All kinds of irrelevant arguments 
were tolerated, personal abuse was the order of the day, and strong 
emotional appeals were made to the jury. But in law, as in politics, 
native wit saved the Aiheniaii amateur from catastrophe, and the 
Athenian courts were renowned for their high standard of justice, 

MILITARY SERVICE 

Military service was a normal part of Athenian life. From eighteen 
to twenty, the young men underwent their training; the second year 
they spent in the frontier-forts of Attica. From twenty to sixty, the 
citizen was liable to service. Any day, the Asscrnbly might decide on 
war against an unpopular neighbour: mobilization orders would tc 
posted in the market-place, and men would hurriedly take their 
swoid and shield, draw their rations of salt fish and garlic, and jom 
the army. All must be ready to march at a momerit's notice: 

the safety of the city could wait on no man’s trade or calling. When 
it came to fighting, the citizen soldiers with their heavy armour 
formed a battle-line, shield touching shield, which advanced pon¬ 
derously against the exactly similar line of the enemy. Standing well 
behind the wall of shields and thrusting with their long spears, they 
strove to heave the enemy back: once the shield-line broke, casualties 
were likely to be heavy: the runaway would throw aside his heavy 
shield, and leave the lower part of the body exjxised. Flat ground 
was essential for this type of fighting, to which the Greeks clung as 
to the rules of a game. The ‘‘season" normally lasted only through 
April and May. for the soldier-ciiizens were impatient to get home to 
their reaping. This habit explains Sparta’s vast superiority; she alone 
had a standing army of prorcssional soldiers. 

But at sea, the Athenians were supreme. Their triremes, or war¬ 
ships, with three banks of oars and a mainsail, were manned by the 
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poorest citizens Rs rowers, who were highly (Tairted for complicated 
manoeuvres. Perfect precision was needed for the ramming of enemy 
ships io choppy water and time was given by a coxswain, helped by a 
piper. A few marines might be carried on board, but it was the 
rowers of Piraeus whose unrivalled skill and endurance gave Athens 
her long naval supremacy, and with it her Empire, 

OPEN-AIR SOCIAL UFE 

Qimate and character alike made the Athenians satisfied with ex¬ 
treme siinpticily in their physical comforts. They could rely on the 
weather at the various times of year, and they preferred to use their 
quick wits in devising experiments in politics and an, rather than in 
inventing material luxuries, in which Rome was later to excel. Their 
normal dress consisted of two oblong pieces of woollen stuff; an 
under-garment, or tunic, doubled round the body and pinned over 
the shoulder, with a girdle at the waist; and a cloak, to be wrapped 
tightly round the body in wintry cold, and in summer carried loosely 
or not at all. Men wore the tunic to the knee, women to the ankle. 
The feet were covered only by sandals, and hats were rarely worn. 
Men often unpinned the tunic so as to leave the right shoulder bare, 
and for any strenuous exercise, stripped completely. The Greeks 
were loo much interested in the human body as a work of art to feel 
any shame at nakedness. 

Houses were a collection of rooms opening off a central court, 
through which came light and air; there were no windows in the out- 
side walls of bare unbaked brick, whose monotony wm broken only 
by the front-door. The floors were of beaten earth with no carpets: 
fumituie was often beautiful, but never luxurious. There was no 
drainage system whatever: the street was the place for all refuse. The 
Creek used his home for eating and sleeping, but only rarely for 
socbl pleasures. The real centres of his life were the busy sociable 
market-place and the gymnasium, where one did not stand on cere¬ 
mony with strangers or greet them with sour looks, and where among 
that race of superb happy talkers conversation never flagged. 

The ordinary man could count on a fair amount of leisure in his 
day, and it is significant that the only Greek word for “business" was 
*'lack-of-lcisure". After breaking his fast with bread and wine, a weU- 
to-do Athenian would go out to the barber’s shop, then, as ^ways, 
the recognized place for gossip, where he would have his hair trimmed 
and perhaps be treated for ophthalmia. Next would come any msecs- 
sary shopping, with an attendant slave to carry home the goods; 
men, and not women, did the hourehold shopping in Greek cities. 
After talk in the market-place and a light lunch, there wo^d come 
exercise and more talk in one of the many public gymnasia, where 
even the elderly and the middle-aged trained daily to keep themselvi« 
fit. Then came the daily bath—a generous use of oil to remove the 
dirt, with a cold douche to follow: soap was unknown, and warm 
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battis were despised- The main meal of (he day was taken m the cool 
of ihe evening, when men dined with their friends: hut even this wm 
frugal enough. The Creeks were not heavy meat-eatcre: eggs, fish, 
cheese, and all manner of vegetables were the normal diet, garlic and 
onions' being universal; moat dishes were drenched in olive-oil, and 
honey was used for sweetening. Fingers did duty for knives and 
forks, and the diners reclined at full length while they ate. After 
dinner dessert was served as an accompaniment to the rich wines, 
which were drunk diluted with water, and the carousal might last 
late into the night; there was singing to the lyre, riddles were 
caiiies were played, and often them was witty and intellectual talk. 
The Greeks were different from the grosser Romans. They continued 
to use their minds, even when satisfying their bodies. 

"A nation of noblemen is a luxury for whom someone has to pay. 
The pleasant leisure of Athenian life was made possible partly by 
tribute from the subject-allies, but far more by the constant work of 
two large classes in the state—women and slaves. For Athmian 
women, life extended very little beyond the home. They never shared 
the social pleasures of the men. Even in her own home, a woman 
never dined with the men if there was company. When they only 
walked in the streets, they were accompanied by an attendant, unl^ 
they were going to one of those religious festivals from which males 
were excluded. 


THE WOMAOTS WORLD 

Girls were brought up in stria seclusion, learning household duties 
from their mother, in the certain expectation of marriage. They were 
married at about the age of sixteen to a man whom their parents con¬ 
sidered suitable, and so passed from the le^l guardianship ol one 
man to that of another. A woman had no alternative to maTriag^; 
legal independence was never allowed her. The wedding-day was the 
great festival of a girl's life; she brought her playthings to the gt^dcss 
Artemis, the watcher of childhood, and went from her parents house 
to a life of quiet serious work and self-denial. In her new home, she 
would superintend the household slaves, give her time to spinning and 
sewing, and remember to use her jewelry, and her rouge loo, to give 
pleasure to her husband, who was her master. 

In the later years of the fifth oenlury, Athenian womot showed 
signs of discontent with this narrow life. While the citizens were 
happy in their unlimited opportunities for glorious seJf-exprcssioR, 
their wives sometiBics felt uneasy at their own lack of op|»riunii^ 
As can be seen from the comedies of Aristophanes, who laughed at 
Athenian “suffragettes", and from many a play of Eunpidcs, the 
position of women was being widely questioned, pen seclusion was 
ihc mote noticeable because there also lived m Athens lar^ numbers 
of foreign-born women, who mixed freely with men, rained their o^ 
living, Sid contributed gaiety and wit to the society of the day. 
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These “companions” often bore children to ciiiaens, and thttugb in¬ 
ferior in status to Athenian women, their position was reco^iwd bj 
law. ‘The greatest glory of womar”, said Pcrictes, “is that her oanie, 
whether for good or ill, should be as little as possible on the iips of 
nicn. Yet Pericles himself was the constant companion of Aspasia, 
the most famous and popular "eompanioti" in Athens. Such incon- 
sistency made the lot of pure-bom Aihcnian women hard. But in 
spite of it the vast cnajority of them were reasonably happy and con¬ 
tented. They were far more than mere domestic drudges. 

The Athenians never had a low opinion of womanhood. They were 
determined to guard their wives and dau^ters. as their most precious 
possessions, from the dangerous masculirte world outside the home. 
In their supreme service of bearing sons For Athens, the women were 
ready to show the same unselfish devotion and courage as the men 
who faced battle. “It is men who make a city,” wrote Thucydides, 
"riot walls or ships empty of men.” Aihcns valued and honou red het 
wives and mothers for their creation and care of men, the true source 
of her greatness. The women portrayed on lombsiones and vases are 
grave and giacious figures, happy and tranquil amid ihc scenes of 
their daily life. They often found love in marriage. One husband in¬ 
scribed on his wife’s tombstone the mournfiif question; "What is 
there except sorrow for the husband alone on eanh when his wife has 
goneT’ A woman called Callirho« dedicated ^rtands, a tress of her 
hair and her girdle to her patron goddesses, "because she found a 
wooer to her heart, was given a stainless prime, and bore male chil¬ 
dren”. There have been less worthy ideals for woman than this. 


THE ST’SIEM OF SLAVEAY 

Slaves were everywhere in Athens and in every Greek city of any 
size. Most of them came from "barbarian" countries — Thrace, 
Scythia and the Levant, The enslavemem of Greeks by Greeks was 
condemned by popular sentiment, and occarred on a large scale only 
m bitter wars; but the sbve labour of these barbarians was accepted 
as an esse n tial part of daily Life, The slave, as always, was his maste r's 
chattel, and a bad master might InJlicr brutal punUhtnent on an un¬ 
satisfactory Or runaway slave. But though a slave's evidence in a trial 
was always obtained by torture, the Athenian law in other ways safe¬ 
guarded him. Unprovoked assault on a slave was punishable, and 
the death penalty could be inflicted only by a court of law. Staves in 
^hens were free from the frightful oppression common elsewhere. 
They were not cringing ertaiures: they often dressed as well as citi¬ 
zens; they carried their heads high in the streets; they were allowed 
to wages which they could save in the hope of ultimately buying 
^ their freedom. Ex-slaves sometimes grew very prosperous * one 
waame a great banket, Household slaves—and most houses keot a 

work-were often treated as members 
of the family; hundreds of others were employed, along with free- 
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inep, in the workshops of potters, stone-masons and sculptors, where 
their anisde and qrcadve skill was gtwo scope. Since their work was 
not tnechani(vl. it was bad policy to treat them like machines. Only 
in the state silver-mines of Attica, where the most savage type was 
employed on a very large scale, were the conditions of labour frightful 
in their cruelty. The organized misery of these thousands of human 
beings i$ the worst disgrace of Periclean Athens, a terrible reminder 
of how the social coascience, when dulled by custom, can condone 
aa unthinkable wrong. 

EDUCATION AND ATHLETICS 

Tn the schools of Athens, run hy private enterprise, all boys were 
taught to read, write and count, and to learn long passages by heart 
from Homer’s poetry. Most, too, went to music-schoob to become 
skilful on the lym and to sing; for the wealthy there were the schools 
of sophists and rhetoricians. Oratory was naturally in great demand 
m a democratic state, and nor many schools were like the one of 
which a wit wrote: “Greetings to seven pupils of Aristides the rhetori¬ 
cian, four walls and three benches”. Above all, training in athletics 
was a regular part of every boy’s education, and the running, wrest¬ 
ling, Javelin-throwing and boaing, which the Greek had learnt as a 
Iwy in the wrestling-school, remained one of the passions and pas¬ 
times of his life. Every four years, a famous athletic contest, open to 
all Greeks, was held at Olympia in the western Peloponnese, and the 
victor in the Olympic games was hailed by his fellow-citizens as one 
who brought great glory and honour to their dly, A public gym¬ 
nasium was as necessary a part ofa Greek city as the town-hall, and 
athletics were the most regular form of recreation for men. Athletic 
contests were an iniegraJ part of Greek Jife. and for this reason the 
gymnasium was importauL 

RELIGION AND DRAMA 

Recreation of a different type was provided in the many rcli^ous 
festivals, when, for many days together, the entire city wouJd keep 
holiday. The most interesting was the spring Festival of Dionysus, 
the wine-god, at Athens, when dramatic competitions were held in 
the open-air theatre near the Acropolis. The tiers of stone seats 
were ranged round the circular dancing-floor or “orchestra”, where 
the chorus in the play sang and danced in rhythmic movement; be¬ 
yond it rose a shallow stage, for the tragic actors, who wore weird 
masks, sweeping robes, and big boots to increase iheir stature. 
Ritual, not realism, was the rule on the Athenian stage. There was 
no curtain and no lime-tight; actors and audience alike looked across 
the Attic pbin to Piraeus and the blue sea lapping the mountains of 
Sabmis and Aegina, 

Here, on three successive days, an eager hothlay crowd would 
come, from early dawn, to fiU the great semicircle of stone seats. 
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there to sit Rtteotivdy for hours together; three linked tragedieSt by 
a single poet, and one comedy, forined the day's progiantme. The 
greatness of the drama made up for the discoitiforl of the hard narrow 
seats in the hot sun, and the lively critioal audience of Athenian men 
and women enjoyed the inlelleotuat fare set before them, as very few 
modem audiences would he able to do. On the last day, the verdict 
between the rival dramatists would be given by special judges chosen 
from the citlren body, and the audience would disperse, arguing with 
excited gestures about the respertive merits of the new plays by 
Sophocles and Euripides, or roaring with laughter as they remem¬ 
bered Aristophanes' abuse of politicians and parody of a poet. 

The drama was a magniGcent education in taste, and one of the 
most powerful of the spiritual forces which moulded the Athenian 
spirit, The true pride and gloiy of Athens lay in her drama and her 
handicrafts—pottery, sculpture, carving, building. ^rough them 
and in them all, the Athenians deserved the description of them by 
Pericles: "We are lovers of beauty, yet simple in our tastes, and 
lovers of wisdom, yet strong of heart" 
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CHAPTER 11 

THE FOURTH CENTURY AND mCEDON 


The end of the great war between Athens and the PelopanTic$ian 
states marks a turning-point in Greek history, With the fall of the 
Athenian Empire came the end of the first resolute attempt to solve 
the key problem of Greek politics, the binding of the many Greek 
city-states into a United States of Greece. The failure of Athens, 
which was the failure of democracy, and the exhaustion of most of 
the Icadins cities encouraged the disruptive forces arising from the 
long war. The beginning of the fourth century ushers in a period of 
political deray and post-war disillusiosimetit. The youthful buoyancy 
of the years of the great deliverance from Persia, when all things had 
seemed possible to the triumphant Greeks, had vanished beyond re¬ 
call. Great achievements in art, literature and philosophy still lay 
ahead, but they are the work more of individuals than of com¬ 
munities, The community spirit had been fatally weakened by the 
war, which bad brought with it a restless criticism of old ideals and 
a rude snapping of the old tics in the fellowship of the city-state. 

CLASS ANTAGONISMS APflJ SP.ARTA'S TYHAN'NY 

The fourth century is an age of conflict: conflict abroad, where the 
citieen spearmen fought again and again in the senseless suicidal 
strife of city against city; conflict within the minds of men, as th^ 
felt now ideas fighting their old faith, and the foundation of their 
lives slipping away from them; conflict within the city walls, where 
democrat and oligarch struggled mercilessly for the prizes of human 
power. Of all the fatal legacies of the war, this bitter class antagonism 
was the most widespread and the worst. Thucydides has described it : 

“The tits of party were stronger than the lies of blood: re¬ 
venge was dearer than safety ■ the seal of good faith was not the 
moral law, but fellowship in transgressing it. Treacherous an¬ 
tagonism everywhere prevailed; for there was no word binding 
enough, no oath terrible enough, to reconcile enemies. The 
leaders of either party used specious names, but all they really 
wanud was power. They were carried away by senseless rage 
into the extremes of merciless cruelty, and committed the most 
frightful crimes. Neither justice nor the public interest could set 
any limit to their revenges. The father slew ihe son, and the 
suppliants were dragged from the temples and slain." 

Thus raging faction helped the decline and fall of the Gmk city- 
state in the fourth century. Though an interesting period, and in some 
ways a great one, there was a feeling in Greece that the spring had 
gone out of the year, and that the first, fine flush of greatness had 
given place to something smaller and less inspiring. 

US 
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In 404 B.c.r 3S after the defeat of the Peiisian jQV'asion^ Sparta had 
£reaines$ thrust upon her. Athens lost (he leadership of the Greeks, 
and her manlk fell upon Sparta^^ shoulders. The Spartans had 
several advantages for their new task. Their military prestige was 
Immense, and It was said that Spartan could now do as he liked 
in any Greek town”: they had a unique reputation for stabilliy in 
their own character and national institutions; they already had valu¬ 
able experience in leading the Peloponnesian League. But they fell 
far below (he average level of Greek culture; they suScred from the 
besetting sins of cruelty and rapacity; their citizen mon-power wa$ 
severely limited; their past ejtpeKence had been confined to the 
Peloponnesc, and they had not the Lmagination to understand 
Greeks with a mentality different from their own. 

From the s^ery moment of Lysander^s triumph over Athens, they 
showed themselves incapable of ruling, except by force and frauEl 
They repaid Persia for her help in destroying Athens by surrendering 
to her tender merejes many of the Or«k cities of Asia Miuor^ In the 
other cities of the Athenian EmpirCi they esiablLshed Spartan mill* 
tary govemors who supported the oppressive rule of the local nobles. 
Athens itself they handed over to bloodthirsty oligarchs, whose gov¬ 
ernment was such a nightmare of brutality that they were called the 
Thirty Tyrants. They treated the members of the Peloponnesian 
League with shameful ingratitude*refusing them all share in the spoils 
of the war they had helped to win. They attacked Elis, they destroyed 
Mantinea, they went to war with Corinth and Argos, they captured 
Thebes by t reachery. Sparta in a few years becaine hated as Athens 
had never been. 

THE JEN THOUSAND 

The long fighdng and revolution in Greece had created a large 
class of homeless men, whose only desire was to live not by work, 
but by war. Thousands of these men turned mecetdaxics* ready to 
sell their swords to the highest bidder, to go anywhere and do any¬ 
thing as long as they were paid. Ten thousand of them enlisted with 
the Persian prince, Cyrus* who attempted to wrest the Persian Em¬ 
pire from his brother by armed rebellion. They marched from Asia 
Minor into the heart of the empire, and at the battle of Cunaxa, in 
Babylonia^ the Greek spearmen routed the oriental hosts of the 
Great King, but the Persians made shrewd use of their cavalry. 
Cyrus, deficient in cavalry, fought bravely, cutting his way through 
the ranks of the enCTny until overwhebned and kiUed. With nothing 
left to fight for, the Greeks withdrew. Their forces were left ihree 
months' march from home, in the middle of a hosliJe kingdom. 
Even when their generals had been treacherously massacred, they 
steadfastly refused to consider the solution of surrender. 

With no maps or guides, and with no bond of union except their 
common language and their coutempt for barbarians, they deter- 
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mined to force their way back. They elected an Athenian volunteerp 
called Xenophonp to be their general^ and thanks to his tact and 
common sense, they obeyed him,, until their courage and discipline 
had carried them through to the Black Sea. Xenophon himself wrote 
a book on the ""going-up" (Anabasis) of ihc Ten Thousand into Asia, 
in which he teUs us how on the retum march^ Lhe Greeks fought a 
rearguard action with PersiauSp stormed rocky heights held by fierce 
Kurdish mountaineerSp and fought their way through ambushed 
parses; into the plateau of Armenia: how they had to endure blinding 
blizzards of hail and snow^ were misled by false guides^ and sutTered 
from sudden uight aiLackSi frost-bite and starvation ^ how, at last, in 
a mountain pass^ hearing a conmiotioa in the van^ Xenophon dashed 
forward thinking that there was another attacks and found that it 
was his men crying aloud '"The Sea* The Sea!" After all those weary 
months among deserts and mountains, the sea meant salvation at 
last. Not only men* but hundreds of women* '"companions” and 
slaves, had survived ibis feat of heroic endurance. The Going-up of 
the Ten Thousand fired the imagination of Greeks everywhere, and 
proved that a Greek army could go where it liked in the empire of 
the Great King. 

Encouraged by Xenophon's success^ the Spartans felt boid enough 
to quarrel with their Persian paymasters in Asia Minor. They won 
some land victories, but the Persian deet* ied by an Athenian 
admiral, Conon, defeated the Spartans, and Persia iKgan to stir up 
troubie for Sparta in mainland Greece* Athens had broken free from 
the tyranny of the Thirty, and Persian gold now enabled the Atheo- 
Ians to rebuiid their Long Walb, recover some of their old allies and 
join the enemies of Sparta. The Theban Pelopidas freed his city from 
its Spartan overlords; Thebes joined hands with Athens, and helped 
her to found a second maritinic confederacy. Sparta's attempt at em¬ 
pire was failing miserably. In 386 fi.e. all the Greek states accepted 
the humiliating King's Peace, which acknowledged the Persian right to 
the unhappy Greek cities of Asia Minor, and Sparta's chance of em¬ 
pire in the east vanished. Athenian fleets again began to lord it over 
the Aegean* as in the great days of Pcricks, Worse still, the Spartan 
soldiers were being defeated by the new tactics of lightly armed mer¬ 
cenaries led by Iphlcrates and by the infantiy ofTlieb^* Although 
her cucmles were not strong enough "to go and bum the wasps out 
in their ncsl", the days of Sparta's supremacy were numbered. The 
seesaw of political power nc^t inclined to Thebes. 

SPARTA VIELDS TO THEBES 

For centurits, Thebes had been the main city in Boeoda, and from 
time to time had eiteFcised authority over the other Boeotians. The 
Thebans were known as stubborn fighters* keen hunCer$ and good 
eaters, but were proverbialiy the most stupid of the Greeks. Their 
politifkl past was ao unattractive record of complete selfishness, and 
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with ihe exception of the gre^t lyric poet Pindar, who celebrated the 
victories of fifth-century athletes in the national GameSp Thebes had 
no claim to culture. Her brief period of suprejnacy was due to the 
mtlitary bnlliciiice and personal magnetJ$rn of two of her citizens^ 
Epaminondas and Felopidas^ These leaders trained the Theban hop- 
lites to fight in an entirely new formatioTi, by which the army^s main 
force was concent rated on one wing, fifty men deep* and cav^ry and 
light-armed troops co«opcmed w^ith hopliics. 

At the battle of Leuctra in 371 b.c., the steam-roller tactics of the 
Thebans completely defeated the flower of the Spartan army, and the 
spell of Sparta's militaiy invincibility, unbroken for centurieSp was 
smashed. All the Pebponnesian states were in lurmoil at the collapse 
of Spartan power. Epaminondas formed Arcadia into a free federal 
state, and robbed Sparta of the whole of Messenia, from which her 
serfs were drawn. Messeae, a magnificently fortifi^ city, was bulk 
as its capital. Though Sparta herself reszsti^ capture, she no longer 
corLtrollcd any territory outside Laconia. Epaminonda^ also estab¬ 
lished Theban influence in Thessaly and Macedonia, and the Mace¬ 
donian prtii<x+ Philipp was brought to Thebes as a hostage. But, 
though an empire-bn^er, Thebes was no better an empire-maker 
than Sparta. TTie Thebans made the same fatal mistake of accepting 
Persian gold, to build a fleet with which to break the naval power of 
Athens and rob her of the Black Sea trade. If they had summoned 
the Greeks to a joint attack on Persia to reverse the disgrace of the 
King's Peace* they might have brought some unity Into the dividend 
counsels of the city-states and great glory to Thebes, But they Lacked 
vision: their only policy was a haphazard nuiitary intervention with 
their rivals. When Epaminondas and Pclopidas fell in battle, the 
power of Thebes waned- By the standards of the day the number of 
troops engaged at Leuctra—about 10,000—was not large* but the 
methods employed by tbc Thebans were new in military history up 
to that time. 

Greece was in a stale of frightful chaos. The commmid of affairs 
had been w rested from Athens by Sparta, only to be lost to Thebans 
too stupid to retain iL The experiments in empire of the city-stales 
had all failed. Greece was tom by the perpetuai local rivalries and 
petty ambitions of communities who were still passionately jealous of 
the political independence which they no longer did anything to jus¬ 
tify. Unable to rule one another, the dues were also failing to rule 
themselves. One after another was infected with the plague of civil 
faction. Only in Athens was the memory of the Thirty Tyrants so 
vivid that no attempt to overthrow the restored democracy had any 
hope of success. 

Athens recovered well from her defeat in 404 n,c.: the land was 
again cultivated intensively, Pemclic marble was greatly in demand, 
the carrying trade of Greek wateira again came into her hands* and 
the rise of big bunking made her the financial centre of the AegeaUp 
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But she no longer had a st^dy mcome from any subjectSp and her 
second auempt at a maritime empire failed mbcTably^ because the 
sirain mined the exchequer. PoliiicaLly Athens was as degenerate as 
the other cities. Fortunately Persb was too weak and distracted at 
the tiTiie 10 take advantage of the political discord In Greece. Just 
when it seemed that the slate of Greek achievement was about to be 
wiped clean. Fate wrote upon U again with a vcrtgcani:®. The glory of 
the independent city-state had gone beyond recall, but under the 
guidance of a Power from the northits unique spirit went forth to 
strange and undreamt-of conquests. 

In the fourth century, Athens was more than ever 'The school of 
Cteece*'. Although the city was no longer wealthy or vigorous enough 
to finance and inspire artistic activity^ individual artists and ihinkers 
produced work of imperishable greatness. In architecture a new 
style, called the Coriathianp became popular: it involved more grace¬ 
ful ornament than the severely simple style of the Parthenon. Vase- 
painting declined^ but in sculpture the great Praxiteles and many 
lesser men ¥^re creating statues, less majestic and exalted than the 
figures of Pheidias with their serene, unapproachable beauty, but 
none the less wonderful in lovely grace and lively chami. Praxiteles 
allowed human feeling and experknoe to show in his sculpture of 
gods, bringing them by his art nearer to men^ Painting on wooden 
tablets and on house^waUs became fashionable, and was enriched by 
the discovery of how to paint light and shadow and perspective. 

CHANGES IN LITERARY EXFRilSSION 

The tragic drama wa^ dedming, and there was no great successor 
to Euripides. Comedy was no longer the splendid humorous criticism 
of contemporaiy life, but was degenerating into the ingenious inven¬ 
tion of cynical trivialities. But though poetry was neglected, the 
Aih enians were busy pc rfcjcdn g prose. As t he demand for set speeches 
in law-courts and the Assembly grew, oratory r^cbed its greatest 
heights in the work of Isocrates and Demosthenes. Isocrates was a 
great teacher of literary style, and his political theories, expressed in 
beautifully lucid essays, struck a new note in Greek thought. He ap- 
pealed to all Greeks to btiry their petty differences and to transfer 
their energies from a local piatriotisni to a united crusade against the 
decaying Persian Empire, But this prophet wa$ without honour ja 
his own country. The citizens of the various states admired his style, 
applauded his sentiments, and then turned again to thoughts of how 
best to score off their neighbours. Not the pen of an essayist, how¬ 
ever polished* but the sword of a strong king, was needed lO end the 
strife of the city-states. 

The greatest triumphs of the fourth century were in philosophy. 
Plato was the most gifted of the companions of Socrates, and he gave 
his life to the pursuit of philosophy by the method of question and 
answer which his master had invented. Plato was mystic and mathe^ 
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maLicLas^ moralist and artb^ all in in bim, tbe cbamoters of 
poet, prophet and thinker were ell blended. He expressed his thought 
in dramatie dialogues, in which Socrults is represented as taking the 
chief part. At first, he busiE^d himself with those questions of conduct 
which had been the chief interest of Socrates, but later went on to 
embrace the whole range of hurnan knowledge. The old question of 
the ioruan thinkers, "‘What is it all really?'^ again comes to the fore¬ 
front. But the question meant more to Plato than it had done to 
them. He sought to explain not only the world of matter* but the 
inner world of mind and spirit also* and his conclusioDS and method 
stand supreme in the realm of thought. 

PLATO’S TEACHING 

As Plato pondemd on what is really meant by justice, truth, 
beauty, goodness and the like* he came to believe that wc never find 
them in their absolute perfection in our human experience. Things 
which we call tme or beautiful fall short in some way or other of per¬ 
fect truth and beauty. These are ideas which lie behind and beyond 
us tn the realm of spirit. All the things of this world are constantly 
changing^ shifting* unreliable—mere '^appearances”, as Plato called 
them. But quite distinct from this world, there exists another world 
of changeless eternal realUics, which our spirits can come to know* 
and which are alone tcaUy true. Plato belicv^cd lhai befoirc our birth 
our spirits dwelt in this spiritual world, and that we lose sight of k 
when we are Impriscincd in our material bodies. Space and time, 
which is ^'the moving image of eternity”, blind us to the splendid 
vision of the truth which once we bad, and only a long course of 
careful education can enable men to recapture it in their lives. The 
centre and sum of the spiritual world* Plato believed, was perfect 
goodness—that Is, God, who in beauty and truth and righteousness 
is the same for ever and ever. The aim of men and women must be 
to obtain knowledge of this perfect goodness* and to live their lives 
after its pattern. 

In his greatest work, thePlato sketched his ideal human 
society* in which men and w^omen could live lives of complete 
satisfaction and happiness. Education is aU-luiportam, for nothing 
else can give the vision of God, without which life is mcauJugless and 
the people perish. The aim of education must be to turn ihe mind 
away from thoughts of this world and it$ passing pleasures to the 
contemplation of the world of eternal Ideas. On^ those who are able 
to profit by the educational course of thirty-five years in literary 
studios, gymnastics* music, mathematics and philosophy, are fit to 
govern their feUows. 

Plato was bom about 42S-427 and died about 343-347 b.c. 
at the age of over eighty years. He came from one of the most dts- 
dnguished of the Athenian families, his mothcr^s family being rdated 
to Solon. Although originally inspired by political ambition, the 
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condemnation of Socmtcs convinced him that ht had no place in the 
political world oF his day, and about 3S7 he founded the 
AcademyT over which he presided, for the systematic advance of 
philosophy and science. 

He telievcd that perfect happiness was only possible in a society 
where pliilosophers were kings* For the sole purpose of society 
should be the creation of good men and women, and only those who 
have won the knowledge of true goodness can be trusted to make 
their neighbours good* As a boy^ he tiad seen the failure of Athenian 
democracy to govern well, and all hU life he profoundly mistrusted 
government by the amateur^ Govemnient was an art needing the 
highest skill and wisdom, and it was absurd to entrust it to ignoranL 
men. In some of his political ideas Plato was far ahead of his time^ 
notably in his conviction that women deserved just as big a part in 
public service of all kinds as men. More clearly than any other 
Greek, he perceived the two main principles of statesmanship: firsts 
that society can be buik aright only on a spiritual foundation, and 
second, that the main business of the state is the eduction of its citi¬ 
zens. True happiness depends on the vision of divine reality^ which 
c^n be won only by long laborious effort, and only when people of 
spiritual insight govern the nations wiU that City Beautiful be realized 
on earth, the city of which, now and for ever, ^'a pattern is laid up 
in Heaven for him who desires to beholds and as he beholds, icr 
become a dweller therein'^ 

He towers head and shoulders above all other phiLosophers of 
the wesiem world. Most of the great thinkers of succeeding ages have 
owed much to his teaching : none has been able to ignore it. He is the 
fountain-head whence idealists have constantly drawn their inspira^ 
lion, the guide to whom men have returned again and again in per* 
pkxity of mind, when weary of the passing pageant of the material 
world and eager to discover the unchanging reality of God. 

ARICTOTLE'S SCIENTIFIC MODE OF THOUGHT 

Hardly less great has been the influence of bLs pupfl Aristotle, also 
an Athenian (334-322 B.C.), whose philosophical works, so far as 
they were known* were accepted by the medieval Christian Church 
for centuries as the basis of her teaming, Aristotle was no visionary: 
his feet were planted hrmly on the earth. He had a passion for facts,, 
and for reducing facts to an orderly system with deflnite terms* He 
is the first example in history of the modem scientific spirit in the 
search for truth; thelirst who tried to establish laws of general appli¬ 
cation, by basing them on the observed facts of nature, duly collected 
and tabulated. He had none of Platons Irleraiy graces, but he 
arranged his thoughts in lucid order. His chief scientific interest was 
in biology* but we have works of his on literary criticism, poUiics* 
physics* morality, logic. His activity was enormous^ his intellect 
gigantic. He said never a foolish thing, and many a wise one. Al- 
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tkough he was preoccupied with the material world and his method 
of en^juiry was most matter-of-fact and exact, he reached conciiisions 
very like Platons on the great questions of philosophy , the importance 
of education^ the divinity of the human soul, the nature of eternal 
God. Aristotle will always remain, a$ ho was called in the Middle 
Agesj “the master of those that know”. 

THE RISE OF MACEDON 

While in Greece city squabbled with city* a great powerwas being 
bom in the northern mountains of the Ealkan Peninsula^ Beyond 
Thessaly there stretched the ancient kingdom of Maicedonia, where 
hardy peasants lived a life scarcely touched by Greek civilisation. 
Their Icings, who depended for their power on the loyalty of noble 
chiefiains, had welcomed Greek poets and artists to their court at 
Pella and had interfered from time to time in Greek politics, but the 
Greeks always looked down on Macedonians, as being more than 
half barbarians. In 359 in one of the family feuds which were 
common at Pella, Philip made himself king of Macedon. From the 
beginning he planned to win control of the whole disunited Greek 
world. He himself had enjoyed a Greek education * he had studied 
the speeches of Isocrates, with their plea for a united Greek front 
against Persia, and while a hostage at Thebes, he had learnt invalu¬ 
able lessons in the art of war from Epaminondas. Philip was to show 
himself the strongest man in Greek politics since Pericles. He com¬ 
bined resolute energy with cool and calculating crafts His remark¬ 
able oourage,^ his gaiety and love of good-fellowship, his genuine ap¬ 
preciation of culiurfi, his genius for friendship, all won the loyalty of 
his close companions. His peculiar power of divining other people's 
intentions made him a master of intrigue and deception. He saw 
clearly what he wanted, and he displayed an amazing paUenDc and 
an entire lack of moral scruple in obtairimg it. 

PHILIP’S MILITARY SKILL AND POUCY 

Philip knew that the first essential for success was military strength. 
He created a standing army of professional soldiers from the Mace¬ 
donian peasantry^ and trained them after the Theban fashion. But 
he surpassed the skill of Epaminondas, massing his men In even 
deeper format ion and arming them with longer spears^ This Mace-^ 
donian phalanx proved irresistible in battle, when combined with 
large squadrons of disciplined cavalry on its wings. The army went 
into action on an oblique front, cavalry and infantry working to¬ 
gether on a strictly pre-arranged plan, the whole forming a military 
machine such as had not been seen in the world before. With this new 
model army, Pbihp first conquered the wild tribes between Macedonia 
and the Danube, in a series of expeditions which pive his troops the 
experience they needed and provided a new reservoir of man-power, 
on which be drew for fierce light-anned fighters. His progress in the 
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natth brought bim into conflict with aU Greek cities v^hich were inter¬ 
ested in the gold-mines of Thrace and the trade-route from the 
Black Sea through the Dardanelles. 

Philip was raced with a delicate situation. His veteran army might 
well overcome thecity-staccs^ but his ultimate aim was to gain recog¬ 
nition as the champion of Greek civilization against Persia; fores 
would not suit his purpose so well as diplomacy^ The Greeks were 
suspicious of his motives and afraid of his rising power. At Athens, 
Isocrates urged all Greeks to accept Philipps offer of friendship and 
welcome him as the saviour who aJonc could unite GrcecCj but there 
wasa vigorous anti^Maccdonian party, led by the orator Demosthenes* 
which regarded him as a barbarian tyrant who threatened lo enslave 
Lhe free cities. Although Philip was most careful to ooncilbie Athens 
by his respect for her culture and deference to her l^ers^ Demos¬ 
thenes $wayBd the Assembly by his marvellous eloquence, unsur¬ 
passed and unsurpassable in its vivid passion and tremendous power. 

But the Athenians were not the men they used to be. They voted 
patriotic resolutions but were too listless tn carry them out. They 
were loath to fight themselves, and no citizen army could have stood 
befone the trained veterans of Philip. Demosthenes* fpHcy of un¬ 
comp romisirig hcatility to Macedon was doomed to failure, but he 
gains our respect, as he gained Philipps* by his magnificent fight for a 
great ideal, the freedom of the city-state. He was struggling to pre¬ 
serve the conditions iit which the Greek spirit had seared to heights 
of greatness fat above any that the future held in store. But these 
conditions belonged lo the past: the Greeks no longer deserved to 
be free. Little ^ little, Philip won the victory. By a masterly policy 
of diplomacy and force, he got control of the northern Aegean, and 
then slipped past Thermopylae to establish his supremac^^ in central 
Greece by smashing the resistance of the Fhociaiis. 

The end came at the battle of Chaeronea in 333 B.a, when the 
Macedonian phalanx and cavalry routed the full forces of Athens and 
Thebes, The day of lhe city-stales was over. A Macedonian king was 
lord of Greece- All the cities^ except Sparta, sent representatives to 
meet Philip at Corinth, where he outlined his plans for leading a 
united Grecoc against the Persian Empire. Everything was ready, 
when a palace plot was hatched by the fierce Macedonian Queen, 
Olympias, and In the midst of his daughter's wedding festivities, 
Philip was assassinaled. 

ALEXANDER'S CAREER OF VICTORY LAUNCHED 

In 336 at the age of twenty, Alexander succeeded to his 
father's throne- from his mother Olympias, he inherhed a namiu 
proud, emotionaL terribly passionate: from his father Philip, a prac¬ 
tical miiid, with a capacity for politics and a genius for war. At the 
age of thirteen, he h:^ been placed by his father under the tutorship 
of the philosopher Aristotle. Ttic boy profited from his Kiucation, 
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He studied Homer, and took as his hero the splendid Achaean war¬ 
rior AchiUes, who in Homer's story went with Agamemnon against 
Troy. He acquired an interest in philosophy^ scienoe,^ and medicine^ 
so that^ later in his life^ he took great care of his nrmy^s health and 
insisted that his military expeditions should also contribute to know¬ 
ledge by the collection of scientiGo evidence from the ends of the 
earth. He learnt that moderation and compromise were necessary 
both for the individual and the state; the whole of his great career 
was influenced by his tx»nstant eflbrt to impose hb will upon his re¬ 
bellious passions. At the age of eighteen^ he had commanded his 
father's cavalry in the charge that shattered the picked soldiers of 
Thebes at Chaeronea, and at his accession, he was already worshipped 
by the Macedonian army^ as a dashing oavalry leader of splendid 
courage and masterful charm. He was generous, loyal to friendSp and 
ambitious: in appearance, fair-skinned and dean-shaven, with soft 
upturned eyes and head inclined slightly to the left: he had an old 
head on his young shoulderSt bui the flarning enthusiasm of youth 
was in his heart. Alexander was bom great. He also to achieve 
greatness, such as no man in the world before him had ever conceived. 

In Greece misguided men believed that Philipps power had died 
with hlm^ While Alexander was subduing the herce tribes in the 
Danube basin, Demosthenes was stirring up Athens and the other 
cities to revolts The young king decided to t^ch the Creeks such a 
lesson that there should be no further fear of their giving trouble 
while he was away in the East. He swept southwards, arid captured 
and destroyed Thebes utterly, sparing only the house of the poet Pin¬ 
dar and the temples. Greece was cowed. Alexander treated Athens 
with courtesy, arid contemptuously pardoned Demosthenes. Like 
Philip, he was proclaimed Captain-Getieral of the Greeks at Coriothi 
and at] the cities except Sparta sent troops to increase his army for 
the Invasion of Persia. 

Leaving garrisons at the k^ points of Greece, in 334 b,c. he 
crossed the Dardanelles to join his general PaTmenio. Alexander 
had inherited the plan of an invasion of Persiani and he never stopped 
to wonder if it was advisable. He had Learnt from Aristotle the com¬ 
mon Creek view that the “barbarians" of the East were an inferior 
race and that it was naturally right for Greeks to seize any oppor^ 
tunity of attacking themK The expedition did not seem glorious rob¬ 
bery, but a championship of clviMzailon against a decadent barbar¬ 
ism, of light against darkness. In spite of the enormous size and 
wealth of the Great King*s empire and the millions of fighting men 
on whom he could call, in spite of its powerful fleet* strong roads and 
fortresses, and immense prestige, ihe Macedonians had a good chance 
of success. The Going-up of the Ten Thousand had revealed serious 
weaknesses in Persia, and ^he Macedonians were the men to make the 
mmi of them. They had shown that they possessed extraordinary 
skill, endurance and bravery in war: they were inspired by a fierce 
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national spiiii: they had worLderful generals in men such as Par- 
mcnio^ Ptolemy» AntigonuSp Seleucus^ and Ncarthus: above all they 
had their young king. With his beauty, his frank charm, his fan- 
tastio courage, Alexander was the idol of his men. His Ins pi ring per- 
soiiality made them eager to follow wherever he Led^ his resolute will 
refused to be baflfted by any obstacle of man or nature, his military 
genius rose superior lo any sudden crisis of war. Compared with the 
weak and vacillating King of Persia, Alexander seemed like some 
hero of legend, dauntless and invincible. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE EAST 


lo the campaign that followed, Alexander carried all before him by 
the furious speed of his attack. Sweeping away the resistance of the 
Persian generals, he freed all western Asia Minor from Persia, and 
led his army by the route of the Ten Thousand, through the pass 
known as the Cilician Gates, down into fertile Syria. Here, at the 
Gulf of Issus, he met the vastly superior army of the Gr^t King in 
a strong defensive position. The charge of the Macedonian cavalry, 
led by Alexander himself, broke the enemy line. King Darius fled, 
and his huge host scatter^. Darius offered to mate peace, surren¬ 
dering all Asia west of the Euphrates to Alexander. Paimenio and 
the older Macedonian generals advised acceptance i but the imperious 
young king, with a vision of world-conquest before him, rejected the 
policy of caution and marched on. 

By a brilliant use of the new skge-engines invented in Sicily, Alex¬ 
ander captured all the naval bases of the Phoenidan fleet in the eastern 
Mediterranean, though the strong city of Tyre held out for seven 
months. Then Egypt, restless under Persian rule, fell an easy prey, 
thus robbing the Persians of all possible harbours for their fleet. 
With a briJliant eye for a site, the conqueror founded the city of 
Alexandria to be a centre of Creek commerce and civilization. After 


reorganizing the government of Egypt^ he returned to Asia, cross^ 
the Tigris near the site of Nineveh, and in 333 B,c. routed the last 
great army of Darius at Caugamela. Darius fled and was kilied, and 
the Persian Empire lay at Alexander's f«t. 

As he lay at ease in the palace of the King of Kings in Babylon, 
Alexander could reflect that, for the first time, he had established a 
European power in possession of two great cradles of human civilim- 
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into luids unknown to Greek geogmphy. From 330 to 324 B.C., 
Alexander led the Macedonians through perils of mountain and 
desert, snow and flood, fighting their irresistible way past eveiy kind 
of foe, thousands of mites into the heart of Asia, eastwards into 
Bactria, northwards across the Oxus and Jaxartes rivers into Tur¬ 
kestan, southwards across the indus into the Punjab. But when he 
would have gone yet further, his soldiers at last called a halt, 

ALEXANDER'S EMPIRE 

The king who bad never known defeat at the hands of his enemies, 
accepted defeat from his own men. The Matxdonians hated the 
Strang climate of India, and after ten years of continuous cam¬ 
paigning, they were hungry for their far-distant homeland, Alexander 
turned his face back towards Babylon. His westward march took 
him through dreadful deserts along the shores of the Indian Ocean, 
while the fleet, built on the Indus, sailed round into the Persian Gulf 
to the mouth of the Tigris and Euphrates. The feat of the admiral 
Nearchus in bringing his ships through the strange terrors of those 
unknown seas, to rejoin his king, is perhaps the most amazing of all 
the exploits of those amazing years. Seven j-cars after he had left it, 
Alexander, tired but triumphant, entered the capital city of Babylon. 
There, a few months later, while planning still further schemes of 
conquest over Arabia, Carthage, Italy, and the western Moditcr- 
lanean he fell sick of a fever, and died. He was only thirty-three, 

Alexander the Great was fortunate in his death. His fame and his 
power were already unquestionably the greatest upon earth. He had 
tnadc war as no man in the world had made it before, but, if he had 
lived, he would have had the more dilEcult task of preserving 
It was easier to conquer the world than to use the conquest ari gh t 
Yet Alexander might liave been equal to the task; even in hb short 
lifetime, he had begun to put into practice his supreme plan of 
blending Europe with Asia on a basis of common Greek culture. 
For this end he encouraged a vast scheme of Greek colonization in 
Asia, differing from the older colonization in that many of the cities 
were not on the sea and the settlers were a mixed crowd from many 
Greek towns. 

Alexander was the greatest city-builder of all time. From Egypt to 
Afghanistan he founded city after city—often called, after himself, 
Alexandria-—and settled them with Greek mercenaries and traders’ 
natives of the country, and a few Macedonians, These cities gave 
Creeks control of the great trade-routes of central Asia and helped to 
sprrad Greek influence. But as the settlers intermarried with native 
women, the mixed popubtion often became more Asiatic than 
Greek; for nationality depmds chiefly on the mother. There were 
simply not enough Greeks in the world to Heltenize all Asb. More¬ 
over, Alexander was aiming at a joint commonwealth of Europeans 
and Asiatics, and intended that the Greek race should fuse with the 
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Persian by intermarriage^ He married a Persian princess^p and 

celebrated wilh great pomp the marriages of his chief captains with 
Persian ladies. He did all in his power to persuade his Macedonian 
troops to take Persian wives. This courageous attempt to break down 
racial barriers failed^ bc<^usc the idea of nationality was too strong 
to be overcome even by Alexander. But the policy did succeed in 
giving to large parts of Asia community of culture with Greece, and 
Greek induence in art and thought penetrated even as far a$ India, 
where it had a marked effect on the future of the Indian kingdoms. 

THE GREAT SOLDIER AND VlSlONAftY 

The greatest difficulty of alt was in keeping the vast empire to¬ 
gether as a harmonious whole. It included countless different races 
of men„ with different customs and manifold religious behefs, Alex¬ 
ander was ready to tolcmte them all, but something more active than 
toleration was needed to preserve unity. He allowed men to worship 
himself as a god, so that they might all serve under one divine ruler. 
But, except m Greece, the notion of the divine king had little politicai 
effects There was no common idea or common ideal running th rough 
the whole empire to bind It together. Nothing could have given it 
cohesion except the personality of Alexander himself, if he had lived. 
Far greater than all possible measures for the organi^tion and 
government of the conquered peoples, was the personality of the 
man. In his character was destiny. 

He was the greatest general of the ancient world, supreme in 
strategy^ tactics and organizatton, swift and sure to strike, under¬ 
standing absolutely how to keep his mcrL"^s affecttoii and trusty pos¬ 
sessing such immense driving power and sheer force of character that 
his generals, themselves soon to be the rulers of great empireSf faded 
into pygmies in his presence. But he was much more: a romantic 
dreamer, who saw great visions and had the tremendous energy of 
body and nund to fuLfil them: a mystic and yet intensely practical 
and terribly alive: a man who felt himself separated from other men, 
as an instrument of God* and yet knew that it was more kingly to 
conquer himself than others. He left his mark upon Asia for many 
centuries, and even to-day there can be found traces in distant lands 
of the legends that gathered in hosts about that terrible name. 

His INFLUENCE ON HISTORY 

Alexander started a new epoch of civilization. He replaced the 
narrow limits and restraints of the city-state by the new idea of ^Yhe 
inhabited world”, the common possession of civilized men, with a 
common culture and common speech. It was the Hcllcnisiic world 
created by .Alexander which transmitted to Rome the message of 
Greece, and when at last Christianity came, to make possible the 
spiritual unity for which men were seeking, it was able to grow and 
spread so quickly only because it was in the midst of this common 
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THE CONQUESTS OF 

Alexander the Orealn Blthough he died in 323 b.c. al the age cf 33, stands otit 
as one of the supreme militafi^ ^cniuKs of any age. Hi$ viciorious progress 
through Asia Minor by way of Egypt^ Mc^opotaoiui, Media and Paithia^ foSlo^ved 
by equally successful marrhes through Afghanistan Into Turkestan and back vi^ 
the [ndus Valley, was Ah the more rensrkable because much of the territory 
traversed wia up to that lime uoknown, or only vaguely known^ to the ancknis. 
After Gtuigamela, Ateitander faced thic lesponsibhEiy of leading his men inio 
an uticharied work!. By the winter of 329 b,c. they had n^ached the Kabul Vdilcy. 
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ALEXANDER THE CiRBAT 

The year 321 tt,c. sa-w Atexander cross in[o Qactfia and So^boa (Bokham), 
and ihc fottowing year he retraced his palh ihrough the Hindu Kush oc his way 
to India, where he ptished deeply into the vaUeys. \n TZfi b.c, hEs Iroops made 
their wy actcfit the Indus Into ihe Punjab. Ahcr defealins King who 

aherwards became bd ally, the home-sick invaden proceeded down die fridiu 
Valky, reaching Pattala in 325 B.C. Nearchus siicccsxfulLy salkd in search oT 
a sca-route from the River IndiiS to the Persian Gulf, Akraiidef bikI his rernaining 
forces majxhifig through cOAShd Baluduscu4 and feachiog Babyloo in 323 a.c. 
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civilization of inhabited world". Alexander dreamt ttie splendid 
dream ofa world iti which all men should be metttben of tvae another, 
without distinction of race or customs, subject only in their sociery to 
the common Law of Love. Not only did the theory of the divine right 
of kings, ruling by the grace of God, come to the modem world from 
Maccdon: Alexander the Great may be said to have created the 
great and enduring ideal of the brotherhood of man. 

CHAPTER 12 

THE HELLENISTIC WORLD 

ThE possibility of a single world empire, stretching from India to 
Spain, died with Alexander at Babylon in 323 b.c. He had not lived 
long enough to bring any real unity to the vast mediey of races and 
peoples whom he had conquered: he left no man of genius behind 
him strong enough to realize his dreams of conquering the western 
Mediterruncan and organizing the known world as one imperial state 
on a basis of Greek culture. His Macedonian marsbals, Perdiccas, 
Anti pater, Antigonus, Ptolemy, strove with all their might to hold the 
conquered lands together, but after long years of continuous warfare 
and intrigue, it became clear that the Graeco-Macedonian world, 
created by Alexander, could not be governed by any one man. ft 
split into three main parts, in each of which a dynasty, descended 
from one of the marshals, held sway. 

the “SUCCESSORS'" OF ALEXANDER 

The house of Antigonus ruled Macedonia itself; Ptolemy and his 
descendants held Egypt; most of what bad been the old Persian Em¬ 
pire in Asia went to Seleucus and his sons. These kingly families, the 
Aatigonids, the Ptolemies and the Seleucids, are known as the “Suc¬ 
cessors” of Alexander, and their three kingdoms together as "the 
Hellenistic world". The great thing which they ail three had in com¬ 
mon was Hellenism, or Greek culture, to a lesser or greater degree. 
The growth and effects of this culture are the main interest of the 
three centuries following Alexander's death. For through all political 
changes and wars, the civilizalion of the Mediterranean world re¬ 
mained Creek. Even when Rome interfered in the eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean in the second century n.c., and ultimately destroyed all the 
kingdoms of the Successors, it was the same Greek culture which im¬ 
pressed itself upon the conquering race and fixed the development of 
Roman life and thought 

Men and women found that the Greek world was a very dUTerent 
place after Alexander the Great's brief life. Aristotle had summed up 
the Greek life of former centuries when he said: “Man is a creature 
whose natural environment is the city". Now, although city life re¬ 
mained universal for Greeks, their horizon was no longer limited by 
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[he city, Greeks came to feel that their aatiiml environment was the 
whole civilized world. The old barriers separating them from one 
another and from ""barbarkns'' had been broken dovrTi. The Greek 
language, known as ""the common speech"", could carry a man 
from ihe Caspian to ihe Caiamcta of the Nile, from Spain to the 
Hindu Kush. Wherever he went, he would find men trained in a 
Mmmon education, with Creek gymnasia ar^d Greek magistrates 
interested in a common Literature and itiusic and philosophy. The 
immense widening of men's horiaon altered the whole of life. Some 
fell lost and frightened in this vast new world; others rejoiced in the 
greater scope allowed to a '“citizen of the world" for the expression 
of his personality* 

In ihe fifth century, Greeks had lived and died, not so much as 
individuals, but as members of the city-state. In the Hellenistic world, 
a man came to feel that he had an individual importarictt he was able 
to think frKly, more freely than for centuries afterwards; he wor¬ 
shipped what gods he pleased; he gave his whole time and attention 
to any particular work he cared to choose. Periclcan Athens had 
been the place for the amateur in all things: the Hellenistic world 
was the place for the professtonal specialisi, in cmfisnianship, in 
science, and even in government. 

Nor was this the only way in which the Hellenistic world resembled 
our own very closely. In economkSp there were simitar disputes about 
prices and wages* strikes, the ideas of Scx^ialism and Communism, 
There was a growing belief in the ideals of humanity and brotherhood 
m the midst of a firing world, amazing developments in sekmee and 
learning in the midst of ignoranoe and superstitionp the spread of 
popuiar education and of political propaganda, the emancipation of 
women and the restriction of the population. Out there were also 
great dilTerenceSp notably the absence of machines, and the presence 
of slaves. In the latter part of the last three centuries b.c., the nuni- 
bers of the pure Greek, "the racLaJ aristocrat of the Aegean", de¬ 
creased, and under the military domination of Rome, the Greek spirit 
certainly lost something of its old ener^ and vigour. But the race 
retained enough vitality to make this period in the world's history of 
permajicni Importanoe and interest to mankind. 

TItE REVOLT OF THE CTTY^ATES 

Macedonia was the smallest of the Successor Kingdoms* and its 
kings had the dilficuk task of controlling the turbulent Greek cities. 
The Greeks of the homeland were still apt to insist on being masters 
each in their own city, forgcrting (hat AJejiander had given them the 
chance of being masEeri of the world. After Alexander's death, the 
city-siatcs again fought for thetr freedom, and were again hiimillated 
hy a defeat sustained at (he hands of a Macedonian army. Demos¬ 
thenes, when it became apparent that all hope of independence for 
Athens had been lost* committed suiddCp and the Greeks subtnitted 
to Macedonian control. 
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Other troubles disturbed the peace of Maocdouia; in 2E0 b.c^, 
hordes of barhariau GauLs broke through the northern mountjdns, 
and wasted the country os far south as Delphi ; another group burst 
into Asia Minor and ultimately ^ttled in the regie a called after them 
Galatia. Antigonus H of Macedonia defeated the invaders and drove 
them north again in 277 JS.c.p but this flood of Celtic barbarians 
deeply Impressed the Groeks. AntSgonus went on to establish Mace¬ 
donian sea-power in the Aegean, where for the last generation Egyp¬ 
tian fleets had ruled the waves, and bis kingdom regained some of the 
power which it had had under Philip and Alexander. 

Later in the third century, the Greek cities made another effort to 
throw off Macedonian overlordship. Too weak now to defend them¬ 
selves separately, they combined into leagues for mumal protection. 
Unfortunately, the two main leagues, the Achaean on the south side 
of the Gulf of Corinth and the Aetolian on the north, were hostile, 
and Macedonia was able to play one off apinst the other* Thus the 
Greek experiment in federation came too late in tbeif history for it to 
succeed against more powerful neighbours. 

The Spartans had fallen on evil days, but they recovered some of 
the if old strength under King Cleomenes If I* who rcorgarLized Spartan 
society and def^ted the forces of the Achaean League. The Mace¬ 
donians intervened and crushed CleonireTies in 232 b.c., and for the 
first time in her hlsioryi the town of Sparta was taken by a foreign 
foe. The Aetolian League remained mdepeudent, until it courted sub¬ 
jection by inviting Rome to intervene in Greek aflairs at the end of 
the third centniy, and the island of Rhodes secured the mastery of the 
Aeg^ for a time; but the Greeks of the homeland never won real 
political freedom again. Athens wa$ recognized by all tlw powere of 
the Hellenistic world as a neutral, and her fame as a brilliant Univer* 
sity town endured. Kings came to solicit her honours as the hallmark 
of Greek culture. 

THE RULE OF ANTTGONIDS A.NI> SELEUODS 

The other Greek chics under Macedonian nik were prosperous on 
the whole. Low w^ages caused periodic social unrest, but the rich gave 
generously to public causes. Great progress was made in legal pro¬ 
cedure by the use of professional arbiirators instead of large popular 
juries. A movement was set on foot for the liberation of many slaves. 
Women could now have all the freedom they pleased in education and 
in social life, but still endured the terrible wrong of seeing the chil¬ 
dren they bore killed at birth if times were hard, infantietde w^as a 
crude method of limiUng the popuJaLion where food was scarce. All 
over GreecCp families were restated in this way to one or two living 
children. The steady decrease in the populaiion, and the admixture 
of oriental blood by the intermarriage of Greeks and frt^ sbves, did 
much to lower the standard of Creek achievement in the homeland 
under Macedonian and Roman rule. 
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The SekucidSp !ord$ of an A$iauc empirep were the chief heirs of 
Alexander. Though their realm fiuctualed in size and they never 
acquired such wcakh from their possessions n$ did the rulers of 
Egyptj they attempted, with extraordinary success, to carry on Alex¬ 
ander's policy of establishing Creek culture tn Asia through Greek 
cities and setiiemcnts. The early Selcucid kings ruled an empire 
stretching from the Aegean to AfghanistaD, but in the last quarter of 
the third century, the Iand$ east of Media were $cizcd by the Par- 
thians. This race of herce nomad horsemen established a kingdom, 
under the rule of ArsaceSp which lasted for Sve centuries; at the same 
time the independent kingdom of Fergamum seized control of all 
Asia Minor north of the Taurus mountains. But die Seieucid Antio¬ 
ch us III took southern Syria and Judaea from Egypt ml9i h.c., and 
for the rest of the second century the Seieucld dynasty ruled* 

ACHIEV'EMENTS OF THE 5ELEUC1DS 

Their revenue derived from a tithe of the harvest in their 
dominions and from many commercial taxeSp levied on the innumer¬ 
able kinds of merchandise which flowed through Seleudd territory 
from Arabia, India and China to the Mediterranean world* The bulk 
of the population was the native peasant class* fanning the king's 
land, with which they were bought and sold as serfs. Although the 
Seleucids did not free these serfs ^ a classp they alleviated their lot by 
appointing special judges to protect them before the law, md allowed 
some of them to gain their freedom by making them ciibens of one 
of the many new ciiles with which the ernpirc was dotted* 

We have no complete list of the cities foundtdp but the vastness of 
this colonisation is one of the most amazing things in history* T^e 
chief cities were Scleucia^ on the river Tigris, which contoU^ the rich 
land of Mesopotamia and guarded the eastern provinces^ and 
Antiocht io Syria, on the navigable river Oronles. Antioch was a 
great trade emporium^ rivalling even Alexandria* and the most notori¬ 
ous pleasure<jty of the ancient world: the Syrian Greeks of Antioch 
were proverbial for their luxuty and indulgence. The whole of 
northern Syria betame a second Maoedoniai full of cities and for¬ 
tresses occupied by Macedonian veterans and Greek traders and 
craftsmen. These* and the countless other Greek settlements up and 
down the empire, not only secured the great trade routes and military 
points of vantage: they were also the nervc-centrcs from which 
Hellenism radiated through Asia to endure through centuries of 
Roman and Parthian rule. 

The citizens of the new cities paid taxes to the king, but they en¬ 
joyed municipai self-govemment and all the Greek mstitutions for 
corporate life: to Greeks, a coUecUon of houses, however large, with¬ 
out these distinguishing features was not a city, but a village. The 
cities, like all the rest of the empire, worshipp^ the king as a god, 
who could he obeyed without offence to their suscept ibili lies* Though 
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the Seleucid kings fought the power of the aumerous priests who 
ruled pct^ states and villages in many parts of Asia, and took from 
them their revenues and government, they respected the varied re¬ 
ligious beliefs of their subjects. Ute faith of the Asiatic peoples was 
rooted in the worship of fertility-gods and goddesses, almost as old 
as the human race itself. Conquerors could come and go, but the 
ancient religions of Babylon and Phoenicia and Persia endured. 

EGYPT UNDER THE PTOtEMIES 

In Egypt, the third of the great Successor kingdoms, Alexander’s 
marshal Ptolemy founded a long line of rulers known by his name. 
Egypt differed in many ways from the other Hellenistic kingdoms. 
For untold centuries, its peasant population of some nine millions 
had laboured for the harvest of com in the rich mud fields of the 
Nile, ruled now by one dynasty and now by another, but always op¬ 
pressed and never ruling themselves; illiterate and poor, strong only 
in their age-^ld religion. The Ptolemies made no attempt to raise this 
native jwpulalion to a higher level of culture. There wore many 
Creeks in the country; the king needed them as mercenaries to guard 
and extend the empire and as ofScials to carry on the government. 
The rule of the Ptolemies r«ted on Greeks. They remained strangers 
among the mass of the natives, and there was no effective mixture of 
races and cultures, as in Asia under the Seleucids, The whole country 
was regarded as the king's estate, and the sole object of the Ptolemies 
was so to organise the government, by their Greek agents, that the 
estate might be farmed to the best proht and the royal treasury filled. 
They were indeed unworthy rulers compared with the Macedonbn 
monarchs—who at least protected Greece from the northern bar¬ 
barians—or with the Seleucids. who were busy civilizing Haifa con¬ 
tinent, The Ptolemies treated Egypt as a vast mon^-itiaking machine, 
and all their efforts were directed to their own enrichment rather than 
to the prosperity of their subjects. 

Egypt and its empire was ruled from Alexandria, the greatest port 
in the Mediterranean and the most magnificent city in the ancient 
world, except imperial Rome. Lar;^ numbers of Greeks lived here, 
but it was much too large to be a city in the Greek sense. Here was 
the gorgeous Palace of the Ptolemies, with a great Museum and 
Library hard by, wonderful harbours, the buildings which boused the 
huge Civil Service and the royal store for com and oil. and a canal 
bringing water to the million inhabitants, with their shops and 
bazaars, alongall the busy thoroughfares. The country was controlled 
by a vast organization of local govemmert officials, but all the threads 
of this network ran to Alexandria. Ptolemy was an absolute king, 
claiming the right to do as he pleased with his subjects, as the 
Pharaohs of Egypt had done for thousands of years before; the 
whole produce of the country was directed through innumerable 
official channels to bis royal capital. 
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Everything in Egypt, except the affairs of the Greeks, was run 
the stale: banking was nationalized; textiles and oiL, two of the staple 
products, were royd monopolies, m which production, rabrication 
and distribution were stace^ontrolled: all corn-land—and that was 
most of E^pt“^id a heavy lax tn com direct to the lung. Bad 
harvests might min the peasants, but Ptolemy always demanded his 
Ml quota. Millions of bushels poured into Alexandria, making the 
Ptolemies the gr^test com-merchants the world had seen. Every¬ 
thing taxable was heavily t 4 ixed; death duties, taxes on sales, slaves 
and cattle, poll-tax, import and export dues at the harbours, all 
helped to make the dynasty of the Ptolemies the richest power in the 
worlds All elaborate system of registration was necessary to mn the 
stale on these lines, and the compilaiian of stalisiks kept an army of 
ofhcLils busy in Alexandria. 

Little attention was paid to the personal welfare of the ultimate 
source of all the king’s wealth, the peasants. They were compelled to 
work each in his own village, and when, as often, things became 
desperate, th^ would leave ‘"their owm place"* and strike, not for 
better conditions—for these w'ere inconoeis'able in Egjpt—but as 
a passive protest. If they could take refuge m one of the numerous 
native templeSi the king's officials could not touch them: many 
temple? had possessed the right of asylum from time immemorial, 
and though the Ptolemies were themselves worshipped as gods and 
did much to break the power of the Egyptian priestly caste, they did 
not interfere with the religious rights and beliefs of the natives. 
There is little to admire in the regime of the Ptolemies, but it was an 
interesting experiment in thorough-going naiioualmiion, and it 
supplied a of bureaucratic government which Rome was 

later to copy and develop with chartictcri$iic eCicicncy for the 
exploitation of her vast and wealthy empire. 

THE Jli:^VtSH WAY OF LIFE 

There was one race in the Hclknisttc world which was strong 
enough to resist the influence of Greek culture. The Jews formed a 
world apart. The descendants of those who bad rctuiTied from the 
captivity still lived in Judaea, under the government of Jehovah's 
High Priest. They had brought back from Babylonia two great in¬ 
stitutions, the Torah and the Synagogue. The Torah was the Law, 
which they attributed to Mos^, who had led them out of Egypt; its 
precepts formed the basis of all Jewish life and conduct. It enforced 
circumcision on the male infant - established the Sabbath, the last 
day of the week, as a day of rest: fixed the national festivals: l^^d 
down strict rules of diet; and enjoined piety and charky. The Syna¬ 
gogue was the meeting-place* to which the exiles had gone for prayer, 
when they were separated from their mined Temple. It was adopted 
both by those who retunicd to t^ilestine and by their kinsfolk* who 
remained in Mesopotamia and Egypt. There was no sacrifice in the 
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Synagogue, which devoted to pra^^r and the reading of the holy 
writings: in many ways, it is the predecessor of the Moslem mos^iue 
and the Christian church, 

Sn the third century^ the Ptolemies had been overlords of the Jewish 
homeland; but in 198 B.C., the Seleucids seized all this part of Syria. 
Although some of the ediicated classes in Jerusalem favoured the 
Greek way of life, the masses hated the aticmpis of the Seleucids to 
force Hellenism upon them. When Antiochus *'the niusirious^^ rc- 
^Uied that the Jews must be brought into line with the rest of his sub¬ 
jects, in order that his empire might present a united from against the 
threat of Rome, the people rebelled under Judas Maccabaeus 
HammerThe rebels, under Judas and the other Mancabee&, fought 
fanatii^y for their religious freborn and the Hammer sheltered the 
Illustrioust The effort to hollenize Judaea went down in a welieT of 
destruction and bloodshed. 

Elsewhere, the Jews of the Dispersion, who had followed in the 
wake of Alexander's victories to cv^ry comer of the HeUenistJe 
world, came into happier contact with Greet culture. They did nol 
practise infanticide, and their numbers grew rapidly. Their two chief 
^ntres were still Mesopotamia and Egypt, but many of them settled 
in the big cities of Asia Minor and in the Greek islands, while some, 
encouraged fay the friendship of Rome for the Maccabees, took iheir 
trading and financial still to Italy. Most of the Hellenistic kings 
welcomed them, and in Egypt, many thousands settled in Alexandria, 
where th^ were often employed as tax-collectors by the Ptolemies. 
Many of the Dispersion Icamt to speak Greek and took Greek 
names^ examples of these being Thcophilus iGod's Friend) and 
Dorothea (God's Gift). 

JEWISH LHXRATURE AND THOUGHT 

Their synagogue services were conducted in Greek, and at Alex¬ 
andria. in the third and second centuries^ Jewish scholars translated 
the Old Testament into Greek. This translation, known as the Sep- 
tuagint, spread knowledge of the Hebrew religron, and for cemuries 
w-as the most common form in which the Old Tesiament was read. 

Some Jewish literature was infiuenced by Hefienism, in more than 
outward form. The author of ""Etxlesiastes” expressed an attitude to 
life found in the most popular philosophies of the Greeks at this time, 
"Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow wc die". The writer of the 
Wisdom of Solomon” had probably read Plato, who inspired his 
belief that *The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God”. But 
for the most part, while influenced by many of the outward forms of 
Hellenism, the Jews leamt very little of the Greek spirit. 

The Law of Moses proved stronger than any pressure from Greek 
civilization. To the Jew, as to the Persian, the Greeks were rdolatem, 
bowing down to senseless sticks and stones^ not to the true God of 
whom no graven image on be made. The Greeks wanted to be free 
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for freedom's sake, the Jews only in order ihat there might be no 
interference with their traditionai devotion to a divine Law . Jew and 
Greek aJike praised wisdom, but to the Greek wisdom wa^ a thing 
to be attained by the exact investigation of reality, while to the Jew» 
it was the fear of the Lord^ in whom is no shadow of turning, a Fear 
handed down from father to son from generation to generation. The 
ideals of Jew and Greek were fundamentally different and, since both 
were of value to the world, it was fortunate that this tough race 
withstood the Greek thought that was overrunning the East and pro¬ 
vided the cultural background of the Roman Empire. 

WEALTH OF THE ANCli:4NT WORLD 

The conquests of Alexander threw the riches of the East open for 
the first time to the Mediterranean peoples. The Fcriclean Athenian 
had eujQ>'ed the goods of ^'the whole world”: but the world for 
Greeks had been enormously enlarged since his day, and the trade of 
the Hellenistic world was on a bigger scale than anything in history 
before. State-aided exploration discovered new trade-routes by sea 
and land. The riches of China and India came to SeleucLa through 
the Persian Gulf up the river Tigris^ and by the caravan-route from 
Candahar: Alexandria had her share of the Indian and Afablan 
trade, by way of the Red Sea. The distributioit of merchandise was 
helped by the increased size of ships and by the new habit of sailing 
the high seas instead of coasting, as well as by the growing amount 
of money in circulation. With the hundreds of new cities and the ris¬ 
ing standard of living of the upper classes everywhere, demand nor- 
jnilly outran supply^ and merchants could be sure of a good profit 
on their wares. 

The greatest part of intcmaiional trade was concerned with oriental 
produce, and trade activity shifted from Greece to Egypt and Asia. 
The richest cities of the Hellenistic world were not umnuracturing 
centres^ except Alexandria, but were fed by transit trade: such were 
Scleucia, Syrian Antioch, Ephesus, Rhesdes, Cyricus on the Black 
Sea, and Corinth. Their merchants grew rich by dealing in precious 
metals from Spain, tin from Cornwall and Brittany, corn from Egypt 
and the Crimea^ wine from northern Syria and the Ionian islands. 
The fashionable rich in Alexandria demanded Ionian vintages as 
London demands champagne, whatever the price. Alexandria sup¬ 
plied the world with fine linen, paper and glass: the best wool came 
from Miletus, oil and honey from Athens, silks for king's courtiers 
from China. The frankincense which priests burnt on their altars 
came from Arabia and Soma!Hand to Alexandria. Many of these 
commodities were out of reach of ordinary citizens^ whose income 
went in buying coni, fish, wine and the oil so necessary for light and 
fat. But the thriving trade carried on by Greeks, Phoenicians and 
Carthaginians certainly brought increased happiness and prosperity 
to the Medilerraricao world as a whole. 
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There i$ only one blot on the leoord—the vast slave-trade. Slaves 
stilL employed in domestic service and in agriculture^ while in 
every factory they did duly for the modem machine. In ihe African 
gold-mines of the Ptolemies^ they suffered the most frightful tortures* 
But ihe greatest demand was for slaves to work the new plantations 
in lEaly and Sicily. Cilictan pirates made it their business to capture 
hundreds of Greeks and Asiatics in systemaLk slave-braids, and the 
chief market and clearing-house for the foul traffic was the liny 
Aegean island of Delos, once the Holy Isle of the Ionian Greeks, 
The traders of Delos boasted that they could easily handle over 
10,000 slaves a day. It was a sad sipi of the times that, while slaves 
were being freed at Apollo’s shrine at Delphip Apollo’s island waSp 
year after year, made the disgraceful scene of human misery and 
greed by Greeks, Orientals and Romans, tvho Hocked thither from 
the ends of the earth* 

CivillEed life in the Hellenistic world was more comfortable than 
it had ever been before. Private houses were now us^tiaily built 
of stone masonry^ and their central courts were surrounded by 
colonnades. The living-room might be floored w ith brightly colou red 
mosaiesp and the walls decorated with paintings, as in Crete fifteen 
hundred j'ears earlier, or panel led with marble. Great attention was 
paid to a town's water supplyp and in a few great cities, like Alex¬ 
andria^ eve^ house had water bid on. Baths became more common, 
and the imin streets were provided with draimige channels or pipes; 
but proper sewerage was unknown before Roman times, and there 
was never any system of street lighting in the ancient world. 

HOW HELLENISTIC CITIES WTRE PLANNED 

A HeUenistic city, whether in Macedonia or in furthest Asia, was 
laid out on a careful plan like a chess-board, with straight streets 
^me thirty to forty feet wide, running at right angles, and the build¬ 
ings in reciangukr blocks. The town-planning of a tiny place like 
Pricne in Asia Minor, which had a popubtion of only four thousand, 
would put to shame most modem cities a hundred times the size. In 
the middle of the city there was always the market-place, surrounded 
by long colonn^es, and near by, the town-hall, assembly-room, 
thMirCp gymnasium, and at least one temple, the whole forming an 
anistic groups The Greek still counted these public buildings of his 
city as more important than his private house, and though the stan¬ 
dard of the Parthenon at Athens was never attained, the old Greek 
sense of brauty insisted on excellent desi^ and workmanship in the 
city s architecture. The countless new cities which sprang up after 
Alexander’s conquests gave archiLects and town-planners a unique 
opportunity, which they used to the faU, although much work was 
Unenterprising. The conquests of Alexander had familiarized the 
Greeks with the burnt bricks used in Mesopotamia, but brickwork 
did not appear in Greece until Roman times. 
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Artists^ too, found employment readily in the HeUcoistic world. 
Every city set up hundreds of statues in honour of notable people; 
princes and kings rivalled one another in encouraging artists and 
collecting masterpieces* Sculptors and painters both made renaark' 
able progress in portraiture^ though In many ways the art of this age 
is inferior to that of the fifth and rourth centuries. Walbpaintcrs exe¬ 
cuted gniceful little scenes of flowers and landscape, but the lovely 
art of vase-pamting had perished^ 

ARTlSnC AND LITERARY TENDENCIES 

Sculpture was the chief artistic achievement of the age, and though 
Hellenistic sculptors have given us some works of famous beauty^ 
such as the Aphrodite of Melos (Venus of Milo) and the Victory of 
Samothrace^ their art shows only too clearly the restlessness and 
striving for theatrical effect which Nourished everywhere under the 
absolute monarchies of the Hellenistic world. The best-known sculp- 
turc of the time is from the altar of Zeus at Per^onum^ in northern 
Asia Minor. It depicts with tremendous power the old subject of a 
battle between gods and giants^ but whereas earlier sculptors had 
treated even this violent subject with figures of cairn irnp^sive 
beauty, at Fergamum the onlooker received the realistic impression 
of terrible stniggle and tumult going on before his eyes* The artist 
had been inspired by the memory of the Celtic Invaders who had 
swept into Asia Minor in the third century: he captured their ferocity 
in stone, and left a monument eloquent of the conflict between 
civilisation and barbarism. 

In literature, new forces were at work- Elementary and higher 
education was now more widespread than ever before, and had 
given to thousands the desire to ex;press themselves publicly^ to 
millions the desire to r^d. This demand was met by the large-scale 
supply of specialist and popular literature; the world^s paper manu¬ 
facture was now entirely in Creek bands in Egypt, and educated 
slaves were employed in copying books. The rulers of the new king¬ 
doms honoured learning, and entertained poets, historians and 
scholars at their courts. Above all, they established libraries in their 
capitals, at Syrian Antioch, at Fergamum, and, greatest of all, at 
Alexandria. Besides the Museum, which was the centre of scientific 
research, the Ptolemies founded a State Library, where books brought 
from all over the world were collected and catalogued by an official 
librarian and a trained staff. Here famous men of kaming studied 
the writings of earlier Greek poets and historians, writing notes on 
difficult passages, making dictionaries of obscure words, and com¬ 
piling Greek grammars to help their owm generation In understanding 
the great works of the past Estimates of the number of volumes in 
the two Alexandrian libraries vary between 42,£00 and 400„DOO^ but 
it must be remembered that the contents of the ancient roll or 
volume were less than that which is contained in modem books. 
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THE DIVISION OF 


Although the EmpLne of Alexander the Grtat disinlegnitcd afler hJs death ror 
^anl or jmy one ifmi capable of taking his place, hcllemstic influence and 
civilimtioo contiiiued to spread. IntcmaticmaJ tiade^ stimnlatjed by ihc know¬ 
ledge of new Hade loiiEes to the Orient, grew cnormouily, nftd dlks such 33 
A]eJtanilria achieved prosperity on a scak hitherto unknown^ In Egypt, Ptolemy^ 
possibly the shrewdjest of AlexaTKlcr's generals, foumfed 4 d^imsly that was to 
last until Queen Cleopatra and the reduction of Egjpt lo a Roman provioce. 
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THE HELLENISTIC WORLD 

TliiC Antisonids and the S€]euddj eslabJiihed iheir own sphCrtS of influen^r 
The early SetcuCid kings rukd an empire ‘wbxh stretched froffl ihe Aegean Sea 
to Afghaniiian. Seleueia, situnied tm the River Hgrisv sen*td to control the 
great wtsalib of Mesopotamia^ white Aclloch rivalled Ate^andria as a groat 
trading centre and was noted for its luxury. The Antl^nsds ruled Macedonia 
il«ir+ and iricd to exetetse control o\er die turbulent CceeJt slates. The spread 
of dvilization in this period Irclped prepsue the way for the Roman Empire. 
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No effort was itmdc to write original works to rival those of the 
supreme names Lu Greek literature, Sa^ppho, the tragedianSp Thucy¬ 
dides, Demosthenes. Learned tneiip like Callinmehus, wrote polished 
verses and clever epigrams on love and friend ship, life and aft. 
But the scholarly poets of the Hencnisik age are a$ inferior in real 
genius to the men of the fifth and fourth centuries as the English 
writers of the eighteenth century, like Pope^ are to Shakespc&Te and 
his fellow Eiuabethan poets. The trouble was that they never let 
themselves go in their writing: they were out of touch with genuine 
human filings, living and working in their marvellous library* “like 
fatted fowls In a hen-coop”, as one unkind critic of their day 
described them. 

The only great poet of this age was Theocritus^ who wrote charm¬ 
ing little "idylls” about country life in Sicily; he returned to Nature 
for inspiration, and has kft ns word-pictures of singing matches be¬ 
tween Sicilian shepherds, of a forsaken girl trying to charm back her 
lover, of grasshoppers and yellow bees and the sweet things of the 
countryside, pictures which are stUl vivid after two thousand years, 
Lnspiring countless imitations among poets of the western world in 
many ages. 

A modem kind of comedy was still written and produced at 
Athens, witty and elegant, but superiicial. The best of snch comedies 
were the work of Menander, some of whose lines have become Eng¬ 
lish proverbs, whom the gods love, dies young'', '^'Evil com¬ 
munications corrupt good manners”. There were serious bislorianSp 
the greatest being Polybius, who described the cjtpansion of Rome’s 
power over the Mediterranean world. Innumerable prose works on 
scientific subjects were produced for the educated public; for the 
great mass of the half-educated, there were popular books on hbto^* 
biographies, collections of anecdotes, and crude sketches from daily 
life, acted or sung on the stage and known as mimes. The output of 
literature was far greater tk^ ii had ever been in the world before, 
but royal patronage was no proper substitute for freedomn The 
genuine inspiration of Greek literature had died with the politkal 
liberties of the city-state. 

SCIENTIFTC RESEARCH ADVAMCES 

Science was the one thing in which the Hellenistic age of Greek 
history far excelled all its predecessors, in the Museum at Alexan¬ 
dria, scientists, paid by the Ptolemies, conducted their researches and 
delivered lectures to students eager to keep abreast of the ad vane mg 
thought of their day. Alexander’s expeditions through Asia had 
throwTi new realms of knowledge open lo the Greeks, and had 
greatly stimulated scientific enquiry. Greek astronomers now made 
use of the obserti'ations and discoveries made long ago at Babylon; 
they learned to calculate the measurements of the earth, and some 
even worked out the revolutionary theory that the earth moves round 
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the sun. The gre^i geographer EratosthcTies (275-200' &,c,) was the 
first to teach the rnith about the oceans of the world and originated 
scientific map-making by his use of the lines ofJongitude and latitude. 
Little advance was made in zoology^ botany or physics^ and chemistry 
was unknown, but the third century saw remarkable progress in 
medicine and surgery. By the vivisection of animals and dj^eotlon 
of corpses^ doctors disco^'Crcd the function of the nerves and of the 
braln^ previously unknown, and they were able to establish how 
the blood circulated through the body. 

GEOMETRY, ENGINEEftlNG AND PHILOSOPHY 

But the greatest achievement lay in mathemalks. Geometry, 
which had reached an advanced stage in Fluto*s school ai Athens, 
was perfected at Alexandria. Euclid wrote a textbook of geometrical 
proofs which has remained In use from 300 B,c* down to the twentieth 
century. Greatest of all Hellenistic scientists was Archimedes of 
Syracuse, He applied his brilliant theoretical disco varies to practical 
uses in mechanics and engineering. Many stories w'ere told of him: 
how his arrangement of pulleys and levers enabled the king to latinch 
a great ship by turning a light crank: how ho boasted “Give me a 
place to stand on and i wiU move the earih^\ and people believed 
him: how he discovered specific gravity by suddenly noticing the 
water he displaced in his bath, and ran through the stn^ts mked^ 
crying “Eureka” {“I have found it”): how, through the long siege of 
Syracuse, his engineering devices kept all the might of Rome at bay. 
Other scientists jnwnted practical appliances: notable were the 
world's first lighthouse^ the great Pharos at Alexandria harbour; 
slot-machines for dispensing holy-water at the doors of lemples; 
mechanical marionette shows in dty theatres; presses for olive-oil 
worked by the principle of the endless screw. 

But daily Life was not full of scicndJic Inventions as it is in the 
modern worlds The Greeks never possessed reliable sdcatlfic instru¬ 
ments: except in surgery, they did not use the method of experi- 
ment: they had no natural gift or LncllnauoD for mechanical de¬ 
vices, and, until debased by Roman influence, vastly preferred the 
individual work of a craftsman to the imitation article of mass-pro¬ 
duction : finally, the universal institution of slave labour saved them 
from the necessity of using rnacbines in their factories. 

In philosophy, Hellenistic Athens was the school not only of 
Greece, but of the world. The chief interest of philosophers had 
shifted again, from speculations as to the nature of truth to the field 
of human conduct. Now that man felt himself^ above all, an indi¬ 
vidual, he needed practicaJ ^idance for the conduct of life. Thus 
philosophy aimed at the individual's happiness and laid down rules 
for conduct. At Athens, the successors of Plato and Aristotle carried 
on their masters" principles at the Academy and Lyceum, but they 
were overshadowed for a lime by two new schools of philosophy. 
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Tbe &rst founded by Epicurus, who taught that happiness was 
to be found io escape from alL wony^ ifi the pure pleasure that comes 
from absence of passions and desires and pain. His disciples re¬ 
nounced the ordinaiy effort and pleasures of the worlds living simply 
and quietly together in friendship* This philosophy never influenced 
the masses, but for centuries it appealed, to a few in every age^ it 
failed because it really meant a running away from the worlds a shirk¬ 
ing of Lifers duties. 

2LENO AND THE STOICS 

More influential was the other new school, founded by a Phoeni¬ 
cian called Zeno, a man of noble simplicity like Socrates. He taught 
in the Stoa. or Porch, at Athens, and his followers are known as 
Stoics. Zeno held that the world is one great state, in which all men 
are brothers, ruled by one supreme Providence, all-wise and all-good, 
who has made the laws of nature and fixed the course of htslory for 
ever* Man will only be happy if he tries always to Live according to 
the divine will: that is the only true wisdom. It means accepting 
whatever comes with perfect calm, content with liide or much of the 
wortd^s goods, equally indifferent to pleasure or pair. If a man will 
listen to his conscience and do his duty by resigning bini$clf to God's 
will, then he will have virtue. Virtue is essential. Virtuealone enables 
a man to rise superior to all the changes and chances of life, to be, a$ 
Zcito put it, “se}f-suflicicnt^\ the master of his fate and the captain of 
his souL In the depths of a man^s own soul is a fortress whkh not all 
the kings in the world can capture. If the poor slave in the African 
gold-mines possesses Stoic virtue, then the equal of King 

Ptolemy with all his fine raiment and gorgeous palaces. This philo¬ 
sophy appealed to strong^ self-reliant natures, and was particularly 
suited to the Roman character at its besL But it left the masses un¬ 
touched, chiefly because it took little account of the frailty of human 
nature and left no room for the emotions. The Stoic did not love 
his neighbour as himself. Stoicism attacked the worship of sacred 
ahrtnes and images, whilst acknowledging and upholding the truth of 
polytheism. One result of its insistence upon the existence of ratio nal 
explanations for all thing^ was the increase of scientific research 
into archaeology and jurisprudence ■ while it influenced strongly 
such men as Cato, Seneca, and the emperor Marcus Aurelius, 

THE SPREAD OF EASTERN REJJQION'S 

While the few found their consolation in philosophy, most men 
everyTvherc turned to religion: not to the old Greek worship of the 
Olympian deities, for that had been wrapped up with the corporutc 
life of the city-state and no longer had any message of comfort, but 
to the muhitude of strange faiths that came flooding into the Greek 
world from the East. Greece gave to Asia science and philosophy and 
city-life, but in religion Asia was far stronger than her conquerors. 
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The agt-old worship of sun and moon and stars came from Babylon^ 
with its terrible belief in & pitilcs$^ overman wring Fate. Thousands 
went in fear of the stars^ believing that the secrets of their lives were 
locked in the movements of the seven planets in heaven^ oppressed by 
the faith that they were mere puppets of a bUnd and awful Fower^ 
Such a faith could offer little to those in search of hope or consolation^ 
and bred a spirit of hopelessness. 

In rebelhoD against such hopcle$$ doctrines^ they took refuge in 
other oriental faiths that seemed to offer some escape from the 
clutches of Fate or Fortune, in the ancient practices of magiciarLS who 
claimed to alter the stats in their courses and the mystery religions of 
Asia and Egypt which promised salvation to Che chosen few who 
should be “initiated” into their secrets^ At the root of all these mys¬ 
tery cults was the idea of salvation for the faithful; chief among them 
was the worship of the goddess Isis, which spread from Egypt all 
over the known world. Isis was worshipped as the divine wife and 
mother^ and her religion made an enormous appeal to women^ 
The old Olympian worship^ in spite of its goddesses^ had nothing 
really feminine about it^ and brought women little comfort. But Isis 
had loved as women love^ had suffered as women suffer: she was 
their friend who understood. Therefore her worship swept the 
Mediterranean w^orld and spread to Rome in spite of being periodic¬ 
ally viewed with suspicion by the emperors. Worship of Isis lingered 
in Europe until the sixth century when the last remaining 
shrine was closed* 

THE END OF THE HELLENISTIC WORLD 

Between the upper stone of these eastern creeds and the nether 
stone of Romeos irresistible might the Greek spirit was being crushed^ 
Althoughp in time, “captive Greece led her fierce conqueror captive” 
ID culture and thought, in the last century b.c. Rome seemed to have 
destroyed all that Greece stood for. One by one the successor king¬ 
doms had gone down before her. First Macedon and Greece itself, 
then Asia yielded to the Roman soldier and suffered from the greed 
of the Roman lax-gatheier. The end of the Hellenisiic world came 
in 31 when Cleopatrap last of a long line of Egyptian Queens 
and more beautiful than them all, lost her kingdom to the Roman 
Augustus, and rather than yield herself, clasped the poisonous snake 
to her breast, and cheated her conqueror by deaths triumphant in de¬ 
feat* Distracted by generations of warfare, the Greek world turned 
to Rome for the gift of peace. But Rome could not meet the other 
supreme need of that time, a saving faith which should give to all 
rnen what the philosophies and my-stery religions had failed to give— 
a sure hope of immortaiity and mutual love between man and man* 
Weary and heavy-bden, the world was waiting for a light to lighten 
the GcniUcSf and k came from Bethlehem 
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THE GREEK GENIUS 

It IS a Tar cr^ rrom Crete to Cleopatra, rrom liiile Mycenae to vast 
cosmopoltlan Alexandria. Yet throughout Greek history, there ate 
certain characteristics in which the genius of the nice found expres¬ 
sion. First comes the principle of "Nothing too much''—sober 
moderation in all things. For the Greeks, thU did not mean an atti¬ 
tude of cold calm or dull stagnation, but an exacting effort to hit the 
mean between two extrennes; not living in a rut, but balancing deli¬ 
cately and dangerously on a razor edge. It was hard for ihcin tc avoid 
excess. They had no long traditions of civilized life behind them: 
beneath the surface was primitive wEdness, the natural instincts of 
the savage, which had constantly to be curbed. They were lively, ex¬ 
citable and passionate like all southerners, using eager gestures as 
they talked in the market-place, giving full play to their emotions in 
the law-courts, quick to sense the drama of a political situation. Yet 
the chief characteristic of their genius is a baJanced moderation, a 
highly developed sense of order, at which they aimed in all their 
activities. The Greeks did not speak of "a bull in a china-shop"; 
their corresponding proverb referred: to “a buD in a city”. 

LOVERS OF moderation 

Tlie city-state was a communtty founded on law, maintained in due 
order not by force, but by consent. When King Xerties asked who 
was the lord and master of the Greeks, he was told, truly, that "they 
had no master save one, the law". This self-restraint and sense of 
order appeared also in their daily life. They- hated excess in eating and 
drinking. The professional who Guried athletics too far was despised 
no less than the man who neglected them altogether. A decent and 
dignified worship of the gods was preferred to hysterical excitement 
or self-abasement. There is ihe same moderation in Greek architec¬ 
ture, where not a stone too many or loo few was used, and ia Greek 
literature, which says neither too little nor too much. Architects and 
sculptors were content to achieve beauty within the ordered frame¬ 
work of the temple's iraditionaJ pediment and frieze, just as the tmgic 
poets accepted the restraint of the ancient traditions of tragedy. 
Above all, in the realm of thought, they kept the mean between 
anarchy and blind obedience to authority. They liked to think om 
problems for themselves, in an orderly rational way. They accepted 
reason as the guide to life. 

"You Greeks are always chiJdren", said a shrewd Egyptian to the 
Athenian Solon. They wore indeed childish in many ways* in their 
constant bickering between city and city, in their superstitions, in 
iheir fear of the unknown* in their fixed custom of treating war as a 
^me with weil-recognized rules and conventions. They took a 
childish pleasure: in scoring off a neighbour, especially when bargain- 
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iflg in the market-plfice, called by a truth-loving Persian ^^thc place 
in the middb of a Creel; city^ where men meet to talk and tell lies and 
cheat one another". They often indulged m a harmless vanity^ as 
when the poll was taken to decide the cleverest Athenian^ and 
Themlstocles was declared elected because every good citizen put 
himself hrst and Themistocles second. 

Like children, too, they w-ere consamed with curiosity—the won¬ 
dering desire for knowledge, which, Plato said, is the beginning of 
all philosophy. Tliey had the child^s gift of seeing objects as they are, 
neither ignoring them nor adding to them, which made sLmplkity the 
keynote of their art J the child^s habit of unhesitating^ diie^ expres¬ 
sion, which enabled them to create a great literature; the child^s nature] 
love of fellowship^ which made them the most sociable beings in the 
world, convinced that life outside a community was not worth living- 
Like children^ they found happiness in giving themselves absolutely 
to the work in han d, whatever it might be. They were so intensely 
iutcresied in their life upon earth that they rarely bothered to 
specuhite concerning life after death. 

The Greeks loved beauty and were quick to appreciate it, as no 
other people has done. Natural beauty was part of their heritage; 
they found keen delight in the fine things in the world—‘"dawn, the 
ro$y-fingered' ^ sunset over the mountains, the grey shimmer of olive- 
groves seen from rocky heights, the violet light at evening craping tip 
from the sea to the city on its hill, the sight of a ship coming safely 
home to port^p of a field of com waving in the wind, of a mother and 
her chQd. But more than these was the beauty created by their own 
hands and minds, the beauty of marble temples, sculptured images, 
delicately painted vases and wonderful pbys. 

BEAUTY THftOUCH SIMFLICTTV 

Yet with this beauty^ which was common to all and not merely the 
preserve of a privileged few, w^eut an extreme simplicity* There wus 
nothing extravagant or exaggerated in their works of art or in their 
daily life. Just as their temples and sculpture were free from any un¬ 
necessary orcBment and from anything complicated or ostentatious, 
so their daily life was severely simple. Their requirements for physical 
comfort were few: a little plain food and wine, two pieces of woollen 
stuff for clothes, some shelter for sleep, and a healthy open-air life 
for most of the dayn They laughed at a man of extravagant diess and 
habits as a **barbarian", or despised him as vulgar and uneducated^ 
They were not intent on amassing treasure which moth and rust can 
corrupt, and where thieves could dig under the walls of unbaked 
brick and steak They raised magnificent buildings for the city and 
the city's gods^ but they were content in their personal lives with the 
plainest and simplest of houses. The Athenians created and enjo^ 
the world's greatest drama; but they were capable of achieving 
their happiness without dmins. 
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The most ooticeable thing about the Greeks uas theirCKtraordinaiy 
vitality of miad^ They attacked the problems of life with clear logical 
thought; they tried to solve difficulties by reason, not by appealing to 
authority; they argued, and vvere ready to follow the argument fear¬ 
lessly to its conclusion. By dint of hard thinking, they worked out the 
ideas of freedom, equality and Justice, and put their ideas into prac¬ 
tice. They were passionately interested in the th ings of the mind and 
in the search for truth, not because they hoped to make their lives 
safer or more comfortable, but because they believed this to be the 
noblest activity of man. But they were never unpracticaJ, and they 
cultivated the mind without neglecting the body. Pericles was one 
of the most inicUcctuaJ men of his day; but he found time to govern 
a state. Socrates himself was a stonemason, and performed all the 
public duties of a citizen. Plato was an accomplished gymnast and 
the counsellor of a king. 

THE BALANCE BETWEEN BODY AND MIN'D 

Love of learning did not soften the Greeks. They Ih'cd a hardy 
life; they were brave soldiers; they showed more interest and care in 
physical training than any other people. They saw the human body 
as a thing of beauty, which must be kept lithe and supple and fit by 
gymnastics. Every Greek city had at least one public gymnasium, 
and so keen was the nation^ interest in all kinds of athletics that 
once every four years a Sacred Truce between all Greeks was de¬ 
clared, while in the Games at Olympia, the flower of Greek athletes 
from every city ran and leapt and wrestled together. An athletic fes¬ 
tival was the only thing serious enough to call a halt in the wars. 
Greek philosophers and historians have proved that the Greeks had 
splendid minds: their artists, who went to the gymnasium for their 
models, have shown us that they had splendid b^ies. 

“Man, know thyself!" ran the inscription over the portal of 
Apollo's temple at Delphi. And the Greeks’ chief interest was the 
knowledge of man, his mind and body, his powers and weaknesses, 
his triumphs and disasters. For the knowledge of God, posterity has 
lumed to the Jews, but in the science of man the Greeks are supreme. 

In other fields, Greece has left a unique legacy to the world. Nearly 
all the great achievements of western civilization, in politics and 
philosophy, in art and architecture, in literature and science, have 
cither drawn their inspiration from ancient Greece or at least owed 
much to her example. The Greeks were "a race accustomed to lake 
little and give much". They have given a treasure to the world that 
IS not exhausted. “Children" the Egj^tian called them; with the con¬ 
fidence, hope and exhilaration of inspired children, they carried 
human nature almost to the limit of its glorious power. Their call to 
the eternal ideals of Truth and Beau^, Political Freedom and Justice 
still echoes clearly dowii the centuries from that distant time when 
the world still seemed lit with morning glory. 
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THE ROMAN WORLD 

CHAPTER 14 

THE GROWTH OF THE CITY AND THE 
CONQUEST OF ITALY 

When% about 1200 BX*. the Empire of Crete fell, the peoples went 
wandering about the Extern Meditermncan» aching and founding 
cities in Greece and Asia Minor, fighting their iittle wajrs and singing 
great songs about them. One of these peoples made its way into the 
centra! part of the sea, and worked up along the west coast of Italy. 
These were the Etruscans, a mysterious and rather sinister race, the 
visible fragments of whose civilization lie sdU upon the soil they occu¬ 
pied. A few survivals of their institutions into later times give us a 
hint of what they were like. The treasures unearthed from their tombs 
show that they were Lusiurious and pleasure-loving; the gladiatorial 
combats which they bequeathed to their successors give us an idea of 
the grimness of their public entertain meats; the cruel and super¬ 
stitious nature of their religion is shown by their elaborate methods 
of divination, and by the paintings of horrors which have been 
found in their tombs. 

EARLY ITALIAN PEOPLES 

The Etruscans occupied the northern part of Italyi which included 
the rich valley of the Po+ To the north were the Alps, a formidable 
barrier to an invader. To the souths rucmlng down the great penin¬ 
sula, was the long range of the Apennines, on either side of which 
were rich coastal Lands. Here lived simpler and more primitive 
peoples. Some of them had been there from time immemorid; others 
were recent immigrants, related to the Aryan-speaking tribes who 
were making their way down into Greece. They lived in open vil- 
kgeSp which formed themselves into small cantons; and groups of 
cantons leagued themselves together for purposes of defence^ form¬ 
ing the tribes of which we hear a great deal; they were purely miltiary 
groups, and the unit of govern ment was the canton. 

These, the genuine Ita.lian peoples, were agriculturalists, and their 
religion was a religion of the culdvation of the land. Their gods were 
the Aryan gods of rain, snn, fire, growth, and all powers that the 
farmer must court or propitiate. In a country where land is hardly 
won, a country of tugged hdU and soggy marshes, the farmer must 
be prepared to defend himself; and the occupation of the best land 
in Italy by the Etruscans must have made the earlier inhabitants more 
careful of what was left to them, and incr^sed their warlike qualities. 
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After the Etruscans came the Greeks. From the eighth century 
onwards^ a line of Greek colomos was planted in Sicily and South 
Italy; some, like Syracuse and Naples, survive today^ Unlike the 
Etruscans^ they were not aggressive; by teaching the natives how to 
cultivate the vine and the olive and to use the alphabet, they had 
their cffbct on the everyday life of the peninsula^ but Little directly on 
its politics. The Greeks, careful not to encroach on the Etruscan pre¬ 
serves, colonized only the coastlands in the Soulh, and did much to 
develop the regions in which they lived. 

The southern boundary of the Etruscan power was^ roughly speak¬ 
ing* the river Tiber^ which flows down from the Apennines* through 
a fertile ptain^ into the sea. This ptain is naturally subject to floeds, 
but at about hfEeen miles from the river^s mouih there is, on the 
southern banki a oollectioa of small hills* which are free from flood¬ 
ing and command what is^ in normal weather^ the lowest oonvenieut 
crossing of the river. Tins was the natural outpost of the Latins* the 
Italian tribe which was the southern neighbour of the Etruscans* nnd 
the separate communities which inhabited these hills early formed 
themselves into a league to resist the encroachments of their formid¬ 
able Etruscan neighbours. Thus came into being the city of Rome* 
3 joint fotiodation of people from more than one tribe. Probably the 
Romans were not far wrong in saying that this happened in 753 b,c^ 

ROME UNDER THE KLNGS 

When* in after years, Rome became the oupilal of the Western 
world* legends told of her foundation, connecting it w^ith the ancient 
heroes of Troy and the gods of Mount Olympus. But divine inier- 
v'enUon was not needed to account for her phenomenal growth from 
such small beginnings. Her geographical position was favourable. 
She was half-way on the main road from the South to the Norths and 
she lay on the Tiber* whose estuary formed the best harbour on the 
west coast. Thus she held the key to Italy; and when the Mediter¬ 
ranean world became one* Italy was its natural centre. But in early 
years, these advmttagcs were only potential; Rome was a confedera¬ 
tion of villages perched on a few little hills, from which the country¬ 
folk might look out any day across the river and see an army of 
fierce-lookingp highly-armed Etruscans massing for attack. The need 
For pci^tual preparation against attack had a permanent influence 
on their character; the Romans were an essemially military people* 
pd ah their institutions reflect a warlike habit of mind* while their 
inventive genius had its fullest estpression in military worlcs. 

At first, they were ruled by a king, who as high priest, general and 
law-giver regulated their dealings with the godSp with foreigners and 
with each other. The people under him w^cre by no means equal in 
rank. There was a privileged class of nobility, known as Patricians; 
the remainder of the pcopict the Plebeians* worked for them and 
hoped to enjoy their protection. The Patricians provided the King 
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wkh his ScnatCTp or sdvisory body of old and experienced men; this 
Senate had the right of fccommending the appomlment of the new 
King when the old one died, and the people, as a Avhole, would 
approve its choice by a shout. 

For some lime, this system served the state well. From a mass of 
unrclbbte tradition one fact emerges: Rome was almost continually 
at war, and the Kings proved adequate leaders. That her small 
army, consisting of all citizens who could aSbrd to buy themselves 
armour, could do much against the Etruscans U unlikely; but against 
other Latins, the Romans proved formidable fighters, and established 
a son of pre<mineiioe among them. 

About the beginning of the sixth century, Rome came under the 
control of the Etruscans^ or at any rate of Etruscan Lings^ These 
Tarquins, as they were called;! were regarded by the later Romans as 
cruel tyrants, but In actual fact they did a girat deal for Rome^ U 
was they who first enclosed! all the communities with a single wall; 
thus they tan be regarded as the founders of the city* They gave it 
a drainage sy'Stem, and beautified it with a magniheent temple. They 
reorganized the army, enlarging it and dividing up the citizens into 
classes according to their wealth, which, since the soldiers had to 
pay for their own equipment, was a very necessary contribution to 
efficiency. But though they were efbeieut rulers, they were none the 
less aliens, and their rule lasted less than a hundr^ years. For RomCp 
like other Latin towns which had to submit to Etruscan rule, ro$e and 
drove out her alien lords. 

Tradition always referred to this pollution as the Expulsion of 
the Kings; and for centuries afterwards, the very idea of monarchy 
was abhorrent to Rome. Even five hundred years later, when force 
of circumstance compelled the establishment of personal sovereignty, 
the name of King had to be avoided, so deeply ingrained was the 
hateful memory of the last of the Kings, Tarquin the Proud. 

INSTITUTION OF REPUBLICAN GOVKRNMUINT 

Freed from their bondage, the Romans set up a republican form of 
government. In which every precaution was taken to stop too much 
power from getting into the hands of one man. The priestly functions 
of the old Kings were continued In a religious officer, who held the 
title of King of Sacred Things; but he had no pohdcal powers what- 
soever. The power oFthe Kings was vested Ln two Consuls, who were 
equally heads of the state; but they only held office for one year, and 
therefore could never become too powerful. Later, other magistrates 
were establi$hed, and the functions of the consuls became confined 
mainly to affairs of war; the geneml tendency was for power to be 
divided up among more and more people, so that none could become 
supreme. Every magistrate had at least one coUeague to share his 
powers. Greater imponance attached to the Assembly of the people, 
who elected the magistrates* and to the Senate, who advised them. 
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As power became more widely spread^ the importance of the divi¬ 
sion hetween Patricians and PicbeiatiSj which had existed from earliest 
times, increased. For two hundred j-eara, the struggle to retain privi¬ 
lege on the one hand, and to break it down on the other, dominated 
the internal politics of the city. The Patricians started with eveiy- 
thing in their favour, Th^ alone had the right to become mag is- 
tratesn Though far less numerous than the Plebeians, they controlled 
the Assembly; for its organbation was that of the reformed army of 
the period of the Kings, and they comprised the three highest of the 
five property-classes into which it w-as divided* thus having a per- 
Tnancnt majority. They alone could sit in the Senate. All the priestly 
offices were in their hands, and they could always say that a proposal 
they disliked was against the wilt of the gods. Most Important of all, 
they alone had knowledge of the law; there was no written code of 
laws, nothing to which a Plebeian could appeal. 

PATRICIANS AND PLEBEIANS 

Against this mass of privUege, the Plebeians had only one advan¬ 
tage. They had immense and ever-mcreaslng numerical superiority; 
and the l^ricians depended on their loyalty in wartime and their 
work in peace. This made possible the weapon of the Strike. ^Tien 
they waiit<^ to go to extremities, the Plebeians u^d to leave Rome 
and establish themselves in some strollghold a few miles away; and 
the Patricians would be bound to compromise. The Plebeians are 
said to have used this weapon on five occasions^ and no doubt they 
threatened it on many others. In course of time, they won more and 
more liberty* Their first success was the institution of tribunes, 
officers whose sole duty was to protect them against the consuls; 
these had the right of vetoing any act of a Patrician magistTate which 
they regarded as damaging the interests of the Plebeians. As time 
went on, the tribunes used their veto more freely, and gradually estab¬ 
lished a Large degree of control over the whole life of the city. An¬ 
other of their funcijons was to organize the Plebeians. Side by side 
with the official Assembly of the People, which was controlled by the 
Patricians, arose the Council of the Plebeians, which, at first un¬ 
official, in the course of two centuries won legal recognition. 

But before this happened, there were other reforms to be carried 
agamst the stubborn resistance of the Patricians* In the first century 
of the republic, the greatest concession to the liberty of the individual 
was wrested from them ; they were compeUed to make out and pub- 
hsh a code of laws, A commission of ten Patricians was set up, and 
after a year s work, they produced the Twelve Tables, a docuiftcm 
msen^d on stone, containing laws covering the greater part of the 
Ufe of the CJUzens. The Plebeians were disappointed; the Twelve 
Tables made no new law, but merely reaffirmed previously un- 
WDttea law* They were suspicious of the Commissioners, who* seek- 
ing rOKilection after their work was done, looked like trying to cs^b- 
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lish a new and unconsEitutional form of government. A strike 
brought ihc Patricians to their senses; the bard-won rights of the 
Plebeians were confiraed; and In time they came to realize what a 
step forward the publication of the Twelve Tables had been. For they 
knew now what their rights were* and the tribunes were on firm 
ground in asserting them. The Twelve Tables were never repealed, 
though they were brought up to date on several oceasions; they out¬ 
lasted the city of Rome^, and the Empire itself; they are the ultimate 
source of much of the law of Europe to this day. 

The next advance was the abolition of the social exclusiveness of 
the Faificians. Marriage between them and the Plebeians was legally 
jw^ized, and famUy relationships bcg^ti to cut right across political 
divisions; the resistance of (he Patricians became less whole-hearted. 
Further, many of the Plebeians liad become rich, and the social 
barrier was no longer fortified by the barrier of wealth. But this took 
some time to be fully realized; it was several generations before the 
fusion of the classes by marriage became effective. Rome was gready 
occupied with the wars which will be described in the following pages, 
and Rairician and Plebeian often lost sight of their quarrel. But when 
other affairs allowed them, the Plebeians pressed hard for the chief 
prize that still eluded their grasp, Lhe right to fill important magis¬ 
tracies, Attempts by the Patricians to reach a compromise over the 
consulship only put off the inevitable surrender; in the first half of 
the fourth century, they gave wmy completely, and it was enacted 
that, of the two consuls for each year^ one must be a Flebeian. This 
opened_ the way for the Plebeians to other offices* except some of 
the religious ones; and more imporiatit stilly it automailcally ad¬ 
mitted them to the Senate* which had become, in the course of time, 
a gathering of ex-magistrates. And whent early in the third century^ 
the re^lutions of the Council of the Plebeians became officially 
recognized as having the force of law^ the long struggle was over. 
Only the dim vestiges of social prestige remained to the Patricians; 
before the law, all Roman citizens were equal. 

THE ITTRUSCAN WARS 

Along with the struggle for supremacy between the two classes of 
the Roman people, had gone a struggle for the very existence of the 
city in which the two classes had fought side by side. When Rome 
drove out her Etruscan kings, she had to face continual warfare with 
the other Etruscans across the river; for the first hundred years of 
the Republic this was her main foreign preoccupation. That she sur¬ 
vived die attacks of this formidable people was due to three things. 
In the first phee^ the Etruscan dynasty bad given her good fortifica¬ 
tions and an efficient army; secondly, the Etruscan power was de¬ 
caying; and thirdly, by astute diplomacy the Romans secured an 
alliance with the other Latin tribes, who formed a bulwark for her 
against the assaults of the highland trib^ of the Apennines, destined 
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to give her much trouble In years to ceme. This alliance did not 
inean tbal Rome was free ftom attacks from the South and £ast^ 
oAeu during this period she had to tight hard to repel them ’ but the 
loyal assisEaoce of her Laim kliiSTtieii turned the scale^ and successive 
victories allowed her to concentrate on the war against the Etruscans^ 
Her chief Etruscan enemy was the powerful city of Veii^ which stood 
about twelve miles from Rome, on a rock with a deep moat on three 
sides. When the Romans finally capturod it, it was only after a long 
siege, during which k proved necessary actually to drain the moat. 

For Rome, the capture of Veil was a landmark in her history' for 
the Etruscans, k was only a small part of a much greater disaster. 
Here we must leave the wars of Rome for a moment^ and turn to the 
adventures of one of the most important of the great divisions of 
the Aryan-speaking race, the Kclls^ 

THE COMING OF THE GAULS 

Hard upon the hceU of the tribes who pressed down into the 
Mediterranean and peopled Greece and Italy, came their cousins the 
Kelts, whose speech was derived from the some (^rent-language a.s 
their own* From the upptr waters of the Danube^ they moved first 
into Germany; and then turned westwards. Between 1000 and 500 
B-C.t they reached France, S(^ii and South Britain. Meeting appar¬ 
ently with weak resistance from the natives—they were armed with 
iron weapons, and the natives were still In the Bronze Age—they 
prospered in their new homes^ and their numbers increased. In the 
fifth century b.c., some of them turned southwards, one brunch in¬ 
vading the Balkans from the Danube, and the other, known to the 
Romans as Gauls, crossing the Alps into the Etruscans lands. The 
North was where the Etruscans least expeeted invasion—long security 
had made them careless, and they had little organization with which 
to defend themselves. The Cauls easily took fsossession of the north 
of I taly, w hich became known even to the Romans as **Gau| this side 
of the Alps” {Cisalpine Gaul) : “Gau! the other side" (Transalpine 
Caul) meant modem France and Belgium. On neither side of the 
Alps did the Gauls exterminate the old inhabitants; they ruled them, 
and no doubt exchanged ideas and ways of life with them, in the 
manner of a conquering aristcscracy+ 

This vras the end of Etruscan power in Italy. The Gauls had de¬ 
feated them in the north, the Romans to the south; their sea-power 
had fallen into the hands of the Greeks of Sicily, and their fiosscssiorts 
in the south of Italy into the hands of the hUl-uibes. But th^ re¬ 
mained on the land, and many of their cities kept their independ¬ 
ence; to a great extent, they were absorbed by their conquerors. 

The final stages of the Gallic occupation of Etruria brought I hem 
Into contact with the Romans, who, proud of their capture of Vcii, 
underestimated the strength of the new Invaders, calmly warning 
them to come no further. The reply of the Gauls was swift and 
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d^vastatiiig. They advanced on Rome in 390 B>c. and easily over¬ 
whelmed the army that was sent to stop them, for the Roman soldier^ 
once he had discharged his javelin^ had only a short thrusting sword 
with which to parry the tong cutting sword of the GauL The enemy 
laid siege to the ciry^ and though the Romans held out desperately in 
their citadel, they had in the end to buy off the Gauls by paying a 
large ransom after most of the city had been sacked^ 

Had the GauU been more far-seeing, Rome would have ceased to 
be; as it was, they had no definite plan of conquests and having 
e;t 3 cted their price they were prepared to leave the Romans to 
themselves. Their invasion shatLen^ Roman prestige among the 
tribes further south. The hill tribes in The sack of Rome their 
opportimity: the Latin allies were less enthusiastic in helping a city 
in which they had lost confidence^ The ne^t fifty years were criiicaL 
Now wa$ displayed^ more than ever before^ the traditional Roman 
courage in the face of disaster^ The fortifications of the city were re¬ 
built and increased- The army was reorganized and reequipped to 
cope with the unfamihar tactics of the Gauls, The main body of the 
troops was equipped with long swords^ as well as javelins, and its 
flanks were protected by light-armed sLingers and javelin-throwers. 
The legions, the regiments of Rome which at this time consisted of 
about 3000 men apiece, were spliL up internally, so as to allow more 
rapid manoeuvring; the soldiers could now fight in close ranks or in 
loose separate bodies, according to the way in which the enemy 
were attacking them. 

These reforms, designed to meet any fresh Gallic attacks, wcrCp in 
pracEice, of the greatest possible advantage in resisting the attacks of 
the tribesmen to the South and East, who+ fortunately for RomOp had 
little tendency to eombine; she was usually able to deal with them 
separately, and always successfully. But more than once in these 
years, she had to abaudon her constitutional principles, and appoint, 
instead of two consuls, a single dictator with supreme powers. Her 
chief leader was the conqueror of Veil, CamitluSi, who suffered the 
penalty of greatness by being exiled; but after the Gallic invasion, 
the Romans saw that they could not get on without him* He was 
recalled, and was responsible probably for the army reforms, and 
certainly for many of the victories which they made possible. 

TIIE OTRUGGLE WITH THE SAMNtTES 

By the middle of the fourth century, Rome had re-established her 
ascendancy over her former alUes, and extended her dominions up 
to the foothills of the Apcnnities* Across the river, she held much of 
the old territory of the EEruscans; and the Gauls seemed disposed to 
leave her alone. It was in the southern parts of the Apennines that 
the next danger arose. The chief tribe of this district was the Sam¬ 
mies. Some of them had settled tn the plain of Campania, and be¬ 
come civilized; they were on good terms with Rome, but those that 
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had remained in the hills were barbaric They were half droverSp half 
brigarids^ whe terrorized the more advanced peoples of the plains. 
They were superb ihghters^ tuuch sought after as mercenaries by the 
Greek cities of SteiJy and South Italy. 

Three separate wars a^ust the SamnjteS:k spread over fifty years^ 
are record^ in the annals of Rome. In the course of them» Rome 
suffered more than one tremendous disasterp and had to face another 
rebellion of her Latin allies. Bui the latter were completely crushed; 
many were actually incorporated in the Roman state^ and the rest, 
though still caUed ^teSp were pui in a position of servile dependence. 
Eventually the Samnites, too, were overcome^ tn the final battle at 
the beginning of the third century * they hud the nsslstnnce of the 
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CAtik and the Etruscan remnant; but* desperate though their resist¬ 
ance waSj they could not withstand the army of Rome. The Last of 
the Warrior peoples of Itaiy had to stibtniL There was now no genuine 
Italian people which was not in some way subordinate to Rome. 

The policy of the Romans towards the other Italians was to rule 
them by dividing them. Most of them were allowed self-govemment 
in intemai affairs; but their relations with each other were jealously 
supervisedp to see that they did not eombine. In militaty matlerSp 
they were completely subordinate; their troops wtre always under the 
command of a Roman consul^ and the Romans decreed how many 
soldiers each state should have. Apart from ihis^ there was little 
uniformity in their treatment. The most favoured were the Latins^ 
who had nearly the same rights as the citizens of Rome itself; below 
them» there was a large variety of status, depending partly on degrees 
of civilization and partly on past history; a city which had welcomed 
the Roman advance^ or soon abandoned resistance^ received its re¬ 
ward in the shape of favourable treatment. Thus, instead of chadng 
under the yoke of a costqucrorp many of them valued the privileges 
they had been granted ; the growth of loyalty to Homo among her 
former enemies was surprisingly quicks Another force for Romanian- 
tion was the planting of Roman colonies tn Ituly^ especially on the 
West Coast. As we shall see in the next chapteip when a foreign in¬ 
vader came to Italy, the support he expected to get from the Italians 
was not generally forthcoming; most of them were well content with 
the rule of Rome. 

TllE ROMAN SENATE 

The uniting of Italy under the rule of one city was accompanied 
by a new unity within the city itself. The final conquest of the Sam¬ 
mies took place at the same time as the end of the struggle of Patri¬ 
cians and Plebeians. In appearance, the latter was a triumph of 
democracy; the will of the people was henceforth law. But* in prac¬ 
tice, the government was aristocratic* though the aristocracy was not 
one of Patricians but of the Senate* which now consisted of Patricians 
and Plebeians alike. Membership was officially open to all comers; 
ex-magistrates entered it almost automaticallyp and the election of 
magistrates was in the hands of the Assembly of the People. But the 
people preferred usually to elect men of influential families* and thus 
brought into being a new nobility* a govemiag class. 

The power of the Senate arose from three causes. In the emcr- 
genefes of the third «ntury, and still more in those of the second* 
quick decisions were needed; the popular assemblies were too large 
and unwieldy to be able to make them. Usually they were ready to 
take the advice of the compact body of experienced ex-maglstmtes 
who fomied the Senate. Secondly* the system of having a number of 
magistrates with equal power bound to lead to their authority 
clashing; the naiutal arbitrator in such cases was the Senate. From 
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this arose a custom by which magistrates continuaJly consulted the 
Senate; eventually its advice was given and followed by magistTatjca 
as a matter of coui^. Thirdly^ long traditloa had givcd the Senate 
control of finance; as the Roman doniinion grew larger and money 
matters became more complicated^ this control increased m import^ 
ance. When policy depends on money» its direction falls into the 
bands of those who hold the pursC'Striitgs. 

ECONOMICS AND REUGION 

But, though finance was beginning to play its pait^ it must not be 
thought that the economic condition of Rome was fax advanced. 
Tlie city itself had few stone buildings^ beyond its lemples; the poor 
lived in mud-buts and the rich in wooden bouses with stone founda- 
lions. But no One was really wealthy; the nobles were small landlords 
or even simple farmers^ who did much of their own work; things had 
altered Uitlc since the day when a consul was summoned hastily from 
the handles of his plough to lead Romeos forces to battle. Foreign 
trade scarcely existed; even coinage was an innovation in Rome at the 
beginning of the third century. In spite of their recent conquests, the 
Romans had few slaves; the custom of doing one's own work died 
hard. In art, they lagged far behind some of the peoples of Italy; 
they did not care to Lmiiate the Etruscans^ and they had as yet learnt 
little of the arts of peace from the Creeks of the south; even the 
Samnites of Camppiia were ahead of them in this. From Campama, 
they were just beginning to import some sort of drama. Inscriptions 
on tombstones, pubUc records and a few ballads were aU the literature 
there was. For Ihc Roman farmer-soldier had no time for what he 
regarded as the graces of life. 

On the other hand, over anything that had an obviously useful pur- 
pose, he was ready to spend infinite pains* The race that afterwards 
provided its dominions with magnificent highways, many of which 
are sliU in use to-^y* began early the practice of roadmaktog as the 
surest way of pacifying a conquered country. Another speciality of 
the Romans was the aqueduct; they had not the skill nor the amount 
of lead required for making the vast waterproof pipes with which 
water is now^ays brought down from the hills; to ensure an ade¬ 
quate supply of water for their growing city, they began to build vast 
stone aqucducU which provided a slight but regular slope down¬ 
wards all the way. Thus, primitive though thdr private buildings re¬ 
mained, the Romans were developing a talent for architecture; and 
the pcacticc they obtained in building arches for their aqueducts 
enabled them to outstrip in sizc^ if not in beauty, the build ings of the 
Creek civilization. 

In one department of life, the Romans were quick to ksim from 
foreign peoples. The early simplicity of Iheir religion soon ^'anisbed. 
'^cir agricultural gods seemed inadequate to deal with the troublous 
times through which the early republic passed. Though they did not 
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give them up. they were always rcadyi so to be on the safe side^ to 
adopt the god^ of their neighbours. Their own gods were not jealous 
godSp and it seemed no dishonour to them to import the worship of 
new gods. Often these innovations were made with a particular pur¬ 
pose; a plague in Rome caused the introductiou of the worship of 
the Greek god of bealiDg In many cases, the Romans identified one 
of their own gods with a Creek god who had similar funclions; thus 
the stories that were toid about the Greek goddess of love. Aphrodite, 
were applied to the Roman Venus, and new methods of worshipping 
her were introduced. The ruling class kept a careful watch, and sup¬ 
pressed anyibing that they thou^t immoral or hysterical; otherwise 
they made no attempt to keep out new gods or new forms of ritual. 

It was all the easier for the Romans to adopt these gods bccjtuse 
for them religion was still entirely a matter of the feelings, Gods were 
mysterious beings whom they feared. They did not think about them* 
They had no theology; sliJ] less had they any philosophy. At a time 
when Plato and Aristotle and their followers were spectibLing on the 
mysteries of the mind and of the universe, the Romans were still occu^ 
pied eutircly with practical alTaits. Thought for its own sake vrould 
have been incomprehensible to them; thinking was a thing they did 
before they built a road or elected a consul or laid an ambush. 
Their character and achievements were those of men of action. 


CHAPTER 15 

ROME BECOMES A WORLD POWER 

Victorious from the River Po to the SiciUan straits, Rome was 
supreme over all the Italian tribes^ But extci^sion of power brought 
with it new contacts; the young military state had to enter into deal¬ 
ings with older and more civilized peopks—the Greeks of South 
Italy. Sicily and the mainland of Greece^ and the Carthaginians 
across the sea. 

Natundly. the first contact wus made in South Italy. Here many 
Greek states welcomed the advance of Rome as a security against the 
bandits from the hills. But the rich and strong city of Tarentum felt 
able to look after itself, and regarded the Romans as a menace to its 
independence. It took an early opportunity to provoke war with 
Rome, and called for assistance to its aMy, Pyrrhus, king of Epirus 
across the Adriatic. Pyrrhus was one of the ablest of all Greek 
generals. He had a large wdJ-irainod army^ which he was eager to 
use, and he had a supply of elephants, the ancient equivalent of the 
modem lank, formidable beasts in themselves, and additionally ter-^ 
rible to the Romans because they had never faced them before. But 
Pyrrhus found that, though he could win batdes, he could not w'in 
campaigns; the Romans had more to lose in Italy than he had^ and 
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were ready to make greater sacrifices. After eight years he gave it up, 
surrendering Tarentum and the other Greek cities whom he had in¬ 
duced to join him. Rome was mistresi of all Italy south of the Po; 
and furtherp $hc! knew that she could beat the Greeks. 

A yet more formidable enemy had now to be faced. WhiJe P>Trhus 
was fightings the Carthaginians still remained friendly towards 
Rome, but his withdrawal left the field clear for a gigantic war. 
There was plenty of material for a quarrel. The expansion of Rome 
had been due to the desire for security and the military genius of her 
people; that of Carthage to the desire for trade. The Carthaginians 
had the commercial ability of their Semitic anccSEOrs, and the nautical 
skill of the early Phoenician explorers; all round the western Mediter¬ 
ranean, and up and down the Atlantic seaboard from the mouth 
of the Niger to the coast of Comwalh their merchantmen fared^ bar¬ 
tering their purple woollens for gold and ivory and tin. With this 
commericial activity went colonisation; Corsica and Sardinia were 
Carthaginian possessions, and the western half of Sicily was in their 
hands. They understood the arts of peaces and developed city life not 
only in their own pan of Africa but in their trading-stations, par¬ 
ticularly at Cadu: and New Carthage in Spain. In their own country 
they showed that they were skilful farmers, and in later times, the 
agriculturaJ textbooks of the Romans showed how great a debt was 
owed to the estate management of the Carthaginians, 

THE FIRST PUMC WAR 

The Carthaginians did not enjoy fighting as the Romans did; but 
they were always ready to fight if their Interests demanded it, and 
they were well able to do so. Unlike the Romans, they had no citizen 
army; the business of the ckizcn was to trade, and they were rich 
enough to pay foreigners to fight for theiUp if necessary* The generis 
were citizens, but they were also professional soldiers, who held their 
commands for years in succession; the lower ranks were mostly mer¬ 
cenaries from the Berber tribes of Africa and the coasts of the Medi¬ 
terranean. Thus there was no patriotic sentiment in the Carthaginian 
armies; the soldiers were simply out for what they could get. 

But though the Carthaginians did not go lo war unless it seemed 
absolutely necessary, their efficient government of nobles kept a sharp 
look-out for possible encroachments on their spheres of commercial 
interests; when the Romans had conquered the whole of Italy and 
began to interest themselves in the affairs of Sicily, Carthago became 
alarmed. Unless some diplomatic arrangement could be reached^ 
war was me\aiable; and events moved too swiftly for diplomacy. 
In 264 B.C., a comparatively minor ineident set Rome and Canhage 
in direct opposition; neither side would withdraw, and in con¬ 
sequence Rome embarked on her first oversras war. 

For this, it was necessary to build a fleet; and, thanks largely to 
the expert advice of Greek mariners, she was able to do so at a great 
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speed. The original object of the Romans was to drive the Cartha¬ 
ginians out of Sicily I, a policy which ntet with con$ideniblc support 
from the Greek cities; but when^ in spite of victories by land and sea^ 
they seemed no nearer to succesSi they decided to strike at Carthage 
itseir A naval victory enabled them to Jand in Africa; and the army 
immediately proved so successful that the Carthaginians sued for 
peace. But the Roman terms were harshand Carthage, in a typically 
business-like way, hired a general from Sparta, and prepared a new 
army. This was the undoing of the Romans; the invading army was 
practically destroyed* and its general captured. Peace was now im¬ 
possible; the Carthaginians were too elated by their vicloiy^ and the 
Romans were too stubborn to mk for terms* So the war dragged on* 
both sides resting slightly after their labours. But Rome was more 
in eamestp and rebuilt her fleet while the Caithaginiaiis let theirs 
dwindle; and in the twentieth year of the war they made a final 
effort, A great naval victory made another invasion of Africa pos¬ 
sible; tbe Carthaginians felt that the Romans would not repeat their 
mistakes, and asked for peace once more. This time it was granted, 
on condition that they should leave Sicily and pay a large sum of 
money in the nature of an indemnity. 

These twenty yeara of warfare cost both sides dear, Rome in man¬ 
power and Carthage in money. It was plain that the peace that 
followed was only a truce; each side was suspicious of the other; 
though the Sicilian question was solved in favour of Rome, there 
were other places where a clash was likely. So the next twenty years 
were occupied in undisguised preparations for war. Rome seized 
Sardinia and Corsica, while Cakbage was too weak to object; she 
then proceeded to conquer and organize the northern part of Italy, 
which was still inhabited by independent Gaulish tribes; finally she 
established a completely Roman s>'stem of government m Sicily. But 
Carthage was not idle; writing olf Sicily^ Sardinia and Corsica as 
dead losses, she decided to seek compensation in Spain. The Spanish 
natives, without adequate leadership, were no match for the trained 
mercenaries of Carthage, under the command of Leaders of real 
genius* For Carthage had produced a family of soldiers which sup¬ 
plied leaders for the army; Hamilcar began the conquest of Spain, 
and his eldest son 1-iamiibaL completed it. It was now only a matter 
of waiting for an incident to start another war, 

HANTSTflAL S W AR ON ROME 

Hannibal had been brought up to regard Rome as a natural 
enemy, and the conquest of Spain as merely an iRcident in an ever¬ 
lasting struggle, it gave him the two things he most needed—a foot¬ 
hold in Europe and an army^—for the Spaniards* when properly led, 
formed some of the best fighting materia] in the world. In the 
previous war, Carthage had laboured under two disadvantages: she 
had lost command of the sea, and she had no leader of genius. Now 
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the former did not matter, as she already had a larpe force in Spain, 
and the Jalter was no longer true; Hannibaf was one of the great 
military geniuses of all lime. Never before had Rome had to face so 
formidable an enemy; never before had anyone hated her so onueb, 

Haonibai had all his plans laid. His motley army consisted of men 
gathered from many places—Berber horsemen; Greek adventurers; 
meroenaries from the Eastern Mediterranean; and fierce fighters from 
Spanish tribes, who had been admirably trained in mountain warfare, 
Thns he felt confident that he could force his way over the Pyrenees 
and then over the Alps, and reach Italy before the Romans were 
ready for him. This was a feat which sounded impossible in ancient 
times, and the Romans could not possibly antidpaic it. That was all 
the more reason for attempting iL 

THE TElKROR of CARTHAGE IN lTAT,y 

Accordingly, when the time seemed ripe, he provoked war by 
attacking the city of Sagan turn in Spain, an ally of Rome, whose in- 
dependence he had promised to respect. This served two purposes; 
it committed his reluctant govcmnient to war, and it drew a large 
force of Romans to Spain. But Saguntum fell before the Senate 
made any move, Hannibal was across the Pyrenees and had foosbt 
his way over the river Rhone, before the Roman expedition bad got 
half-way along the south coast of Gaul. Then an astonished messen¬ 
ger brought the Roman commander news of Hannibal's advance, and 
the cxpeditionaiy force retired into Italy to wait for the Cartha¬ 
ginians. Hannibal's march over the Alps was successfitl, but very ex¬ 
pensive; the resistance both of nature and of the Alpine tribes cosi 
him dearly; but he was prepared for sacrifioea, and counted himself 
fortunate in reaching Italy with 26,|liOO men, and receiving welcome 
recruits from the discontented Gauls of the north. 

The Romans faced the invader as soon as they could. But, elated 
by their successful invasion, and brjUianllyled, the Carthaginians cut 
to pieces two Roman armies in the first two years of war. This was 
good, but not good enough, Hannibal's victories cost men; the 
Romans had command of the sea, and he could be reinforced only 
from Spain, The forces ultimately available to Rome were nearly 
thirty times as many as his. The only ways to complete victory were 
the capture of Rome, or the stirring up of general rebellion in Italy. 
To capture Rome was impossible. The city was well fortified, and 
the speed of Hannibal's march and the route he bad taken had pre¬ 
vented him from bringing any siege engines. It was, therefore, on a 
general rebellion that he counted. Rome had not yet been mistress 
of the whole of Italy for a hundred years; surely her subjects would 
look upon the CarthagiDians as deliverers. 

Tlicrc was rebeUion in the south; but the tribes of central Italy 
were, by now, thoroughly Romanized, and not one of them went 
over to tbe invader. Hannibal's only hope was to win more victories. 
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wilh the aim of impnessing the IialiaRS and bringing about a rising. 
Romeos obvious strategy was to avoid pitchy] battles, and let the 
Carthaginians wear themselves oui. Once onlyi in 216 B.c.*they let 
themselves be tempted from this policy^ and Hannibal's military 
genius was allowed fujll play. Bui the battle of Cannae, though a sig¬ 
nal disaster, benefited the Romans ultimately. For it taught them the 
lesson that they must not oppose Hannibal Ln the held; and it rallied 
all the forces of Rome under the rule of the Senate, Hannibal was 
secure in the south of Italy, bui be was no nearer to conquering 
Rome; for nine more years, he stayed there, while the Romans made 
isolated attacks on the southern cities that had gone over to him. 
With hb small forces, Hannibal could not defend them all: and the 
Romans took care to avoid pitched battles. And though, after 
Cannae, Hannibal secured the Chance of King Philip of Maccdon, 
Roman sea-power cfifcctively prevented any help reaching biin from 
that quarter^ 

Weary of this indecUive; warfare, the Carthaginian government de¬ 
cided to remforce HarmibaJ. His brother Hasdrubal took all the 
forces he could raise in Spain and Gaul and made another crossing 
of the Alps. Unopposed ^ the Alpine tribes, he managed to got his 
army intact into the north of Italy; but Hannibal in the south* 
and the Romans were determined to prevent their joining. For once, 
the Romans were better ted than the Cartbaginians; Hasdrubai was 
no Hannibal, and in Gaius Claudius Nero the Romans had found a 
general. At the battle of the river Metaurus, they cut the enemy to 
pieces. Hannibal was waiting in the souths when one rooming the 
gory head of HasdrubaJ was tossed into his camp. 

SCJPIO STRIKES AT AFRICA 

The Romans could now afford to take the tnitialiye+ Hannibal 
might safely be left to his own devices in the south of Italy; the 
Romans decided to invade Africa. A young man named Scipio had 
already distinguished himself by expelling the CarthagiuLans from 
Spain. He came of a wcU-known military family, and combined, 
with the usual virtues of the Romau soldier, powers of imagination 
w^hich w-ere uncommori in Romans of that day. He saw infallibly 
what ought to be done, whs confident that he could do it, and per* 
suaded other people that il must be done. His eloquence won over 
a reluctant Senate and a war’^wcary people to his enlerprise; neither 
volunteers nor contributions of money were lacking; and bis force 
set sail for Africa. 

The early successes of the expedition nearly brought the Cartha- 
giuiaus iQ their knees; but Rome had still to reckon with f^nnibal. 
In bis cUy^s extremity, he returned to Africa, to face Scipio in the 
held. The dice were loaded against Carthage; many of her vassals 
had rebelled; many Berbers—on whom she relied for cavalry^—^had 
joined the Romans; much of her infantry was of indilferent quality 
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and doubtful Jo^^aity. She had in fact, to pay the penalty for her 
mercenary system. Her only assets were her corps of elephants and 
the genius of HannibaL Scipio was a worthy opponent, and he had 
adapted his tactics to make the elephants useless. At the battle of 
Zama in 202 b.c.^ the Romans won a complete victory; a mere hand¬ 
ful of men escaped from the field with Hannibal, who returned home 
to advise that Lmmediate peace should be sought. Scipio^ like most 
men of imagination^ was a generous conqueror, Carthage had to give 
up ail claim to overseas possessions^ pay a large indemnity^ and 
break up her fleet; but she suffered no loss of territory in Africa, and 
though she was forbidden to wage war without the consent of Rome^ 
she was not left utterly defenceless against the Berber tribes. 

CARTHAGE DESTROYED 

But there were many in Rome who shook their heads at Scipio's 
dement^. The depredations of Hannibal in Italy had made a lasting 
impression on their minds, and they looked for revenge. When, in 
course of time* Carthage bccajne rich again, her enemies in Rome 
increased in influence^ and, though Hannibal was dead* it was easy 
to raise the alann. It was equally easy to persuade the Berbers to 
attack her, and when she defended herself, to protest that she was 
breaking the treaty. Time after lime, Cato* the chief of Rome*s die- 
hards, called for her destruction; and finally, half a century after 
Zama, the Senate decided to take his advice. 

Thc Carthaginians put up a desperate and heroic resistance; for 
four years, the traditional stubbornness of the Semite held the vastly 
superior Roman forces at bay. But however long delayed* the result 
was never in doubt. When the survivors of the siege Anally sur¬ 
rendered, no mercy was shown; they were sold into slavoty, the city 
was utterly destroyed, and a curse was laid upon the site. The 
African territories of Carthage became a Roman province- 

ROME ABSORBS THE GREEK KINGDOMS 

The Canha^nians had been a Semitic people, and had had nothing 
in common with the Romans, and when they came to blows^, it had 
to be to the end* The story of the dealings of Rome with the 
Oreek$ is a happier one^ Wars there wicre^ but not about the question 
of sheer existence. The Creek had a healthy respect for the miliiary 
qualities of the Roman, and the Roman recognized in the Greek the 
possessor of a valuable civilization. The Cieek, indeed, thought the 
Roman a “barbarian”, and the Roman thought the Greek soft; but 
neither wished to destroy the other- In fact, the Roman conquest of 
Greccep shortly after the defeat of Hannibal, could be plausibly repre¬ 
sented as the liberation of the Greet cities from the “sucMssor" 
kings who had divided the Empire of AJexandcr. 

Brides Macedon, Syria and Egypt, there were a number of smaller 
kingdoms, notably that of Pergamum, in the north-west of Ask 
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Mii^or; rightly suspicious of the designs of her larger neighbours, she 
sought and obiained the alliance of Rome at the first possible oppor- 
tuuily. The Romans were prepared to grant it because of the 
alliance which Philip V of Macedon had made with Hannibal. 

When Philip entered into a compact with Antiochus of Sym+ to 
make a joiiir attack on Egypt and despoil her of her more northerly 
possessioosp the Rornans, who had no desire for funheT conquests, 
but a very pressing fear of anyone else becoming too powerful, de- 
cided to intervene. Only two years after Zama, she sent a powerful 
expeditionary force against Philip* w^hik Antiochus was engaged in 
attacking Egypt; many of Philip's Greek subjects joined the Romans^ 
and in a single campaign he was utterly defeated. He was left with 
his kingdoiii; Rome had no desire to rule it; but she hoped that he 
would never be a menace again. 

Antiochus of Syria was the next criemy* When he relumed from 
his war against Egypt,, he found Philip already defeakd, and pre¬ 
pared to wiie $omc of the Macedonian territories which the Romans 
had declared free- Reluctant though they were to fight any more 
wars at present^ the Romans could not overlook this; and when he 
crossed into Greece, they drove him out. This was not enough; he 
must be defeated in his own country, and Scipioand his brother were 
sent to do this* Rome was victorious at Magnesia, and Antiochus' 
power was reduced^ so as to make him harmless. Many of his sub¬ 
ject-cities were declared free, and became the favoured allies of Rome. 

The third of the succession states to the Empire of Alexander, 
Egypt, was careful not to provoke war with Rome, whom she wel¬ 
comed as a proteotor; before long, she acknowledged the su^xrainiy 
of Rome without lighting* The whole of the Mediterranean was now 
under Roman influence. 

But it was not under Roman government. All these wars had been 
fought for security, and not for extension of dominions* Rome had 
not the machinery for ruling vast domains, nor any desire to develop 
tL She wnanied peace and a breathing-space after the exertions of the 
war with Hannibal; she welcomed the conlinned rule of Philip and 
Aniiochu$, If only they did not menace her security. But the kings 
were not ready to play the part allotted to them. First, Philipps son and 
successor w-as discovered to be planning war against them; they 
attacked, deposed him, and divided his kingdom into four small 
states. Antiochus kept quiet, but the Romans evidently suspected 
the loyalty of their ally, the King of Pergamum, for they did all they 
could to weaken him. Gradually the impression grew at Roffte that 
the protectorate system was insecure and unsatisfactory and that a 
better system must he devised. 

At last they decided on a complete change of policy. For over 
fifty years* they had administered Sicily^ Sard Lata, Corsica and Spain 
directly; now they proposed to <Jo the same with the territories they 
had subdued more recently. In the same year in which Carthage was 
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destroyed and the Roman province of Afrio^ established^ ^^acedODiR 
and Greece (under the name of Achaca) were also formed into pro¬ 
vinces. Thirteen years later, Pergamum was bequeathed by its last 
king to the Roman pcoplCt and became the province of Asia. Therc^ 
after, more and more territory came under the direct rule of Rome^ 
for thoughj tunc and again, she tried the protcetorate system^ it 
nearly always failed. Within the next hundred years, the whole of 
Western Europe, most of Asia Minor, and Syria were organbed into 
provinoes, and administered directly by Roman governors. 

ROME S PROVINCIAL Si STEM 

As Roman conquests had been made to obtain seeurity, the ad- 
ministtatioit of these provinces was not at first enlightened. The 
business of a governor was simply to see that his subjects did not dis¬ 
turb the Roman Peace, and in early days, their inLcrests were hardly 
considered. The idea of trusteeship was slow to develop; in many 
cases^ the subjecL races were by no means ^^backward*^ m the arts of 
peace; it was simply the lack of ability to get on with their neighbours 
that had caused them to come beneath the yoke of Rome. So Rome 
had little to teach them, and at] she tried to do was to stop them 
from fighting, for purely selfish reasons. 

With nothing more than this negative policy to guide them, the 
Romans paid little thought to the problems which the government 
of the world presented; but eventually experience taught them that 
the system of annual magistracies, which had been in vented to the 
earliest days of the Republic to prevent the possibility of lyranay, did 
not make for efficiency in the administration of a distant province. 
A governor of a province who was there for a year only could hardly 
begin to understand its needs, before he had to leave. Unless he were 
an cjcceptionally able and enlightened man, he would think maiitly 
about his subsequent career and his parae. When, owing more to a 
lack of suitable men than to any desire for the better govemment of 
the provinces, the Romans look to extending the pe riod of governor¬ 
ship to three ^rs, little improvement came. The attitude that re¬ 
garded a province as a gold-mine wes now too well established, and 
the extension of service was regarded by most governors as simply a 
further opportunity for personal gain. 

It was the easiest thing in the world for a governor to enrich hbn- 
self. In the richer provinces, the Romans were only too wilUng to 
accept payment of tribute, in money or in corn, instead of military 
services; it made their subjects more docile, and themselves richer. 
The system of taxation varied from province to province; where 
there was an efficient method of coUecling money already in use, 
there was no point in changing it. But whatever the system, it was 
under the control of the go^^mor, and he could always manage to 
get a share of the money for himself. In Asia, for instance, the taxes 
were farmed out; eomparkies of business men in Rome bought from 
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ihc gowniment the right to levy laixcs in pariicular districts; the 
govern men 1 was spared the trouble and expense of cotlccting its dues, 
and llie tax-farmers, or publicans, made a profit. The size of the 
profit depended on what support they could get from the provincial 
governor; and he usually expected to be paid for his support. He 
bad other, and more: direct, methods of imking moRcy. His un¬ 
limited power of quartering troops on the provincials was an obvious 
source of gain; his control of the law-courts in which the cver-increas- 
ing tribe of money-lenders prosecuted tlieir unfortunate victims tvns 
another; and compulsory presents from insincerely grateful provin¬ 
cial communities became a itrgular and highly profitable institution. 

The provincials had no means of defence, and no real means of 
retribution. For, though there was a special court at Rome to deal 
with corruption of this sort, it was a very expensive matter to send 
representatives to St; the governor could easily afford to bribe the 
jury from his ill-goiten gains. The most infamous of all Roman 
governors declared that the profits of his first year he would keep 
for himself; those of the second would go to the friends who had got 
him the post; and those of the third to the jury. In his case, this did 
not work; his oSence was so rank that no jury could have acquitted 
him; but coudenmatioa was the exception rather than the rule. 

BENKFTTS OF ROMAN RULE 

Yet there was a brighter side to the rule of Rome, It was effective 
in securing peace. The small cities of Greece no longer wasted their 
manhood in squabbling with each other, or forming desperate 
leagues a gainst the King of Macedon, The fierce tribes of Spain re¬ 
nounced their feuds, and with their keen intelligence rapidly became 
a centre of the new dviliTation. If the Roman governor was often a 
brigand, he did. at any rate, try to secure a monopoly of brigandage 
for himself, his staff, the tax-collectors and the money-lenders; the 
more commonplace brigands who lived in the hills and had only fitfufiy 
been kept in check by former governments were largely extermin¬ 
ated by the soldiers of Rome. The pirates who for centuries caused 
untold damage to Mediterranean trade, had been hardly affected by 
the sporadic attacks of the rulers who were occasionally goaded to 
action by their outrages; when the whole sea was the preserve of a 
single power, it was possible to begin effe^ive measures against 
them. Action was slow in coming; but when it did come it was final. 

Again, although the power of the governor was absolute, aiany of 
the provincial cities had treaty rights which were only occasionally 
infringed. Provided that he could enrich himself, the governor would 
be content to leave theadminisitaiion of the cities to themselves. The 
old Greek city-state continued much as before, except that its foreign 
relations crasrd to be under its own control. It its magistrates 
and its hiw-courts, retained its own individuality and valued its old 
traditions. Readers of the New Testament will remember Ephesus as 
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centre of a cult of Diana^ and Athene RS the city of learning the 
Uaiversiiy of the Ancient World. Even in the backward p^ovince 2 i,^ 
in the north of Gaul and subsequently in Britaif!, the Romans used 
existing organisEations where they were suitable; here the tinit of self- 
govemment was the tribe; its old market-town became the centre of 
administration for the district, and the son of the old warrior chief 
became a magistrate, dispensing justice and ensuring that his belli¬ 
cose followers kept the Roman Peace. 

Thus, although the objects of Roroan provincial government origin¬ 
ally were purely selfish and Its iastninieots corrupt,there were features 
in it that gave good ground for hope. After all, the Roman conquests 
had been largely a chapter of accidents; there had been no great plan 
to conquer the world, and it was not to be expected that there would 
be a ready-made plan for governing U. The Senatorial government 
Inevitably failed to appreciate provincial grievances; it was only 
when they began to affect the well-being of Italy that no dee was 
taken of them. But;, by then, Rome was In the midst of other prob¬ 
lems, and reform was slow in coining. It was not until the radical 
change of governnient in Rome, which will form the subject of the 
next chapter, was compIetCp that the essential change of attitude took 
place. Until then, the policy of the Roman senators was to get rich 
quickly ; and the source of their riches was the provinces^ which they 
called *‘ihc estates of the Roman people". 


CHAPTER 16 

THE PASSING OF OLD ROME AND THE 
TRIUMPH OF GREECE 

Romas arms had triumphed. Rome's writ ran From one end of the 
Mediterranean to the other. Spain^ Sicily, the most important part 
of North Africa, Greece, Macedonia and a rich territory in Asia 
Minor hod all been formed into provinces; many countries bordering 
on these were under Roman protccijon; it was only a matter of years 
before the south of Gaul and the rest of North Africa and Asia Minor 
should be brought under direct Roman control. The question of who 
shaiild rule in the Mediterranean had been settled for yearj to come; 
it remained to be seen what form that rule would take. 

The conquests of the Roman Senate and the Roman soldier 
affected not only the conquered peoples ; directly and indirectly, they 
brought about a profound change in the conquerors themselves. The 
Romans had conquered, because the Roman state was admirably 
htted for conquering. The dtkon army, led by men of gcnttks, 
worked well under officers drawn from a class with a tradition. 
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That the consuls changed every year mattered Htlle; they all had 
much the Mine ideas of leading an army; they fitted like parts into a 
i^hiiie; if there was a breakdown, a spare part could always be 
found, and the machine would be set going and do its work in the 
end. Except in rare instances, individuals did not amass great power. 

The army itself was made up of citizens of the same race. General 
and private soldier alike were farniers in lime of peace; they and 
their lalwurers tended their flocks and herds and tilled their fields and 
vineyards, and sallied forth to defend them when an enemy ap* 
preached. Their interests were the same; they felt the Wessings of 
I^cc and the curse of war alike. The Senators were better off than 
the rest and better educated; but the standards of wealth and cduca- 
tion were low,^ and the gap was small. The Senators were content 
to live ijuilc simply and the ordinary people very simply. 

GRAECO-ROMAN CIViLIZATtON 

The inquest of the world, and of the Greek and Oriental world in 
particular, widened the gap by raising the standards of the senators. 
They brought into their homes a host of Greek slaves. The mistress 
l'*** ® dress her; the master had a valet to shave 

off his beard, the symbol of old Rome's rugged simplicity. The mis¬ 
tress deserts her kitchen and gave it over to a cAe/who knew alt the 
mysteriM of Sicilian cookery. Meals were now served on pottery im- 
^ned from the East, or on silver plate looted from Greere. The 
Roman noble became a collector of antiques. Theatre-going was a 
popular amusement, Greek comedies being presented in I Latin 
dress. Most important of all. the cart of the children was handed 
over to Greeks; they were either sent to schools, kept by Greeks who 
had come to Rome to earn a living, or else they were brought up at 
home by Creek slave-tutors. Thus the civilization that was an excit¬ 
ing nowliy to the older generation, became part of the normal out¬ 
look of the younger. Girls, as well as boys, were brought up in the 
new way; the Romaii lady became a fashionable hostess instead of a 
housewife. The meeting-place of wit and eie^nce, in the second cen¬ 
sor. WM the drawing-Toom of Cornelia, the daughter of the great 
^ipio. Scipio s nvalf Cato^ raised an almost solitary voice agaii^sl 
tne increase of luxury and the fashion of imitating the Greeks, Even 
e, in nis old ago^ found that he could not get on without learning 
Creek; he came to recognize with regret that, as the poet Horace 
put it a century later, captive Greece had Jed captive her fierce 
conqueror". 

Thus the governing class at Rome adopted a new civilization as 
fast as it could. Humbler folk could not keep pace with it, as the gap 
in wealth also increased, for a number of reasons. Hannibal's inva¬ 
sion had done untold harm to the Land-system in Italy. His army ha d 
had no supplies of its own, but had lived entirety on the country. 
Reconstruction was bound in any case to take a long time; and in- 

(h.w.) 
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Stead of being allowed to get to work* the ciUzen-fanner was caJled 
upon to fight in ov-erscas wars. This told most heavily upon the small 
fanners* who could not aObrd bailiffs and farm servants; many of 
them sold their farms when they came Ixick from the wajs, and re- 
tired to the city to live on their capital as long as it lasted. They bc^ 
came unemployed city’-dweUers, content to exist on the cheap com 
that flowed in from the newly-conquered provinces. 

This imported com harm^ Roman agrtculiure^ Nfass-produced 
in the provinces^ it could, even with a long sea-joumeyp be sold more 
cheaply than com produced within a few miles of Rome. So the 
farmer in central and south Italy had to turn to grazings and the 
nature of the country made the small holding useless for this purpose; 
for only on the large ranch, which had cool highland pastures for the 
summer and warm coast-land for the winter, could sheep and cattle 
thrive. So the small farmers gave up hope, and sold their land to the 
large farmers, who joined holding to holding and built up vast estates, 
which they w'orked by means of the slaves whom the Roman coa^ 
quests had made cheap and plentiful. 

The gap between rich and poor widened. Senators and People had 
all been farmers before, and their interests had been the same. Now 
the Senators were big landowners* the People were urban unem¬ 
ployed* and their interests w^cre opposed. While the robust stock 
from which Romeo's soldiers had been drawn was deteriorating in the 
slums of the capita.1, the land they once had tilled now harboured 
thousands of ill-ireatedp sullen, rebellious slaves. In the light of oiler- 
events* it is easy to s** the dangers of the situation ; but the governing 
class as a whole proved lo be blind to everything except its new¬ 
found wealth. The first attempt that was made to set things right 
ushered in a ccniury of strife and weakening intcmecinc warfare, 

REFORMS OF THE GRACCHI 

The fight was begun by iwo brothers of noble binh* Tiberius and 
Gaius Gracchus. Their father, a distinguished gener^ had died 
when they w ere cli i Id re n. Their mother was Cornelia, Scipio's daugh¬ 
ter, and they had been brought up according to her ideas. Their wits 
hod been sharpened by thetr Greek eduoaLionp and they could see the 
problems of Rome better than others; in face of the interests of their 
own class, they made a bold attempt to strike at the evU of large 
estates, and restore the yeoman farmer^ whom they rightly regarded 
as the backbone of Rome. 

The land which the Roirmns hiid seized during their conquest of 
Italy was still officially public land; but long occupation* reel-free, 
had caused it lo be treated as private property* to be bought and sold 
by private individuals. Much of it was swallowed up in the large 
estates by now; but Tiberius Gracchus* when he became tribune in 
131 B,c., propos^ to reclaim this land for the state without com¬ 
pensation^ and distribute it among small-holders. This was a direct 
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attack on the interests of the Senate, who put tip another tri&unc to 
oppose It with bis veto. Tiberius thereupon got the people to depose 
this tribune, thus commming the first definite breach of the law. 
The bill was passed; but if it was to be worked suooessrully, Tiberius 
must remain iu power to manage it. The Senate, with the law and 
a good deal of justice on its side, opposed any idea of Tiberius being 
iB-clectcd; but when they saw that it was likely to happen, they re¬ 
sorted to violence; the result was that Tiberius Gracchus, together 
With three hundred of his followers, was murdered. 

Ten y^rs later. Gains Gracchus was elected tribune, and at once 
revived hjs brother's scheme. But be saw that, with the economic 
problem there was bound up a political problem. Against the un¬ 
yielding Senate he must gather together all the support that he could. 
So he brought forward a comprehensive democratic programme. To 
the Italian allies he offered enfranchisement; to the city unemplov^ a 
system of corn-doles; to the people in general he olfered a number 
of colomes, including one at Carthage. A business class, called the 
Knights, had grovm with Rome's conquest. Their wealth was in¬ 
creased by the tradition that forbade the Senators to engage in trade 
and their influence was becoming greater in proportion to their 
wealth. To the Knights he gave the right of collecting Umes in the 
new province of Asia, toother with the control of the court that 
dealt with corruption, which, in other hands, might have checked 
Aeir Micy of getting rich quickly at the expense of the provincials. 
IDUS he Created a large number of interests in opposition to the 
Senate, Again the Senate had no reply but violence. Gaius Gracchus 
was murdered. 

The schemes of the two brothers made litile diSerence to the eco- 
i^mic situation; but they profoundly changed the political outlook. 
The power of the Senate had been shaken; the people had been 
taught to iwt against it; the Knights had been raised to greater 
wialih and influence. Most important of all, the example of violence 
had been set; blood had flowed in the straits of Rome. Henceforth, 
there was war teween the Senate and the people; the actual grounds 
fl qtiairel shifted, but the quarrel itself rema ined, and grew more 
bitter and bloody with the passing of every year. 

MAIUUS AND THE SENATE 

The next issue arose, ten years later, out of foreign politics. Popu¬ 
lar ouiciy had forced the Senate to declare war on Jugortha, a 
North African king who was an obstreperous vassal of Rome. A 
Senatorial general had been shameruUy defeated; and the people in¬ 
sisted on the appointment of Marius, a man of middle-class birib and 
popular sympathies. Marius proved himself a superb general, and 
^ily overeame Jugurtha. He returned in triumph to Rome, only to 
find that a new menace had arisen in the north. Keltic tribes were 
advancing on Italy; the Senatorial generals had failed to check them. 
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Marius WES reappointed; tbe enemy was annihilated. Here at East 
was a great popular leader who could win battles. The common 
people had got^ cause to rejoice; the Senate quaked with fear. 

Marius’ successes had been won only at a price that the Senate was 
reluctant to pay. He bad been elected consul for sU years in suc¬ 
cession. The old system of yearly generals, which left the real direc¬ 
tion of aflfairs to the SenatCp had hroken down; in an overseas cam¬ 
paign prolonged over several yearSp it was essential to have a con- 
tuiuous policy directed by a single brain. The professional general 
had come to stay; and with hiin came the professional soldier^ 
Marius aholished the old citizen army, and organized a system of 
voluntary recruiting. Service in the Legions was made attractive^ and 
there was no lack of recruits; but they took the oath of allegiance not 
to the Senate or even to the people^ but to their general, the man on 
whom they relied to protect their interests when they came to retire 
from active service. This made for an cfGciont war machine; but it 
was a machine which could be used with equal efficiency against 
the other ettizens of Rome as against the tribes of Africa or Gaul. 

HOME AND HER ITALIAN ALLtlS 

Unfortunately, Marius was a gieneral and nothing more. He could 
win a war and create an army; but he was no statesman, and took 
no interest in the internal problems of Italy. While he bod been 
fighting, these problems had increased. The Italian "allies"* had for 
long been chafing at their inferior status. Thc^ rightly regarded 
themselves as just ns civilized as Roman citizens; they had suffered 
no less from Hannibal’s invasion, a hundred years before; they had 
reaped few of the rewards of victory. For a long time, they bad kept 
quiet* impressed with the might and efficiency of their overlords; but 
now they began to question that might and that efficiency. Gains 
Gracchus had raised their hopes; the Senate bad dashed them. Now 
they decided to use force; they got together and rebelled. 

The rebellJon was formidable. Fortunately for the Romans, the 
north of Italy and the country round Rome iUelf remained loyal; but 
all ^ong the east coast, and in the Apennines, the Italians rose. The 
original object was the attainment of Roman citizenship; but, once war 
had started, the Samnites were eager to break away from Rome and 
form a new Italian confederate state. The course of the war, however, 
showed the difficulty ofcollaboratlon between thediJfercTit tribes; de¬ 
spite victories in the field* they could not ri$k an attack on Rome itself, 
and they could not trust their allies. When the Romans offered citizen¬ 
ship to those who submitted, the league began to break up* and the 
Romans began to win battles. The final victories of the Romans in 
thb war brought to the fore a young and brilLiant Senatorial geneTal 
named Sulla, who had won the devotion of his troops by his con¬ 
duct during the campaign. He further advanced his popularity 
With the citizens by lavish expeuditurc, and an exhibition of lions. 
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CitiMnship did not ™itcr very moch, bul Sulla did. The war with 
the idlies had giwn him sn opportunity of raising an army of the 
new Marian type for his own purposes. An occasion soon arose On 
the southern shores of the BJact Sea lay the small but wealthy king¬ 
dom ol Pontus. Some ten years before, there had ascended the throne 
a young and energetic king named Miihridates, who combined in 
himseli the blood and the characteristics of Greece and Persia. Early 
m his reigii he had established an overlordship of most of the Black 
Sea, thereby gainiug enormously in wealth and power Now he 
turned his attention southwards, to the Roman dominions in Asia 
Minor. Ihe Senate was prepared neither to be conciliatory nor to 
oppoK him with sufficient force. So he swept down on the province 
of Asia, and massacred eighty thousand Romans; then he crossed 
over mto Greece. 


PJ^nJy the Senate had to t-ake strong measures. A dispute im- 
i^iately arose as to whether the command should tNJ given to 
Marius or to Sulla. Sulla settled the question by advancing on Romo 
with his legions and overawing the people by a display of force. 
Manus and his friends fled; Sulla arranged things in the city and 
then went to the East to fight Mithridates. He defeated him Iroth in 
(jrcece and Asia, driving him back to his own kingdom. After four 
years he returned to find a new situation In Rome. The popular 
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leaders had triumphed, recalled Marius and practically suppressed 
the Senate. But aHcr Marius’s death they had no great gencxal to 
resist Sulla. His seasoned troops easily dercated the popular forces, 
and he was able to enter Rome at the point of the sword. 

SULLA. POMPEY A.ND CRA5SUS 

Sulla still believed in the Senatorial machine. He saw that it had 
broken down, but he thought that all it needed was a good cleaning 
and the strengthening of some of its parts. The cleaning look the 
form of “proscribing" nearly five thousand of his opponents—that is 
to say, outlawing them, confiscating their property, and giving re^ 
wards to anyone who cared to murder them. This example was to 
be followed only too readily in the years to come. The machine was 
strengthened by making into law the ascendancy of the Senate which 
had arisen purely out of usage. For instance, it was made illegal for 
a man to hold the consulship more than on<^ in ten years; and 
everything possible was done to prevent an individual from attaining 
supreme power within the law. When Sulla retired, he left the con¬ 
stitution to work itself. Although the Senate had the kw entirely 
On its side, it had no force to maintain the law, and was at the mercy 
of the first successful genei^ who should be prepared to act illrgally 
Sulk’s system lasted for nine years, and then faded out; the Eale of 
the next forty is a tale of struggles between popular leaders. Some of 
them were prepared to show courtesy to the Senate, but no more. 
The only read issue at stake was which individual should triumph. 

Four men, of very diflerent characlcr, stand out among the per¬ 
sonalities of the next few years. Two of them. Ciassus and Foirrpey, 
had beeri lieutenants of Sulla. Ctassus was a new type in Rome, the 
millionaire. He had aided Sulk on his return from the FAtt and had 
been rewarded by being i^owed to buy vast quantities of the land 
which had corns cheaply into the marker as a result of Sulla’s pro¬ 
scriptions. When conditions returned to normal, the value of the knd 
had gone up; and Crassus had found himsHf the first Roman million¬ 
aire. In an age of bribery, wealth meant pohUcaJ power; and Crassus 
was thus able to obtain military commands. 

Pompey was a man of a very different stamp. He was a brilliant 
general, who conquered wherever he went, and he was able to a cer¬ 
tain extent to settle the problems of administration which his con¬ 
quests raised. But he had small aptitude for home politics, and wjw 
a tool in the hands of the skilled politicians. 

Each of these men soon found opportunities for military service. 
Sulla had left unsolved two large problems. One was the excessive 
power of the provincial governors, whom the Senate could not con¬ 
trol. One of Marius’ governors in Spain, who had been deposed by 
Sulk, rose in rebellion against the Senate. Pompey was sent to quell 
1^. and took eight years over it. He returned with a trained army. 
The second problem was that of the slaves in Italy. Many of these 
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ivretfihcd creatures worked in chain-gangs on the vast estates which 
the Gracchus brothers had failed to aboJish. They were treated like 
inferior animals; as a result, they were ready to behave like animals. 
Death seemed to them the only possible release from their sufferings. 
Little more fortunate were the slaves whose duty it was to look after 
the herds; they had more freedom, but nothing was done for their 
welfare. However, they were dangerous, as they carried arms to safe¬ 
guard their herds, [t can only have been a despairing feeling of their 
own inferiority to the lords of the world that kept them peaceful for 
long periods. When they found a leader, they could do much harm, 
as had been seen when the slaves of Sicily revolted, in the time of 
Tiberius Gracchus. Now. under the leadership of an escaped gladi¬ 
ator, the slaves of South Italy rebelled in force. It needed Crassus 
and an army of forty thousand men to crush them. Crushed they 
were; and of the survivors the Roman government made a horrible 
example, crucifying six thousand sbves by the roadside. 

Crassus returned, like Pompey, with a victorious army; and as his 
interests were in some ways opposed to Ponjpey’s, another civil war 
seemed possible; but they found eommon cause in disliking certain 
provisions of Sulla's constitution, and joined forces to amend it. The 
Senate was forced to give way, and henceforth it ceased to have any 
more than the pretence of power. 

Pompey. however, was not interested in politics, and soon ob¬ 
tained other military commands- He spent the next few years out of 
Rome, clearing the Mediterranean of pirates in a single whirlwind 
campaign, and finally settling the problem of Mithridates, who had 
broken oiu again. Five years' campaigning achieved bis objects, and 
brought immense glory to him. Then he returned, a victorious hero, 
and everyone m Rome wondered how he would use his power. 

CICERO A.M> THE SENATE 

During his absence, two new figures had risen to prominence. In 
the days of Sulla a completely unknown man named Cicero had come 
from the same small Italian town as Marius, to seek his fortune at the 
Romiin bar. Hc was a man of wide education and astonishing elo¬ 
quence, and having both course and push, he soon made his mark 
in the courts. Entering politics, he became consul shortly before 
Pommy's return, and increased his reputation by a display of firm¬ 
ness in crushing a dangerous conspiracy against the slate. Hence¬ 
forth, though despised as “a new man" by many of the Senate, he 
was one of its staunchest champions. He believed that Rome could 
still be governed constiiutionally, if the forces of all good men could 
be combined. The only hope, to hts mind, was that the prestige of 
the Senate and the wealth and influence of the Knights should be 
enlisted to this end; to this already formidable combination,he 
proposed to add the military power which was possessed by 
Pompey. He thus thought to preserve the power of the Senate. 
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The imtn who was destined to prevent this coiribmation was Gaius 
Julius Caesar. Of the fqur great figures of the time, Caesar was the 
greatest. He had not Cscero^s eloquence, but he wa$ a man of wide 
ciilturcp and a master of written language. He had not Cmssus* 
wealth; but he was clever enough to dominate Crassus and use him. 
As a soldier he was^ at least, Pompey’s equal; and^ unlike Pompey, 
he was quite at home in the poUii^ intrigues of the day* He had a 
genius for inspiring personal devotion in his troops; his aristocratic 
coanectioiis on his father's side made it impossible for the Senate to 
despise him; and, being a nephew by marriage of Marius, he was an 
obvious choice for the position of popular leader. A man of vision, 
he saw that the Senaie was incai^btc of ruling the Empire through a 
system of annual magistracies; be knew that Cioero^s ideal was Imr 
practicable, though he could respect it and did respect Cicero^ The 
trend of the limes was in the direction of dictatorship^ and Caesar 
was determined that he should direct the affairs of the state. 

CAESAH WINS SUPREME POWER 

When Pomp^ returned from the East, he found himself courted 
on all sides. Cicero^ the champion of the middle classes, talked to 
him of the coalition of the orders and the hope of constitutional 
government. Pompey, the soldier, was bored. Caesar came forward 
with concrete proposals for the benefit of Pompey's troops. Pompey 
accepted. So C4e$ar, Pompey and Crassus combined against the 
Senate; and in a few years, they came to an arrangement which gave 
each of them a province and an army. Caesar went off to Gaul, and 
spent the next nine years in conquering U and organizing ii into pro¬ 
vinces. Crassus went to the East, to fight against the rising power of 
the Parthians, with w^hom Pompeysuccesses had brought the 
Romans in contact. Pompey received Spain as his province, but 
ruled it by deputy, himself remaining in Rome. 

Then came three changes in the situation. The first was the defeat 
and death of Crassus at the hands of the Parthians. The second wm 
Caesar's conquest of Gaul. The third was the reconciliation of Pom¬ 
pey and the Senate, owing to their fear and dislike of Caesar. All 
these made for civil war. With Crassus out of the way^ Pompey felt 
strong enough to support the Senate a^inst the absent Caesar; 
Oesar and his troops had tasted victory in Gaul, and felt ready to 
meet all comers^ in 49 B.C., Caesar, exasperated by political attacks, 
led his forces into Italy, and advanced, like Sulla before him, on the 
city. Pompey was unprepared, and fled to Greece with most of the 
Senatorial party, collecting his scattered troops: Caesar followed and 
defeated him at the battle of Fharsalus. A yrar or two was spent in 
clearing up the remains of Pompeyarmy in various parts of (he 
World; and then Caesar returned to Rome, undisputed master of the 
Romati Empire. For the first time, the government of Rome was In 
the hands of a single man who really understood her problems. 
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Crassus was dead; Pompey was dead, treacherously murdered in 
Cicero remained in sullen submission, Tbcre was one old- 
fasbioned senator for whom submission was nnlhinkablc. Cato, the 
grcat-gran^n of Scipio’s old enemy, who had resisted the invasian 
of Greek civilization, had as little liking for new ways as his ancestor. 
For him, Rome was not Rome if the Senate did not rule; rather than 
submit ro the detested power of a dictatorship, he committed suicide. 

JlfLIUS CAESAH’S VAST REFORMS 

Caesar’s behaviour after his victory was in the strongest contrast 
to Sulb’s, He showed the utmost clemency to individuaJs, and 
supreme contempt for institutions. For he faced the problems of 
empire in a realistic way; he saw that the old form of government 
was incapable of dealing with them, and that he must get the support 
of all good men in dealing with them in a new way. As it happened, 
he had no more than two years left to work in; but in that time, he 
got through an amazing amount of reform, and pointed the way to 
that general reorganization of the Empire which was to come. 

The economic problem was perhaps the most urgent; and Caesar 
acted vigorously. In Italy, a vast scheme of public works, including 
a towrt'planuing scheme for Rome and land drainage in the country, 
was designed to relieve unemployment; and at the same lime, a 
drastic reform of the coiu-dole went far to solve the financial prob¬ 
lem. Emigration to decaying towns in Italy and to new colonies 
abroad, relieved the over-populated quarters of the city. The pro¬ 
vinces were strengthened by the new colonies, and by improved 
systems of tajtation. 

Caesar fully realized the need for political stability. Individual rule 
was now essential, but it must be the rule of one individual; there 
must be no civd wars arising out of the rivalry of several. So he 
abolished independent commands in the more importam provinces, 
and ruled them through "legates” who owed allegiance to himselft 
While thus reducing the importance of the provincial governors, he 
r^sed the status of the provincials themselves, by lavish grants of 
citizenship outside Italy. By admitting Gauls to the Senate, he com- 
pliniented the provincials, at the price of insulting the old nobility. 
Four hundred years later, a Latin poet wrote a poem to Rome, in 
which he said, "Thou hast made into a oily what was once a world”. 
The originator of this policy was Julius Caesar, and it was that 
followed by his successors. 

Equally significant was his treatment of the towns throughout 
Italy. He paid much attention to local govcmnicnr, decreeing a more 
or Ims uniform system for all towns, and giving them magistrates and 
senates after the Roman model. As the Senate and people of Rome 
were ceasing to have any real power outside the city itself, the result 
of this was to put the previously despised inhahiutnt of the small 
Italian town on a political level wiih the citizen of Rome itself. 
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There were other things of the $afne kind in Caesar's programme^ 
and they were nearly all brought to completion in the years that 
follow^. But in many ways C^sar was ahead of his time; other 
men did not see the needs of the stale so clearly, and were still ob¬ 
sessed with the ideas of the old repubiic* Caesar, w^ho was so good 
usually at facing facts, had one blind spot. He did not reaLbe the 
strength of the opposition to his policy. He felt that the good he was 
doing was sufficient safeguard for his person, and he went about 
without a bodyguard. He was wrong. In 44 b.c., he was treacher¬ 
ously murdered by a band of disgruntled conspirators. He died with 
his work half done, but the seeds of reform were sown and were to 
be brought to fruition by Augustus. 

it is almost impossible to over-estimate the importance of Julius 
Caesar In w'orld history^ Two facts, unimportant in themselves, serve 
to show the permanence of his Infiuence. His reform of the Calendar 
lasted, without modificruion, in the whole of Europe umil 15R2, in 
Great Britain until 1752, and In Russia until 1917. It is interesting 
to note that the three Emperors who lost their thrones in the World 
War of I9 l4-lg, the Kaisers of Germany and Austria and the Ciar 
of Russia, all derived their titles from Caesar the dictator. 

AUCUSTUS TAKES OVER CAESARS TASK 

The murder of Caesar was no more than an interruption in the 
work of reform. The conspirators had no programme, and no ideas 
beyond a hatred of the dictator and all his works. The only result of 
their act was that the world had to suffer another thirteen dreary 
years of bloodshed, in which the conspirators were cleared off the 
face of the earth, and their conquerors disputed the supremacy^ The 
final stniggic was between the most brilliant of Caesar's lieutenants, 
Mark Antony, who fancied himself a second Alexander, and a young 
man named Oclavian. Antony had immense advautages^military 
genius, social prestige, eloquence and experience; Octavian was 
young and untried^ But he was the great'nephew of Julius, and bore 
the name of Caesar; and it is that, more than his stout heart or 
his astute brain, that accounts for his ullirnate triumph over Antony 
and Queen Cleopatra of Egypt at the naval battle of Actium in 31 ».c. 
He returned to Rome, to rtde the world under the title of the Em¬ 
peror Augustus. 

This chapter lias been a record of bloodshed and civil war, of the 
defeat of tJie old Roman government by the new ideal of personal 
sovereignty. But men's minds had not been all intent on slaughter. 
In the midst of carnage, they talked philosophy and history, and 
wrote poetry. Cicero^s life was spent in the heal of the political 
arena; and many of his speeches have survived to show us his great¬ 
ness as an orator. But he had moments of retirement, in which he 
wrote about religion and philosophy and literature; be dabbled in 
poetry; and his letters to his friends depict him as a man of culture 
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and charm, whose frkEidship was valued by men of all parties. And 
there were others, such as Catullus, the love-poet; Lucretius, the poet 
of science, who wrote with white-hot passion about the atomic theory, 
seeking to show that ail things are matter, body and soul alike, and 
therefore, in death, body and soul are both dissolved, and man need 
not fear the pains of hell; Varro the scholar, who took the whole of 
life for his province ; and others of lesser importance, who took no 
part in the great events that were going on around them. But, in 
their own way, they, too, were taking part in a revolution. When 
Greek ideas first came to Rome, the Romans simply imitated them; 
the imitation was somewhat crude, and the ideas sounded odd In a 
language that was not built to express them. But, in these years of 
revolution, the language changed, aud the ideas became part of it; 
the literary men of Rome became creators instead of imitators. 

When peace came at last, men turned once more to the glories of 
old Rome. Livy, the most brilliant of Roman historians, told the 
story of the city’s rise to greatness. Horace, the poet of love and 
wine, celebrated, in the metres of Greece but with the authentic 
tongue of Rome, the old virtues that had conquered the Cartha¬ 
ginians. Virgil, the greatest of them all, won the friendship of the 
Emperor by his poems of rtalian country life, and crowned it with 
the noblest achievement of Latin literature, the Ae/jeid, in which he 
sang of the old legends of the founding of the city. Half-way through 
the poem he told, as if ip a prophecy, of the glori® that were to come; 
and here he summed up the contrast between the Greek artist and the 
Roman ruler, a contrast that, in spite of all appearances, was bound 
to remain; however much he might imitate the Greek, the Roman 
was still a Roman, and his abilities lay in a different field. 

"Others shall mould wiih grace Uie breathing bfona. 

And chamt, incUuiilu, Cfiom marble ihe live face, 
jMead wtlh more power in courts, ttBCc wiih tiKir rods 
The paths of hnven and tell the risjUE stars; 

Know thyseir, Roman, ruler of mankind_ 

That is iny art—impose the law of pwip~ 

Dear with the humble and beat down the proud." 


CHAPTER 17 

THE GLORY OF THE EMPIRE 

AijqtjsTL'S was a very different man from his great-uncle. He had 
ncjther the supreme military genius of Julius Caesar nor his amazing 
personal charm; but he had rather qualities which peculiarly fitted 
him for his task. On his father’s side, he was descended, not from a 
long line of senatorial nobles, but from a respeclable family in a small 
Italian town; he had all the virtues of the class which it represent^_ 
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comiDOD serosCp thrifty perscv^muce and simple habiSs, But Kb su¬ 
preme quaJjfication was tact; he aever showed his contempt Forcoa- 
tempuble peopEe^ and he could respect prejudices and traditions for 
which in point of fact, he was unable to feel any genuine sympathy^ 

AUGUSTUS, THE SENATE AND THE ARMY 

The inability to stifFer fools gladly had been the chief cause of 
Julius Caesar's murder. He had almost entJreLy ignored the forms and 
traditions of the Republic; the Senate had shown itself incapable of 
governingp and he saw no sense in pretending that it could. Augustus 
was wiser; so long as it was deprived of the power of doing serious 
hanup he was ready to leave it with great prestige, and even a certain 
amount of administrative power. He reserve to himself everything 
important; but he govern«^, as far as possible, through powers be¬ 
longing to repuhlicati magistracies; his unique posltiou was obtainedp 
not by creating any new office^ but by concentrating in himself the 
powers of many existing offices. Thus, though he held the consulship 
only for comparatively few years, he obtained from the Senate and 
People permanent powers by which he could override the authority 
of any magistrate^ He also had granted to him for life the powers of 
a tribune, and by the use of these he could veto the acts of other 
magistrates, and in addition those of the Senate itseLT. 

In a military state, the army is of the first importance; Augustus 
was sole commander of the army^ and the legions took their oath of 
allegiance to him alone. The name Emperor, which in Republican 
times had been applied to successful generals, and had had no sug¬ 
gestion of royalty in it, became his most distinctive title, and has 
come* in the modem worldi to imply a sort of super-roykity. Butp 
though these and other powers gave him complete control over the 
whole of the Empire, no single power violated the constitution of the 
Republic; among a people who set great store by legal forms, this 
was a matter of vital impcrlance. Augustus actually claimed to have 
restored the Republic; and this did not seem to his subjms to be a 
piece of hypocrisy* But the real strength of his position was that the 
Imperial system provided the stable govern me nc that the Senate for 
the last hundred years had fai led to p rovidc. On one or two occas ions 
in later years, a few people, disgusted w ith the vices or the savagery 
of a particular Emperor, talked about returning to Senatorial govern^ 
oient; but, outside their own clique, they were never taken seriously, 
and in time the idea bBcaine unthinkable. The problem of what form 
the government of the Empire should take had been sohed by 
Augustus, once and for all. 

There was another problem which gave him much thought, but 
which neither he nor his successors solved. Who, on the death of one 
Emperor, should become the next? The most obviously convenient 
tneth^ by which the Empire should pass was the hereditary one; for 
by this the transition froni one Emperor to another was automatic. 
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and no dispute could arise. Though Augustus had no son, he num¬ 
bered among his family circle several men of distinct promise. But 
he had very bad luck. Early in his long reign of forty-odd years, his 
faTOurite nephew, who had married his only daughter, died; then her 
children by a second marriage; and finally Augustus had to appoint 
as his hdr his daughter's third husband, his step-son Tiberius, whom 
he cordially disliked. To create a family djmasty, Augustus made his 
relations intermariy in such a way that the evil eflects of this inbreed¬ 
ing can be seen in the personalities of bis successors. The first, 
Tiberius, degenerated from an efficient, though unpopular, ruler into 
a morose and cruel tyrant; the second was mad; the nei,t, Claudius, 
the conqueror of Britain, was a well-meaning pedant, who had the 
wit to leave the government largely to his advisers, but could inspire 
neither respect nor affection in the minds of his subjects; and the 
nest, the last of his line, was the megalomaniac Nero, who, after an 
auspicious start, threw over his able advisers, murdered his mother, 
drained the treasury by his private extravagances, shocked all Rome 
by appearing as a performer on a public stage, and put an end to the 
dynasty by kUling off any of his relations who might be regarded as 
possible rivals to him. His reign speedily became intolerable. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE IMPERIAL SUCCESSION 

A series of conspimeies and rebellions brought about Nero's end in 
A.D. 69. Upon his committing suicide, the hereditary principle lapsed 
for want of an heir, aod another method of appointing Emperors, 
proclamation by the army, came into force. Unfortunately, the 
armies of Rome were not agreed. First, the Spanish troops put for¬ 
ward their candidate; then the Praetorian Guard, the garrison of 
Rome; then the Rhine armies; and finally the army of the East. 
Within a single year, there wer? four new Emperors, each of whom 
got rid of the last by battle or murder; and when finally Vespasian, 
who was the nominee of the Eastern army, emerged triumphant, it 
was at the conclusion of a civil war which had done untold harm 
to the economic life of the Empire. 

Vespasian was the first of the Rontan Emperors who had no aris¬ 
tocratic connections : he had come from a small Italian hiU-town, and 
made his way in politics and war by sheer ability. In ten years he 
restored much of the prosperity of the Empire^ aad^so iniptesscd his 
Subjects with his solid worth that, in spite of their previous unfor¬ 
tunate experience with the hereditary system, they were ready to 
accept bis sons as hts heirs without question. After all, ihe only alter¬ 
native seemed to be civil war. His elder son, however, died after two 
years, and the younger, Domltian, though an efficient ruler, was in 
many ways like Nero, Power went to his head, and he executed every¬ 
one whom he had any cause to suspect of objecting to his tyranny. 
In the end, the Emperor was murdered by a fr^man; and ^ 
Rome rejoiced in the final downfall of the second Imperial dynasty. 
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On this oocasiod, the Roimns^ tired of blood^hcd^ left the choice 
of E new Emperor to the Senate; and it chose wcU. Its narninee was 
an old mad who tasted only two years; but in them be esta blishol 
a new method for the succession, that of adoption. Having no chil¬ 
dren of his own, he adopted as his son, Tmjan* the eomimnder of one 
of the Rhine armies. This precedent provided the Empire with a suc¬ 
cession of good mlers for the next eighty yeans. They T^enc men of 
very different types—^Trajan, the Spanish soldier, who thought to 
rival Alexander the Great in the extent of his Eastern conquests; 
Hadrian the administrator^ also a Spaniard, who made a tour of his 
Empire, strengthening its weak places; Antoninus the Good, who 
did nothing tn particular and did it very wdl; and Marcus Atrrielius 
the philosopher, who showed that a man of books could also be a 
man of affairs. Most unfortunately, Marcus Aurelius had a son to 
succeed him; the hereditary pnnciple was revived, with disastrous 
results. For the son was like Nero in many ways; and the sequel to 
his reign was like the sequel to Nero^s^ His immediate successor was 
a capable man, who tried to abolish the corruption that bad been 
allowed to grow up; but he was murdered by the Praetorkn Guard, 
who had most to lose by this reform* There followed another spell 
of civil war between the nominees of various annies. 

RIVAL CANDIDATES FOR THE THRONE 

Of the candidates for the throne^ Septimius Sevems, the governor 
of the Danube army, Avas far the cleverest He disposed of his rivals 
in a succession of spe^y campaigns. Sepiintius was an African by 
birth, the tradition that the Emperor must be a native of Italy having 
long vanished. But he Avas no barbariaii^ and he provided the Roman 
world with twenty years of good government, and restored security 
on the frontiers. He, too, established a family dynasty of a sort, but 
most of his relations proved incurably corrupt and inefficient. The 
last of them, Alexander Severus, was better than the rest, and a^^os 
fortunate in having as his mother a woman of great ability, and wise 
in deferring corLtinually to her judgment Under her guidance, Alex¬ 
ander mied well for thirteen years; but his troops chafed at his strict 
discipline and finally murdered him* With the end of the Severus 
dynasty, stable government vanished from the Empire for half a cert- 
tury; there followed a bewildering succession of pretenders to the 
throne, soldiers from all parts of the Empire, some of them tnen of 
ability, but few of any strength of chaiactcr. They mostly as^^nded 
the throne by violence; none of them felt secure upon it If the anny 
could make an Emperor^ it could also unmake htuL 

Thus the tale of the succession to the Empire is chequered and 
melancholy. The hereditary principle ended in disaster or steriiity. 
Election by ihc Senate never cstablbhed itself as the rule. Adoption 
gave the best results, but was applied only when the hereditary system 
could not be applied. Appointment by the soldiers, which almost 
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alw;ay$ iavoK'^ tlie Empire in civil war, became the regular thing; 
yet this wa$ just what Augustus had striven to avoid. It is to bis 
credit that, from the first, he saw the importance of the problem ; 
but ncitbcf he por bis successors ever devised a pennaneiit so Jut ion. 

The next probJem that faced Augustus and his successors was how 
to provide for the defence and administration of the vast territories 
which the generals and soldiers of the tater Republic had brought be¬ 
neath The rule of Romeu The Roman conquests had been made with¬ 
out any centraJ plan; new lauds had been subdued simply to prevent 
encroachments by their inhabitants on older Roman possessions. 
Occasionally, too, an ambitious general had nndertaJeen the conquest 
of a country in order to train his troops or strengthen his own position 
at home, as when Julius Caesar conquered Gaul. Augustus, there¬ 
fore, was faced wish the task of providing a planned adminbtration 
for an Empire which had come into being by a scries of accidents. 
On the w^hok be faced it witli remarkable success^ 

THE DEFENCE OF THE FRONTIERS 

The first need was to provide for the defence of the frontiers. 
Augiutus saw clearly that the Empire could not go on expanding in¬ 
definitely, as it had tended to do in the past. His object* therefore^ 
was to push the boundaries of the Empire forward until it had 
reached its natural frontiers, and then stop; and he regarded water 
as the best frontier in most places. 

For part of the Empire, the Atlantic Ocean provided a boundary 
that needed no defence. Augustus himself seems to have regarded the 
English Channel in the same way, for he made no attempt to invade 
Britain, as his grcat-uocle had done. But the Kellie tribes across the 
Channel were related to the Belgians of North Gaul, and even now 
that GauJ was part of the Roman Empire, they had close iiuercourse 
with them. The Romans had treaty rebtions with some of the British 
tribes, among whom Roman customs were beginning to spread; but 
they never felt happy about North Gaul while Britain remained un¬ 
conquered. Augustus* successors realized that the Channel was less 
of a barrier than a waterway; thirty years after his death, Chuditis 
resolved on action. The invasion w^as successful, and though in the 
first seventy yearn of Roman rule there were fierce rebeUions, the 
country was ultimately Romanized; it never became rich, but it was 
one of the happiest and most peaceful parts of the Empire. For 
purposes of easy defence the frontier was fixed on the line between 
the Solway Firth and the Tyne* and this was marked by the Emperor 
Hadrian with a great w^all* much of which can be seen to-day. 

The next part of the frontier* as Augustus found tt, was the line of 
the river Rhine; after the Rhine the natuiaJ boundary was obviously 
the Danube. Early in his reign, Augustus established this line by con¬ 
quering the Swiss Alps* and by A.o. 6, the Danube was the oDicial 
boundary of the Empire. But this meant that the German tribes be* 
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yond the rl^iers jutted out into the Roman domains in an av^kward 
way, giving the Romans a long northern frontier to defend. Augustus 
determined to abolish this saJicnt by conquering Ccnruiny as far as 
the Elbe and taking in Bohemia, thereby shortening the frontier by 
300 miles, and by straightening the line, enormously reducing the 
number of troops required to man it. In the first half of his reign, he 
gradually penetrated into Germany and accustomed the natives to 
Roman ways. But Germany was not Gaul. Instead of vineyards and 
farm lands, there were huge stretches of forest and swamp; instead 
of Kells with some idea of civilization—though not Roman civUiza- 
tioB—the inhabitants were largely ferocious savages, to whom civil¬ 
ization meant nothing. There were no roads, no towns; the progress 
of the Roman legions depended on the information of native guides. 

THE CHECK TO ROMAN EXPANSION 

So long as the Romans went slowly, building their own roads, and 
not getting too far away frorn them, all was well But towards the end 
of his reign, Augustus made one of his rare mistakes; he sent out, as 
governor, a man who knew nothing about Germany and did not 
trouble to Icam its problems. This Varus treated the half-conquered 
territory as if it were an old and civilized province; he introduced 
Roman courts and Roman taxation, without considering native feel¬ 
ing; and he took no proper precautions against insurrection. The 
nati ves found a leader, Hermann, who became a national hero. Vanis 
marched against them with 20.000 men, and became lost in a dense 
forest: the Genius descended on his army and wiped it out. Varus 
committed suicide; only a few stragglers found their way back to 
Gaul, to tell of a disaster “somewhere in Germany". 

This was the end of the project of an Elbe frontier. In later years, 
there were one or two ezp^itions to prevent possible attacks by the 
tribes across the Rhine. In the time of Vespasian and his sons, the 
angle between the Rhine and the Danube was cut off by the annexa¬ 
tion of the Black Forest, and a line of fortifications was established. 
But there was no furtherattempttoconquerthewholeof Germany; so 
the Romans continued to have difliculty in making communications 
between their armies on the Rhine and the Danube; also, they lost 
the opportunity of ruling one of the best sources of recruits in Europe. 

Across the Danube, the Romans made one permanent conquest. 
The tribes north of the lower reaches of the river were always giving 
trouble, and early in the second century A-D., the Emperor Trojan 
decided that Augustus' water-frontier was not so good as a moun¬ 
tain-frontier would be. He therefore crossed the river with 120,000 
men, and. after a series of arduous campaigns, annexed the country. 
peopM it with colonists, and Romanized it thoroughly. To this day, 
it retains the name of Rumania, the Roman land across the Danube, 
^venty years later, Marcus Aurelius tried to continue the mountain- 
frontier westwards by annexing BQhemia:, buL the attempt was cut 
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short by his death. In spite of repeated efforts the northem frontier 
never became satisfactory, and the expanses of central Europe re¬ 
mained a breeding-place for the barbarians who i*'crc ewntually to 
overwhelm completely the power of the Roman empire in the West. 

SETTLEMENT OF THE PARTHIAN FRONTIEH 

The next stretch of frontier was the Black Sea, which was well 
policed by a Roman fleet and gave no trouble. Not so The land-fron¬ 
tier in Asia Minor. Here the Romans were faced, not with disunited 
barbarian tribes, but with the great power of Parthia. The Parthian j 
had descended from the steppes of central Asia about fifty years, after 
Alexander's death; and. being magnifleent fighters, they had met with 
littfe effective resistance. When the Romans won Asia Minor, there 
lay between them and the Parthians the kingdom of Armenia, whose 
king they both distrusted; both Sulla and Pompey were glad of their 
help against him. But Pompey, who had promised them Armenia, 
broke faith as soon as it was conquered, preferring a weak buffer- 
state to the neighbourhood of a formidable Empire. Hence arose a 
perennial quarrel. 

The Parthian Empire was or^ixed on the feudal system. At the 
head was a king, and beneath him great nobles, who owed allegiance 
to him, but were largely independent. His armies consisted of the 
troops that the nobles led. They fought as knights in armour; their 
dependants also fought on horse-back, using a peculiar type of tac¬ 
tic; they would lead an enemy on by pretending to flee, and then, 
turning suddenly, would pour in a volley of arrows. Thus they were a 
novel type of enemy for the Romans, and it was only their poor in¬ 
ternal organization, and the nobles' lack of loyalty to the king, that 
prevented their roUowing up their numerous victories and over¬ 
running all Asia Minor, 

After Pompey's breach of faith, both sides were on the look-out for 
a quarrel, and there wus a long succession of wars and threats of war. 
The Parthian cavalry won the first round at Carrhae where Crassus 
™s killed; but they did not follow up their victory. Julius Caesar 
intended to conquer them outright, and trained an army especially to 
do so; but he was murdered when on the point of selling out. Mark 
Antony proposed to car^ out his patron's plans, but precious time 
had been lost, the Parthians had got wind of the Roman plans, and 
seized the initiative themselves by invading Syria. They were beaten 
off, and the Roman invasion took pbcc; but the elemcni of surprise 
was lost, and though Antony penetrated far into Parthian territory, 
he achieved little. Augustus was unwilling to spend his resources on 
a war with Parthia, and was content to let Armenia play the part of 
a buffer-state; his only care was that there should ^ a reasonably 
pro-Roman King of Armenia, and until the reign of Nero, this com¬ 
promise was to remain the future policy of the Roman entperors. 
Nero's government took strong measures to ensure that henceforth 
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the King of Armenia shoxild be a namince of Rome; though ihe 
country was not annexed p the Eastern boundary of Anaeoia became, 
for all pmciieal purposes, the frontier of the Roman Empire, Both 
Rome and Farthia seemed satisfied with ihb for half a century; the 
Panhians knew that the Romans had Jeamt all about their methods 
of warfare, and were bound to win if provoked to decisive action; 
the Romans were occupied with rectifying their northern frontierp and 
had little desire for war in the Eusl. But when Trajan came to the 
throne, he revived the plans of Julius Caesar, and cast himself for the 
part of Alexander the GrcaL In three years, be conquered the Par¬ 
thian Empire; and though he left some of it independent, he created 
the provinces of Armenia, Mesopotamia and Assyria* 

THE ARMY AND THE FRONTIERS 

This was the moment at which the Empire reached its greatot cx- 
lenl; and the Eastern Question seemed to he settled. Hadrian, Tra¬ 
jan's successor, felt that it was no settlement, but an extension of the 
frontier which he couJd not afford to defend; aimost his first act as 
Emperor was to abandon Armenia and the lands beyond, returning 
to the policy of Nero. This was unsatisfactory; Anueuia became once 
more a storm-centre. Marcus Aurelius, Septimius Severus and Alex¬ 
ander Severus alJ had to fight against the Parthians and annex terri¬ 
tory, in the effort to find a satisfactoiy froniier. Even the fall of the 
Parthian dynasty, towards the middle of the third century b.c., did not 
soJv^ the problem; for a new Kingdom of Persia arose, fanatically 
attached to the old Ttligbn of their country, and Rome was never 
able to feel easy about her Eastern Frcmtitr, 

From Spain to the EuphrateSp the frontier of Rome was a water- 
frontier in the mainp a line of sea and river, helped out in Britain and 
in South Germany by land fort iiications. Beyond that, the frontier 
was altogether difTeient, and far ^ier to defend. It was desert. The 
peoples of the Syrian desert are nomad iribea, whose wars are among 
themselves; they quarrel over the possession of wells, and raid each 
other's Hocks and herds; but they have no fixed abode, and if they 
meet with a stronger tribCp they move on to the next oasis where they 
can dispossess a weaker one. They are fierce fighters, and brave, but, 
living in small communitieSp they are not formidable to a great power; 
it n^s something very extraordinary to induce them to combine. 
The strongest mdueement they can have is religious enthusiasm, 
whicht in the heyday of the Roman Empire^ did not exist among 
them; the Romans bad to keep a number of troops on tjie border of 
the desert, but these had an easy time. 

To defend these frontiers, behind which about eighty mOlion people 
enjoyed security and a measure of prosperity, the Romans maintained 
an army of only 300,000 men. About half of these were in ihc legions, 
the crack troops of the Roman array. The legionaries made a per¬ 
manent profession of soldjcring; they served for twenty years before 
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qu^ifying for a pension, and even after that, they were often kept on. 
Originally, it had been the prevailing eustoni for them to receive a 
grant of land upon their discharge, but Jater they receivetl a brge 
money payment, the equivalent of a dozen years' wages. 

CORfPONEjVre OF TTiE ARMED FORCES 

A legion consisted of 6000 men. of whom only 120 were eavalry^ 
they were cominaiKled by nobles, but the subordinate officers, who 
were the real backbone of the Roman army, were the centurions^ 
sixty served with each legion, and these were all drawn from the 
ranks. Legionary seJdicrs had to be Roman citizens, and therefore, 
at first, w'ere mainly Italians; as the franchise became extended, other 
recruiting-grourids were found, Md the legions were filled with men 
from the country round their siations. In many cases service in a par-* 
licular legion became a family tradition; and, as men naturally mar¬ 
ried women from places n^ their station, the personnel of the 
legions bi^me largely Identified with the people amongst whom they 
were serving. These troops, who served far longer, and were there¬ 
fore far more highly irained than those of any modern army, wort 
very precious. Varus’ loss of three legions in Germany was a devas¬ 
tating blow, ft beame the practice of Roman commanders to avoid 
using the legions to the field, whenever possible; although they were 
used freely in engineering works, and in building fortifications and 
toads, in battle they were often held in reserve. Their permanent quar¬ 
ter were never on the actual frontier, but a discreet distance behind, 
where their man-power would not bo frittered away. 

For minor skirmishes, the Romans prererred to use auxiliary troops, 
who made up the other half of the army. These were not Roman citi¬ 
zens, though they were usually granted citizenship on discharge; they 
were organized into cohorts of infantry or squadrons of cavalry each 
cohort or squadron containing about 500 men. They were named 
after the tribe from which they ft'cce origja^fy recrultcdp btit when 
they were sent to another country, natives of that country joined 
them; thus we find Germans serving in African squadrons, and meo 
from the Danube in Spanish cohorts. Whereas the Legionaries were 

armed lu the same way, the auxiliaries provided forces of varying 
kinds—cavalry, archers, slingers and javelin-throwers. It was they 
who manned the forts on Hadrian’s Wall in Britain and along the 
great roads near the frontiers; the legionaries were concentrated in 
much larger fortresses behind the line. The command of the auxiii- 
anes was entrusted not to the nobility, but either to the Knights, or 
to Centurions seconded from the legions, or else to chiefs of the tribes 
from which they were recruited. It must not be thought that, because 
they were called auxiliaries, they were, in any sense, irregular troops. 
Th^ were professional soldiers, serving for twenty-five years, but 
thdr lives wore regarded as less precious than those of the legion¬ 
aries because they were not Roman citizens and so there were mote 
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to dre* from. Distinct from them were tbc irregular detachment* 
used on the frontiers, troops cominanded by native kader^ who, 
when they could be trusted, were very useful men; for they knew the 
lie of the land and the ways of the people beyond the frontier. 

The only other soldiers of the Empire were the 9000 men of the 
Praetorian Guard, the offieiaJ bodyguard of the Emperor. These 
were the pampered troops of Rome. Their conditions of service were 
tighter, they qualified for a pension sooner, and they were better paid. 
They Jived in barracks in Rome, and were called upon to fight onl^y 
when the Emperor went to war in person. M the only troops in 
Italy, they often dominated the situation on the death of an Ensp 
peror; the new Emperor had to ^ve them a present to gain their sup¬ 
port, and on one occasion they actuaUy held what amounted to an 
auction of the Empire, selling it to the highest bidder. 

The Roman fleet played little part in history after the defeat of 
Carthage and the suppression of piracy, for there was no naval power 
to oppose it. Its work was mainly confined to police operations; it 
kept the Mediterranean free of pirates, and patrolled the Black Sea 
and the English Chaune]. In later times the Channel fleet, based on 
Boulogne, had plenty of work to do in defendiug the British and 
Gallic coasts against the tribes of Germany and of Ireland; but in the 
first two or three centuries of the Empire, there was little naval war¬ 
fare of any kind. 

The distribution of the military fonpes of the Empire naturally 
varied from time to time, and any emergency in a particular quarter 
would call for a special concentration of troops. The normal arran^ 
ment, in the reign of Tiberius, was to have three legions in Spain, 
eight on the Rhine, seven on the Danube, four in Syria, two in Egypt 
and one in Africa. Four legions wore iransferred for the conquest of 
Britain; by that time, Spain could safely be left to one legion, and the 
Romans felt able to reduce the Rhine and Danube garrisons as welL 
There were other modifications later, but the general scheme of dis¬ 
tribution remained the same. Auxiliaries were allotted to the frontier 
provinces in about the same proportions as the legions; thus the total 
number of troops stationed in any given provin<» amounted to about 
twice the number of legionaries on service there. 

THE ROMAN PEACE 

Except for the Praetorian Guard, all the troops were concentrated 
in frontier provinces; the rest of the Empire was completely ungani- 
soned. A police force, organized on military lines at Lyons, was the 
nearest approach to a garnsoti that was to be found in Gaul. There 
were no troops of any kind in Greece or in Asia Minor. Behind the 
frontiers, the Roman Peace was firmly established. 

The frontier-provinces were governed by nobles who were soldiers 
directly responsible to the Emperor. The unfortified provint^ be¬ 
hind them were governed by men of the same class, responsible to 
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tbc Senate. This iruide little difTertnce, as the Senate was under the 
thumb of the Emperor; but it emphasized their unmilitaiy character. 
In practice, the Emperor ruled both, through the medium of his civil 
service, which, oddly enough, was composed in early times of freed- 
men who had been slaves of his household. These were mainly very 
highly educated Greeks, confidential private secretaries of the Em¬ 
peror, w'ho by sheer ability lurncd themselves from secieiaries into 
advisers and then into rninisiers of suiie. Vespasian, who valued 
character more than brains, gave more of these posts to the soldier 
class of the Knights; ultimately, most of the administration of the 
Empire was in the hands of the upper middle-class. They became re¬ 
sponsible for the office work of the central goverament, the collection 
of taxes in the provinces, poor-bw administration and distribution 
of relief, and a certain amount of le^t jurisdiction. In addition, the 
Knights were entrusted with the entire government of Egypt, which 
was not an ordinary province, but the private property of the Caesars, 
as it had once been of the Ptolemies; the bureaucracy which the latter 
had established was carried on by the Knights, and no Senator was 
allowed any place in the administration of the country. 

PROSPEROUS CniES OF THE EMPIRE 

Although the Empire was organized into provinces, it was only for 
purposes of aditiinUiration. Local patriotism was directed not to 
the Province, but towards the City. For the provinces were new, but 
the cities were many of them very old. In the East, some of them 
dated hack to the days of Sumer and Akkad and the great Oriental 
Empires, whose heirs the Romans were. In Africa, there were the 
foundations of the Phoenician marmera; even Carthage had been re- 
founded by Augustus. In the West, many of the cities had grown out 
of the old market-towns of the tribes, and a few, such as Marseilles, 
could claim a Greek ancestry. And, for all their insignificance in 
world politics, the ancieai Greek cities of Sicily and Greece itself kept 
^ivc the memory of a glorious past. The same feeling of pride existed 
in the new cities which the Romans established, planning them by the 
an which tb^ had learnt from the Greeks. At p»eace with each other, 
alJ these cities enjoyed a prosperity hitherto unknown. They had 
aqueducts to bring them pure water from the hills; scientific sanitary 
arrangerncRts; large markets; well-paved streets and covered foot¬ 
ways; elaboraie public baths; gymnasiums and wresUing-grounds; 
public buildings of all sorts, libraries, council-chambers, municipal 
offices, law-raurts, theatres, sculpture-galleries, lecture-rooms and, in 
the larger cities, huge amphitheatres for large-scale entertainments. 
Such as gladiatorial shows and witd-beasi hunts. That the cities were 
prosperous is shown by the scale upon which these things were pro¬ 
vided ; payment for these amenities came partly from the public funds 
and p^ly from the ^oerous gifts which were made by the wealthier 
inhabitants of the cities as a maniresiation of their civic pride. 
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Some cities were manufacturing centres, producing the articled for 
which their provitioe was most renowned; from the cities of the East 
came all kinds of textiles, leather goods, paper and parchment, glass 
and jewellery. From Gaul came mt quantities of pottery and bronze 
articles^ Other provinces had other speciaUlicsK In most cases, the 
factory was in the city, and brought wealth to it. Transport was easy, 
both along the waterways and the network of magnificent roads which 
the Romans never tired of building; there were no tariff restrictions 
to hinder trade; all duties were for purely revenue purposes and were 
kept low. Every city had a certain amount of land attached to it; in 
the less fertile provinces this land provided the necessities of life; 
in the more fertile provinces, it produced com^ wine and olive oil for 
export Some cities were neither industria.1 nor agricultural, but 
purely commercial; Treves on the Moselle grew wealthy as the city 
through which supplies passed, on their way from Gaul to the army 
on the Rhine. One or two of the cities of Greece and Egypt existed 
on tourist traffic; Athens had long lost her old commercial pros- 
perity^ but she remained a university town, and even the unlearned 
were glad of the opportunity to visit her and spend money there in 
order to see the sights and the glories of a world t hat had passed away. 

LANDOWNERS AND PEASANTS 

All of the Land in the provinces did not belong lo the cilies, Much 
of it formed the estates of the Emperor^ and was an unportant source 
of income to him. The methods by which he farmed them varied; 
in some places skvc labour was stiff used, though all the earlier Em¬ 
perors raized that this sj'stem was not profitable in the long run. 
Accordingly, they preferred, where possible, to let their lands to 
tenant farmers, many of whom sub^let much of thetr bolding to 
smaller tenants. Besides the Imperial estates, there were lands be¬ 
longing to companies and private people in the ctlics, large land- 
owners who let their land* like the Emperor; these men spent pan of 
their time on their estates, in their villaSt large -country houses which 
were scattered all over the Empire. Often the viUa was a sort of home 
farm; sometimes it was the centre of a ru nil industry. Many of them, 
particularly in Italy and Gaul^ were very luxurious; the chief rooms 
had elaborate mosaic floors, and particular attention was paid to the 
bathrooms, which were arrang^ on the Turkish-bath principle. 
Central heating was another very general feature. The really large 
villas even had their own amphitheatres. Living in the country was 
made by the Romans exceedingly comfortable. 

This for the rich Landowners. However, the great majority of 
the inhabitants of the country were not landowners but peasants, small 
tenant-farmers and hired labourers. These lived not in the citi«, but 
either in tiny farms or in villages; they thus remained largely in the 
state in which they existed before the coming of the Romans. They 
were little affected by the brilliant civilization of the nearby cities; 
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they looked upon them with a mixture of awe and jealousy. Kot for 
them the excitements and the amusement of the town; when their 
rent was paid (in kind more often than in money) they had little to 
spend on luxuries. Their only way of escape from their conditions 
was to join the amy; from the time of Marcus Aurelius onwards the 
peasant population was the chief source of recruiting. This division 
of the population into the people of the cities who bad the wealth 
aud the people of the country who had the arms was to have grave 
results in days to come. But until the last years of Marcus Aurelius 
all seemed well; the whole of the Roman world was enjoying un- 
e^mplcd prosperity, and subsequent generations looked back upon 
this trine as having been the golden age of Roman history, 

SEEXIS OF IMPERIAL DECAY 

pus two centuries of government by Emperors had produced 
order oiit of chaos and prosperity out of bankruptcy* Augustus had 
bujJt well. But if Cato could have foreseen what was to happen dur¬ 
ing those 200 years, he would have been not so much impressed by 
the gloncs of imperiaJ civilization as shocked by the thought of those 
who had created them and those who now enjoyed them For the oid 
Knatorial adhocracy had been swamped. Many noble famUies had 
^n kdJod off by jealous and suspicious Emperors, like Nero and 
Domitian; those that remained had to rub shoulders in the Senate- 
house with upstarts frorn all owr the world. Not that the Senate 
counted for much; occasionally it had a voice in the appointment of 
a new Emperor, and it still carri<^ out a certain amount of ad min is- 
tration, under the Emperor; but it was rapidly approaching the posi- 
uon Jt ultimately fiU^, that of the town council of the city of Rome. 
And we city w^ losing much of Its importance. Jt was still the capi- 
- ** Empire, the seat of the central government; it was con¬ 

tinually being embellished by the Emperors with huge and sometimes 
^uliful buildings. Augustus built himself a great palace, which 
Domitian enlarged; Vespasian made the lai^ amphitheatre called 
the Colosseum; Hadrian built a lovely temple to the gods of the 
seven plane^. Trajan cut away a large part ofa hill in order to con- 
struct a really commodious market-place; and other Emperors en¬ 
riched the city with quantities of statues and columns and triumphal 
arches and public baths. 

But for all this, Rome was slipping backwards. To be a native of 

Italy, was no lon^r a quaiificalion for a great 
public canr. In practice, few of the distinguished men of the Empire 
were Italians._ In the firet century, Sjuin was the hothouse of talent 
of all descriptions, and in the second, it had the distinction of provid¬ 
ing the first non-Italian Emperors, Trajan and Hadrian. Their suc¬ 
cessors, Antoninus the Good and Marcus Aurelius, came from Gaul, 
In the second century, Africa became prominent, partkuLirly in the 
realm of literature, and at the end of it she, too, produced an Em- 
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pcror. Scptimius Scvenis, and an imperial dynasty. 
lurn or the Balkans, and other pravmces played their part, he 
Romans had conquered the Mediterranean world and then failed to 
rule it: but they etiabled it to rule iucLf. 

The problem of Empire were parUy solved, partly 
the military assistants of the Emperors. Agnp^ who 
Augustus oa the throne, and fought his waR for him at 
the was a loyal sobordmaie; although, had he survived hii^ 
He. and not Tiberius, would have been Augustus sui^ssor, he was 
never suspected of desiring the Emperor s death- Others. 
manicus, who did yeoman service m resionng Roman prtsu^ m 
Germany during ihc reign of Tibenus, and Corbdo. 

Parthians in the early years of Nero, were 

strength of the early Emperors lay m the ability of Ae generals th^ 
chose^o serve them; their weakness in th eir naiu^ fear of outstand¬ 
ingly successful soldiers as possible rivals for the imperial throne. 

CHAPTER 18 

aiRlSTlANlTY AND ITS RIVALS 

The Empire was a collectioa of peoples of very different descen^ 
speaking different languages, with only one thing in comnion-'lhcir 
allegiance to Rome. By the ihird century there was no real disunc- 
tion of status left between the inhabitant of the city of Rome and the 
inhabitant of Cadiz or Damascus or York; there was no pobiial m- 
fetioriiy. lio feeling that the Romans were an opp^sor race. Whm 
Caracalla, Septimius Severn s' son, gave Roman cilizeoship to all free 
men in the Empiie, he did little more than give the force ofjaw to 
an eristing situation. The Roman Empire a thing raken for 
granted in the Western world, to which all civilized people belonged. 
There was no nationalism within the Empire; there could be no cry of 
“Gaul for the Gauls” or "Britainforthe Briioits'\because there never 
had been a united Gaul or a united Britain, but only colicciiors of 
tribes, vaguely related, who happened to live in Gaul or Bniam. Nor 
was language mott of a u* than race; for whatever their naiiye 
tongue the inhabitants of the Empire could mostly speak Latin in 
the West and Greek in the East; to speak two languages fluently is 
not a difficult thing, but simply a matter of habii and opportunity. 
The one thing that could rival their loyalty to Rome in the minds 
of Roman ciTOfins religion- In the days of iht Republic, uiis 
would have been inconceivable; for then religion was simply a part 
of ihe state. In Greece and Italy alike, the old Aryan gods had 
growm up with the city; they looked after it in peace and war. and 
they received payment by sacrifices and building of temples, Greek 
i(ieas spread Inio Rome; a great many Cftles^ which really belongsd to 
the gods of CreecCp came to be told abnoui ihc gods of Rome; ivben 
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Greek phnosophy came to Rome, these tales were regarded as 
legends. The educated Roman of Cicero's day had really no religion; 
he went through the form of worshipping the gods, because they were 
p^ of the state system. He might even be a priest, and he would use 
his priesthood as a means of ornamenting his social position; if he 
could fake a few oracles, it might be useful to him politically. Eacept 
among simple people in country places, the Aryan gods, whether of 
Greek or Roman origin, were dead. Such moralily as can be derived 
from religion, the educated citiien of Rome usually derived from 
the teachings of the great Greek philosophers. 

At no stage of the world’s history has mankind found it possible 
to live for long without religioo. The decay of the Western gods 
proved the opportunity for the triumph of the religions of the East. 
From the end of the second century b,C. onwards, there was a con¬ 
stant sucoession of new faiths coming in from the Eastern lands, 
from Egypt, from Palestine and later on from Persia, 

From Egypt there came, about 100 b.c,, the worship of Isis, the 
mother goddess. This religion appealed to women especially. Wor¬ 
shippers committed a voluntary act, taking part in an emotional and 
rat^r noisy ceremony. The goddess shared in their Joy and their suf¬ 
fering; instead of cold formality, there was a feeling of personal con¬ 
tact. Isis taught few lessons of morality, much of her ritual was im¬ 
moral in tone, but stress was laid on the importance of the individual, 
and thus, in some degree, prepared the way for the higher religions 
that were to come. 

The cult of Isis and of other oriental gods was not altogether wel¬ 
comed by the ruling classes in Rome, They did not themselves believe 
in the state gods, but they found them useful; anything that tended 
to make the masses disbelieve in them was a threat to their own 
political ascendancy. Those nobles who were philosophers and had 
high moral ideas deriv^ from their philosophy. looked upon the new 
religions as merely being in the nature of degrading superstitions, 
and feared that they would destroy the old Roman austerity. 

BMAUClJRATION OF EMPEHOR WORStUP 
It was not surprising, therefore, thai part of Augustus’ programme 
of reconstruction was a religious revival, an attempt to infuse new life 
into the dead gods of Rome. After Julius Caesar’s murder, a temple 
in honour of Isis had been decreed in a moment of weakness; Augus¬ 
tus suspended this, and tried to turn men back to Jupiter and Diana 
and the rest of the old gods. The attempt was vain. The people en¬ 
joyed the pageantry that Augustus gave them; it was a sign of re¬ 
newed peace and prosperity. The poet Horace was called in to write 
a hymn: he produced some polished verses, but his heart was not in 
it. It was not Jupiter who had made them prosperous, it was Augus¬ 
tus, They were prepared to worship him. 

The worship of a man was an idea entirely new to the people of 
Rome itself. In the Eastern parts of the Empire, it was not at aU 
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MW. The earliest Greek legends told of heroes who had beconie gods 
after their death; in the Eastern lands, potentates had been wor¬ 
shipped, Alexander the Great and his successors no less than Ham¬ 
murabi, Sargon and the Pharaohs. When the Romans conquered the 
East, their victorious generals were surprised to find that, in the eyes 
of many, they were regarded as gods. In the East, then, the idea was 
familiar; in the West, it was novel and meant a great deaL The 
method of the worship differed in different places; bm throughout the 
Empire Augustus received divine honours of some sort or other* 
The movement started spontaneously; Augustus seems to have been 
even a little shocked when it came to Italy, and tried vainly to stop 
it. He saw that what had begun as an expression of enthusmstk 
gratitude might be made politically profitable. A common object of 
worship would help to bind the Empire together. Further, the as¬ 
semblies of people who came together to worship him made it pos¬ 
sible for him to have direct communication with them instead of 
through his go^^eraors. Once he realized the advantages to be ob¬ 
tained from this new cult, Augustus did his best to spread it; in Gaul 
and Germany, he ruthlessly imposed it on his subjects, and they 
had to worship him as a god whether they liked it or not. 

RELIGIOUS CULTS FROM THE EAST 

But the religious value of Emperor-worship died quickly. When 
the horrors of the civil wnr had faded from men*s minds, and a 
generation had grown up for which the imperial system was a matter 
of course, the enthusiasm that had proclaimed the Emperor a god 
faded, too. The worship continued; all Emperors who were not con¬ 
spicuous failures became deified, at any rate when they died, but 
Emperor-worship became as formal and lifeless as the worship of the 
old gods of Rome. Something more personal was needed to saLisfy 
the unexpressed desires of the masses throughout the Empire. The 
educated nobility sought satisfaction aud consolation for the mys* 
terious unhappiness of the Int of man in philosophy; simpler people 
looked elsewhere. Increasing numbers adopted the worship of Isis, 
which Augustus had failed to dJscournge permanently; others turned 
to similar mystery religions from the East, cults whose chief feature 
was a rather unhealthy excitement. A few, even in the first century^ 
embraced the new faith of Christianity, which educated Romans 
looked upon as a rather obscure offshoot of the religion of one of 
the most troublesome races in the Empire, the Jews* 

Rome first met the Jews as a friend, when she saved them from 
Aniiochus the Ulustdous. Later, they incurred the wrath of Pompey^ 
who besieged and conquered JerusaJem. National prosperity and 
religious energy had increased under the Maccabee princes; they held 
a territory larger than SoLomon^s^ and they converted many of its 
Gentile inhabitants* There were probably four million Jews in Pales¬ 
tine under Augustus. He formed the southern part of the country 
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into the province of Judaea i Galilee and Transjordanja he left to 
client kings, called Herod, while the Chief Priitst and his Council, the 
Sanhedrin, exercised certain powers in Jerusalem, 

The Torah, or law of Moses, was the centre of Jewish life. Rabbis, 
or teachers, explained its difficulties, and their teaching eventually 
formed the Talmud, The synagogues of Palestine fostered religious 
fervour. Jehovah remained "a jealous God", and the Rabbis kept 
his worship free from foreign influence. 

The Roman governor in Jerusalem rarely interfered with Jewish 
su^ptibilities, making concessions which were granted to no other 
religion. Ou^de Palestine the Jew, who had Jong ceased to be a 
faimer, practised the lessons of commerce and finance he had learned 
from his Phoenician cousins. His success aroused the same jealousy 
which Tyre had once stirred in the Hebrew prophets; occasionally 
the Italian Jews were expelled, but they soon returned to do business 
as usual. In spite of their unpopularity, the purity of their religion 
imp^ed their neighbours and they won converts over wide areas, 
particularly in Asia Minor. But the Torah seemed too narrow to 
win the allegianoe of the Gentile world. Some Jews were beginning 
to Imd it msuflkieiit for their needs and blamed its striciest adherents 
the P^riseesp for burying the object of their worship under a ma $5 of 
wearisome details. Though the Roman world longed for a religion 
which would heal its wounds, the Torah of the Jews could notsatisfv 
Its needs. ^ 

THE teaching OF JESUS CHRIST 
Yet it was among the Jews that such a religion arose. Late in the 
reign of Tiberius a young carpenter, named Jesus, left His home at 
Naiareth in Galilee, which Herod ruled, and went about the country 
traehing the people and healing the sick. His closest friends were 
^ter, James, John and nine other apostles; they went with Him in 
His journeys through Palestine and learned His teaching of a new 
way of life. He also sent out a band of seventy followers “two and 
two before His face" with the message “the Kingdom of God is 
corne nighTo you”. He and His companions spent much of their time 
with the sick and the suffering, women as welJ as men. 

Everywhere Jesus attracted large crowds, who were fascinated by 
His teaching and believed Peter’s cry: “Thou hast the words of 
eternal life,” While rejecting the formalism of the Pharisees, He 
built upon the old faith of the Jews. He told men to centre their lives 
on llie One God who was their Father and to pray that the Father’s 
will should be done on earth. But He swept away the narrow nation¬ 
alism of the old religion and put in its place a gospel of meekness and 
love. “Love your enemies,” He cried, "bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you and pray for them that despitefully use 
you and persecute you," To a world ruled by power and wealth He 
brought His new message of pity. His blessbg went not to the 
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Statesman or the warrior but to the poor in spirit, the pure in heart, 
the mcrcirul and the peacemaker. In place of the wisdom of 
Hellene or Hebrew He set the virtues of the child: '"except ye become 
as one of these bttle ones ye cannot enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven." 

Teaching such as this first irritated and then alarmed the Jewish 
leaders; “for the people heard Him gladly.” An orderly society re¬ 
sented brilliant criticism of its established values. The exhortation: 

‘ Sell whatsoever thou hast and give to the poor,” seemed to lead 
straight to social anarchy, Jesus was fearlessly outspoken and never 
shrank from denouncing the leaders in front of the people. For three 
years He carried out His work of teaching and healing. Then the 
authorities decided that He must be stopped. Or one of His visits to 
Jerusalem to celebrate the Passover, after He had taken His Last 
Supper with His twelve Apostles, He was seized and brought before 
the High Priest, Caiaphas. To the charge of blasphemy against the 
Jewish law was added that of treason against the rule of Rome. The 
governor, Pilate, tried to pass the responsibility to King Herod of 
Galilee, but was forced, against his better judgment, to put Jesus 
to death. So on the hill called Calvary outside Jerusalem Jesus 
of Hazareth was crucified between two thieves. 

Pilate thought it was all over. But this was not the end. From 
every point of view the Crucifixion of Jesus set the seal on His min¬ 
istry. As a Roman, Pilate had blundered badly by giving unnooKsary 
advertisement to a troublesome section of a troublesome people. To 
the followers of Jesus, who believed that He was the Messiah, (he 
Christ, the Anointed One, the Son of iIk Living God, the Crucifixion 
and the Resurrection which followed it became the central facts of 
their religion. John and Peter and the rest had shown cowardice 
when their Master was arrested; after His death they were filled with 
a new Spirit, which defied Rome and Jerusalem alike. 

Early Christianity seemed merely a heresy directed against ortho¬ 
dox Judaism, But the Jews were spread over much of the Roman 
world and the heresy was likely to reach their scattered communities. 
The Apostles were simple men; but their burning faith in Jesus and 
their steady loyalty to Him revolutionized the minds of those to 
whom they preached Christ Crucified. They travelled among the 
Jews of the Dispersion, and made converts among men and women 
who felt the need of something more than, the orthodox religion, 

PAUL AND THE SPREAD OF CHHISTlANtTY 

The man who saw that the message of Jesus Christ was universal 
was Saul of Tarsus. He believed that the gospel of love was meant 
for all mankind and that Christianity could carry to the whole world 
the great Jewbh doctrine that there b one Cod only. Saul was a 
strict Jew, a highly educated man, and a Roman dti^, Hb early 
training in Asia Minor and Jerusalem bad made him one of the 
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ficfOTst opiwnents of Christianity; his conversion on the Damascus 
road caused consteniatioo amojig his old companions. For Paul as 
he now became known, was not one for half measures; he threw over 
the details of the Mosaic taw; he attacked both those who wanted to 
destroy Christianity and those who wanted to keep it as a part of 
Judaism. Being Paul, he had his way. ' 

Paul was the idea] missionaiy for the Roman world. True he was 
not much to I^k at, a stumpy little man suffering from some disease 
or UK wtuch niade him peer about m a curious way. But con- 
stitulionally. he was amazingly tough; he suffered constant hardship 
and ilhtrcatment without pemanent iil^ffecL Mentally, he was per- 
fecily equipped. He had the serious attitude of the Jew towards re¬ 
ligion; hjs Greek education had made him alert, and able to meet 
anyone on level terms in argument; and he had the self^^nfidence 
that only Roman citizenship could give in the Roman world Thus 
endowed he set out to convert mankind; throughout Asia Minor and 
Greeffi he founded obtirches, communities of the faithful, and he 
ended his career a pnsoncr, but sUll a missionary, in Rome itself, 

THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
Paul had his disciples and imitators, and throughout the first cen- 
tury the gospel spread. In Ncro*$ reign, there were enough Chris- 
dpns m Rome for them to be accused of causing the Great Fire It 
^ second centu^ that the Roman Government began 
to them as a problem. There was still no general pcrsecutiM; 
but there were ocrasional outbreaks of animosity, and a Christian 
when once accused, stood little chance in a court of law. Unlike the 
Jews, they were not enempied from the worship of the Emperor - yet 

to take a ny pa rl m It was to betray their own fa jth. 

Stilly m the first two centuries, the Chrktbns were mostly let alone 
Md they quietly built up the ChrisUan Church. At first, there was no 
central organization; there were assemblies of Christians in most im¬ 
portant tow^ which met to worship God and perform the sacra- 
ments. ^hmes* they were visited by one of the great missionaries, 
or receiv-ed letters from them; many of these letters, especially those 
o aui, were treasured as a storehouse of doctrine, and are read in 
Chrisimn churches to-day. 

As the generation that had seen Jesus Christ grew old and died it 
^camc neoessaiy to have written records of His life and teaching; 
r these records survive to-day, and are called the Gospels. The 
fourth, the Gospel of St. John, is less simple than the others; it tells 
the story of Jesus bfc in a way that would appeal tu those who were 
s^ped ^ Greek philosophy. The need for this Gospel to be wrilten 
show-cd how far Paul’s work had suooeeded; Christianity was a re- 
hgmn not for the Jews alone, but for the world that derived its 
civiliiqition from the Creeks. All this Literature, with other literature 
now lost, was read aloud in the Churches, and ensured a common 
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tradition of belief and ritual; in time, re^lat cominttnicatioii between 
the churches was established, and early in the third cemuiy, it became 
the practice for the Bishops, who were overseers elected by the laity 
of each church, to meet at the chief town of their province. From 
this, it was but a step to the World Councils, which began in the 
fourth century and undertook to settle controversial questions. 

ROME AND TEIE JEWS 

If the Roman Government was, on the whole, tolerant of the 
Christians in the first two centuries, it was because they were, as a 
rule, inoffensive. Not so the orthodox Jews. For them, God'sking* 
dom was of this world; the presence of a Roman governor in Jera- 
salem was a perpetual challenge to Jehovah. Judaea was always alive 
with nationalist feeling, which the more prudent of the Jewish leaders 
could only keep in check when the Romans were tactful. Is Nero's 
reign, mistakes on both sides led to war, which only ended when Ves¬ 
pasian had become emperor; his son, Titus, captured Jerusalem after 
a six months* siege. The Jews still nursed their grievances, and there 
was a second outbreak during the reign of Trajan, who planted a 
Roman colony in Jerusalem. When, in Hadrian's time, there was 
another rebcUion, it was the last. The temple was destroyed, a great 
part of the population was exterminated, and henceforth the Jews 
had no nation^ home until our own day. 

The joss of Palestine and the temple had two far-reaching results: 
Judaism ceased to be a religion which demanded the ritual of sacri¬ 
fice ; the Jew was cut adrift from his eastern home and became, in the 
main, a man of the west. There was no more blood and smoke in the 
dfsoTatr temple courts, in their stead, the Jew of the Dispersion had 
the Synagogue, the Scriptures, the Torah and the beginnings of the 
Talmud. The latter grew rapidly, fostered by a wise system of educa¬ 
tion. The Sanhedrin ceased to consist of politicians and was nsemited 
from the ranks of the learned. The Jewish community in Palestine 
still had a ruler in the Patriarch, who was recognized by the Roman 
Government. The Rabbis went wherever their fellow-couiitrymcn 
were scattered. Some of them found refuge in the east, where the old 
Babylonian community remained prosperous under the rule of the 
Prince of the Captivity ; in later centuries persecution came to them 
also, and the Dispersion spread to Persia, India and farther eastward. 

The majority went to the west, to Italy, North Africa, Spain, Gaul 
and even western Germany. Many of them tvere captives, sold in 
the slave-markets, which flourished on the triumphs of the legions. 
The Jew made an unsatisfactory slave; his attachment to the sabbath 
and his special food made him an awkward chattel in the home and 
the workshop. The Torah and the Talmud kept him aloof from his 
Gentile neighbours. Under the peaceful rule of Antoninus the Good 
memories of the fighting round Jerusalem died down, and the Jew 
was accepted as a useful member of the Empire. His education 
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helped him to excel in commerce arid science, and the free Jew was 
generous in ransoming his slave cousin from servitude. Hes way of 
life seemed odd to the Genlilep but though there were a few instances 
of local persecution, he preserved his religion and his own customs. 

THE PATHWAY TO CIVIX. WAR 

If, then, we look at the state of the Roman W'orld towards the end 
of the second century, w^e find a curiously confusing picture. At the 
head of it, there was a philosopher Emperor, Marcus Aurelius, who 
lived an austere life, according to the highest traditions of the Stoics, 
counting it virtue to be above aJJ human emotions. Officially, the 
Stale religion went cn^ together with the worship of previous Em- 
perors, but Marcus Aurelius refused to be worshipp^ himself. Of 
the nobility many were frankly irreligious; some were Stoics after the 
manner of the Emperor; more found some sort of satisfaction in the 
culls of the East. In the poorer classes, the worship of Isis and of 
other such deities was widespread ; an ever-increasing number were 
becoming Christians; and another religion, the worship of Mithras^ 
was gaining popularity, especially in the army. Mithras was origin¬ 
ally a Persian sun-god; on his journey westward, he accumulated 
various properties from other sources. The distinctive outward fea- 
ture of Mithraism wa$ baptism in the blood of bulls, but it was a 
purer and higher religion than this would suggest. It promised im- 
itiortaliiy, and this had to be bought by the observance of a high 
standard ofconduct^ which had much in common with the Christian 
Jaw of love. Not being a jealous"’ religion like Christjanity, it met 
with no official opposition, and spread rapidly. 

In curious contrast with this spiritual ferment was the apparent 
political stablliiy of the Empire. But in the Iasi years of Marcus 
Aurelius, there were signs that all was not so well as it seemed. 
Things were beginning to happen beyond the northern frontier; the 
plan of Marcus Aurelius to annex Bohemia was intended as a counter¬ 
attack upon tribes who had crossed the Danube and penetrated 
almost as far as the border of Italy. The vicious silliness of Aurelius^ 
son did not improve the situation; during his reign and the civil wars 
that followed it, the frontier deferuxs w ere neglected. Much of Sep- 
timius Severus’ life was spent in repeUing the Parthiaus in the E^t 
and the fierce tribes of Scotland in the North. The other Emperors 
of his dynasty kept the frontiers secure; but on the murder of the last 
of them in a.d. 234* the storm broke. 

The history of the next half-century is a tale of almost conslant 
dvfl war wiihia the Empire^ resulting in weakness which was an op- 
portunity for the powers and the tribes outside to invade and plunder 
it. Nineteen men wore the Imperial purple during those fifty years; 
many others made a bid for the throne. The causes of this anarchy 
were various. The most obvious was the lack of a satisfactory solu¬ 
tion lo the problem of the succession; the return of Marcus Aurelius 
H (h.w,) 
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and Scplimius Sevcrus to llie hereditary system had proved fatah be¬ 
cause of the uosiiltabitity of their descendants. In these disEistrous 
years, force became Che only mad to the throneduring the confitsion 
after Alexander Seii'crus^ deaths the Senate, for the last time, played an 
Important part in history by noitiinaung Emperors, but they were 
soon superseded by candidates of one or other of the armies* Frac- 
tically all the Emperors of this time died ^Holent deaths, most of them 
at the hands of their own armies. It seemed as if the soldiers actually 
enjoyed civil war; fore^rn successful Emperors who led them to vic¬ 
tory against the bubarians were murdered by theiiL 

The bulk of the army was now recruited from the peasantry, who 
had n.a part in the prosperous life of the cities^ and had long hated 
their inhabitants. Now their opportunity had come. Each new out¬ 
break of dvil war gave the soldiers a fresh chance of tooling the cities; 
even Septinuus Severus had not restrained bis men from destroying 
Lyons^ and such cities as Bysintiumi, Antioch and Abxandria all suf¬ 
fered at the hands of Roman soldiers. The civil wars, nominally 
fought to put first one and then another pretender on ibe throne, 
were in realty wars between a peasant soldiery and an urban bour- 
g^isie. Some of the Emperors tried !o save the civilization of the 
cities; but they were powerless in the hands of their troops, who were 
always ready to murder them if they were not granted full liberty of 
plunder. The soldiers were bound to win: the cities had no force ai 
their disposal; the anarchy came to< an end, after fifty years, only 
because the wealth of the cities was exhausted and the possessing 
class stripped of most of its power. Only Bdiain and Africa, which 
were far from the centre ofeivU war^ remained prosperous. 

PERSIANS AND GOTHS THREATEN RO^fE 

Thus occupied in pUbging the lerritory it was paid to defend, the 
Roman army had little time to repel foreign invaders^ Two new and 
foimidable enemies had arisen. After the fall of the Parthian Empire, 
its pkee had been taken by a native Persian dynasty, which aim^ at 
reviving the old glories of the Empire of Darius; and across the 
Danube had come into being the power of the Goths. This people of 
German slock had become poi^^rfuj in South Russia in the second 
century^ and were now moving westwards. They had first come into 
contact with the Roman Empire shortly after the deaLh of Septimius 
Severus, but had been beaten olT. They kept their eye, however^ on 
Rumania and the lands south of the Danube, and bided their time. 

When the civil wars began to occupy the attention of ihe Roman 
armies, the Goths struck. Their first attack took them far imo the 
Balkan peninsula, before they were drived buck. The second attack 
was more successful because it was only one of m&ny which the Em¬ 
pire had to face at the same tiiue. There was a new spirit abroad tn 
Gerinany: the small tribes were joining together, and their union 
made them formidable. The Gothic land-forces swept down upon 
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Gfieecc from the north; their fleets skirted the shores of the Black 
Sea, and passed through the Dardanelles to join the pirates of the 
Aegean, who had raised their heads again. Meanwhile, to the West, 
other German tribes were crossing the Upper Danube; the Franks 
and the Alemans were raiding Gaul by way of the Rhine; while the 
Alemans ravaged the Rhone valley, the Franks penetrated to Spain, 
and crossed the Straits into Africa. Farther north, another combina¬ 
tion of German tribes, known as the Saxons, were attacking the coast 
of Britain and the shipping of the Channel. In the East, the new 
power of the Persians overran Syria, and one of their armies made 
its way through the whole length of Asia Minor, 

ENDEPENDEMT DEFENCE OF THE PHOVINCES 

At first, the central Government was powerless to rneel the crisis, 
and the provini^s had to look to themselves for defence. In the East, 
the f^lying-point was Palmyra, one of the ancient cities of the 
Arabian desert. U had grown rich in the centuries before, because it 
lay In an oasis through which the caravans from Arabia passed on 
their way to Palestine and Syria. In the reign of Augustus it admitted 
the suierainty of Rome, and was treated with special favour by later 
Emperors. Il became more and more like a Greek city of the Roman 
world; but it was distinguished from the rest in being allowed and 
encouraged to have its own armed forces; the archers of Palmyra 
were famous all over the world. The triumphant progress of the Per¬ 
sians was a blow to the prosperity of Palmyra that its citizens could 
not afford to overlook. Seeing that no help was coming from the 
official Roman forea. they took action thtmseives, invading Meso- 
polamia and defeating the Persian army. Their leader assumed the 
title of King, with the assent of the Roman Emperor, who was only 
too gkd to be relieved of the responsibility of defending his eastern 
frontier. Upon the King’s death, bis widow, Zenobia, took over the 
reins of government. She was a woman of great learning and culture; 
in her court, Greek civilization seemed to flower again. She also pos' 
^s^ great praeded ability, and boundless ambition; it was. with 
justice that she regarded herself as a more worthy heir of Augustus 
than the rough soldiers who were being elevated for brief spells to the 
imperial throne by the armies of the West. The cities of the East 
welcomed her forces, which, unlike the official armies of Rome, came 
to preserve their civilization and not to destroy It; in a very short 
space of time, the rule of Palmyra was acknowledged from the Bos¬ 
phorus to the Nile. It was only when Zenobia showed signs of com¬ 
ing to terms with Persia that the Roman Emperor was stung to action. 

In the West, a somewhat similar situation arose. The raids of the 
Franks met with little resistance from the central Government; a 
soldier named Postumus, who set up a government on his own in 
OauU managed to drive them out. He did not claim to be the Em¬ 
peror of Rome; he founded, as it were, a new Empire of Gaul, in 
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which Spain and Britain jointd. This was not a nationai Empire^ it 
carried on the tiaditionsof Rome; all that happened was ibat pciri of 
ihe Rocmn Empirep suffering severely from barbarian mvasions, de¬ 
cided to put its own house in order. In other proAiinccSt other indC' 
pendent rulers arose, but none of them had the success or the im¬ 
portance of Posiumus or Zenobia. In Africa and in the Danube 
provinces^ tbe ocniraJ Government retained control; the former was 
vital, for it was the granary of the Empire; in the biter;, one of the 
aHcr Emperors of the time decided to deal faithfully with the Goths 
who were for ever swarming over the frontier, and were now trying 
to make Greece their permanent home. Both by land and he 
decisively defeated them, killing many and capturing more. After 
A.D, 270 we hear nothing furiher of the Goths for about a century, 

AURBLIAN RESTORES THE FRONTIERS 

This success showed that the Roman Empire was stUl capable of 
great things^ and the next Emperor, Aurclian, set about the work of 
restomtion. Au relkn, like alt the Emperors o f t he t i nf>e, was a soldier i 
he was a native of one of the Danube provinces, who, by sheer ability, 
had carved out for himself a distinguished military career He was 
immensely popular in the army, and troops would follow him any¬ 
where. Unlike many of his predecesso rs, he was not interested solely 
in his own enrichment and prestige; he thought much of the glories 
of the Empire that seemed to be vanishing. In particular, he regretted 
the establishment of independent kingdoms and tyrannies, and the 
threatened break-up of the Roman world. His first act on coming to 
the throne was to restore the Danube frontier; he abandoned 
Rumania as too difficult to hold; but any German who wntured 
south of the Danube had short shrift from him. He then went to the 
East to conquer Zenobia; he swept her forces out of Asia Minor 
whUe one of his lieutenants recaptured Egypt; then, after reconquer¬ 
ing Syria, he besieged and captured Palmyra itself. Zenobia was de¬ 
posed, and her city^ the glory of northern Arabia, was utterly de¬ 
stroyed. Aurelian then turned hack to Eurof^. In Gaul, Postumus 
was dead, but hts Empire continued under a civilian; Aurelian made 
short work of him, and when he celebraled his triumph in Rome, he 
could claim to have reunited the Empire, He was rightly hailed on 
all sides as the man who had restor^ the world. A year later, he 
suffered the usual fate of Emperors in his time: he was murdered by 
men of his own army. The Empire again reverted to civil war, but 
its frontiers were relatively secure. The cities of the Empire remained 
free from foreign marauders; plunder became the monopoly of the 
pldicrs of Rome, Even they grew tired of Oghtlog each other; when» 
in 234, Diocletian came to the throne, he was to enjoy twenty years 
of practically unchallenged power in which to cs^ny out the necessary 
reforms which had been made necessary by the long process of dis- 
integratlon in the administration of the Empire. 
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The progress of the Christian Church was a strong CQatrast to the 
aimlicss oortfusion of public afTalrs. As the Empire lapsed deeper into 
anarchy, the organization of the Christian community improved^ As 
the power of the Govemnient hecame less and less a thing that men 
could respect, so they turned more and more to the religion that 
could engross them and arouse their enthusiasm. Increase of num¬ 
bers did not necessarily mean increase of religious fervour; even m 
the second century, there had been a party in the Church which had 
counselled compromise, or at any rate flight, in the face of persecu¬ 
tion, Tertullian, the clever lawyer from Carthage who had been 
turned to CbristLajlity by the sight of men facing the most horrible 
kinds of death for the sake of their religion, would have none of this 
half-heartedness. He openly proclaimed that Christianity was waging 
a war upon the old Institutions of the Empire. He saw that the 
ordinary life of a Roman citizen implied acceptance of the pagan 
gods; the metal-worker would be c^ed upon to make a heathen 
image; the housc-dccoiator would be told to repair the temple of 
Jupiter; by long custom, the schoolmaster had to dedicate part of his 
fees to Minerva, the patron goddess of his profession* and he took his 
holidays on festivals of heathen gods. TertuLlian^s answer to these 
difficulties quite simple; the Christian must not recogruze the 
heathen gods in any way at nil. This was to set the Church in direct 
opposition to the siatc^ His wrrtingSj for all their violence and occa¬ 
sional bittemesSp proved an inspiration to those who came after him* 
giving courage and strength to the victims of the persecutions that 
were becoming more frequent and more cruel than ever before. 

OiRlSTtANTTY'S ANSWER TO PERSECUTION 

In his own time, these persecutions were not gcncial, nor were they 
part of the Imperial policy. Christianity offitnded against the law in 
many respects, and Christians were often prosecuted for these 
offence and called upon to renounce the religion that made them 
commit them; when they refused, they suffered death on the cross, 
or were burnt, or tom to pieces by wild beasts in the public amphi¬ 
theatres. It was not unt il the period of anarchy, how ever, that any 
Emperor tried to stamp out Christianity by a general persecution. In 
250, a ^neral edict was issued against it, on the ground that it was 
responsible for much of the lawlessness of a terribly lawless age. 
Many Christians renounced their faith; many suffered martyrdom 
rather than do so. All over the Empire, the worship of Christ con¬ 
tinued, in secret if not openly. In Rome itself they held their services 
unmolested in the Catacombs, the subterranean burial-pboes that 
their ancestors had dug near the city. 

Though it was easy to blame the Christians for the parlous state of 
the world, it was more difficult to stamp them out; by this lime, they 
were numerous and influential, and had public opinion to a great ex- 
lent on their side. After ten years, the Government gave it up; the 
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Chrbtians rcmaiaed free from persccuiJoo uoiil the reign of Diocle¬ 
tian. Then came their sharpest trial, mass executions on a scaJe not 
known before. But it was the darkest hour befoie the dawn. The 
Christians remained firm, ihe Government weakened; the Emperor 
might condemn, hut his officials hesSrated to earry out his orders. 
When DiocLcdan retired, the decrees against the Christians were wirh- 
drawn; his great successor Constantine became a Christian, and in 
323, proebJmed Christianity to be the official religion of the Empire, 

THE POLITICAL TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITV 
This was a great act of statesimoship; henceforth the loyalty of 
Christians towards the Slate was assured; but its effect on the Church 
was another matter. When Christianity had been a persecuted re^ 
Ugion, membership of the Church had entailed personal sacrifice; no 
one would become a Christian unless be believed in the faith from his 
heart. Now it seemed to be the road to favour and high office; there 
must have been many insincere professions of faith, fefore Constan¬ 
tine, in spite of disagreements among themselves, Christians had 
fac^ together a hostile world; now that the world smiled upon them, 
controversy ran riot. Much of it bore rich fruit; the Councils of the 
Church worked out a theology, without which a Cathohe or universal 
religion cannot stpd for long. The chief point at issue was the rela¬ 
tion of Jesus Christ, the Son of God^ to God the Father and to the 
Holy Spirit; the solution reached at the Council of Nicoea in Coa- 
stptioe's reign, that there arc Three Persons in One Cod, did not 
win universal acceptance. Quarrels arose between Catholics, who 
accepted this, and Arians, who rejected it; and in arguing about the 
nature of Jesus of Nazareth, both tended to forget His teachings. 

CHAPTER 19 

THE FALL OF THE EMPIRE IN THE WEST 

The ofiici^ recognidon of Christianity was the ctilmirtatron of a 
policy designed to put the Roman Empire oo its feet again. Con¬ 
stantine the successor of the man who originated the policy. The 
fifty years of anarchy, in the third century were brought to a close by 
the Illyrian Emperor Diocletian, who in 285 was raised to the throne 
by a victory over a rivul candidate. Dioclethm must rank with Augus¬ 
tus himself, Vespasian and Septimlus Sevems as a restorer of stable 
govemment; and in some respects his task was more diflkult than 
theirs, because of the devastating effect of the civil war that preceded 
tL The fair civilizaiton of the cities was in great part mined. The 
soldier-peasants who now had the power knew little of urban civiliza¬ 
tion ; Government officials took little interest in good administration, 
because, with civil war always inuninent^ they had no security of 
tenure. There was no Stability Ln anything, and for those who did not 
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find peace in the coniemplalioii of a future life, noth inn seemed worth 
while, ejtccpi to make money by force or fraud, and spend il while the 
going was good. 

Diocletian, who more of an organizer than a soldier, faced 
these problems realistically. The first thing to be done was to prevent 
the recurtenceofeivii war; peace was the first condition of prosperity, 
Accordingly he revived the principle of adoption, which had done so 
much to secure peaceful suMcssions in the second century; but he 
extended it by providing himself with three colleagues, and dividing 
the Empire into four militaTy districts which he shared out with 
them- His own gifts as an. administrator commanded their respect, 
and none of his col leases disputed his supreme authority; each of 
them had his own frontier to defend, and his opportunity of military 
glory. Diocletian was thus free to carry out his reforms in peact 

RU1-C tIV DIVINE RIGHT 

He could not hope to restore the conditions of the second century; 
he had to make the best he could of the third. The world he had to 
rule had lost all sense of Augustus’s subtle tradition; the idea of the 
Emperor being several Republican itiagistratcs rolled into one no 
longer had any meaning- Diocletian ihercfoit: abandoned all pre¬ 
tence of being anything else than a complete despot. He ruled by 
virtue of divine right, and was more tike one of the old kings of the 
East than a Roman. His court was modelled on that of Persia. His 
position was hedged round with pomp and ceremony; men admitted 
into his presence found him clothed in all the trappings of royalty, 
and had to make elaborate obeisance to him. From his lime, date 
many of the titles of courtesy that exist in Europe to-day; Dukes and 
Counts and Serene Highnesses were inventions of Diocletian- It 
must not be thought that DioeJetian used all thb ceremonial because 
he liked ii particularly. He was really a man of simple tastes who 
looked forward to leliriiig into private life, but he saw that the peopb 
he had to rule no longer fell reverence for old Roman customs and 
ideas, yet could easily be impressed by ostentatious display and out¬ 
ward magnificence, 

Together with this extcmal glorification of the position of the 
Emperor went the final disappearance of the administrative power 
of the ^natc. The rank of Senator was still honourable; but, outside 
Rome itself, the Senate had no powers and no duties. It became 
simply a town councLL d\l) the provinces were now directly adminis¬ 
tered by the Emperor, through an ever-increasing host of civil ser¬ 
vants. and the administration was far wider than before, owing to the 
decay of local self-government during the civil wars. 

Had these civil servants been a body of incorruptible men, con¬ 
cerned only with restoring the Roman Peace and the prosperity of 
the Empire, all might have been well- As it was, they too often 
regarded their position as an opportunity for personal enrichment. 
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and the Emperor, in his desire to check their extort ion s^ had to 
instittite a sort of spy system, a secret police who spied upon his own 
sen'ants. But these men were no less corruptible than the rest; and 
they bred an atmosphere of suspicion throughout the Empire. 

The necessity for tbb extraondimiry Institution, and its failure, 
show the poorness of the material with which Diocletian and Con¬ 
stantine had to deal. This^ more than any defect of their own inteUi- 
gcnce. accounts for the crude simplicity of their financial reforms. 
The financial situation that they had to face was serious. In the years 
of anarchy, the rival Emperors and pretenders and their troops had 
plundered where they could, and had allowed regukr systems of 
taxation to lapse. The subtle methods by which the early Emperors 
bad raised money, largely through various devices of inejircet taxa- 
tlon^ had completely gone by the board i Diocletian possessed neither 
lime nor sufficiently able ministers to restore them effectively, 
TAXATION AND SERFDOM 

Yet he had somehow to raise more money than the early Emperors 
had dreamed of. For the $ituaUon on the frontiers was far mote 
menacing. A repetition of the invasions of the third century must be 
avoided at all costs; for this, a complete mUitary reorganisation was 
necessary. The army, which had been gradually increasing from the 
300,000 of the second century, was now raised to over half a million; 
this made possible the creation of a large general reserve, which could 
be rushed, in wbok or in part, to any place on any frontier where 
hostUides had broken out. Thus, for the first time, the Roman Em¬ 
pire had a second Line of defence. This was admirable from a miltiary 
point of view ; but it cost money, which the Empire could afford far 
less in these latter days. 

To raise the money, Diocletian had to invent a totally new fonn of 
taxation. Not having a body of trained economists at his disposal, he 
could not be certain how much money indirect taxation, customs 
duties and the like would bring in; so he decided to raise his revenue 
by direct taxation, on a scale dictated by bis own needs, without re¬ 
gard to the taxpayer's capacity to pay. For this purpose, he adopted 
the simplest possible system, irrespective of fairness or ultimate 
effect upon the community. 

The people of the counity were taxed according to the land Ih^ 
occupi^. Each peasant or farmer was requited to declare the amount 
of land which he held; he and his heirs were then bound, for aQ time, 
to pay a yearly tax on that land; he could not get out of it by leaving 
his land, because, in the official register, he was recorded as its occu¬ 
pant, and must provide the tax. 

Thus began the institution of ^rfdom all over the Empire; a 
system which, in a more equitable form, had existed for centuries in 
Egypt, was made to apply in the crudest possible way to the whole 
Roman world. The cities were treated similarly. Here a list was 
made of citizens who were eligible to hold office, the qualification 
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being the possession of quite e srmJl amount of properly; from them, 
too, a fbe^ sum was exacted every year; and they were no more at 
liberty than the peasant-serfs to leave their place of abode to escape 
burdens. Farther, a system was gaining ground by which everyone 
who engaged hi trade was compelled to Join a commercial guilds 
from which he was not allowed to resign, and in which he had to 
enter his childrea. The cajpenier's son had to be a carpenter, the 
cobbler's a cobbler. Thus, in every branch of life, an hereditary 
castosystem like that of India to-day came into force; the Emperor 
got his taxes fairly regularly, but at the cost of debasing the status of 
the popniaiioD, taking away its freedom and crushing enterprise. 

The only comparatively prosperous people, besides the Imperial 
officials, were the large landlords, who let out their land to the serfs 
who were bound to continue as their tenants. Even they enjoyed only 
a precanoijs prosperity: for the system of serfdom Jed naturally to 
discontent among the peasants; when opportunity occurred, many 
fled from the boirors of civilization across the frontiers to the free¬ 
dom of barbarism. Now that the foreign conquests of Rome had 
ceased, fresh slaves were unobtainable; all that the Landowner could 
do to make his estate prosperous was to keep a watchful eye on his 
serfs, to see that they did not run away. It was not his fault that the 
system was oppressive; he merely made the best of a bad world. And 
he must be given credit for keeping the torch of culture burning in 
a community that was preoccupied with earning a scanty living. 
Civilization, which liad gradually become forgotten in the towns, 
found a rcfugie in the life of the country gentry. 

DIOCLETIA.N S TEMPORARY SUCCESS 

Although Diocletian did not put new life into the Empire, he did at 
least succeed in temporarily arresting its process of mortMity. The 
twenty years of his reign were a lime of peace within its borders, 
except for an abortive attempt by a Roman general to set up an 
Empire by himself in Sritain. On the frontiers, Roman arms were 
in the ascendant, and a notable victory wa$ gain^ over the Persians. 
On the miliiary side, Diocletian's system was so successTul that he 
fell himself justified at iasi in retiring into private life and watching 
his successors carry on the good work. 

UnfortunaieJy, the systemi broke down at once. The colleagues 
whom he had appointed squabbled, and a new series of civil wars 
began; from them, emerged triiimphant the son of one of DiocleiiaE's 
old colleagues, Constantine, one of the greatest of all the Emperors 
of Rome. Constantine faced much the same problems as Dioclelian 
before him, but he profited from his predecessor's mistakes. The 
Christians had been persecuted as a menace to the state; Constantine 
took the far wiser course of ateepting Christianity and aJlying it 
with the state. Diocletian had met the problem of frontier defence by 
appointing coUeagues responsible for different parts of the frontier; 
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Constantine saw that thh was the road to civiJ warp and therefore kept 
the whoJc Empire under his ovvn control providing for efFictent 
defence in a far more prnden^ though revolutionary way. He sa.w 
that the city of Rome was no lon^r the right capilal for the Empire. 
Recent Emperors had deserted her for towns in the north of Italy* 
where they could be nearer to the scenes of military operations; but 
tt needed the genius and bold imagination of Constantine to make 
a sharp oiScial break with the tradiuon of a thousand years. 

THE GREATNESS OF CONSTANTLNE 

He decided to the capital from Rome to By^ntiunii the 
strategic centre of the whole Empire. Here he could himscLf direct 
operations either against the tribes of Germany or the armies of 
Persia; the new reserve force could be sent rapidly along the great 
military highways to any point where danger threatened. The new 
capital was almost impregnable^ and its superb harbour afforded a 
base for the fleet, which could prevent any repetition of the Gothic 
sea-raid of the third century. Constantine had chosen well; long 
after old Rome had fallen into the hands of barbarians, the new 
capital remained secure; for over a thousand years it lasted as an 
Imperial city. It was fitting that the plaoc he chose and fortified and 
adorned with all the trappings of Roman civilization should be caUed 
Constantinople, the city of Constantine. 

Constantine was undoubtedly one of the greatest figures of the 
ancient world- His two immense feats of statecraft, the recognition of 
Christianity and the foundation of Consiantinople, mark him out as 
the wisest man of the fourth century; and if those who named him 
“the equal of the ApostIes^\ a title by which the Greek Church sdU 
commemorates him, attributed to him a saintliness which he was far 
from possessing, those who defamed his memory after his death were 
equally wnde of the mark. Charges of barbarous cruelty are recorded 
against him by pagan writers who were supporting a dying cause; 
and it is certain, that he was guilty of the Judicial murder of some of 
his own family. Whatever the truth may be, Constantine deserved 
well of the Empire and of civtlLzation. For, by his acts, he secured a 
centre of civilizaiion which remained unaffected by the barbarians 
who were so soon to overrun the Empire in the West* 

RENEWED DiVlSrONS IN THE EMPIRE 

But where Constantine failed was where his predecessors had fail^, 
in the matter of the succession. At his death in 337, he divided his 
Empire among his three sons, and this meant further civil wars which 
the Empire could afford less than ever. The situation on the frontiers, 
which had been comparatively quiet since the accession of DiockEian* 
soon became dangerous again. In the middle of the century a serious 
invasion of Gaul had to be checked by vigorous aclion on the part 
of a great soldier, Julian, who subsequently became Emperor, and 
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obtained fame from hh vain attempt to reintroduce Pagatiism at ifie 
expense of Christianity. But his campaign against the Persians, a 
better or^nbccd and therefore more formidable enemy than the 
German invaders, was less suocessrul; he died before his eLabomte 
plans were completed, and his successor signed a treaty with Persia 
that gave away all he had won. In the next year, a.d. 364, the inevi¬ 
table return to the system of a dual Empire was made; one man could 
no longer face the enemies of Rome on all her frontiers. Two 
brothers divided the Empire, and for a dozen years, kept it free from 
invasion. Then the ciisis came. 

The immediate trouble was with the Goths, the East German people 
who had wrought havoc in the previous century. They had been kept 
at bay by Diocletian, and, in the reign of Constantine, when they had 
attempted to cross the Danube, they had been severely defeated, and 
had been glad to accept terms of peace. They were on friendly terms 
with Constantineas successors; and gradually became more civiLized. 
For some time Christianity had been spreading among them. About 
340, the missionary Ulfila translated the Bible into Gothic, and 
spread the Gospel throughout their lands; but unluckily for the peace 
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of the world, the fortn of Ulfila's Ckristianity waj that of the Arian 
heresy, which had been rejected by the Church within the Empire at 
the Council of Nicaea In the reign of Constaptinc. The difference 
between Arian and Onhodo^t Christianity turned on the relation of 
Christ and the Father. It must have bwn hopcies^Iy obscure to the 
barbarian mind ; but the fact that a Council held under the auspices 
of Constantine had decided against the Arians gave it a vast political 
importance; to be an Arian was often regarded as a chaUenge to the 
authority of the Empire* Thus the Christianity of the Goths» which 
might have Hnked them to the Empire, form^ instead a barrier. 

HUNS AND GOTHS 

A new enemy pressed on from centra] Asia. The Hnns were a 
Mongolian people, who had no fixed homeSp but wandered about 
during the sumnier. Looking for somewhere to settle down for the 
winter. They carried all their property in horse-drawn carts. Never 
staying in one place for two years at a time, th^ had no ideas about 
the value of land or immovable property; whatever they found on 
their wanderings, they used up at once by the first method that occurred 
to them. People of other races they regarded as obstacles to be pushed 
out of the way; and they usually succeeded. For there was a terri¬ 
fying ferocity about these sallow devdish creatures who dug their 
spurs into their horses and swept down like a hurricane upon the foe. 
and in the eyes of the milder peoples of the West, they seemed almost 
irresistible. They observed no rules of war; they never dreamed of 
entering into friendly relations with other peoples; they cither killed 
them or made them staves. Thus their progress westwards was one 
of simple murder and pillaging. Of all the peoples with whom the 
Romans came into contact during their long htstoiy, the Huns aJoue 
never stowed any sign of knowing the meaning of metcy* 

But, at present, the Romans were not to suffer in person* The 
Huns moved slowly. At the beginning of the third century, they had 
been harassing the moribund Parthian Empire; it was not until after 
the middle of the fourth that they be^n to trouble the Goths of 
Rumania. When they did come, they proved irresistible; after a 
rather half-hearted rcsistanoe, the Goths fled in terror before the 
ferocious hordes, and massed on the Danube bank to ask for shelter 
within the Roman Empire* The Eastern Emperor, Valens, admitted 
them, rightly thinking that to do so would save him from having to 
face the Huns; the Goths could be excluded only by a w^ar which 
would weaken the Roman power and make the Empire an easy prey 
W'hcn next the Huns should advance. So huge trib« of Goths were 
ferried across the Danube, to settle down, they hoped, to a peaceful 
and civilized life. 

Unfortunately, the people of the Empire, and especially the Im¬ 
perial officials, did not see the mutter m the Siame light as their guests. 
The latter were barbarians, they thought, and must be treated as such- 
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It took only two yitars for war to break out: the Romans were unpre¬ 
pared, and suffered a tremendous defeat in 373, at the battle of 
Adrianopk, where VaJens and two-Uiirds of his army were killed. 
It was the mailed Gothic cavalry that won this victory; and front now 
on, until the inventton of gunpowder, the knight in armour was 
supreme upon the battlefields of Europe. It looked m if there were 
nothing but the walls of Constantinople to prevent the Goths from 
ovemuining the whole of the Eastern Empire. 

As had happened before in Roman history, the hour brought 
forth the man; a Spanish soldier, descended from the family that had 
formerly produced a great soldier-emperor tn the person oflrajan, was 
proclaim^ Emperor of the East by the western Emperor? and this 
Theodosius knew not only the arts of war, but the art of keeping 
peace. A senes of campaigns took the fighting spirit out of the Goths. 
Tactful treatment of them after this had been accomplished, and limn 
control of the officials who had to come in contact with thcin^ turned 
them for a time from a menace Into a firm bulwark of Empire. 

THEODOSIUS COMPLETES THE WORK OF CONSTANTINE 

Having saved the Empire in the East from dissolutioDt Theodosius 
now did hxs best to put it in good order. He completed the work of 
Constantine in religiDUS matters. IF his methods with Arians and 
other hcrcucs were at times unduly forceful. It W 55 because he wished 
to put an end to the religious controversies that were turning men's 
minds away from the service of the State and from the practice of true 
reli^on alike. If old-fashioned people regretted his abolition of 
pcient institutions such as the Olympic Games, he was none the less 
justified in seeing in them a continuation of paganism which a 
Christian state ™uld no longer countenance. In civil matters, he 
showed great wisdom ; economy was his watchword, and never bad 
it been more necessary^ He set an example by reducing the expenses 
of his court: and many of his laws were directed to reducing those of 
his subjects, particubrly by checking the extortions of the civil ser¬ 
vice. By his prudent policyp he was able to give peace and a measure 
of recovery to the East, and at the same time, much-needed assistance 
to hb colleagues in the West, where a fresh series of pretenders was 
threatening to break np the Empire. But in 395, at a moment when 
the Jegitimate Emperor of the West had been murdered, and Theo¬ 
dosius had defeated and executed his murderer, Theodosius him¬ 
self died. Both thrones W'cre vacant, and were given to the two 
sons of Theodosius, aged seventeen and eleven. The elder bore 
nominal rule in the East, but the real power was in the hands of a 
Greek official, the Chamberlain of the Palace ; the younger was placed 
under the guardianship of a barbarian soldier, the Vandal Stilicho. 

Thb was a very significant fact. Without any large-scale mili¬ 
tary invasion, the barbarians had established themselves in great 
numbers within the Empire during the fourth century. Valens's 
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admbsion of the Ooths from across the Danube had been typical; 
similar seHlemeats took place across ihc Rhine. The enlistmeat of 
many Germans, to fid the gaps in the Legions, aided the process of 
peaceful penetraiion^ Theodosius had made the best of a tendency 
that he could not arrest^ and used the invaders to defend his territory. 
For the West German was a more civilized being than the East 
German, and it was better to welcome him than to have to face his 
more alarming coustn. But if Theodosius attempted to educate and 
Romanize his proteges, he faded; instead of the barbarians becoming 
Romanized, the Ronmns became barbarized. So there seemed 
nothing shocking in the fact that the real ruler of the Western Empire 
was a Vandal, a member of one of the East German tribes. Stilicho 
was a very eifidenl ruler, and proved himself to be a staunch 
defender of the Empire against his Own kinsmen. He had need to be. 

ALARIC*S SACK OF ROME 

The Goths, whom Theodosius had conquered and pacified, saw in 
his death an opportunity for plunder, and descended again on 
Constantinople. Their king. Alaric the Bold, had no desire to break 
up the Empire; he only wanted to do the best that he could for him¬ 
self and his people withiti iL Accordingly, he accepted a bribe from 
the govemmeni at Constantinople to go away and ravage some other 
place, and after plundering Greece for a few years, turned his atlen^ 
tion to Italy. There he was opposed by Slilicho, who kept him at bay 
for some years. But when the young Emperor of the West reached 
manhood he grew tired of his great adviser. His execution of Stilicho 
trade possible the triumph of AJaric; the Emperor had neither the 
vigour to oppose the Goths nor the sense to grant their demands^ In 
410, Alaric besieged and captured Rome, and give it over to his 
troops to sack. It was no longer a seat of government; the Western 
capital was a t Ravenna, on the cast coast of Italy* But Rome was still 
the most famous city of the world, and it had not been captured by a 
foreign enemy for eight hundred years. The news caused consterna¬ 
tion aB over the world, though it created no new political situation; 
the damage had been wrought before. The city recovered; AJaric's 
troops had done less harm than might have b^n the case; but the 
Western Empire was never to recover from the ravages that he had 
indicted all over it for the last ten years. 

The stout resistance that Stilicho had put up had been at the 
expense of the frontier defence$ of the north. To oppose Alaric, he 
had denuded ihc garrison on the Rhine, and a host of German tribes. 
Vandals and others, had swariiied over the undefended frontiers into 
Gaul, and through Gaul to Spain. In the far north, the legions had 
been withdrawn from Britain^ which, a generation later, sufTered 
practically unchecked invasions of heathen barbarians-^Picts from 
Scotland, Scots from Ireland, and Saxons from across the North Sea^ 
Abric's death and the withdrawal of his forces from Italy did not 
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enable the Imperial govemmenl to recover control of its northerly 
dominions. The situation was accepted, and the Goths were used 
against more barbaric peoples, just a$ Theodosius had once used 
them in the East. Gaul became divided into three kingdoms: that of 
the West Goths in the south-west, the Burgundians in the south-east, 
and the Franks in the north. These ail recognized the Western 
Emperor as their overlord, but it cannot be said that they allowed 
him to control them in any way, though they were ready to fight for 
him when their own interests demanded it. 

The Vandals had gone into Spain, where they met with weak 
resistance from the Imperial troops; eventually they made peace with 
the Emperor, very much on their own terms, ihongh ihey acknow¬ 
ledged his authority in theory. Spain was not rich enough to last 
these barbarians for Jong; though they liked living on the land, they 
had no desire to work it for a living, and they cast longing eyes on the 
smiling fields of the provinoc of Arrira.p the richest part of the Roman 
world* So, after twenty years in Spain, their king Gaiseric led them 
across the Mediterranean, and overran the country. But howes'er 
formidable they were in the field, they knew nothing about siege- 
craft, and the wailed cities of Africa held out for a long time. Whnt 
be could not achieve by force of arms, Gaiseric resolved to do by 
treachery. He made peace with the Empire, and lulled the Romans 
into a false sense of security; then suddenly^ without any declaration 
of war, he attacked and captured Carthage, the capital, and sacked it. 
With this great seaport in his liands, Gaiseric could dictate terms; 
the Emperor had to recognize him as an independent monarch, ruler 
of the better part of NortJi Africa; the large fleet w hich he built made 
him the controller of the Western MedUerranean. The Vandals 
racihodically consolidated their power in Africa by dispossessing the 
Former landlords, assiduously demolishing the fortifications of the 
towns^ and killing or sometimes enslaving the Catholic clergy, 

ATTTLA AND TtiE HUNS 

Meanwhile, a yet more terrible enemy had appeared in the north. 
The Huns, who had driven the Goths across the Danube, had been 
the main reason for the recent German migrations. For twenty years, 
they had extended their dominion over practically the whole of 
Germany: a leader, Attila, had arisen among them, and given ihcir 
scattered trib^ some $ort of unity, which mnde them much more 
formidable than they had been. Such German tribes as had 
not Bed before them were pressed into their service; the Eastern 
Empire was thankful to avoid invasion by paying them tribute. The 
Western Empire at first tried to live on as friendly terms as It could 
with this power that was the enemy of all mankind, and even used it 
as an ally in crushing the Burgundians of South-East Gaul. E^-en- 
tually both parts of the Empire grew tired of trying in vain to satisfy 
demands which continued to grow more and more pressing. 
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When war broke out in 451 Aitik determined to break the Western 
Empire first, and from the cential camp on the plain of Hunrary half 
a rndLon men set out to conquer Gaul. Roman and Goth stood side 
by SIM to meet them; where the Huns were concerned, the Western 
hmpire still a reality. At Chalons^ near the spot where in the 
$ummer on9I8 ihc last German offensive was broken by the Allied 
forces of France, Britain and America, the Romans and the Goths 
defeat^ the power of the Huns, Attila withdrew from Gaul: and 
though he invaded ftaly in the next year, he did not stay Why he 
withdrew from Italy is an unsolved problem; perhaps his army was 
getting out of ^nd; at any rate, after his death, which occurred two 
years iatcr his vast dominion broke up. His German subjects 
revolted, and there was no great personality who could enforce 
their obedience. The danger !o Christendom was at an cad^ 


VANDAI.S. WEST GOTHS AND ARlANtSM 
Biu the troubles of pe Western Empire continued. No sooner had 
Huns departed than the Vandals again made themselves felt 
Gaisenc held an immensely strong position in the Mediterranean ■ on 
one occasion, he actually invaded Italy and took Rome, subjecting 
* fortnight's plundering. For twenty years after this the 
Western Empire at his mercy. Even the Eastern Empire was not 
free from the att^ks of his squadrons, and its Emperor was glad to 
come to terms. When Gaiseric died, full of years, in 477, he held 
the whole of North Afnca, and all the islands of the Western Mediter¬ 
ranean, except Sicily, which he sold back to the Western Empire. 
But after his death, the Vandal kingdom became less powerful ■ it 
depended too much on his own personality, as that of the Huns had 
defended on Altila’s; and apart from that, it began to suffer from 
raids by the Berbers from the mountains to the south. 

After the repulse of Attila, the happiest part of the Western 
Empire ^ that ruled by the West Goths, They had expanded 
into Spam and repaired some of the damage done by the Vandals* 
but the seat of their rule was at Toulouse, in Gaul, and it was in Gaul 
that comparative cjviluation mainly flourished. Within limits, the 
old Roman landowners and landholders were allowed to continue in 
possesion, at any rate of part of their land; on the whole, the rela- 
Dons betwwn the old and the new inhabitants were amicable The 
Goths had some appreciiuion of Roman culture; many of them 

became one of the 

refuges of Utin literature. But there was one important fact 
which prevented the fusion of the two peoples: the Goths were 
Anans, tlie Romans QilhoWc$. 

lolnrance; the CathoUc Church continued 
undisturbed. Most of its Bishops were men of high birth, social dis- 
dS”tr^ considerable wealth; in the intervals of their religious 
duties, they spent a pleasant cultured life, reading and disclosing 
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Latin literature with eiith other in country houses, writing letters, 
sending little poems to each other, as if nothing had happened in the 
last hundred years to aJier the face of the world. They had. too, a 
soci^ conscience, and spent a good deal of their wealth on the relief 
of distress among the poorer classes. So long as the clergy did not 
engage in politics, the Catholic and the Artaa Churches existed side 
by side without much quarrelling; but when, towards the close of the 
century, the Catholics began to interfere in administration, the Arian 
resistance was naturally supported by the Gothic govemment, and a 
bitter persecution followed which effectively prevented the gradual 
fusion of the two races and the growth of a strong and enduring 
stale in the South of CauL 

If Gaul was comparatively happy during the second half of the 
fifth century, Italy was supremely miserable. From the double 
humiliation of At[ila*s invasion and the Vandal sack of Rome, the 
Western Empire never recovered. As in the third century. Emperor 
sucxxeded Emperor with distressing rapidity; but they were mere 
puppets, and the real power was in the hands of barbarian leaders 
who cast themselves for the part of Stilicho, without having StiIicho's 
ability. The last Emperor of the West was the son of one of these 
upstarts, a boy named, inappropriately enough, Romulus Augus- 
lulus; when his father was defeated and killed by a leader of barbar¬ 
ian mercenaries named Odovacar, the young Emperor was deposed, 
for Odovacar saw no point in keeping up what had by this tinn- 
become a farcical pretence of the Emperor’s personal authority, 

THE HARBAJUA-N KINGS 

So the long line of Emperors in the West came to an end. and Italy 
passed under the rule of a barbarian king. There -was no formal 
break with tradition; Odovacar recognized the Eastern Emperor at 
Constantinople as his overlord, and the Eastern Emperor recognized 
him as the ruler of Italy within the Roman Empire, This was mere 
theory, but a time was to come when an Eastern Emperor tried to 
turn the theory into a reality. Whatever the exact positioo of their 
rulers, the |xople in Italy suffered; it made no difference to them 
whether their nominal Emperor was an insignificant boy at Ravenna 
or a remote potentate at Constantinople; it was on the policy of a 
barbarian chieftain that they depended for the safe convoy of their 
food-supplies, and for a barbarian chieftain that they had somehow 
to raise the money to provide the sinews of war. 

With eastern Britain passing under the rule of heathen Saxon 
tribes, Gaul divided up into the Frankish and Gothic kingdoms, 
Spain under the rule of the West Goths, Africa and the islands in the 
hands of the Vandals, and Italy in those of a barbarian soldier, it 
seemed that, in the West, nothing remained of the Empire to which, 
less than a hundred years before, the vigour and statecraft of the 
Emperor Theodosius bad looked like giving a new lease of life. 
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Actually two things did remain. Throughout all the subsequent 
history of Europe, the ideal of unity can be traced' it has never been 
fully realized, but it has been at the back of the minds of many of the 
great figures of history. In the fifth century, the Empire in the West 
broke up, because its rulers were incapable of carrying it on in face 
of successive diiflcuLties and disasters. There was no repudiation of 
the idea of the Empire, and, in a vague sort of way» men have been 
trying to restore it ever since. 

Secondly, there remained the Christian Church. When Alaric 
sacked Rome ia4lQ, there were those who thought that the end of the 
world had come. Some of them went furlher, and said that it was all 
the fault of the Christians. To them an answer was provided by one 
of the great books of the ancient world,The City of God ", by St, 
Augustine of Hippo in North Africa, St. Augusdae was an elderly 
mau when Alaric sacked Rome; he had been boru before the Goths 
were admitted to the Empire by Valens, when the Roman world still 
seemed secure. In his autobiography, he tells of the wildness of his 
youth and his delight in the sensual pleasures which the Roman pro¬ 
vince of Africa provided; on a visit lo Milan, he was converted, and 
returned lo Africa lo become priest and bishop, and to defend the 
Catholic Church agniost the attacks of the heretics* 

TEACHINCS OF ST. AUGL'SHISE 

His writings were voluminous and sometimes oonfusitig, but from 
them one doctrine stands out clear, the supremacy of Cod and the 
helplessness of man, who can achieve nothing witliout divine grace. 
There were, no doubt, defects in his teachings; if taken [ticrally, they 
led to the conclusion that salvation belonged only to the fortunate 
who were chosen by God, and that the rest of mankind were con¬ 
demned for no fault of their own. But the problem of free-will hm 
never been solved by anyone, and Augustine cannot be blamed for 
failing where everyone else ha$ failed. 

The important thing is that he kept his head in the midst ofdisaster* 
He saw that, while the old dominion of the city of Rome was crash¬ 
ing about him, there remained another city, the City of God. whose 
citizens were joined together by no material lies, but by the recogni¬ 
tion, in their life and thought, of eternal truths that no Goth or Vandal 
could aSect. The pagan Roman Empire, he wrote, founded upon 
bloodshed and injustice, could not be expected to la^l for ever; the 
City of God, to bo embodied in the Roman Church, was founded 
upon love and justice, and Could not pass away. Thus, though he did 
not despair of the possibDity that the Empire might become Christian 
in spirit as well as in name, he was not unduly perturbed when it began 
to look as if it was soon to come to an end. He was prepared to help 
to defend it against the Vandals, who were heretics, and actually met 
his death as an old man during the siege of hts owti city of Hippo; 
but the impression he gave was that it did not really much matter 
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whal happened to men in this life. Such an attittide might lead to 
despair, but courage can be bom of despair: and it was due to the 
influence of such men as Augustine that, in the centuries of darkness 
and of violence that followed, the Gospel continued to be rwd. and 
men continued, in however imperfect a way, to worship Christ. The 
city of the Caesars had fallen • the true City of God could be seen only 
by the eye of faith; but there remained, for all to sec, something 
that was called Christendom, the City of God upon earth. 


CHAPTER 20 

THE THREAT OF ISLAM TO DISUNITED 
CHRISTENDOM 

Except for the Church, there was nothing stable left in the West. A 
bajfbartrkn genera] ruled in Italy* Vandals in Africa, Goths in South 
Gaul and Spain, Franks in North Gaul. Neither Odovacar’s king¬ 
dom in Italy nor the West Gothic dominion was destined to last; 
there was nothing in common between them and the peoples they had 
conqueted. They used their subjects not only to farm the land, but to 
administer the civil government; the sul^cts had no feeling of 
loyalty, and were prepared to tolerate, or even to welcome, a change 
of master. Permanence and stability were only to be found in the 
East, where there was still a Roman Emperor. 

the struggle between catholic and arian 

The first sign of weakening in the West Gothic kingdom was when 
the Burgundians, who, after their sufferings at Attila’s hands, had 
been confined to the h□-country of Savoy, moved down into the 
Rhone valley. The West Goths came to terms with them, for they 
had a more formidable enemy to face. The Franks in the North were 
Catholics, and thus appeared to many of the subjects of the West 
Goths in the guise of deliverers; for though their conversion to 
Christianity was very recent, and their ideas of it crude, they were 
infinitely preferable to the Arian Goths, who were no longer tolerant 
of Catholics. The Frankish King, Clovis, wp an able soldier and 
statesman, who prepared the way for his victories by astute diplomacy. 
He took his enemies one by one, and made them in turn his subjects 
or allies. When, in 507, the West Goths had to face him on the field 
of Poitiers, they had no allies; his victory was complete. Except for 
a comer in the North-West, where Keltic refugees from Britain h^ 
settled in the country that came to be known as Brittany, and in the 
extreme South, Clovis was supreme in GauL 

For the men of Clovis's day, this ensured the triumph of the 
catholic over the Arian faith. Even in Gothic Spain Afianism 
lingered on for less thao a century. Henceforth there was only one 
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religion in the West. But eitoepi in mauer$ of faith, the Franks were 
farther from Roman civilization than the West Goths had been; they 
did not value the culture of Roman Gaul. Even the name of the 
country was changed; Gaul ceased to bCp and was known, from this 
time on* as France, the land of the Franks. The victory of Clovis 
marked the end of the old civilization and the triumph of the Church 
of Rome, The creation of Augustus was dead; but raen stumbled 
forward in the light of the vision which had been given lo Augusline. 

DIETRICH AND THE WEST GOTHS 
Jn spite of many vicissitudes, the kingdom of Clovis, founded in 
alliance with the Catholic Church, lasted for 1200 years. Shortly 
before this, a new kingdom had arisen in Italy that was to have a life 
of only sixty 3fears. Dietrich or Theodcric, was a chieftain of the 
East Goths or Ostrogoths, a tribe related to the West Goths, or 
Visigoths, of Gaul- Although, like all Golhs, he was an Arian, he 
was invited by the Eastern Emperor to Invade Italy and overthrow 
Odovacar, whose independent attitude was irksome to the court at 
Constantinople. Five years^ fighting established the Ease Goths as 
masters of Italy; Dietrich set up his court at Ravenna, and ruled with 
undisputed sway from Sicily to north of the Alps. This new kingdom 
was very different from that of the Franks. In religion, it wa$ Arian, 
but in its early stages it was tolerant of the Catholics. In other respects 
it was as Roman as Dietrich could make it. He himself was a rough 
Gothic soldier, as illiterate as most of hb type; but, unlike Clovis, he 
recognized the superiority of the civilization which his military con¬ 
quests had put under his control, and he respected and fostered 
ewrything Roman within his dominions. Once again, literature and 
art flourished in Italy; Dietrich had no understanding of them, but he 
encouraged those who had* The past greatness of Rome app^ed to 
him; he had visions of restoring the Western Empire. The Goths m 
Spain recognized him as their overlord, and his alliance with the 
Vandals of Africa aimed at restoring unity in the Western Mediter¬ 
ranean, The South of Gaul he snatched from the Franks. But his 
ambitions were frustrated by the rehgious barrier; CathoUc and Arian 
could not live at peace for long. A persecution of Arians in the 
Eastern Empire led to retaliation in Italy, and the unity of the new 
kingdom was broken. Thefutureof the Westem Empire was destined 
to lie with the Catholic Franks. 

THE SPREAD OF ^fONASTl€ LIFE 
Dietrich was an unusual figure in this age of warfare. Most of the 
irarrior heroes cared nothing for the arts of p^ce; it seemed as if 
literature and art might vanish off the face of the earth, or survive 
only behind the w^ls of Constanttnople. But, while the ceaseless 
tramp of barbarian soldiers resounded up and down the roads that 
the Romans had made^ there existed havens of peace and compaia- 
dve security where men might retire from the world. 
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Christianity attracted men who felt the need of withdrawing from 
the temptations of the world and living in poverty and seclusion, to 
think about God and worship Him undisturbed. The practice, long 
prevalent among the Buddhists of the East, spread to the Christians 
of Egypt in the early fourth century. Numbers of men left the rich 
valley of the Nile to seek solitude in the desert, where each lived in his 
lonely cell, and saw his companions only when they met on Saturdays 
and Sundays for congregational worship. For the rest of the week, 
they meditated and prayed alone, doing just enough work at basket* 
making or linen-weaving to earn their scanty keep. 

To some, the life of these hermits seemed useless, however pious 
their motives; they thought it valuable to withdraw from the world, 
but better to do so in company with other religiously minded men. 
These were the founders of the first Christian monasteries, in which 
men congregated to live the religious life, la these, more work was 
done; the settlements were organized to be wlf-suppoiling, and the 
day was divided into a strict routine of religious se^ce, Bible study 
and manual labour. These two forms of monasticism continued to 
exist side by side; they both aimed at subduing the bodily desires; 
both enjoined plain living and abstention from marriage; but the 
hermits went farther in self-denial, even torturing themselves for the 
glory of God. It was in the monasteries, however, that the Christian 
virtue of charity was practised, and there can be little doubt that the 
life led there was more in accordance with the teaching of Christ. 

Both forms spread rapidly round the Roman world, varying in 
popularity from country to country. In the East, the hermit’s life 
found more favour, especially in Syria* there were many monasteries 
in Asia Minor, but their inmates leaded more and more to give up 
works of charity and study, and to devote themselves, like the hermits, 
to continual prayer and meditation. In the West, the hermit’s life 
had p great vogue, especially in Gaul; but there were monas¬ 
teries as well, and it was in Italy that the idea arose of priests 
joining together to live the monastic life. In a moiiastery of this type, 
Augustine, while vbiting Italy, first turned to religion: and it was this 
type of monasticism that he took back with him to Africa, 

It was found in time that community life was more suitable than 
the hermit's for the West; but it was not until the beginning of the 
sixth century that a great man, who had tried both, came forward and 
boldly stated that community life was better in all respects. St. 
Benedict lived as a bennit in a cave, about forty miles from Rome; 
his fame spread, and disciples flocked to him to share his life. In 
time, he founded about a doaen monasteries, for which he established 
a uniform Rule of Life, which became the pmclice of nearly all the 
monasteries of Western Europe, He divided the day into periods of 
worship, work and study; he made much of charity; he enjoined 
self-denial, but not to the point of injury to health; and he laid great 
emphasis on obedience to the Abbot, the ruler of the monastery. 
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This element of discipline, utterly lacking in the life of the berm it, 
wa5 of suprettie imporSance: the chaos that was spreading over 
the Western world, monasteries served not only as storehouses of 
learning, bnt as models of the orderly conduct of life. In these early 
days* the monasteries were comparatively free from the attacks of 
barbarian soldiers, who could find nothing in them to loot; so they 
were a far more secure repository of civitization than the cities had 
been in the third century. Late in the sixth century, Benedict's own 
monastery was sacked by barbarians who happen^ to be Arians* 
The Benedictine monks found a refuge behind the walls of Rome, 
and from Rome, the centre of the Catholic faith, the Benedictine 
rule spread rapidly. 

Womens as well as men, felt the urge to the monastic life. They 
came together in nunneries to keep the rule of BcnedicL Vowing 
themsetv^ to perpetual virginity^ they spent their lives In worship 
and works of charity. The world owes them a great defat; it was only 
through them that the idea was kept alive that women can be edu¬ 
cated. The schools for girls which w'ete attached to the convents 
or the nunneries at Least secured that the wives of the warrior rulers 
of the West should not all be completely illiterate. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE PAPACY 

The walls of Rome did more than shield fugitiv’c Benedictitics. 
With the breakdown of the Empire in the West, and the practical 
separation of Western from Eastern Europe, travel in Mediterranean 
lands became more difficult and dangerous. This raised grav'e pro¬ 
blems in the government of the Church. The councils that had met, 
in the last two centuries, to settle problems of doctrine and admiiuslta- 
tion, could no longer meet so easily. To resolve their difficulties* 
churchmen began to look for an authority which they could alt accept. 
For many reasons, this position of authority was claimed by the 
Bishop of Rome* Rome had been the centre of the world and of that 
civilization of which the Church was the sole heir in the West. It had 
been the scene of the martyrdoms of St. Peter and St. Paul, and it 
began to proclaim itself the centre of Oirislianity. Christ had said: 
“ Thou art Peter and upon this rock (petra) I will build my church”. 
The Bishops of Rome held that St. Peter was the first of their line, 
and from him they claimed to derive the right to rule the Church. In 
the West the claim came to be acknowledged. In the East the 
Patriarchs of Constantinople refused allegiance to the Bishops^ or 
Popes of Rome, as they began to be called. So commenced the drift 
apart that was to culminate in an open breach between the two* 

At first* the Popes claimed only spiritual dominion; but at the 
beginning of the seventh century a new phase began. Gregory the 
Great was a son of one of the old noble families of Rome; he had 
greai wealth and still giraler ability. While BtiU a young man he had 
reached the highest civil office in the city; he was an acknowledged 
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leader of society. Yet the sanw insunet which prompted his mother 
to go into a nunnery on her husband's death, made Gregory himself 
give up his career in the world; he turned his palace into a monastery, 
living according to the Benedictine rule. The Church had need 
of his statesmanlike Qualities; he was called to be the right-hand man 
of the Pope, and then became Pope himself. His position was unique. 
He was Bishop of Rome; the churches of the West owned his supre¬ 
macy, He was a Benedictine; everywhere Benedictines respected 
him, and were proud of him. By planting Benedictine monasteries 
he started the great missionary movement lhai was to convert the 
barbarians of the North. He was a Roman noble; the citizens of 
Rome looked to him as a leader; he was thus able to build up a 
Papal state which cUumed and eaercised the government of the 
country round Rome and acquired a special importance. 

JUSTINIAN AT CONSTANTINOPLE 
The Papal slate was importam for the independence of the Church. 
For by now, the tolerant and inoffensive government of the East 
Goths was over. They had had one fault: they were A nans; as their 
cousins in Gaul had fallen before the Catholic Franks, they fell before 
the power of the Orthodox Empire of the East. 

The Emperors at Constantinople had long been preoccupied wuh 
their own affairs, and quite incapable of coping with the advance of 
the barbarians in the West. They had had to fact the Persian mcna^, 
guard the Danube frontier, and preserve order in their own noisy 
capital. In the West they played off one set of barhavlans against 
another; it was al their invitation that the East Goths first came to 
Italy, But, in 527, there came to the throne a man iinmed Justinian, 
who dreamed of reviving the old glories of the Roman Empire; and 
he was aided and inspired by his wife Theodora, who proved herself 
in social grace, in wisdom, and, most important of all, in courage, 
to be vastly superior to the other women of her time. 

THE CONQUESTS OF BELISARlUS 
Besides a great consort, Justinian had a great lieutenant, Bcli^- 
rius was a military genius. He started his career as a general with 
successes against the Persians; conquest of them was impossible, 
but he did enough to force them to an agreed peace and enable the 
armies of the Empire to be sent to the West. The Vandals of Africa 
were his first victims; Delisarius was completely successful, and the 
Vandals disappeared from history, leaving as their sole memorial the 
name of a Spanish province through which they had passed more than 
a century before—Andalusia. Then came the turn of the East Goths. 
Belisarius captured Sicily and the South of Italy; but the Goths 
counter-attacked, and there followed a Thirty Years War. The 
Catholics of Italy supportHl the invaders. The straggle took on the 
usual features of civil war, in which each side tried to exterminate 
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theothei; ihe most appafling atrocities were committed; the popu¬ 
lation of Italy was cut down: the countryside was ruined: and the 
East Goths disappeared. The South of Gaul fell into the hands of 
the Franks, But Africa and Italy had both been restored to the 
Roman Emperor. 

It was a hollow victory. Africa was held, but was subject to coa- 
timiaJ attacks from the Berbers of the interior and Moors of the West, 
Belisarius had to build a great chain of protecting fortresses, and the 
defence of Africa was a constant drain on the exchequer of the 
Empire. Italy was lost almost at once. A fierce barbarian people, 
colt^ the Lombards, swept down from Germany and settled in the 
country; they, too, were Arians, and remained so for another seventy 
years; and they were not so tolerant as the East Goths bad been. But 
neither were they so well or^nized, and under the leadership of the 
Church, various cities remained fairly secure. The Imperial govem- 
nient was powerlas; each city had to fend for Itself. So Italy became 
divided up into little principialitiics and dukedoms, which were not re¬ 
united until nearly 1300 years had passed. In fact, the only power 
that still was able to command some sort of respect outside its own 
borders was that of the Roman Church under the Papal authority, 

JUSTINIAN'S TRANSITORY AND PERMANENT ACHIEVEME-NTS 

Justinian’s policy ended In complete failure in Italy, and gained 
only partial success in Africa and in Spain, where he had wort the 
South-Easiem comer from the West Goths. But the chief criticism 
of him is not that he failed to conquer the West completely and per¬ 
manently, but that he ever tried. His forces were needed elsewhere. 
Constantinople itself was in a state of ferment. The centre of its 
quarrels was the great Circus of the city, where passions rose high 
over the chariot-races that absorbed the minds of a people which 
remained unmoved by the fortunes of the imperial armies in the 
West. Rival factions—the Blues and the Greens—yelled them¬ 
selves hoarse in support of their favourite charioteers, like crowds at 
a modern Cup-tie; but unlike the latter, they carried this rivalry of 
sport into every branch of life. Even in the religious discussions 
which were the chief mterest of the theologically-minded East, the 
Blues and the Greens took sides; serious men who were genuinely 
concerned to reach a right opinion about the nature of God must 
often have been appalled at the violenee of their supporters, who 
decided these questions for themselves in the light of their views on 
racing. The lunatic attitude of the population on one occasion nearly 
drove Justinian to leave his capital; it was the courage of Theodora 
that persuaded him to stay and quell the rioters. 

On the frontiers, too, Justinian had bis troubles. The peace that 
he signed with Persia, before embarking on his Western adventures, 
did not Jast for long; at the height of the struggle with the East Goths, 
he had to face a large-scale invasion of Asia Minor, and in the end to 
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buy the Peniaiis off with an annual tribute. From the North came 
new enemies. The Slavs, who moved gradually into the lands north 
of the Danube, were a eomparalively minor nuisance; the Mongolian 
tribes who came after them, and conquered and enslaved them, were 
the real menace. Far away in Asia, the Mongolian Turlts were ex¬ 
panding, pushing ahead of them other Mongolians, Huns and Arars 
and Bulgarians; both Persia and the Eastern Empire suffered from 
the raids of these fugitives, who on occasion swept up to the vepf 
wall* of Constantinople- Justinian, with his chief forces engaged in 
the West, could not hope to defeat the iiivaders in the field; he relied 
partly on diplomacy, which consisted mainly in buying them off, and 
partly on a chain of fortresses, like that in Africa, which, by their tack 
of siege-craft, they could not take. But the fortresses could not pre¬ 
vent untold damage being done to the countryside, and the money 
payments cjibaustcd the exchequer. Only the growing importance of 
Constantinople itself saved the Empire from bankruptcy. 

Yet, for all his unwisdom in foreign policy, Justinian has left an, 
honoured name behind him. It is true that the sensible laws which he 
passed to check the corruption of his officials failed in their pu rpose, 
it is true that he could not settle the religious dissensions that were 
always bringing his people to blows. But he has two achievements 
to bis credit. He built ibe lovely Cathedral of Santa Sophia at 
Constaminople, and. using the lesser work of his predecessors, he 
collected into one great system all the laws and legal precedents that 
had grown up with the Roman slate. The days were at hand when 
the world was to have little use for law; Justinian secured that it 
should not be altogether lost, and that, when men should grow tired 
of the rule of force, they should find In his book the record of a better 
way. The Empire of Justinian has long passed away; yet St. Sophia 
still though it is no longer a Christian church; and study of 

the text-books that were compiled in the reign of the Emperor 
Justinian siiU forms part of the tiaining of every lawyer in Europe, 

FRESH RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSIES 
Under Jttstirtian’s successors the religious quarrels which he had 
tried to check began to break up the Empire. The Council of Nieaea 
in Coostantine’s reign had pronounced against the Arians; hence¬ 
forth, the Catholic faith contained the definite belief that Christ was 
divine. But a new question had arisen; if Christ was divine, was there 
any clement of humanity in Him at all? All Justinian’s efforts failed 
to settle the question ; it divided faction against faction, province 
against province. Constantinople and Asia Minor pronomnsed for 
the Dual Nature of Christ; Egypt and Syria for the Sia^glt Nature. 
The divLvions of the Empire proved the opportunity of its enemies, 
its rulers after Justinian were unable to deal with the situation. 
Barbarians atucked in the North, the Persians in the East; the one 
thing that kept the Empire in existence was its sea-power, which pre- 
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Ycnted Us enemies Uom joining hands across the Bosphorus. When, 
in 610^ HemcUus, the son of the Imperial ruler of sebed Ihe 

throne, he had to spend ten yeans in neorganizing the forces of the 
Empire; by the time he was ready, ihe Persians had eonquered Syria 
and Egypt, and the barbarians from the North were encamped be¬ 
neath ihe stUl-unpregnable walls of the capital. 

Heraclius did well tn hi$ reign, the barbarians gave up hope and 
retiied; the Persians were driven back and their own country 
invaded; Syria and Egypt were recovered by the Imperial armies. 
But rccooquesi did not mean restoration of loyalty; Heraclius faded 
in his frantic attempts to settle the religious controversy by an inge¬ 
nious compromise; Egypt and Syria had no more love for the Em¬ 
peror than they had had for the King of Persia. With the Pope in 
the West claioiing supreme authority over the Church, the Emperor 
in the East doing the same» and Egypt and Syria repudiating hiin, the 
ranks of Christendom were fatally divided. Yet it was just at this 
moment that they had need to ht closed. For a new and mighly 
power of the Spirit was about to aiise out of Arabia. 

THE AR ABIAN WORLD 

This land of sandy deserts and green oases had long supplied fight¬ 
ing men for the countries to the north of it. From there, in immem¬ 
orial Umes, had come men of Seniitic speech, to be absorbed by the 
civiibations of Mesopotamia^ Syria and Palestine. More recently it 
had become a closed country; Alexander's army had passed by it on 
the north; an adventurous Roman of the days of Augustus, who had 
penetrated some way along one of its trade-routes, had been glad to 
get away in safety, without learning much about it. 

The south-west of Arabia was a green fertile land, known to the 
ancient world as Arabia the Blessed; but in the north and centre there 
were miles and miles of desert sand and rockt broken only at intervals 
by oases. The country is over 1200 miles long; a few miles inland 
from a point about midway on its Red Sea coast, was the city of 
Mecca, from which two great trade-routes ran northwards, to reach 
the Roman border at Palmyra, Zenobia's city, and at Peira in 
Southern Palestirire, a city W'hose rose-ned ruins are one of the wonders 
of the world. To these places the merchants travelled on their camels^ 
going in companies for safety's sake. 

In the extreme north, Christianity had filtered through in a very 
debased form; and the Jewish faith was also knowti^ To the southt 
Christian missionaries had been sent from Constantinople, in the 
fourth century, and had made some headway; in the time of Justi¬ 
nian, there had been a persecution of Christians by the Jews, and the 
Christian Emperor of Abyssinia had established a short-Eved 
dominion over the country* But in the seventh century, Arabia was 
nominally under the rule of Persia; in reality* it was under no rule at 
all Fierce warrior tribes inhabited the mieriar, living a hand-to- 
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mouth esisience, frequenlly fghitug with each other, and caring 
nothing for Persian or Christian or Jew, Their own religion was a 
low form of idolatry: it did not perhaps satisfy them, but there was 
nothing in it which did not square with their ideas. Chief among the 
objects of their worship was the fanious black stone of Mecca con¬ 
tained in the Kaaba, to which men flocked every year. 

MOHAMMED'S TEACHING 

Mecca became famous for something much more wonderful than 
the Kaaba. For there was bom, in 570, Mohammed, Mohammed 
started his career as an agent in a business belonging to a rich widow; 
as other young men have done, he inamed his employer. The 
marriage tvas happy, the business prospered; but Mohammed was 
no ordinary business man. To the surprise of some of his friends, and 
the scandal of others, he began to see visions; gradually there came 
to him the conviction that the truth about God and the world was 
being revealed to him through the archangel Gabriel. He could not 
read or write; but when he went into a trance, he used to dictate 
what he saw to bis friends, who wrote it down on the first thing that 
came to hand, whether it was a palm-leaf or a stone or a shoulder- 
bone of mutton or an odd scrap of leather. These records were care¬ 
fully preserved in a box by one of the prophet’s wives, and the collec¬ 
tion became known as the Koran; the central doctrine of the Koran 
was this: "There is one God (AJIah), and Mohammed is his prophet,” 

To the fanatical idolaters of Arabia, this was subversive doctrine, 
and Mohammed's followers suffered persecution and ridicule. He 
himself was left alone at first; riches and social position were an 
excuse for madness. As his influence increased, he found himself 
growing more and more unpopular, and in 622 he fled along the Petra 
road to Medina, some 250 miles north of Mecca. Here the atmo¬ 
sphere was more favourable ; the people were less conservative, and 
knew something of other religions than idol-worship: there was a 
Jewish colony, and Christianity had been heard of. Medina was 
racked with internal strife; everybody was heartily tired of it, and 
wanted a leader to end it, TTicy welcomed Mohammed and his ideas; 
the Jews were glad to And an Arab who belkved in oae God; the 
Arabs were glad to And a man who could unite them. 

The flight to M«dina-^he Hejira—was the turning-point of 
Mohammed’s career. He stayed there for nine years, elaborating the 
details of his religion. The Koran grew apace; revelation followed 
revelation. He built the first mosque, or house of prayer, after the 
fashion of the Jewish synagogue; five times a day, at stated tours, hU 
followers were to offer prayers, wherever they were and whatever 
they were doing. But whatever the outcome, they must submit them¬ 
selves to the will of Allah; this submission was called Islam, which 
became the title of the new religion. Rules of conduct were bid 
down. Strong drink was forbidden, a command which was not with- 
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out ils influence on the efficiency of Mobammedan armies in later 
years. Men were commanded to have several wives; this may have 
bad the effect of increasing the numbers of Islam, bni it certainly 
served to debase the status of women. In the Christian world, the 
wife was the honoured consort of her busband; In the Mohammedan, 
she was one of a number who competed for bis favours, and could 
be divorced by a single word from him. This, if nothing elsCp made 
any union between Christendom and Islam impossible. But if 
Mohammed rejected Christianity, he did not reject Jesus of Nazareth. 
He accepted the truth of the Jewish scriptures and the necessUy of 
Jewish practices, such as circumcLsiod and abstLnenoe from pork, 
maintaining that his own religion was really that of Abraham. 

FIRST MILHARY SUCCESS OF ISLAM 

Those nine years at Medina were a time of intense e?icitement. 
At any moment, a new revelation might be forthcoming; the people 
of the cky were wild with desire to spread the new truths that had 
been vouchsafed to them through the mouth of the prophet. And he 
was not only a prophet; he was a leader in wax, and Mecca was their 
enemy. The struggle between the two cities w-as long and bitter, but 
in the end* religious zral gave Medina the victory* In 630, Mobamiued 
captured M^ca; Islam enjoyed the first of many military triumphs. 
One concess ion only to the old idolatry did Mohammed trtake: the 
Xaaba was admitted into the faith as an object of veneration^ and 
Mecca became the holy city of Islam. Mohammed, though he con- 
tiaued to live at Medioa, went to Mwea every year on pilgrimage, 
and enjoined his followers to do the same* Few Mohammedans to¬ 
day €Ar^ do this; hut it is an inspiration with all of them, and all over 
the Moslem world, at the hours of prayer* the faces of the faithful are 
turned towards Mecca and the Kaaba. 

Mohammed did not live to sec the great triumphs of the forces 
which he had let loose. When he died, at the age of 62, Islam had 
only ju 5 t made contact with the Empire; an embassy which he had 
sent to Heraclius had been treated with amused contempt, and an 
affray on the Palestine frontier had resulted in the triumph of the 
Imperial troops. But Mohammad had laid his plans, and his succes¬ 
sors were swift to execute them. 

The first Caliph, or Representative of the Prophet, was his father- 
td-bw, who rode forth to battle at the head of a hosl, united in its 
desire lo spread the faith i and wildly excited at the prospect of easy 
plunder. One year sufficed to complete the conquest of Arabia; 
then they turned north to invade Palestine^ The shock to the Empire 
and to I^rsia w^ intense; from the land whence merchants used to 
bring the luxuries of the East, there suddenly appeared fierce and 
ruthless warriors, who t^red only for their outiandlsh religion. They 
wre utterly unexpected* and, before any resistance could be organ¬ 
ised. they were La possession of Syria, had dealt a death-blow to 
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Persia, and were pouting into Egypt, When HeracHus died in 642, 
his Empire, so hardly restored, was gradually crumbiing or« again. 

Of all its losses, Alexandria was the most serious. It was ihe 
second city of the Empire, a centre of civilization, the home of a 
famous library, and a most important seaport. In the hands of the 
Emperors, it could serve as a base of operations for the recovery of 
the coast-towns of Syria;, in liie hands of the Moslems, it might 
become a base for an attack by sea on Constantinople itself. So it 
was at Alexandria that the first counter-attack was delivered. Unfor¬ 
tunately for the Empire, all loyalty had vanished in Egypt; the 
population preferred the Arabs as the lesser known of two evils. 
Although one of Heraclius’ successors recovered Alexandria, he 
could not hold it; the Arabs fastened their grip upon Egypt, and rode 
onwards to win the province of Africa. Here resistance was stronger; 
the Eterbers as well as the Imperial forces had to be encountered i the 
city of Carthage proved a hard nut to crack. The Arab advance 
could only be delayed, it could not yet be stopped; by the end of 
the century the work of conquest of North Africa was complete. 

THE ARAB PLAN OF CONQUEST 
The Arabs had a definite plan of conquest. With all its waknessB, 
the Empire wns the chief bulwark of Christendom, the chief barrier 
in the way of the spread of Islam, So Constantinople must be cap¬ 
tured. The rulers of Syria, who were in the vanguard of the attack, 
naturally claimed the government of the Moslem world; the rulers 
at Mecca opposed them with the force of tradition. This dispute 
saved Christendom. It took two civil wars to establish the supce- 
macy of Damascus; by then, the Empire had had a breathing-space 
in which to reorpntze. The Emperors who succeeded Heraclius were 
not men of genius, but, when they had the chance, they were vigo¬ 
rous ; and they were assisted by a piece of good fortune. A Syrian 
scientist discovered a new weapon, which he called Creek fire ; it 
seems to have been a kind of inflammable liquid which could be 
thrown into enemy ships and made to ignite there. 

By the end of the seventh century, the rift in the Moslem world 
was closed. The southern part uf the old Empire of Rome wm in 
the hands of Mohammedans, determined to destroy what remaned 
in the north. At either end of the Mediterranan, at the Straits of 
Gibraltar and in Asia Minor, they faced their Christian foes. There 
was no unity in Christendom. East and West were drifting farther 
and farther apart. The Empire was forgetting its connection wiih the 
Latin world. Its inhabitants spoke Greek, its laws were in Greek; 
its capital, Constantinople, was beginning to be spoken of again by 
its old Greek name Byzantium. In tlie West was a new world alto¬ 
gether; the Latin Church ivas the chief survival of the Roman 
Empire; apart from that, there were the separate “succession 
states”, the West Goihs of Spain—now good Catholics, the mightier 
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power of ttie Franks in France^ and the Lombard and other petly 
states of Italy. All these acknowledged the Church of Rome; but 
they were more barbarian than Roman in their manner of Life. 


CHAPTER 21 

THE ACHIEVEMENT OF ROME 

So the Empire of Augustus became a thing of the past* The unity of 
the Mediterranean world was gone- The seaways that Pompey had 
cleared were once again the hunting-ground of pirates; the roads that 
the legions had built passed over the frontiers of a disunited world. 
The spread of Christianity had owed much to the ability of men like 
St. Paul to travel in safety from land to land, and to the fact that 
everyone in the Empire could speak Ladn or Greek. Now aU that 
was changed; in the Eastern Empire^ Greek still held its own^ but in 
the West, iJiLin was becoming merely the language of lawyers* 
priests and monks. Ordinary people were beginning to use the 
dialects derived from Latin, which have become* in modem times* 
the Romance languagcSp Italian and Spanish* Portuguese, Provencal 
and French. In Brittany* Cornwall and Wales* where the Saxoit 
tnmders did not penetrate* the old Keltic tongues continued to be 
used ; they survive to-day as Breton and WcUh^ together with their 
sister-languages of the unconquered regions, the Gaelie of the Scot¬ 
tish Highlands and the Erse of Ireland. To the cast of the River Rhine 
were spoken Teutonic languages, and the Saxon invade brought 
this form of speech with them when they settled io Britain* 

SERJOUS^ESS OP THE RO^tAN CHARACT^ 

What was the secret of Romeos greatness, and of her fall? Her own 
literature provides the answer. The great period of Roman leners 
begins at the time of the conquest of Greecep when there was an 
awakening of the mind among the Ronaan peopleK Creek literature 
served as a model; but something genuinely Roman was produced. 
Horace copied the metres of the Greek lyric poets, and though he 
missed some of their fire* he added a neatness that they had not 
possessed; the Roman love of order shaped his work* Virgil look his 
cue from Homer, but he showed In his epic a serious purpose* a 
majestic pessimism about the lot of mankind* combined with a 
superb confidence in the destiny of Rome, which sprang from the 
national quahlics that defeated HannibaL There was lightness, even 
frivolity, iu some of Latin literature, but the dominant note was 
seriousness. Even Satire* the one branch of literature that the Ron:^aiis 
invented* in which amusement was the original object* was turned 
into an instrument of castigation for the follies of the age. 
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For it was character^ not cleverness, that brought the early Romans 
through their ordeah^ They conquer^ Italy brause they refuseiJ to 
say die. Veii was impregnable because of its moat; they drained Lhe 
moat. The Gaub sacked Rome; the Romans lebuili it,and saw to it 
that the Gauls should not get there again, Hannibal beat three 
amics in the fkld; they raised new anmieSp and wore him out by 
wailing. No sooner was this peril over than a crisis arose in the East; 
they did not hesitate to meet the danger half-way. Even the civil wars 
of the last centuiy E.c, gaw the enemies of Rome no respile; nearly 
all the rival leaders—Marius, Sulla, Pompey and Caesar—added 
something to her dominion^ Then came the great work of Augustus, 
who recalled the Romans from civil strife to a sense of their destiny; 
under hb leadership, they consolidated what they had won. 

DTSaPIJNE ANI> tOYALT¥ 

The seriousness of purpose which achieved the ordered govern^ 
rncni of the first two centuries a.d,, the Romani called *'gravity”. The 
writers of the early Empire complained that it had been undermined 
by the influx of other races. To some c;^tcnl this was true; much of 
Nero^s silliness, for instance, can be traced to an Indiscriminate 
admiration for ^1 things Greck^ But to us it ts more remarkable how 
far the Romans succeeded in passing on their tradition to their 
partners in the Empire. The spirit that succeeded in preserving the 
Republic after the disastrous B;atflc of Cannae was manifested to 
the full by the Spaniards Trajan and Hadrian, the African Septimius 
Seveins, the Illyrian Aurelian and the Spaniard Theodosius. 

Allied with this “gravity"' was another virtue called '"piety”. This 
meant not so much care for religious observances, though it often 
included that, but loyalty to the family and to the state (reprded as a 
large family). In early Rome, the father of the famtly was an un- 
ch^lenged despot; he had power of life and death over his children^ 
and where the honour of the family was conoctned, he did not hesi¬ 
tate to use it. The stem discipline of his childhood did much to 
mould the character of the Roman; it might repress his imaginatton, 
but it made for courage and perseverance. 

After the reign of Marcus Aurelius, these qualities began lo fail. 
With its man-power reduced by the burden of taxation and the rav¬ 
ages of plague and civil war, the Empire had to admit barl^rian$ to 
fill its ranks more quickly than it could civilize them. There was no 
sudden change, but a gradual debasement of the Romafi virtues. 
There were ifien of serious purpose $till, and happy families, but they 
were fewer; there was less that seemed worth preservingi and less will 
to preserve it. 

Yet much reitiaiued of the work of Rome. The city itself still 
stood, ruled over by the Popes. Nor was it the only visible memorial 
of past gr^tness. The architects of the cities of the Empire had built 
well. Italians still worship in churches of the fourth ccniuTy^: the 
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cities of the South of France ate adorned by the triuinphal arches of 
Roman Emperors; the vast palace of Diocletian contains within it a 
large part of the Yugo-Slavian town of Split. Except where a fanati¬ 
cally ami-Roman power, like that of Islam, occupied the country, 
city life continued, though at a lower leveL In the course of ages, 
many buildings decayed or were pulled down, and later inhabitants 
often abandoned the Roman lay-out of the streets ■ but the town was 
still a town, with a Roman or even earlier Uncage. 

WHAT WE OWE TO ROME 

We owe more to the Roman architect than mere buildings: we 
owe an architectural tradition. When the Romans adopted the arch 
from the Etruscans, they opened up possibilities of which the Greeks 
had never dreamed. They were incapable of the chaste beauty and 
the exquisite decoration of the temples of Athens; but they could 
span wider gaps and therefore build larger buildings than the Creeks; 
and the vault and the -dome, the companions of the arch, enabled 
them to roof-in vast spaces^ The cost of building would have con¬ 
fined their skill, had it not been for their own invention ofconcrelCi 
which they faced with stone, and their use of brick. With these ad- 
vantages, they were able to proceed to the great works of Imperial 
tirnes, the Colosseum, the Pantheon, the great aqueducts and the 
public baths. These were an example of magnifkcnce to the archi¬ 
tects of later ages; a more continuotis tradition is to be seen in the 
development of the churches of Christendom. The typical basiEica, 
or law-court, of a Roman city consisted of a Jong, narrow building, 
rounded at cue end and with slight projections from the sides near 
that end, where stood the platform from which the barristers could 
speak; in these features can be seen the origin of the nave, the apse 
and the transepts of a Christian church as known to us to-day. 

Although the fortress and the castle superseded the pleasant villa 
of the Romans, it was not without its influence on architecture; the 
courtyard house survived in the monastery cloisters. In the towns a 
less obvious legacy can be observed. In Roman times streets con¬ 
sisted of rows of houses, several stories high, carried in front on a 
succession of arches; the front wall of the ground floor was set back, 
and thus an arcade was formed to serve as a shaded path for pedes¬ 
trians. This design, still common in Italy, and found in England at 
Chester, has been modified in most places by the hiling in of the 
arches with glass lo make shop-vtrindows. 

But Rome did more than teach Europe the use of bricks and mor¬ 
tar. She created the conditions that made possible the missionary 
eflbrt of the early Church. She bequeathed to the world a system of 
law. She not only created a literature from which, nearly a thousand 
years later, the great revival of the inteUect was to take its inspiration; 
she preserved the still greater Bteralure of Greece. Most imporiatH 
of all, she left behind her the memory of a united world. 


PART IV 

THE STORY OF PERSIA 


CHAPTER 22 

FROM OLD ELAM TO ALEXANDER THE CHEAT 

Tl« taJc of maa*$ devetopment has led us westward from the river 
ralleys of Euphrates aad NUc, (irsi lo the little cities of Greece, and 

^ ihe achievement of 
Greek preclaimcd 
'?■ **“L'*‘^ ““"y scientific triumphs 

on the knowledge stored up by the Egyptian and the Chaldean His 
commerre followed the routes made before him by Cretan Baby¬ 
lonian. >^synan and Phoenician. The bright gods of Olympus, the 
nstic g^s of Italy, and the state denies of Rome lost their hold on 
^e Western world just as the old nature-gods ceased to satisfy the 
East. Bui It was from the Semitic-spealcing lands that the new 
religions omc to take the place of outworn faiths that had already 
losi their fervour aind 3[bilit.y to hold coQV&rts, 

In them lay the gill of proselyiidng, and their teachers were eager 
o win cMverte. We have read ho w two great creeds otmc from the tiny 

jand of Palest me, and a third from the desert wastes of Arabia. Eyen 
ui government and administration, first Macedon and then Rome felt 
the influence of the &ist. Both in Greece and Italy, as the republican 
U^ition gradually lost its power, men accepted the unchecked rule 
of an emperor, whom they worshipped with semi-divine honours 
just p meu had done in Egypt, Sumer, Akkad, Babylon, Assyria and 
Persia for unremembered centuries. 


THE LA.\T> OF mN 

Before we foUow the struggle between Islam and Christendom, wc 
inusi turn to Asia and the records of Persia, India, the countries of 
the Turks and the Chinese, and the Islands of Japan, to see the 
duferem modes of life men made for themselves there. Since the 
atone Ages all of them had had some sort of connection with their 
Western neighbours. Sumeria was closely linked in its carJicst 
rewjrds to the peoples who inhabited the south-west end of the 
Iranian tableland, and the two countrres may have formed part of an 
rarly civiliraifon which stretched across the width of Turkestan to 
China. But their fortunes were ve^ difiTereirt. Existence came easily 
tn the broad plains of Mesopotamia, as long as its water system was 
kept id being. The highlander who dwelt on the eastern bovndary 
faced conditions of climate and geography which had the restdt of 
tuming his life away from the flourishing cities of the plain. 

* (H,w.) 
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The Iranian tableland lies south of the Caucasus and the Caspian 
Sesi* and is nearly encircled by two long mountain ranges, which 
branch outward from the heights of Armenia. The Elburz range at 
its eastward end presents a formidable barrier to any advance from 
the north a Long the shores of the Caspian; when it dwindles down into 
foolhilLs, barren steppes carry on the lirte to ihe outposts of Hindu 
Kush- The Zagros ran^gc sweeps in a south-easterly direeiion towards 
the Persian Gulf* splitting into numerous parallel folds along the 
eastern frontier of Babylonia; at its southern end it loses height, and 
gradually falls away into the marshes that lie between the sea and the 
alluvial plain. But at this south-west eomeri where its mountain 
barrier fails, Iran is protected by the vile climate of the coastland. 
On the south-east stretch the equally horrible wastes of Baluchistan* 
with the mountains of Afghanistan as a further obstacle. 

Much of the eastern part of the tableland is salt desert, which holds 
few places ht for human habitation. The whole country is poorly 
supplied with rivers. Most of western Iran is more suitable for grazing 
than for ploughing; but there arc stretches of fertile cornland* and the 
climate produces excellent fruit crops. Its mountains furnished sup¬ 
plies of gold, silver, copper and lead» besides much-prized stones, 
such as obsidian and dionte^ 

The circle of mountain and desert sets the country apart from its 
neighbours, and gives continuity to its history^ But Iran has never 
been entirely isolated^ There have always been well-marked lines of 
communicatton between the Zagros valleys and the Caucasus* and 
between Hamadan and the Baghdad district. Traders and invaders 
have used these paths from the earliest days, and the tableland has 
been the connecting link between Mesopotamia and the Far East. 
Conquerors have come to it from east, north and west; but it has 
preserved its identity, and probably many of its inhabitants to-day 
are deluded from races which won their livelihood from its soD 
during the Stone Ages. 

ELA.M AND MESOPOTAMIA 

The inhabitants of the Iranian tableland seem to have learnt the 
use of copper at an early date; they wore it for ornament^ even while 
stone tools served them for all ordinary purposes* They were clever 
potters^ and the tell or mound which covers the ancient city of Susa 
under 120 feet of earth and rubbish has provided many examples of 
delicate, painted ware. The craftsmen who made paint and used the 
potter's wheel with such skill seven thousand y^ars ago seem to have 
been of a mixed stock. The evidence of their skulls, some round and 
others long* and of their language, points to the conclusion that they 
were connected with the inhabitants of the Caucasus* as well as with 
the Dravidian tribes of India, of whom we sbaJ! read in a later 
secbcn of this book. They grew com, and tended their flocks of 
sheep and herds of long-homed cattle. 
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time went on. city-statcs grew up in the south-west part of (ran. 
which was called Elatn, The strongest city was A'Aiiij, though Susa 
important for commerce and industry. The rich coimiries of the 
alluvial plain on the west proved an irresistible lure to the men of the 
mountain. The Elamites raided the Sumerians, and the annals of 
La^h and other Sumerian cities tell of their soldiers imichine vic¬ 
ariously into the Zagros valleys. But this warfare did not seriously 
mterfeie with the trade between the highlanders and the dwellers lit 
tlic plain. Records have been found of Elamite commerce, in which 
women took their paitt in fact, they seem to have enjoyed as much 
tieodom as the Assyrian women did in later centuries. They owned 
property and went to law, and succession to the throne was lareely 
through the female line. Although the chiefs of t heir many gods %vc« 
m^c, the most popular deity seems to have been the mother-goddess, 
who brought fertility to the land, 

Mtcr many centuries of struggle, the cities of Ebm were beaten 
^ .^1** Akkadian conquerors, Sargon and Naram- 

liin. I heir soldiers carr^ bock stores of metal from the Elamite 
imnes and blocks of diorite to be set up tn honour of the divine kings. 
The nwn of Susa and their neighbours began to adopt the Semitic 
s^h, wbKh they retained after hard-fighting Iranian tribes from 
iJic cenlic of the Zagros range had overwhelmed both Akkad and 
Smsa Itself. Elam recovered her prosperity, and carried on the old 
struggle with the plain, whose chiefeity had become Ur, with which 
we dealt jn Part L 


But a fresh danger began to threaten from the north. Invaders 
Mme doi™ from the Caucasus, bringing with them the horse from its 
home m ihe great Northern Flatland. Il took two centuries for these 
Kassites to establish their power in north-west [ran. Their chieftains 
may have been part of the great movement of Aryan-speaking races 
which were dnfting southward from their old gmiing-grounds in the 
centuries round 2000 b.c,; some of these northern nomads went 
south-east to India, while others journeyed with the Hyfcsos hordes to 
plunder the Nile valley. Elam had passed under the rule of Hammu- 
^bi of Babylon; but, when the great law-giver was dead, neither 
Mbyion nor Elam could stand against the new power of cavalry. 

established their government in Hammurabi’s capital, 
and held most of Mesopotamia for five centuries, during which thev 
seem to have been overlords of Elam. 

Wh^ the rise of Assyria and their own weakness sapped the rule 
ot the Kassites, the Eb mites again asserted themselves. At the begin¬ 
ning of the twelfth century b,c., an Ebmite prince was placed on the 
throne offebylon, and the stone recording Hammurabi’s code was 
carried off as booty to the highbnds. Towards the middle of the 
wntury the power of Susa reached its zenith in the reign ofShilhak- 
inshushuiak, the greatest of all the kings of Elam. He fought success¬ 
fully both on Tigris and Euphrates, subdued the central Zagros, held 
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[he country down to the Persian Gulf and PersepoUs^ and fully earned 
tus title of "Expander of Empireby which be became knowtL 
He was a great builder^ and used the riches^ which commerce 
brought to Susa fram all parts of his dominions^ to raise temples to 
his countjy^s gods. In particular^ he honoured the local god of the 
capita^ Inshu^hinak, whose temple was buUi orbrick, set in bitumen^ 
and was adorned with statues and trophies of Elamite victories. A 
bronze relief shows the soldiers who won those victories—bearded 
rncPp armed wiib bow and quiver^ curved swords and maces, and 
wearing helmets with pointed visors, to protect the face. Bui with the 
death of ShUhak-inshusbinak the glory departed from Oam For three 
centuries. When its kings began to take a vigorous share in the 
struggle between the Assyrians and rebel Babylon, a new and 
dangerous enemy had already become dominant in north Iran. 

TIIE COMING or THE ARYANS 

While theitijun body of northenip Aryan-speaking invadersp who 
swept down from Turkestan into Iran atout 2000 c.c.p pressed on to 
the Himalayas^ smaller tribes settled in the west of the tabletand. 
For many centuries they remained in separate groups^ under the rule 
of petty chieftains. Gradually two rajces emerged from the ruck, and 
won leadership over the rest. They are known to us as Medes and 
Persuins, They were good fightbg horsemen, who moved swiftly and 
struck unexpe^edly at the scattered cities of the older races. Gradu¬ 
ally they became the strongest power in western Iran,, the Medes 
holding the north and the eentre, and the Persians passing southward^ 
after leaving ihcir name to districts east of Nineveh and Susa. 

As the Aryan-speakiiig groups spread westward into the Zagroa 
valleys, they learnt many of the customs and adopted many of the 
conveniences of the Elamite civilization. Some of their chiertains 
made themselves rulers of the old cities; but the majority went on 
living in viUages. They did not accept the language or the gods of 
Ekm. They kept their Aryan speech^ and they continued to worship 
the gods of the open $fcy, as their ancestors had done when they 
roamed over the vast empty spaces of the Nonhem Flatland. 

LIFE AND CUSTOMS OP THE MEDES 

It was a long time before the Medes Icarnit that union undera strong 
central authority was necessary if they were to set up an enduring 
government over the Iranian tableLandn By the middle of the ninth 
century BrC.p they were in conflict with Assyria; butp good natund 
fighters as they were, they proved no match for the better discipiine 
and equipment of the soi^ers of Ninevehp as long os they mainmined 
^eir lift in tribes and villages. Eventually they built a capital, on the 
site of mtMiern Hamadan, in a country admirably fitted for horse- 
breedingp Their main wealth still lay in their transport animals; 
Aisj^rian records tell of tribute of horses, mules and camels won from 
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the Median kings, whose soldiers are shown wearing sheepskin cloaks 
and high hoots and equipped with spears and wicker shields. 

The Medes were hammered into a strong nation on the anvil of 
wax. Not only had they to fight the oJdcr rulers of the Zagros cities 
and Assyrian kings, bent on raiding the plain of Hamadan for war- 
horses; they were faced by a barbarian enemy, who followed the path 
their ancestors had ridden twelve centuries before. The invasion of 
the wild hordes, who are known as Scythians and Cimmerians, 
CODSUtuted a threat to the peoples of Assyria, Iran and Syria. 

CYAXARES AND CYRUS THE GREAT 

When the storm-cloud from the north was finally scattered, they 
felt strong enough to resume the stnig^e with Ntnevth. Assyrian 
man-po wer had been wasted by widely scattered campaigns in defence 
of their sprawling empire. For a time the Median effort failed. 
Ashur-hani-pal made Egypt his ally instead of his subject raided 
wHiera Media, defeated the Scythians, crashed the Babylonian 
rebels and exterminated the last native kings of Ekm. But his 
s^ssofs were unequal to the struggle against Cyaxares, who united 
the Medes into a formidable nation. He rid himself of the Scythian 
danger, though we need not believe that his success was entirely due 
to making the barbarian chieftains drunk, as Herodotus suggests. He 
allied himself with Babylon, who bad again asserted her independence, 
and married bis granddaughter to the Babylonian prince, Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. The Persians, who had gradually overrun most of Ehim and 
spread south-eastward to the country round Persepoiis, acknow¬ 
ledged his suzerainty. In 612 B.c. Nineveh fell before the armies of 
Media and Babylonia. 

CyMara and Ncbachadnczzar fiad made themselves the greatest 
tings of the East: only Egypt and LydiacouJd pretend to db- 
pute their ckims. Twenty years after the capture of aibylon, 
Cyaxares conquered Armenia and seized the eastern half of Asia 
Minor. After some fighting with the Lydians, he acknowledged the 
nvcT Halys as hh western boundary. On the north, he pushed his 
dominions to the Elburz range. On the east, the wandering horse¬ 
men of Fanhia accepted his claim of ov'erlordship. In Elam and the 
southp the Persian princes were his vassals. 

When Cyaxares died j it looked as if Medea were destined to succeed 
Assyria as the great empire of western Asia. But bis son. Astyages, 
proved unequal to his inheritance. During his long and peaceful 
^ign, his grandson, the Persian prince Kyrash of Anshan^ whom we 
know a$ Cyrus the Great, built up a rormidable anov from the 
soulhem Iranian tribes, who acknowledged his rule. Cyrus allied 
hij^lf with the amiable archaeologist, Nabonidus, who ruled a dis¬ 
united febyIonia, and began to build a royal city at P&sargadac. His 
leadership attracted the Median generals, and, when his grandfather 
faced him in the field, many of them descrtHl to Cyrus. and 
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Ptersians joined forces under a warrior^ who could lead thenri to victory 
apinst any foe^ and Cyrus the Achaemenid set forth on his amazing 
carter of conquest* 

The sixth century before Christ Is one of the most important in 
history. It saw the final c;^tinction of the ancient Mesopommian 
kingdoms, the swift expansion of the Persian empire, the first con¬ 
tacts between Persians and Greeks, and the beginnings of the Roman 
republic. Commerce grew rapidly^ as communications developed 
under the first throe Persian rulers. Racial difTerenoes still continued, 
buL thought passed more easily from land to land. There was a 
religious stirring in many countries far distant from one another. In 
China, Confucius and Lao Tse taught their dilTerent codes; Budd¬ 
hism and Jainism began in India; Jeremiah proclaimed the doctrine 
of individual responsibility to the stricken nation of the Jews; and 
2k>roasttianj$m guided the thoughts of Persia's kings and princes, 

CREED OF ZOROASTER 

Whether Zoroaster himself lived in the sixth century we do not 
know. But there is no doubt of the influence of his teaching on the 
men who were bringing the old kingdoms under the sway of Iranian 
highlanders. Zoroaster heikved in a supreme, impersonal god, 
Ahura Mazda or Ormuwl, the Lord of Great Knowledge, the Craiior 
of the World. Opposed to Ahum Mazda wa^ Ahriman, the spirit of 
Evil* the Lie. All men had a choioe between true knowledge and the 
Lie, and as they chose, so would be their revrard; "in perpetuity shall 
be the torment of the liars", Ahura Mazda is the spirit behind earthy 
sun, moon, stars, wind and min, and his followers turn away from the 
idols of ihese* which men have made to worship. Zoroastrianism was 
soon Linked with the ritual of the Magi, who became its priests, and 
taught that men's corpses should be exposed to the air and not buried. 
The old nature-religions also attached themselves to lt“ the name of 
Ahum Mazda was joined with Miihia, the uncouquered Sun, whom 
the A^an nomads had worshipped in their noriheru homes, and with 
Anaitls* who represented the ancieiit Elamite goddess of fertility. 

The Persian kings^ who followed Zoroaster^s teachings, were 
necessarily opposed to idolatry. But in the early years of their con¬ 
quests they did not allow this to make them intolerant* The rapidity 
of their success was largely due to their calling themselves the mstru- 
ments of the older gods, whose cities they attacked. Their country of 
Papa had few natu^ resources to account for their triumphs. Its 
cities had little fanuing land round them. Its fetid harbourless coast 
w^ no training ground for sailors. There were fertile valleys in the 
highlands, where the climate made for vigour and physical healrh; 
but Parsa itself could never support a big population. The Persian 
advance was due to the great fitting qualities of its Afyan-speaking 
horsemen and infejilry, the leadership of its nobles, and, above all* 
Ihe military genius of its earlier kings. 
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Cy ms claimed descent from Achaemenes, who seems to haveteigned 
m Anshaa or southern Elam, possibly as a vassal of the Medes. Hb 
fighting powers were joined to great dlpJoniatieslcilL In twelve years 
he conquered and annexed Media, Lydia, Babylonia, and Syria, and 
created the largest empire that had yet exbted west of China, After 
the fall of Astyages, the Lydian king, Croesus, recognized the 
Persian menace, and formed a defensive alliance with Egypt, Baby¬ 
lonia and the Creek city-states along his coasts. Cyrus boldly fore¬ 
stalled the allies’ attack, crossed the Halys, and captured the Lydian 
capital, Sardis, in 546 b.c. He left to his generals the task of making 
the Greek cities of Asia his subjects or hb allies. Then he turned his 
attention to his former supporter. Nabonidus. whose archaeological 
intents had led him to interfere with the religious practices of hb 
subjects. After a short campaign, Nabonidus was "weighed in the 
telancc and found wanting'’, many of his subjects deserted him, and 
h:s kingdom was “divided and given to the Medes and Persians”. 

The fall of Babylon was ascribed by Cyms to the Babylonian god. 
Marduk, who “delivered Nabonidus into hb hand". The Persian 
king was tolerant of the religions of his new subjects, and even sup¬ 
ported them from the royal revenues. He allowed the Jews of the 
^spersion to go back to Palestine and rebuild the temple of Jeho v^. 
Though he placed Persian nobles in office over conquered territories, 
he aimed at making his rule acceptable to the conquered. 

THE PERSIAN E.MPIRE 

Egypt remained Cyrus's last formidable rival. But he had another 
urj^nt duty to perform, and he left the organization of the army, 
which was to attack the Pharaoh, to his son, Cambyses, whom he had 
made king of Babylon. Cyrus took up the inherited task of defend¬ 
ing Iran and Mesopotamia from the northern nomads. He met his 
death in battle against dies* barbarians, and was buried at Pasar- 
gadac, where hb tomb stands to-day. 

Cambyses carried on the task of extending his empire. After kill¬ 
ing his younger brother, whom he feared as a rival, he led his array 
against Egypt. The Pharaoh's allies deserted him, and his troops were 
rompletcly routed by the Persians at Pelusium in 525, Cambyses had 
himself recognized as Pharaoh, and took a throne-name, which 
tound. him to the Egyptian sun-god. Re. He pushed on into Ethiopia, 
but, after conquering the north, he was forctjd to retreat by diffi- 
cuItKS of supply and news of rebellion in Iran. On his return from 
Ethiopia he s^ms to have reversed hb policy of religious toleration 
and shown hb contempt for Egyptian idolatry. 

At Cainbys^* death, the Persian empire had absorbed Egypt, 
oyna, Asia Minor, Mesopotamia and Iran; its boundaries stretched 
from Elephantine on the Nile and the Persian Gulf to the Black Sea 
and the Caspian on the north, and from the Mediterra nean to the 
deserts round the Oxus. But rebctlion at the centre thrraiened to 
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destroy iht work of Cyms and Gambyses. Fortunately another 
descendant of Acfiaemeaes^ Daiayavaush or Ehtius^ was equaJ lo the 
situation. He crushed the rebels after bard fighiing. Neither Egypt 
nor Lydia wavered in their new allegiance, and^ after restoring order 
with vigorous bnitaJity, Daiius turned nonhward to deal with the 
nomad menaoc. It was probably lo attack the Scythians in their 
homcknd that he Jed the first Persian inroad into Europe. The 
Greeks of the Asiatic coast towns helped him with their ships, and it 
was largely through them that he and his army were not cut off on 
the steppes north of the Danube. The campaign led to no tangible 
resultt except the annexation of Thrace. Darius was more successful 
at the other end of his empire^ where he imposed hb rule on large 
parts of Sind and the Punjab. 

DARIUS THE ORGANIZER 

The Persians had shown no animosity against their Greek subjects 
on the coast of Asia Minor. Cyrus seems to have felt towards them 
the warrior^s mild contempt for the trader. Darius found both 
Greeks and Phoenicians useful in supplying naval forces, which were 
outside the experience of hU countrymen. He ruled ht$ Greek sub¬ 
jects through tyrantSp and was entirely unconscious that ihr Greeks 
had a longing for liberty and resented the decline of their trade, which 
they attributed to Persian domination. He was surprised when they 
revolted in 499 B.C., irritated by their attack on Sardis, and out¬ 
raged by the help which Athens sent to the rebels. When he had duly 
punished the Asiatic Greeks, he decided to invade Europe again, 
restore to Athens Its tyrant, who was in aitcndanoe at bis court, and 
show once more the La\lncibilrly of Persian arms. 

His brother, Artaphemes. led the expedition, which won some 
successes in the Aegean islands and Euboea. Then Marathon proved 
not only the fighting spirit of Athens, but also the efficieni ct^uipment 
of the Greek hoplile. Artapherncs took his booty and his captives 
home, and reported the cheek to his brother. There was lit tie wealth 
m Greece to tempt invaders* but Darius knew that his prestige had 
suffered. He set lo work to organize an overw^helming force. For¬ 
tunately for Greece^ the Egyptians revolted and turned Persian 
thoughts from the Aegean to the Nile. In 436 B.C. Darius died, 
living to his soUt Xerxes, the task of avenging the great defeat on 
the plain of Marathon. 

E)anu5 w^ not as great a soldier as Cyrus, but he was an even 
tetter organizer. In his reign, as the accompanying map shows, the 
Persian empire reached its greatest extent. That it Ja^ed for more 
than two centuncs afler ihs ovtnhrow of Lydia and Babylon was 
largely due to the form of govemmsat inaugurated by Cyrus and per¬ 
fected by I^rius. Both nikirs tetieved that the basis of their power 
must te the Iranian higblaiider^-the Persians in the first place, and 
then the Medes. On his loiuh Darius prochUined hknsdf ‘^a Persian* 
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THE FERSUIV EMPJRB UNDER DARJUS I 

(521 B t (o AS6 ■.&) DoriMljdalfd the PcDiaa hold on Eji^pt. SvWa. 
Asia Minor. AltstoiKttamia. Iibo and tl»e Puiyab, qj is shown by tht dotted !mcs. 


the son of a Pmian, an Aryan of Aryan stock”. The youthful Persian 
noble was trained in ridtng, shooting, hunting, and he was taught the 
virtues of a stmpic life. His text might have been—“Ride straiglit 

By these means the AehaemenkJs 
hoped to have to ihcir hands governors and generals who would prove 
superior to the Insurious life of the east, which had sapped the fibre 
01 earlier empires and in the course of lime led to their decay. 

The Persian dominions were divided into twenty provinces or 
^rapi».and had four capital cities, Babylon, Susa, Pasargadae and 
Hamadan. ^i^g the provinces, Parsa, Media and Elam took pre¬ 
sence, and with Parthia, Armenia and Clappadocia provided the 
test troops; the wealthiest wens Babylonia, Egypt and India. The 
satmps who govenwd the twenty provinces, were almost entirely 
ainer Persians or Modes. Tliey had exmmand of the local 
and were responsible for law and order; they seem to have adminis¬ 
tered fustice without undue oppression. The satraps were also re- 
^nsihlc for raising taxes from their subjects. Iq order to secure 
lo^Ity and good governtneot a high official, who was given the 
title of the icing's Eye, inspected their work from time to time. 
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To control the oullying provinces and their governors rapid com- 
mnntcaLion was essential. Darius could not have been King of Kings 
in any effective sense if he had not buill up a great system of roads. 
The best known is the RoyiU Road* which ran from Susa across the 
Zagros and Taurus ranges* and then, turning westward* crossed the 
Haly$ and took the traveller to Sardis and the coast. It was seven¬ 
teen hundred miles long, and was divided into regular stagesp each 
with its inn and courtyard to house caravnnSp traders* and the 
couriers, who carried the royal post to local governors. foot or 
riding horse or came], the messengers travel their allotted slaps 
in their allotted time. Similar roads ran to Baciria and the Indian 
satrapy. In other parts of the empifCp old lines of communication 
were developed and improved. 

The Persian empire by under the autocratic sway of a hereditary 
monarch. He consulted his Persian and Median nobles; he paid due 
notice to the different customs and beliefs of his many subject-races ; 
but he ruled because he was an Achaemcnid* and his word was bw. 
He was King of Kings, and to him every general, satrap, judge and 
ofitcial throughout the twenty provinces was responsible. Cyrus and 
Darius built up an excellent org^iiation to enable the old Persbri 
spirit to guard and govern its subjKt peoples and to hold them to- 
gel her in one vast and tolerant empire. But the best of systems must, 
in the end, depend on the man who works it, and the fortunes of the 
Achaemenid dominions were bound up entirely with the personal 
character, whether strong or weak, of their moimchs. 

DECLLVe OF THE ACHAEMENIDS 

When he had defeated his Egyptian rebels* Xerxes took up his 
inherited task of chastising the insolence of the Greeks. As son of 
Darius and grandson of Cyrus* he enjoyed great prestige* but he did 
not possess the genius of his forbears. His preparations for the cam¬ 
paign were methodical* and the assembly of army and l!cci was a 
triiuTiph of Persian org^Lzation. Herc^otus and other Greeks 
exaggerated the numbers for patriotic motives^ and the five and a 
quarter million soldiers, who were said to ha^'e crossed the Darda- 
netks, must represent not the expeditionary force* but the whole 
fighting strength of the empire. Numbers were owrwhelmingly on 
the side of Xerxes, but probably less than two hundred thousand men 
accompanied him into Greece, supported by a fleet of about seven 
hundr^ and fifty men-of-war* with many transport and supply 
vessels. The core of the Navy was the Phoenician squadrons, of the 
army the Persian cavalry and the infantry division, which was called 
the Immortals. Persian generals commanded the various corps, 
which were composed of six divisions* each division containing ten 
batbhons of a thousand men. 

We have read b previous chapters how the Greeks sm^hed the 
invaders at Sabmis and Plataea, and then carried the war into the 
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enemy's country. The Hoplite had faeaien the ImmortaJ, and the 
Athenian sailor his Phoenician riva]. Had Salamis and Plaiaca gone 
the other way, Pcnj« must hav'e become the unchaiJenged master of 
the western worid, and the history of Europe would have taken an 
entireJy difTerent course. 

But the Persian empire was far from ended, though her military 
prestige had suffered, and her Phoenieian subjects had to acknow' 
ledpe the naval superiority of Athens. For another century and a half, 
her organization wd her wealth made her supreme in western Asia 
and often the decisive factor in Greek and Egyptian affairs. But the 
character of her rulers was changing. The courts of the King of 
Kings and his satraps grew more luxurious, and the practice of poly¬ 
gamy destroyed the unity of the Achaemenid house. The oJd Elamite 
tradition, by which the crown passed through the female, began to 
revive, and royal ladies Intrigued for the succession of their children 
and favourites. 

Xerxes was assassinated in a palace conspiracy, his heir was also 
murderH, and a child took the throne of Cyrus and Darius. The 
straps became almost independent of Susa, particularly in the more 
distant provinces, and many tried to make their governorships hcre- 
ditary in their own families. The quarrels of the Gitek cities pre¬ 
vented Athens from making any advance in Asia Minor, and the 
money of the King of Kings subsidized the opponents of whichever 
state was most powerful Persian wealth equipped the fleet of the 
Spartan, Ljwurgus; when the Long Walls of Athens were destroyed, 
the court of Susa could fetl ihat it had bought revenge for the de- 
St ruction of their ships and men at Salamis. 

But the Achaemenids missed their chance. Palace intrigues and a 
quarrel in the royal house allowed the Greeks to leam the military 
weakness of Persia. When the Ten Thousand, whose stoiy is told by 
Xenophon, marched to Cunaxa in 401 a.c, and marched safely back 
o the Black Sea, the weakness and the disunion of Persia were made 
plain Just tefore the end came, Artaxerxes III revived the fine 
traditions of his house; he recovered many districts, which had 
broken away, and restored Persian rule in EgypL But again con- 
spira^ plae^ a weakling on the Achaemenid throne, and the weak¬ 
ling had to face Alexander of Macedon, 

aoueveme.'jt of the first Persian empire 

P ^“*1* the death of Darius II] iit 3JO, the first Persian empire ended, 
^or all Its outward strength, it collapsed as suddenly as tiie Assyrian 
and the Babylonian had before it. Yet it left behind permanent 
i^ults. It contributed nothing original to literature or architecture. 
The Persians borrowed cuneifonn writing from the Babylonians and 
Mopted the &mitic laneuagc, called Aramaic, for inscriptions, 
ineirgreat buildings at Pasajgadae and Persepolis show the influence 
of Babylon, Egypt and perhaps Greece. But the old Elamite tradhioo 
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of good cnaf^smanship persistcdt and the fluted PtrsLao column with 
its richly omaincntcd bases and capilals is more gniEcfui than the 
Creek or the Egyptian. The iwo centuries of Achaemenid rule left 
an enduring tradition of stubboni naibnal pride, which survived the 
shocks of foreign conquest. 

The better type of Persian noble stirred the admiration of many 
Greeks; “ride straight, shoot straightp and bpeak straight" was a 
simple and aLtractive code of conduct i li is still ^e aspiration of many 
a sportsmnn, whose summer diversion, polo, was invented by later 
Persians and celebrated by their poet, FirdousL The religion of 
Zoroaster is now represented by a snoaU group of Parsee families; 
but its teachings left with the inhabitants of Iran a belief in one god 
and a deeply rooted hatred of idols. Persian methods of government 
were largely adopted by Ale^tander in organizing his eastern con¬ 
quests, and he employed Persian nobles alongside Macedonians and 
Greeks as generals and ofticiais. The rich ceremonial of the .Achae^ 
mcnid court appealed to him and his successors, and. In later cen- 
turies, to the Roman emperors. The road system of Cyras and 
]3arius served as an example to the Europeans, who conquered 
western Asia, and eventually formed pan of the vast network of 
communications whkh the Roman legions made in their progress. 

CHAPTER 23 

PERSIANS DUEL WITH ROME 

Alexander's conquest of Darius’s empire left Persian teligionj 
language and government very much a$ they had been for the two 
previous centuries. Some of the great nobles were influenced by the 
Greek way of life; but in the uplands the peasants carried on their 
business as shepherds and farmerSp just as they had under their 
national kings. When the Successors parcelled out Alexander’s 
dominions, the men of Farsa fell to the share of Seleucus, whose wife 
was a Persian lady of rank. Though Seleucus made bis capital in 
Mesopotamia, his descendants transferred it to Syria, and somhern 
Iran was left unmolested to live its own traditioimJ pastoral life. 

RUlJE OF THE FAHTHIANS 

The eastern provinces of Bactria and F^rlhia soon broke away 
from their Macedonian rulers, who failed to grasp the old lesson that 
Iran is vulnerable on its eastern frontier. Gradually the Panhian 
horsemen developed into a formidable amiy. The Successors were 
weakened by their quarrels with one another and by the rising power 
of Rome; in 249 ».c. Arsaces revolted from the Seleucid king and led 
his Parthians into Iran. 

Arsaces and his immediate successors on the Parthian throne 
showed themselves vigorous leaders. They extended their power over 
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the centre and south of Iran, and their overlordship was acknow' 
Icdgcd by the inhEbjL^t$ of Pars4+ Mithridates E pushed eastward 
to the Indus v^ley and westward to the Euphrates. The Arsacids 
had to struggle in their turn with savagie nomads who tried to follow 
their path south-west of the Oxus; two of their kings were killed, like 
Cyrus the Great, in resisting Scythian tribes. The Parthlans spoke a 
language not unlike Persian, and had certain ties of blood with their 
Iranian subjects; but for two centuries they seem to have regarded 
themselves as the heirs of Alexander rather than of Darius. They 
emplo)^ Creek as the language of the court and the government, 
they enjoyed Greek plays, and they carried on thettadilionsof Seleu- 
cus. as their coinage shows. They held far less of the Iranian table¬ 
land and the Mesopotamian plain than the Achaemenids, and the 
unity of their dominions was threatened frequently by ihe domestic 
struggles which broke out among members of their royaJ house. 

INDECISIVE WAAS WITH RONIE 

^ Phraates 11 recovered the whole of the Parthian realm. 

The weakly descendants of Seleucus had vanished before the attacks 
of republican Rome. Phraates claimed Armenia and northern Meso¬ 
potamia as part of his dominions^ and was forced to defend them 
against the eastward thrust of the legions. The decisive clash came at 
Carrhae in 56 b.c. The financier-politician, Ciassus, proved himself 
a poor leader in the sandy wastes of Mesopotamia. HU cavalry was 
no match for the heavily armoured Parthian horsemen, and, though 
the legionaries fought their usual dour fight, they were shot to pieces 
at iong range by the mounted bowmen of Phraates. 

The Arsacids held their own with Mark Antony whea he came to 
the cast. Later they made peace with Augustus, retaining their con¬ 
quests and satisfying Roman pride by restoring the trophies won at 
Carrhae. Neither power was anxious for a fight to a finish. Armenia 
remained the chiefboue of contention; a curious solution was found 
by allowing Parthia to nominate a king who undertook to acknow¬ 
ledge himself the vassal of Roine, and thus preserved either side from 
any loss of prestige. 

The compromise worked well for many years; but there was a good 
deal of fighting, and the western empire often supported Arsaeid 
prirh^, who led dis^n tented provinces against the king ruling at 
Cicsiphon on the Tigris. Parthia's worst disaster came when the 
^eal soldier, Trajan, conquered Assyria and Babylonia and icd his 
to the Fc/sian Gulf. But Trajau's successor abandoned the 
dream of ra^vering Alexander's empire, and restored Mesopotamia 
to the Arsacids. The struggle weakened both powers, whose wealthy 
Cities were threatened by the hordes who roamed the Northern Fiat- 
land. Rome needed her legions to guard her European frontiers; 
Parthia was seldom free from the nomad menace beyond the Oxus. 
But her northern dominions were worth fighting for; they were still 
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rich, and they gav^: her the control of itic sOk trade with China: as 
middleman she could extort heavy profits from the lustury* for which 
the demand of Roman ladies seemed kiexhatistlblc. The silkworm 
had not yet been introduced into Italy. 

The chief grievance of the Persians of southern Iran against their 
Parthian rulers was that the latter were lukewarm in their worship of 
AUura Mazda. To Darius and Xerxes it was Ahura Mazda that 
created the world and ga%'e the Achacmeflid house dominion over the 
nations. But the Arsacids seem to have set greater store by Mithra^ 
the unconquered Sun, and embodied the name of their god in their 
throne-names, such as the rulers of Elam, Mesopotamia and Egypt 
had used since the dawn of history. 

Their Greek inheritance made them tolerant in religious affairs, 
though in the latter part of their rule they inclined more to Zoro¬ 
astrianism and favoured the Magian priesthood. The worshippers of 
Christ and Jehovah lived almost unmolested by the side of those who 
followed Ahura Mazda and Mithra. It was a hme when men's 
thou^ts turned more and more keenly towards spiritual thing$p and 
political frontiers formed no bar to the exchange of ideas. As 
N^orian Christianity pressed eastward into Parthia arid founded 
many bishoprics, so Mithraism went to the West and became in time 
the most popular religioa of the legions^ particularly as the Roman, 
hold on Asia grew lighter. The cult aLso drew niany converts from 
the ranks of the slave population. 

THE ARSAODS DISPLACED BY THE SASSANIANS 

It was not Roman rivalry, but the strong nattonalist feeEng of the 
highlands of Parsa that eventually ended Arsacid rule. For nearly 
four centuries the Partbtans had shown thcmsclvos a hard-fighting 
race; but, like the later Turks, with whom they have been compared, 
they had little real art or culture of their owop and their polUic^ 
ability was small. The organization, of their government was bor¬ 
rowed from their Seleucld predecessors. They failed to produce unity 
among the different races they had conquered, or to control the half- 
independent princes who ruled the fiinges of their realm. Often the 
Parthian kings were mere figureheads in the hands of army chieftains, 
who had led their savage horsemen from the frontiers to overawe 
the capital. It was easy to collect these hordes in the hope of quick 
and plentiful loot; it was impossible to keep such a force together for 
any length of time. So when Ardashir raised the flag of revolt in 
Parsa^ the Arsacid power crumbled. The highlanders had kept alive 
their pride in the old Persian tradition for five centuries, and, since 
Ardashir claimed descent from the Achaemenids, they rallied to him, 
as their forefathers had rallied to Cyrus. In a.o. 212 he defeated the 
last Parthian ruler, <^ptured the city of Cte$iphon, which was the 
headquarters of the Arsacids, and was thus able to proclaim himself 
King of Kings of the Inmiaus. 
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The new nilers of Itm had a firm hold on the loyalty of their sub¬ 
jects, and they took up the struggle with Rome with ferocity and 
success. Hitherto the western power had held the advantage of uaion 
and central control, while her Piarihhm rivals were frequently dis¬ 
tracted by domestic quarrels. Now the roles were reversed. With the 
end of the Sepitmian House* the Roman Empire fell a prey to dis¬ 
union and the rivalries of ambitious generalSp Ardashir reduced to 
submission the half-independent chiefsp who had con trolled the 
Parthbn provinces, united the various subject races* and led bis 
armies into Cappadocia and Syria. His seventeen years of rule pro¬ 
duced a strung empire, nationalist in spirit* and made possible the 
brilliant successes of his son, Shapur I. The new King of Klnp over¬ 
ran Amenia completely and then captured and looted Antioch on 
the Orontes. The old emperor* Valerian, crossed the Euphrates to 
avenge the s^k of his city; but Shapur captured him and scat him to 
end his day& in prbon. Shapur II ravaged the Lands whkh Rome held 
in Mesopotamia, and was only withheld from repeating the foray 
into Syria by the threat to the eastern frontiers of Iran. 

For most of the second half of the third century Persia had the 
better other duel with Rome, and the Sassanian kings are still nam- 
bened among the heroes of Iranian romance. The two armies were 
well matched, ex<%pt for the weakness of the Romans in cavalry. As 
the century drew to its close, the Western power recovered unity and 
strengtli under a line of vigorous Balkan soldiers. Religious hatred 
added fuel to the Flames of racial dislike. The fighting grew more 
bitter* but the Sassanians had to ground. 

ZOROASTRJANiSM AND CHRISTIANITY 

Immediately on his accession Ardashir had made it clear that he 
was a devoted bclievef in Zoroastrianism. He gave power again to 
the Magian priesthood and turned his back on the tolerance of the 
Arsacids. As a Zoroastrkn* he felt the same contempt for Roman 
idols that Xerxes had shown for the statues that stc^ in Athens 
seven centuries earlier. Fanaticism sharpened the temper of the 
Persian soldier, when he attacked the cities and villages, which bowed 
down to Jupiter or the Great Mother, or burnt incense to the stones 
that represented Apollo or a *^Diviae^^ Roman emperor. The same 
spirit guided the S^sanians on the field of battle and at home. For 
men and women who did not worship Ahuia Mazda* life began to be 
less comfortable than it had been under the Parthian kings. 

When the Roman ernpirc became Christian, the ferocity of the 
descendants of Ardashir seemed to incrase. The old idols had gone; 
but the Christians adorned their churches with images of Christ and 
His saints, and to the sincere Zoroastrian these were as repiibive as 
Apollo and Jupiter had been. The conversion of Armenia to Chris- 
nanity in the days of Shapur II and Constantine the Great increased 
the anger of the Sassankns, They made many efforts to win their old 
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subjects back from their new faith j but the Arnienians clung to 
Christianity and have maintained il to the present day in spite of all 
the persecutions they have undergone. 

Perhaps it would be wrong to label the Sassanians as the first 
religious persecutors. The Taoists had suffered centuries ^fore their 
day in distant China, and the priests of Amon had ejitirpaied the 
worship of Aton efficiently. The old city-states of Elam and Meso¬ 
potamia had looted one another’s gods. Elijah gave short shrift to 
the prophets of Baal. The Egyptians had bitter memories of Cim- 
byses. But the Sassanians certainly seem to have been the first kings 
who carried on a deliberate policy of religious persecution through 
several centuries. Under their pressure the Christian bishoprics be¬ 
gan to dwindle, and many Christians went back to the West. Bah ram, 
“that great hunter" whose name is familiar to many English singers 
and sportsmen, made a treaty with Rome in a.d. 422, which gave 
back to his Christian subjects a certain freedom of worship; but two 
generations afterwards they adopted the Neslorian heresyf and were 
no longer of inlerest either to the Emperor si Constant in o pie or the 
Pope St Rome. Sassanian policy had beaten Persian Christianity. 

U dealt equally harshly with the curious religion which Mani had 
founded in the early days of Sassanian rule. Manicheism took over 
some of the teaching of Christianity; like Zoroastrianism, it taught 
that the world was based on two spirits, one good and the other evil, 
and that life was a conflict between light and darkness. But the blend 
was unacceptable to the followers of both the older religions. After 
thirty years of teaching. Mani was erocuted by the SEtssanian king, 
and his followers were persecuted. Yet the creed spread widely, in 
spite of many of the Manichees being martyred. Centuries later in 
Europe the Christian Church added to the numbers of those who 
perbhed because they dung to the teachings of Matii. 

ItOW THE JEWS FARED 

An older religious community than either Christian or Mankhee 
also Suffered from Sassanian intolerance. The Jews of the Dispersion 
had been in Mesopotamia when Cyrus the Great founded the first 
Persian empire. For eight centuries they had remained loyal to 
Jehovah. Their recognized head was the Prince of the Captivity, who 
was reckoned a lineal descendant of David. Sontc of them took part 
in the commercial life of the dlics, but most of them were prosperous 
agriculturists. The Dispersion bad a keen spiritual and intellectual 
life, and won converts in northern Mesopotamia. The Rabbis 
worked hard at extending and explaining the beliefs of their fore¬ 
fathers, The Talmud grew in importance, and its pages contained the 
actual discussions which took place in the Jewish schools in Persia 
Scraps of scientific knowledge and many fascinating tales were stored 
up together with rules governing logical thought. "Even a voice 
from heaven cannot override logic." 
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Shapur I was kind to his Jewish subjects, but, as timt went on, 
they shared the persecution which attacked their Christiaii enemies. 
Possibly this was due to the spread of their doctrines into Persia 
itself, where there was a flourishing conununity at Ispahan. Under 
Yezdegerd II in the fifth century, they were accused of murdering iwo 
Magi, and were hunted remorseJcssly from their homes. Some fied 
into India and formed a settlement on the Malabar coast, which still 
exists. Later their leader, the Prince of the Captivity, led them in a 
seven years* revolt, which ended with his capmre and crucifixion. 
Yet the work of the Rabbis was not lost. The Talmud survived, to 
serve the Jew of the Middle Ages as ""a fatherland which he cotild 
car^ about with him, when his own land was lost."' It is the Talmud 
which has enabled the Jew to maintain his identity and achieve one 
of the greatest miracles in history. 

THE EXHAUSTION OF THE SASSANIANS 

The dfth century saw the addition of another eiremy to the ranks 
of those with whom the Sassanian princes struggled- The eastern 
border was threatened by the White Huns, who poured out of Chinese 
Turkestan into the country south of the Oxus. Khusrau orChosroes 
1, who, as Anushirvau the Just, is one of the greatest heroes of Persian 
tales, had to struggle with them and the armies of Justinian. He wel¬ 
comed to his court the pagan philosophers who were expelled by the 
Chnstian emperor* Against the White Huns he made alliance with 
the Turks, a hitherto unknown i^jCC* who were following the previous 
invaders to the south-west. The allies shepherded the Huns safely 
into India, and fixed the Oxus ^ the boundary between their domifi- 
ions. Later, Chosroes entered Arabia to support its inhabitants 
against the Christians of Abyssinia, and added to his dominions the 
overlordship of southern Arabia during the boyhood of Mohammed. 

The Sas^nian power reached its ^niih under Chosroes 1. He 
held the Land from the Black Sea to the south of Arabia and from the 
Roman empire to the Oxus wastes. Manufacture and commerce 
flourished, and writers flocked lo his sumptuous court, where they 
could translate the books which Chosroes had brought from India 
or watch his courtiers playing the new Indian of chess. 

Chosroes II seized the opportunity of Roman weakness to push 
Sassanian power to the we$L Like Sbapur I, he captured Autioch^ 
and then went on to snatch the holy city of Jerusalem from Christian 
hands and to carry off from it the Holy Cross itseiL The conquest of 
Egypt seemed to promise the complete overthrow of the rival empire 
at Constantinople. But it railted under HeracltuSi* who led his troops 
tn AJ^. 624 into the heart of Iran. Chosroes was deposed and exe¬ 
cuted by his own subjects^ and Heraelius recovered the Cross. 

The two great powers had fougbe one another to a standstill 
Neither had won any tMigible results from four centuries of war. 
Both had been fatally weakened ia man-power^ and this weakness 
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gave a new cciemy the opportunity of aUaoking both. HeracLius's 
eastern armies coJIapsed before the onset of the desert warriors, who 
poured out of Arabia, proclaiming that Allah is God and Mohammed 
His prophet. But the walls and the wealth of Constantinople gave 
the Christians time to rally their forces, Pepia had no such refuge* 
The Arabs captured Clesiphon and looted its treasures. In 641 the 
last leninants of the Persian forces were scattered at Nihavand* 


CHAPTER 24 
MOSLEM PERSIA 

The Arabs broke the old Sassanian government to pieces, but they 
had nothing to put in its place. Their life in the desert had left them 
ignorant of the govenuncni of cities or provinces. They were eager 
to enjoy the riches and the comforts, which their new subjects had 
amassed through many generations of civilized life; but they could 
hold their dominions together only by employing Persians. Greeks 
and Romans to carry on the work of government. Many parts of 
the Iranian tableland became almost independent states; the others 
acknowledged the rule of the Caliph$» or successors of the Prophet 
The capital was first fixed at Dasmascus* About a century after the 
battle of Nihavand, the Abbasid Caliphs^ who were descended from 
Abbas, the uncle of Mohammed^ found<^ Baghdad near the site of 
the old capital Ciesiphon. Many of their chief ministers were Per¬ 
sians* Their dress and their way of life followed the old Iranian 
models. Only in religion and language were they diflcrcuu 

THE E^UEr^CE OF ISLAM 

Mohammed had been in touch with Jewish and Christian teachings 
and he recogni 2 ed Abraham^ Moses and Jesus as teachens. His early 
followers did not force Islam upon the conquered; the true Moslem 
was free from taxation^ which was paid by the unbeliever* But 
Mohammed had set his face against idols, and the Christian com¬ 
munities were treated as infidels by bis followers. At first the Zoro- 
astrians were tolerated^ as they too were haters of idols. But, in spite 
of this similarityp there were many differences between the religions 
of Iran and Arabia. Before the burning ^mestness of the MoslemSp 
2^roastrianLsm lost ground quickly, and Albh took the place of 
Ahura Mazda as the supreme object of Persian worship. 

Zoroaster had taught the existence of two great spirits and the 
continual conflict of Good and EviL Mohamincd insisted that there 
was only one god. Allah ruled the worlds and he had no rival. He 
had declared bis commandments to his Prophet through the mouth 
of the archangel Gabriel; these messages were duly set down in the 
Koran^ the holy book, whkh contains not only the religious laws of 
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hhim, but a complete civil code, still scrupulously observed by 
Moslems to-day. After Mohammed's deathp iraditional acts aud 
words of bunself and his friends were collected to form the Had it h, 
and the Koran and the Hadith arc the basis of Islamic religious and 
civil Law, Prayer was the means by which the Moslem must approach 
Allah; the law laid it down ikat the true believer should turn to the 
holy city of Mcoca and olTer prayer five limes a day. Wine weakened 
man^s reason and strength ; it was forbidden to the Mosicmp whose 
duty demanded physical fitness, so that he might carry Islam through 
the world by the sword. Islamic law taught that aJi Moslems were 
equal, and encouraged charity and brotherhood among them. The 
Christian practice of aUowmg a man only one wife was repudiated; 
Islam continued the practice of polygamy, ordered that woman should 
go veiled, but did something to raise her position in the East, 

Most of these practices were accepted readily by the Persians, but 
some proved difficult. They did not give up the wincenp as easily as 
the inhabitants of the Arabian wastes. Their tradidons of govern¬ 
ment had never been democratic, and they believed in son follow¬ 
ing father on the throne. They disliked the demoemtie idea of 
equality and election, and this led them to accept a line of successors 
to the Caliphate, whose c!amt$ cut the Persians off from the rest of the 
Moslem world, and keep them separate tonJay* 

The three Caliphs who followed Mohammed held office by right 
of election and not by right of blood. The fourth Caliph was Alt, 
Mohammed's cousin and son-tn-Iaw^ To his sons, Hassan and Hus- 
sayn^ the Persians gave their loyalty; the traditions of centuries Jed 
them to hold the claims of the Prophet's grandsons superior ;o those 
of more distant connections, no matter what election had taken ploce^ 
From this point of view, the Abbasids and the various other dynas¬ 
ties who ruled Moslem lands were usurpers; the only true CaUphs 
were Ali, Hasson, tlussayn and their nine successors. Those who 
held this theory were called Shbhs, or the sect of The Twelve* The 
great mass of Iranians accepted this beLiefagain&t that of most of their 
rulers, who were Sunnis and approved the orthodox line of succession 
by election. But many centuries were to pass before the officia! reli¬ 
gion of Persia at length became Shiah instead of the old orthedoxy, 

WEAKNESS OF THE ABBASID CALtPlJATE 
For centuries the Ahbasids remained the nominiit rulers of 
Persia* The best known of ihcm is Harun-al-E^shid^ the contempo- 
racy of Charlemagne. The Caliphs' court ai Baghdad was a centre 
of Persian art and liierature; but, after Harun's death, they lost con¬ 
trol of their Persian subjects and became mere puppets, reverenced 
only for their kinship with the Prophet of Islam. Local ehiertains 
became nearly independent, and struck coins bearing their names and 
titles, while Persian officials controlled the central government at 
Baghdad, The most vigorous of tfic provinces was Khorasan, with its 
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girai cities of Herat and Naishapur. Its rulers used Turkish soldiers 
to fight their wars and appointed Turkish governors, the most impor- 
lant of whom heJd bis court at Ghazni in Afghanistan. The greatpt 
of these, Mahmud, who reigned in a.d. 1000, beat off other Turkish 
invaders* held most of the domiiuons of the Abbasids, and made his 
court a oeatre of Persian poetry. 

THE LANGUAGE AND LFTEftATURE OF FERSLA 

Islam brought to Iran not only a religion and a Civil Law, but also 
a language. The sacred books of the Zoroastrians had been wriiten 
in an Aryan tongue, and commentaries on them were composed in 
Pahlavi, a later development of Iranian speech, which lasted down to 
the end of the Sassanians. The Koran was written in Arabic and, 
wherever the Moslem conqueror went, Arabic became the medium 
of religious ceremonial. The educated Persians welcomed the Arabic 
alphabet in place of the cumbersome PahlavL Many of them became 
bilingual and wrote both in Arabic and Persian. Semitic words were 
introduced into the Iranian vocabulary. In most Islamic countries 
Arabic drove out the older tongues. As the language of reUgioii it was 
accepted in Persia, and it was also employed for poetry and scientific 
works. In spite of these influences the old Persian speech survived, 
and it became richer through its borrowings from the binguage of 
the invaders. 

The greatest poet at the court of Mahmud of Ghazni was Fir- 
dousi. He preserved in his works the legends of the early Iranian 
heroes, and his themes were so popular that they mspited painters to 
illustrate them with charming miniatures. The chief forms which 
Persian poetry took were the narrative poem in rhymed couplets, the 
ode and the quatrain. The latter was employed by Omar Khayyam, 
when he wrote the Rubaiyat in the eleventh cciiiury+ Though Fir- 
dousi, Nizami and Hafiz may perhaps rank as greater poets to P'er^ 
shins, Omar is the most familiar to English readers, because his 
quatrains^brilliantly translatedpi convey a view of life easily mtelligible 
to Western minds. 

The descendants of Mahmud of Chazna were overthrown by other 
Turks, who overran the cities of Khorasan and then marched west¬ 
ward to Mesopotamia under the Leadership of Togrul Beg. They 
captured Baghdad in 1055, but left the Abbasid Caliph on his dim 
throne. These Turks, who are called Seljuks^ took up the Persian 
tradition even more keenly than their predecessors. They employed 
Persians in the government of their widespread empire, and they 
encouraged native art and literature at their court in northcni Iran. 
They carried their empire to the Mediterranean, and their capture of 
Jerusalem led to the Crusades. Omar Khayyam wrote his famous 
quatrains and his forgotten scientific books under their rule. When the 
main Scljukian empire broke up, their princes contiaued to govern 
provinces in the IranLan tableland. 
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The opening yean of the thirteenth ccntuiy mark a new and 
dramatic phase in the history of Iran, of which them are, indeed, few 
parallels in world history. The story of the Mongol hordes who 
roamed the steppes north of the Gobi desert and south of Lake 
Baikai is told tn the next chapter. Th^ had recently united into a 
formidable fighting force under Chenghiz Khan, and now poured into 
north-east Persia, living death and devastation in their wake 
Whole cities were wiped out^ and some of them^including Rhages, 
the capital—survive in ruins to our own day as a memorial of the 
desolation caused by the passage of the Mongol horsemen. Some 
ancient Persian historians have debbeiatety left this period out of their 
stories, merely saying that the catastrophe was too terrible to record. 

THE RULE OF THE ILKHANS AND TAt^lERULNE 

The same tradition of ruthless brutality continued under Hubgu 
Khan, the grandson of Chenghiz. His foUowers were still nomad 
horsemeop who took their movable encampments through western 
Asia and blazed a trail of ruin over the opce-civilized lands. In 125S 
Hulagu descended on the capital where the phantom heir of the 
Abbasid Caliphs still kept up a faint semblance of his famous pre¬ 
decessor, Harun-al-Rashid. Hulagu murdered the Caliph in his 
palace and sacked Baghdad. He and his successors were unchallenged 
masters of Persia and Mesopotamia, which they ruled for three 
generations under the title of Ukhans. In the fourteenth century the 
ilkhans gave up the savage traditions of Chenghiz and Hulagu and 
became patrons of arts and letters. Their architects built stately 
mosques, and their painters laid the foundations of the Persian 
miniatures, which were used to ornament the verses of the poets. 
Once again Iranian culture tamed the invader from the easL 

When the Ilkhans became less warlike, their power declined. They 
were not suited to govern settled communities, and many of the 
oificials they employed were ChrisUans or Jews. As in the days of the 
Seljuks, minor princes began to assert their independence, and once 
again the splitting up of the provinces drew a new wave of Invasion 
from the north-east under a leader of the blood of Chenghiz Khan. 

The exploits of TamerJane, or Timur the Lame, bdoag to Asiatic 
rather than to Persian hislory- His amazing campaigns between 1360 
and 1405 ranged from the Chinese frontier to Moscow and Ankara 
in the west and to India in the south. He conquered Persia and Me^ 
potaniia, and governed his huge empire from Samarcand. The btiild^ 
ings he has left there ate among the best examples of Persian archi- 
teclure which exist, with their splendid arches, domes and minarets ; 
the omamentation was carried out by faience mosaics and glazed 
tiJes, which lent colour to the mass. But Timur was never the un¬ 
challenged ruler of the countries he overran, and constant risings 
took place. Yet his reign benefited Persian art- The workshops of 
Ispahan sent out beautiful examples of faience work. Miniatures 
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reached their finest stage of development, and the su^Kts chosea 
show the infiuence of the Chinese part of Timuf’s dominioos. ^ 

When Timur died at the age of seventy, most of Iran reinaincd 
loyal to his successors. They were unable to ded with the consiMt 
menace of the Mongolisn-speaking tribes on their northern frontier, 
as the great conqueror had done. There were alw'ays petty rulers in 
the Iranian tableland who owed little or no allegiance to Samarcand. 
By the middle of the fifteenth century the house of Timur had ended 
ITS rule, and Persia had lost her bond of union. Much of the north 
was under the control of tribes who held the country cast of the 
Caspian. But the national spirit had outlasted the four oeninrics, 
during which iheir monarchs had bocfi of centi*^ Asiatic stocks It had 
tamed their desert ferocity and taught them the gmees of Persian 
literature and art. The capture of Constantinople by the Ottomans 
had shifted the balance of Turkish power into Europe, and left the 
way clear for a greater revival of Persian nationalism than had 
occurred when the Sassanians had replaced the ArsacLds. 

THE NATIONAl, REVIVAL 

The period of disunion which followed the extioclion of Timur's 
descendants was ended by Ismail, who was proclaimed Shah of 
Persia at Tabriz in 1499. Founder of the Safavi dynasQ^, which held 
power for two and a half centuries, he championed the Shiah 
religion and made it the national faith of Persia. Ismail ebimed 
descent from Hussayn, the son of All. His ancestiy also connected 
him with the Sassanian dynasty, who irarscd their blood to the 
Achaemcnids. Ismail represented all that was essentially Persian. 
He held the veneration of his Shiah subjects on religious grounds, and 
he could appeal to their patriotic feelings as the heir of Qrrus and 
Darius, of Shapur and Chosroes. 

Ismail defeated the Caspian nomads and brought the whole of 
Persia under his rule, pushing down to the Euphrates, the Persian 
Gulf and Afghanistan. As ruler of the Shiahs, he aroused the anger 
of the Ottoman Sultan, Selim, who led his Turks out of Europe to 
crush the Mosleni heretics. The hatred between the Shiahs the 
orthodoa Sunnis was deep-rooted and bitter. Selim was possibly the 
greatest warrior of his bouse; he defeated Ismail’s anny and annexed 
the north-western provinces of the new Persian kingdom. Religious 
persecution followed, and four thousand Shiahs are said to have been 
massacred. This was the prelude to hostilities between the two Mos¬ 
lem powers which Lasted for three centuries. 

But Ismail and his descendants retained most of their possessions 
and presen'cd Persian nationalism. The greatest of the Safavi house 
was Shah Abbas 1. who reigned from 1537 to 1629 and was a con¬ 
temporary of Elizabeth of England, Philip II of Spain and Akbar of 
India. He was the first Persian ruler to rnnkc contact with English¬ 
men, who followed the route taken by the Portuguese sailors nearly a 
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century earlier. Shah Abbas was not only a fine soldier, who re¬ 
covered his north-western provinces from the Turks. He won a gneai 
reputaUDD as an administrator^ and he covered Persia with a network 
of roads, bridges and caravanserais, jost as Darius had done before 
him. He pul down brigandage with a firm hand and encouraged 
trade and industry. Some of the great paJaces which he built at 
Ispahan still survive to show the skill of his architects. 

His reign scents to represent the most flourish ing period of Persian 
art The carpets woven on his looms cannot be equalled for texture 
and design. Some of them are made of silk, oiher$ of velvet blended 
with cloth of gold. They contain numbers of the small scenes which 
the miniature-painters of the period designed with great skill; many 
of the borders are filled with flowers, animals, and intricate geo 
meiricd designs. The better carpets look many years in the making. 
The same devoted and elaborate work was shown in the production 
of books, illustrated by attractive miniatures and written in beautiful 
handwriting. 

The later years of the Safavi Shahs h a story of d«line, such as 
seems inevitable in oriental dynasties, whose unity is affected by 
luxurious living and the intrigues of court ladies. The Sultans of 
Turkey kept alive the feud between Sunni and Shiah, and their 
troops captured Baghdad, Hamadan and Tabriz; the south-eastern 
provLn<%s were wrenched away by invaders from AfglianLsian and 
India, who looted Ispahan. Yet the descendants of Ismail continued 
to enjoy the same religious veneialiort which had been given to the 
founder of the dynasty, and^ in spite of their Incapacity, they com¬ 
manded the loyalty of their Shiah subjects Into the eighteenth century. 
It was not till 1732 that the last Safavi was deposed. With the growth 
of British power in India and the advance of Russia to the cast and 
the south, old problems of defence gave place to new, and Persia was 
diawn into the main current of world history. She had to submit to 
foreign rulers; the Shiah religion was forcibly replaced by the Sunni; 
she was weakened by wars and grinding taxation. But the old national 
spirit recovered, and the Shiahs freely practised their faith when 
another Persian soldier, Reza Khan, seized the throne in the 
twentieth century. 

IRAN'S INFLUENCE ON HER CONQUERORS 

Iran has a longer continuous history than most parts of the jglobe- 
She has been invaded many times; but she has usually tamed her 
conqueror, as Greece lamed Rome, and taught him the arts of peace. 
Love of txautiful things has mark^ the work of her craflstnen from 
the early days. It rnay be fanciful to trace the skill of her t^rpet- 
makers and her miniaturists back to the Elamite potters of prehistoric 
days; but there seems no break in continuity from the Achaemenids 
lo the SafavU. The same tenacity appears m her religious hbtory. 
Iran has been a hater of idols since the Aryan-speaking Medes and 
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Persians conquered the Elamite cities. The Zoroastrian and the 
Moslem were alite in this, and the Shiah Persian has an honourable 
record of loyally to his faith in spile of conquest and persecution. 
Nowadays we are apt to think of Persia in terms of miniatures, 
pets and the verses of Omar Kiiayyam, and to forget the outstfitiding 
part she has played as the link between eastern and w^tern civiliza' 
tion. For centuries her warriors held the pass against the fierce 
nomads who assaulted the north-east frontier of the Iranian plateam 
Under Cyrus and Darius she was the greatcsi power west of China, 
and her militaiy' strength nearly overwhelmed the young civilization 
of Europe. Under the Aisacids she withstood the Roman Empire 
in its heyday. Under the Sassaniaits she infiicted wounds which 
crippled that empire beyond recovery and paved the way for the 
early expansion of Islam. Iranian art, Utcfature and luxury made 
the courts of the early Abbas ids and Timur famous throughout the 
eastern and much of tie western world. Iran’s («al weakness has 
always been the lack of a good sea-coast. It Is impossible to guess 
what her inilueiice would have been on the history of the world, 
if she had had sailors to supplerocni the energies of her soldiers, her 
traders and her craftsmen. 


PART V 

MONGOLS, TARTARS AND TURKS 

CHAPTER 25 

THE MONGOL-TARTVR HORDES 

Tm storf^ of Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece and Rome have shown 
ys something of the struggle waged on the townsman and the farmer 
by the wandering warrior of the desert and the steppe. In the records 
of Persia, the nomad invader plays an even more frequent part* When 
we turn south xq India and east to China, we shall find the same 
struggle acted again. The Wanderings of the Peoples extend over 
more than three thousand years of human history, and in them, 
tribes of widely different stock and speech played their parts. Most of 
the Aryan-5|Kaking and the Semitic-speaking races adopted or 
adapted the civilizations which they attacked^ The nomad of Mongo^ 
lian speech did not mingle so easily with the conquered. 

THE NOMAD AND THE CmStF-N 

From one angle, it is possible to view history^ down to the fifteenth 
centuryj as a long-drawn struggle between the nomad and the 
citizen. The life of the wandering herdsman does not produce written 
histories. A few traditions of his past may become embedded in the 
lays or stories told and sung round his camp-fires; but the records of 
his victorious forays arc found mainly in the writings of his victims, 
to whom they appear as unmitigated disasters. It is hard to assess the 
^ount of human suflering caused by the great waves of barbarian 
invasion; still harder to compare them with the slow and silent 
misery of the slaves, on whose constaTit labour rested the graces and 
the decencies of the civitizaTion which the nomads attacked and 
looted. But clearly the great invasions played an outstanding part iri 
what has been called '*the Martyrdom of Man”, 

Lately, it has bixomc fashionable to paint the invaders in brighter 
colours, against a dark background of decaying civilization. The life 
of the free warrior and his womenfolk is contrasted favourably with 
the sqnaloT and servility of the towns they plundered. Thera can be 
no doubt of the vigour of the Arabs, who carried the leaching of 
Mohammed into throe continents; as the records of Persia have 
shown, they breathed a new spirit into art and literature. Later, we 
shall see how the Teutonic invaders refashioned the mins they had 
made in the Roman Empire, and how they rebuilt the Christendom 
which they had nearly destroyed. But it is less easy to trace this pro^ 
cess of regitneration in the doings of the hordes of MongoLian- 
speaking tribes, who rode out of the waste spaces of ceotraJ Asia. 

2g] 
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The Goth and the Vandal chose the Losing form of Christianity, and 
were piUoned as symbols of coarse and stupid destructiveness. But 
Attila made the Hun a nniile for sheer terror and annihilation. The 
Seljuks leamt the graces and the science of the M aslems, who became 
their subjects and taught them the faith of Islam: their greater 
leaders are tinged with the romance of chivalry, Mahmud of Chaaoi 
and Saladin lent lustre to the Turkish naine both as rulers and ^ 
soldiers. After them, came a fresh swarming time of the Asiatic 
nomads. Ekstruclion tipped down the scales once more. The Mongol 
and the Ottoman Turk improved on the tniUlary skill of ihdr fore¬ 
runners, and they used their new powers ruthlessly. 

d esert UTE of the no m ads 

So vast was the area over which their armies ranged that much of 
their story spreads into the records of Persia, India, China and the 
duel between Islam and Christendom. The Mongol hordes over¬ 
flowed the ancient frontiers, and swamped people after people 
Neither man’s valour nor the obstacles of nature deflected their 
course. They made their way across deserts and mouniain ran^, 
and, as their columns passed west, south and east, they left desolation 
in their wake. Europe suffered from their fury; but her sufferings 
were small compared to those of Asia. How the nomad rulers grew 
slowly milder, when they settled in the old centres of civil^tion, is 
told elsewhere; here axi effort must be made to survey briefly their 
general history and its influence upon other civUizatJons, 

The early home of the Mongols was in the eastern part of central 
Asia, near t atfx Baikal and the head-waters of the Amor river. They 
are mentioned in Chinese annals as early as the seventh century, but 
it was not till the beginning of the thirteenth that they became of 
importance to the dvilired world. There was little to mark them out 
from the other Mongolian-speaking tribes west of China as the future 
conquerors of half the world. Tartars, Naimans, Kirghiz, Karaits, 
Uighurs and Kipchaks stretched from China across the great 
Northern Fla (land into south-eastern Europe. Some of them had 
modified their old wandering life, and trade-routes linked their 
cities. 

The Mongols lived the primitive life of Astatic nomads, riding 
their wiry horses from pasture to pasture, sleeping in tents, hunting 
for the pot, and raiding other vrandering herdsmen under their chief- 
The different groups were not always at enmity with one 
another; sometimes there was a loose allbnce, as one leader became 
powerful and attracted the weaker tribes to his standard. Coutage, 
loyalty and endurance were the essential requisites for a tribe which 
aimed at leadership. The country south of Lake Baikal bred a hardy 
race, which tolerated weakness neither tn hs members nor its enemies. 
Food was scarce, especially in wiaterji when mares and cows supplied 
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litdt milic and there were Few deer for the hunter. Boiled millet was 
a poor substituio for gamOp and Fermented milk from Leather sacks 
made the Mongol sigh for the coming of spring. Then he could lake 
down his dome-shaped tent of Felt from it$ wooden framework, pack 
it on his Dx-drawa waggon, and ride off to fresh pastureSn When the 
tribe was at rest, the women and girls looked after the teat or yurt^ 
cooked the lacals in a huge pot over the stone hearth, and tended the 
carpets and the silks, which had ts«n Looted from another band. 

whole community gorged itself to repletion, for the strains 
yielded abundant fish, and sheep and game were plentifnl^ la the 
starved winter months, the best went to the men, while the women 
and the children lived on the scraps. 

The Mongol was trained in boyhood to fish and hunt, to guard the 
herds of horses, to round up lost animals, and to act as scout against 
possible efLcmies. He rode fo r days on end with Liltle or no food. He 
endured snow and the bitter north wind without a fire. When he 
returned to the ywt, he strengthened hirnself by wrestling with his 
friends or practising with the bow. He knew nothing about books; 
but his mind had been sharpened to read the face of nature and to 
guard against surprise. As he grew up. he handled spear and mace, 
protected bb body with a leather or metal breastplate, and took his 
place among the soldiers, on whose skill and endurance the life of 
the whole tribe frequently depended in times of erbb. 

CHENGHIZ KHAN 

Kabul Khan began the victorious career of Ihe Mongols in the 
eleventh century by throwing off the Chinese yoke^ his followers 
boasted that he had **pulkd the Emperor of Cathay by the beard". 
Hut the nomads could not be a formidable power so long as they 
remained disunited. Kabnl's grandson, Chenghiz^ found many of hb 
subjects in revolt when he succeeded his murdered father at the age 
of thirteen. Kb earlier successes were due to the courage of his 
mother^ Houlum. She kept together a faithful few^ and helped him 
to mamtaiD his hold on part of hb ancestral pastureland. Bui it was 
only after many years of desperate and bitter fighting that Chenghiz 
succeeded in reasserting the sway which his father had estabUsbed 
over hb Tartar neighbours and in uniting ail the Mongol iribes. 

^ He had a stem stniggle with the KaraJts, whose chieflain, Wang 
Khan, i$ supposed to have been Prester John, the ‘^Chrbtkn" king of 
Crusaders* talK. But Chenghii was ieuming bis trade as a gcncTul; 
Wang Khan was defeated and killed, leaving his capital of Kara- 
korunt to the Mongols. By 1203, Chenghiz had prospered so greatly 
that he held a general convention or Kurikai of the many tribes who 
followed his standard of the Kine Yak Tails. This date is generally 
considered to have marked the beginning of the great Mongol empire, 
thou^ in fact it was not until the year 1206 that Chenghiz assumed 
the title of Khan and as such j$su«i his Yassa or code of laws. 
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The first objective of the new militaTy power was the rich territory 
behind the Great Wall of China. At this time the ancient empire was 
divided between a Northern dynasty, whose capital was near Pekin, 
and the Sung who still held the South. The latter resented the loss of 
their northern lerrhorics, and Cbenghiz secured a working agreement 
with them. He scot forward his spies to secure infonnation, won over 
some of the guardians of the Wall, and then, protected by a strong 
advance-guard, led a hundred thousand men a^inst his enet^. In 
eight years, he had conquered northern China, overrunning the 
countryside with his cavalry columns, driving stragglers into the 
overcrowded towns, learning siegecraft, and winning discontented 
soldiers to his side. 

THE MUJTARY machine of the MONGOLS 

Chenghiz had built up a superb military maefabe. Eleven Orlthons, 
or Marshals, of whom the best known were Subotai and Muhuli, 
divided the higher command, in strict subordination to the Great 
Khan himself. The cavalry were organized in units, rwnmg from 
ten to ten thousand. Nomad tradition enforced the strictest loyalty 
in the groups; no member of the ten might leave his comrades, and 
none might atendon a disabled comrade. Arsenals were created for 
the storage and care of the heavy armour, shields and lances. The 
importance of recreational training was recognized, and the troops 
were turned out to hunt between campaigns. The Mongol expected 
little mercy from his enemy; he showed none. The inhabitants of 
many Chinese citiK were massacred to the last infant. All captives 
taken west of the Wall, except artisans and learned men, were slain 
in cold blood. The army woo much by fighting, and perhaps even 
more by the terror it inspired. 

Chinese arts and lUeraiure had no attraction for Chenghiz or his 
Mongols; the latter would have been content to turn the whole 
country mto grazing ground for their horses. Leaving the Orkhon 
Muhuli to govern m his name, the Great Kban established his court at 
Karakorum, the old capital of Prester John. There he ruled his 
Mongols by the Torro and trained his four sons, luchi, Chitagai, 
Ogotai and Tull, while Subotai added Korea to his dominions and 
Muhuli completed the conquest of northern China. 

Though Chenghiz based his rule on the old Mongol tradition, he 
did not remain a mere warrior. He saw that he could use his Chinese 
subjects to extend and govern his empire, Yeliu Chutsai was the 
most dist inguished of the officials who served the new Yuan dynasty. 
He was a man of courage, inTegrity and wise statesmanship, and by 
bis advice, he saved many cities and captives from Chenghiz's ruth- 
kssness. He organized the tribute of the growbg empire on a clear 
and reasonable scale. To train the Mongols to administer the coun¬ 
tries they conquered, he established schools; an empire could be won 
from the saddle, but not governed from it. He was right-hand man 
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to Chenghi^ and to Ogotai after laim; it was largely through his 
statesmanship that the Mongol empire lasted as long as it did. Other 
Chinese assisted him as secretaries, linanoiers and adiuinistnttors. 
The Great Khan needed them for the work of civil government. It 
seems improbable that Yeliu Chutsai bad anything to do with army 
organization, though it has been suggested that Chenghiz employed 
the Chinese discovery of gunpowder, as a weapon to strengthen his 
unrivalled cavalry. 

But mobility, not gunpowder, was the secret of the Mongol vic¬ 
tories. When Chenghiz turned his eyes to the west, he relied ou the 
extraordinary speed, the paralyzing savagery of his horsemen, and 
the leadership and loyalty of his Orkhons. A new power had sprung 
up in central Asia, under the Naimans and western Turks, who 
oppressed the Uighurs. Chenghiz sent Subotai to deal with therm 
Tlie Mongols moved swiftly, manoeuvred the enemy out of favour- 
able positions and followed up victory with a shattering pursuit. 
Many of the Turks joined the conqueror, and the Horde was swelled 
by excellent fighting materia). Chenghiz's realm stretched from the 
Aral to the China Sea, and in all that vast expanse, there was peace 
and disciplined order. 

Chenghiz was now a man of about sixty, and might well have been 
expected to content himself with an empire which covered fifty 
degrees of latitude. His sons had been trained as leaders; bis Orkhons 
could bold dowm his conquests with their divisions of veteran horse¬ 
men; Yeliu Chutsai and his Chinese assistants kept the treasury fuiJ, 
without stirring discontent; the stern and siinple communds of the 
Yassa were accepted and obeyed. The roads were open to the mer¬ 
chants’ caravans, as had never been achieved since the great days 
when the Han dynasty ruled China. 

Religious toleration was the rule. Many Mongols st ilk lung to the 
pagan witchcraA of Shamanism which their fathers had reverenced. 
The Nestorian form of Christianity was popular among the Karaits 
and other tribes. In the eastern parts of Chenghiz's realm Buddhism 
nourished; in the west Islam had won many converts. But under the 
iron hand of the Great Khan, any attempt at religious warfare was 
crushed; a man could think as he wished about Cod, as long as he 
obeyed the Yassa, which forbade fighting between Mongols. Though 
Chenghiz had certainly turned many a city into desert, he had given 
his surviving subjects more than a nominal peace. 

THE VAST DOVLAllSS OF CHE^'GHIZ 

His restless spirit stil) hankered for victory. “To crush your 
eocmiK, to see them fall at your feet, that is besL” Moslem traders 
told him of the rich Unborn that Mohammed of Kharumia i^ed, 
beyond the high mountain-barrier of mid-Asia. The trading-cities of 
Khorasaa and Persia gave him a full treasury, and he had an army of 
nearly half a million men, well armed and supported by elephan ts. 
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Agairist ihis^ Chcngbiz had his quarter of a million hofscmen and 
two thousand miles of formidable country to traverse. Yet, when a a 
insult to his envoys gave him an eTtouse for war, he set out on the 
greatest march in all history. 

As usual, his intelligence service was excellent and his widely 
separated corps worked together with amazing precision. The 
terrible mountain-rangeSp which stretched from north of Tibet, past 
the Pamirs, down to fChorasaii* gave no protection to the K.haresmian 
army. The Mongol horde, carrying a light but suihcLent kit, over¬ 
came all the difUcuhies presented by ice, snow, tempest^ sand, Hoods, 
precipices and parching heat, and eclipsed the great marches of 
Hannibal and Alexander of Maccdon. Chenghk's strategy and 
Mongol ferocity smashed the best Turkish troops. The Kharesmiatis 
were outgemeir^led and outfought; Bokhara, Baikh, Merv^^ Samar- 
cand, Naishapur, Tashkent and countless other cities were captured 
and iTiercileSsly looted. At Herat, more than a mitUon and a half 
corpses are said to have marked Chenghiz's vengt^nce. Huge 
pyramids of skulls warned surviving enemies of the uselessness of 
resistance to one who earned the title of the Scourge of God more 
thoroughly than Attila. Mohammed died a hunted fugitive, and his 
son's attempt to carry on the struggle drew the Mongols into India, 

While Chenghiz was annexing Khorasan, Persia and north-west 
Tndia, Subotai reached the Caspian in pursuit of Mohammed. He 
Jed his twenty thousand horsemen round the south coast qf that soa^ 
forced the barrier of the Caucasus, arid scattered the Kipchaks who 
opposed his raid. In 1222, the Mongol host entered Europe, attracted 
by the fertile soil of south Russia. The Duke of Kiev led an army of 
Russians and Kipchaks into the Dnieper valley; Subotai defeated and 
captured him before raidiitg the Crimea, beating a Bulgarian army 
and marching two thousand miles to rejom the Great Khan^ 

GROWm OF THE MONGOL POWER 

Chenghhc died in 1227, before he could lead his men eastward 
against the Sung rulers of China. It is hard to deny turn the title of 
the greatest w^arrior in history* No army, between the Yellow River 
and the Dnieper, and between Lake Baikal and the Indus, ever with¬ 
stood the Nine-Tailed standard: there is no reason to think that 
Egi'ptp Morocco or Europe could have produced forces to conquer 
him. With the help of Yeliu Cbutsai and his ofhcials, he governed his 
vast empire with great ability. He encouraged learned men, though 
he cared nothing for art or music. His system of couriers held his 
dominions together^ Trade hawed unchecked over the great land- 
routes. An elementary system of education was established. Doctors 
were held in honour. The Yassn kept Mongols loyal, physically £t, 
and free from religious bigotry and the grosser vkxs—gluicony and 
dnmkenness always excepted. The eighteen million massacred in 
China were pait of the price which Chenghiz exacted. 
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Juchi had died be Tore his faLher, and the Kurifiai which met in 
1229, chose Ogoid to ^ixccccd. With loyal co-opemlon between its 
leaders, Mongol power grew stiU greater. In the east, OgolaJ and 
Tuli first completed Muhuli"$ work by exterminaiing the northern 
dynasty of China and making the Korean king thetr vassal, and then 
began Lo eat into the Sung empire* Trouble threatened in Kharesmia; 
bm Ogotai sent an Orkhon, who, by fighting and terrorism, won 
back the rebellious provinces and added Armenia^ Georgia and 
Mesopotamia to Mongol rule. Subotat accompanied Juchi's son, 
Batu, on another raid into Europe. The same tale of speed and 
miassacre showed that the Russian and the Danubian peoples could 
not hold the Mongols. Poland and Hungaiy w^ere inA'aded and 
pillaged. The battle of Liegnitz in 1241 delivered Silesia to the in¬ 
vaders. Christian Europe was too intent on its own jealousies to 
combine against the Mongols, who captured Pest and crossed the 
Danube. Europe was saved because Ogotai drank himself to death, 
and Batu and Subotat were summoned back to Karakorum, to the 
Kuriltaij which sett led the succession. Batu subsequently returned to 
Russia, to be the first Khan of “the Golden Horde'" of Mongols, 
KJpehaks and Tartars. 

CH1NGHI7/S SUCCESSORS 

Quarrels between the families of Ogotai and Chitagai threatened 
to break up Chenghi^^s dominions, but after ten years' disunion, 
Mangu, son of Tuli, grandson of ChenghLzand great-grandson of the 
indomitable Houlum^ was chosen Great Khan* Another period of 
internal prosperity and foreign conquest followed. Mangu's brothers 
Hulagu and Kublai^ pushed the frontiers forward east and west. 
Hulagu fetUowed the old policy of ferocity, when he captured 
Baghdad; the last of the Abbasid Caliphs was tortured to death, 
together with three-quarters of a million of bis Moslem subjects. 
Damascus and Antioch M\, and Hulagu advanced to within a week^s 
march of Constantinople. Mesopotamia had been one of the world 
granaries since the earliest days; he ravaged it so utterly that it 
remained nearly a desert for six and a half centuries. Egypt and 
eastern Europe were saved only by the bravery of the Mamcluks and 
by Hulagu"s return to attend the Kufitiai which followed Mangu's 
death in China. Hulagu afterwards established his family as llkhans 
of Persia, acknowledging the overlordship of the Great Khan. 

His brother, Kublai, whosueeeedcd in 1259 and reigned for thirty- 
five years, pursued a dLfiercnt policy in his eastern warfare. He took 
no pleasure in bloodshed for its own ^kc. He won territory from the 
Sung with little loss of life* Naturally^ this brou;^t him into dis¬ 
favour, while Mangu was on the throne, hut he persisted in his policy 
of conciliation, and when he became the Great Khan proved its 
superiority to mere massacre- But he was no weakling; he sent fieets 
to attack Java and Japan* and pushed his armies southward to Malaya 
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and Burma, The last Sung emperor was drowoed in a naval battle. 
The whole of China was at ttublai’s feet, bui his otaritime enicrprises 
failed; neither Japan nor Java was destined to become Mongol. 

As we shall see in later chapters, China exercised her spell over her 
conquerors once again. The Mongol rulers of the Yuan dynasty 
settled down to be educated by their subjects. Kubloi had a deep love 
of Chinese art, literature and religion. He had become a Buddhist, 
while his western brother, Hulagu, was being converted to Islam. 
The old capita] of Karakoruni was abandoned and slowly sank 
beneath the blanket of encroaching sand. In its plane, Hubl^ built 
the great city of Gambaiut, or Peking. Us glories were wkbraied by 
travellers, like the Venetian Marco Polo; men reckoned it the greatest 
city in the world, its only possible rival being Constantinople. To it 
came the riches of more than haif the world. Eastern Europe, North 
Africa and Asia Minor were tom with warfare; but in all the domin¬ 
ions of the Great Khan there was peace and p^perity. Marco 
Polo’s story leaves a vivid impression of thriving cities scattered over 
a fertiJe countryside, and of men skilled in painting, architecture, 
music and the making of beautiful things. 

In spite of the splendour of Kublai’s throne and the gradual 
softening of the llkhan descendants of Hulagu, it is hard to avoid 
looking on the Mongols as mainly a grim weapon of destruction. But 
it is a mistake to ignore the positive results of their raids. Chenghiz’s 
conquest of t he Kha tesmian neaJ m and H ulagu'sdesiruclion of Baghdad 
shifted the centre of gravity of Islam. The alle^ance of Moslems was 
divided between the rulers of Spain, North Africa, Egypt, Asia Minor 
and Persia. This disunion in the tb incetilh century savraj Qirisiend om, 
itself rent by the quarrels of Emperor and Pope, kings and nobles. 
Meanwhile, the destruction of centres of learning and civilization 
scattered artists and men of lellers into other lands. Europe became 
conscious of the age-long civilization of the Far East, and its lift was 
enriched from Chinese sources. Chinese iiade became of high 
importance- When the Mongol empire broke up and the land-routes 
ag fl i n became dangerous, it was the steady determination to find a way 
by sea that led to the great discoveries and opened the western hemi¬ 
sphere to the men of Europe. 

DISINTEGRATION OF THE MONGOL EMPIRE 

AHer Kublai's golden age, the empire of Chenghiz Khan began to 
break up, Tuli's descendants continued to rule in China and Persia, 
Chitagai's in cctitral Asia and Juchi's in Russia. The arts of govem- 
ment and transport were not sufikiently developed for a single 
monareh to rule from Poland and Hungary to the China Sea. In the 
centre of the mass, the old barbaric life persisted with little change. 
The house of Chitagai, ruling at Kashgar and favouring the ancient 
ways, blocked all possible cooperation between Juchi's family, who 
governed the Golden Horde as Russian kings, the Moslem Ukbans of 
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Persia^ and Kublai's Buddhist descendants in the Far East. In the 
fourtecntli cenluTy^ MoDgoi nnily was utterly lost. It was from an 
obscure Tartar Ifibe» noniiimlly subject to the rulers of Kashgar^ that 
[he next nomad wave of destruction threatened* 

The Barlas Tartars inhabited the hilly country south of Samarcand* 
and acknowledged Tugluk Khan^ the hard-fighting descendant of 
ChitagaJ^ as their distant overlord. Saimrcand was the great desert 
Junction of the trade-routes that crossed Persia and AfghanisUtn and 
went on to the markets of China, northward through Amalyk or 
south through Tugluk^s city of Kashg^. It was a prosperous and 
pleasant place, but its civilization had little Lnfluenoc on the free lift 
of the Barlas clan. Unlike many of the northern tribeSk who still 
practised ShamaDism and the witchcraft of their ancestors, the llar^ 
Tncn were Moslems. One of their ch ieftains* who was deeply interested 
in the new faith, gave up his military ambitions and retired into a 
religious conununity^ in order to pursue the life of contemplation* It 
was his son* Timur, who became the last great and successful leader 
of the Mongol-Tartar hordes. 

TIMUR THE LAME 

Timur, who was bom in 1^36, just before the outbreak of the 
Hundred Years' War between Fran(;£ and England, had many points 
of likeness to Cheoghiz. In his early career of shifting claa-warf^, 
he passed through the hazards of merciless hand-to-hand fighting, 
and the hunger and thirst of desert wanderings; in many dangers, 
he ow^ed much to the courage and the loyalty of his womenfolk; he 
built up his power over the jealous Tartar and Mongol tril^ with an 
iron will, which refused to admit defeat, and justUied his name of 
Timur or Iron* Like Chenghiz, he loved fighting for fighting ssakc^ 
and >'et possessed a cool brain, which learnt the weaknesses of distant 
enemies and dovetailed the movements of huge forces over vast 
spaces. But* unlike Chenghiz, Timur was weU educated and he was a 
sincere Moslem. Although he did not spare any followers of Islarn 
who withstood his ambition, he ended the old tolerance, which 
allowed Christians to spread their teaching in central Asia. 

By 1369t Timur had been crowned at Balkh and had established 
his authority at Samarcftnd. Ten years of warfare and intrigue had 
killed off family rivals, won the allegiance of rival clans* and over- 
ihrowTi the irresolute rule of Tugluk IChan.^ They also brought him 
an arrow-wound in the foot, which left him limping for the rest of his 
days^ so that he became Timur the Lame; Tiinnr-Hcng became a 
name of abuse to his Asiatic enemies, and Tamerlane a uarnc oi 
limiUess terror to European ears. As lord of Samarcand and the 
Hordes, he had a wide choice of conquest; the rich lands of Persia 
and India were a tempting bait; when be had succeeded mwmmng 
their wealth, he could go eastward, in an attempt to r^ain Kuhlm s 
throne in China, or else westward against Russia and the Balkans. 
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To achieve thcae wide conquests, he had a superb military machine. 
Unlike the European leaders of his day, he had a weli-oi^nizcd 
group of spies, scouts and tmders, who gave him accurate informa¬ 
tion about the routes he was to traverse and the lands he was to 
attack. His horsemen could cover great distances on their small, 
wiry mounts. For attack they had a variety of weapons—^short or 
long bows, two-edged scimitars, maces* and light and heavy lances; 
they also spread terror by their use of naphtha and gunpowder. 
They were protected against ihcir enemies by pointed helmets and 
finely mesh^ armour, strengthened by plates of mail at the shoulders. 
Quarrelsome as they were by nature, the Tartar-Mongol horsemen 
submitted to the stem discipline imposed by Timur, In the early 
years, he won their obedience by his reckless personal leadership; 
later on, they came to recognize that he moved their masses over 
mountain and plain with the same imrufiled skill with which he 
moved knight or pawn over the chessboard, Asia and Europe had 
been dcv^taied by the terrible ravages of the Black Death; cities 
and armies were weakened, and the survivors were often leaderless. 
Timur had at his hand a splendid force for conquest. 

TTie Mongol and kindred tribes which had once formed great 
kingdoms under the houses of Tuli and Chitagai gaw the ruler of 
Samarcand little trouble. Bui, north and west* Juchi*s descendants 
still ruled the Golden Horde in barbaric splendour. The different 
tribes that ser^^ed them—Mongols, KjpchakSp Kirghiz, Turks and 
Russians—had not grown weak, like the Mongols who had foUowed 
Kublai to China or Hulagu to Persia. On horseback or in their yurts, 
they still roamed the steppes^ and their Khans, who ruled from 
and Astrakhan I had formidable armies. 

TIMUR'S CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE GOLDEN HORDE 

Quarrels in the royal house gave Timur his first chance. He helped 
the prince Toktanush, who came to his court as a refugee. But when 
the latter reunited all the tribes of the Golden Horde under his leader- 
ship* Timur was faced by numbers greater than his own. The old 
loyalty to the blood of Chengbiz Khan still survived. Tribes which 
had hGtn recently conquered were drawn away from the man who 
had once been only the ruler of the Barks clan, Timur's genius for 
attack prevailed against numbers, disloyalty and the dangers of the 
desert, Toktamish's raiders swept down to ^khara; but the Tartars^ 
speed saved Samarcand, and when his enemies retrrated to their 
graztng-grounds in the distant northern steppes^ Timur led his men 
across barren wastes, pushed his enemies, first north and then west, 
across I he Urals^ and brought them to battle, after a march of eighteen 
hundred miles. The two gimtest cavalry forces in the world fought 
out their fight with equal courage. Tlmur’^s generalship prevailed, and 
Toktamish fled. Timur led his men down the Volga, l^en with booty 
from the Russian towns, which had paid tribute to the Khan of the 
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Golden Horde. Three years later, Toktsmiish met him in 

battle and, for a momsTil, came near to capturing his enemy. It was 
his last effort. The tribes that had followed him scattered, Sarai and 
Astrakhan were destrojitrd, the Kipchaks joined forces with their 
conquerors, and the power of the great Mongol house was broken. 

Fortunately for Europe* Timur turned back from the Don lo win 
the richer booty that lay in Asia. Actually^ by breaking up ihe 
Golden Horde into the tribes that composed it, he gave the princes of 
Moscow their opportunity to build up a new Russia; jn$t a$ later, bfy 
defeating the Otto man Turks, he relieved the hopeless position of 
Constantinople and allowed its rulers another half-century of com- 
paradve fre^om. Toktamish had sacked Moscow in 1382, and its 
Christian defenders had no hope if Timur pressed on. But the Tartar 
cavalry withdrew south and east to win the lauds which Chenghiz 
had once overrun. Mueh grim fighting lay ahead of ihctn; yet 
Timur's greatest exploit remained the scattering of the Golden Horde. 

THE MILITARY SUPREMACY OF TIMUR 
In 13S6 the Tartar armies captuted Ispahan and overran Persia. 
Baghdad surrendered^ and Timur pushed detachments down to the 
Persian Gulf, and to Kandahar and Kabul. His victories alarmed the 
Moslem rulers to the west of his growing empire; the Mameluk of 
Egypt and the Ottoman Sultan united to push the Tartars back east¬ 
ward, while their mairi forces were engaged in India. They recovered 
Baghdad; but later Timur returned, stormed ihe city and destroyed 
e^'Crything in it, except the mosques and religious houses^ 

Into the last seven years of his life fell the fighting which made 
Tamerlane^s name a portent to the men of Europe. His cavaJiy 
remained unrivalled; many of his veteran leaders still survived; his 
stegecraft had improved, and it was useless for his enemies to trust In 
walled towns* He used the utmost savageiy to make his progress 
easy. When resistance exasperated him, he buried his prisoners olive* 
Pyramids of skulls were built for him, as they had been for Chenghiz 
Khan. When rebellious Baghdad fed, each of the ninety thousand 
men who had shared in the assault was ordered to bring In an enemy 
head. This policy of terrorism drove many to submit; but it only 
nerved the greatet princes to more stubborn rcsistanoe. When^ in 
1398^ he passed down the Khyber Pass, he bad to storm Multan and 
Meerut. In the plains, he was confronted, like Alexander of Maee- 
don, with the problem of the elephant as an engine of war. Timur 
lured the ruler of DeUii into the open, scattered his troops, and used 
the captured elephants to carry back the riches of northern India to 
Sainajcand, Then he went west to face the dangerous alliance of the 
Egyptian Mameluksand the Ottoman Turks. He beat the Mameluks 
at Aleppo before capturing and burning Dama^us; legend says that 
the holy city of Jerusalem^ whose recovery the Crusaders long 
abandoned as hopeless, was saved by a plague of locusts. Nest be 
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turned against the Turk, threatening his flank with forces massed on 
the Don river and near the Sea of Aiov. He captured the Ottoman 
capital of Brusa, pushed down to the sea, and drove the Christian 
Knights of Rhodes from Smyrna, The Turkish Sultan^ BayazJd the 
Thunderbolt was at the height of his fame as a soJdier. But on the 
field of Angofa, in 1402, the Iron Tartar withstood the Thunderbolt, 
and Timur stood at the south-east gate of Europe. 

But again he tutned back to Saimrcaiid, and Christendom was 
saved. He exacted tribute from the wandering Emperor of Constan- 
tinoplc, received a mission from the King of Castile, and took bis 
fabulous booty east to the capital city he loved. From his earliest 
years of conquest, he had built palaces and mosques amid the grooves 
and orchards of the old Tartar city, where Alexander had rested his 
troops and murdered his foster-brother. He brought in craftsmen 
from Persia and the conquered lands^ but he moulded their architec¬ 
ture to his own sombre taste. The great square he built is still 
reckoned among the memorable sights of the w^orld, and he honoured 
his dead with magnificent tombs. He copied the swelling dome of 
the Damascus mosque, which he burnt, for two of his greatest 
buildings. Samarcand was the oenlie to which came his warriors and 
rulers, but ho did not set up an organized system of government. 
There was no Yassa, such as bound the Mongol empire under a 
single code of law. Everything depended on Timur himself, and 
when he died in 1405, on his way to attack China, the power of the 
Tartars broke up rapidly^ One able son, Shah Rukhp ruled a pros¬ 
perous kingdom In Khorasan, and India was to feel the attack of the 
warrior descendants of Timur. 

By the end of the fifteenth century, the various principaLiiics ruled 
by men of his race had disappeared, and the Uzbeg Mongols took 
iheir place. China was safe ^yond her Wall The Ottomans had 
conquered soiuth-eastern Europe. The men of the w'est had found a 
new world. The victortous horsemen of central Asia were led by 
lesser men, and oca^ to be a terror to the nest of mankmdi. 


CHAPTER 26 

THE OTTOMAN TURKS 

SuB^Ai and Timur had threatened the eastern frontiers of European 
Christendom, but they did not lead their troops across Germany into 
France and Italy, as Attila had led his Huns in the fifth century. 
Mongols and Tartars alike preferred the riches of Penia, India and 
China to the comparative poverty of the western lands in the thir¬ 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. Neither Chenghiz nor Timur made 
any direct or peimanent Impression on the history of Europe. 
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The Turks, however, had begun to make their mark on ihe 
Mediterranean wo rid in the eleventh century’^ when a branch, called 
the SeljukSp showed how the nomads who came out of centra! Asia 
could fight. 1 1 wa$ another branch of the Turkish stock, at one time 
followers and dependants of the Seljuks, who w-ere destined to effect 
a permanent settlement in Europe, where Mongol and TarLar had left 
only a fleeting name of icrron 

These were the Ottomans, so called after their third CaJtph Osman, 
who* in 1500, laid the foundai]On$ of the great Ottoman dynasty, 
which was brought to an end only In 1922. The name Chman wa 5 
probably Turkish, but it came to be written in Arabic characters as 
Othman; this did not affect the pronunciation^ since the Turks pro¬ 
nounce the Arabic “th"' as ""s”. Ottoman is a European corruption 
of this Arabic form* Subjects of the Sultan were called, in Turkish, 
Osmanli* as was, too, the form of Turkish spoken in Turkey. The 
name Turkey is derived from Titrkiya^ and has never been applied to 
any other of the nrnny lainds peopled by Turks. Turkestan was the 
name given to the country east of the Oxus; in our own day* there is a 
Soviet Republic called Turkmenistan. The Turks of Turkey in Asia 
and Constantinople to-day speak of themselves as Turk, and the 
word Osmimii applies only to past history. 

EARLY WAJ^DERINGS OF THE TURICS 

The original home of the Turks was the vast expanse of country 
lying between the Gobi Desert, Siberia and Turkestan, The nomad 
Turks moved about* in larger or smaller groups, with their herds 
and flocks, according to the season and the local resources. They 
lived in huge felt tents, which were carried on two-^wheeled carts— 
the yurts of the Mongols. Like the Huns and the Mongols, they fek 
an urge to overrun the richer lands to west and south. 

Among the Turks, of whom we first hear in the Chinese Annals of 
the sixth century, there were Bomc who had taken to urban life^ 
notably the UighurSp Tbesc esiabiished themselves in the north of 
the Tien Shan mountains, with their capital at Turfan, and in the 
eighth century* they rose to a VEry high degree of civilization 
and culture. After their conversion to Islam—which made them 
familiar, through the Koran, with many Biblical stories—they traced 
their descent from iaphet* the son of Noah, Many of their tribes in 
central Asia had been converted to Nestorian Christiaruty; others 
professed Buddhism or Manicheisin. But they also had their own 
legendary history, and one of the most imponant tribes, the Oghu^ 
took its name from their earliest rational hero. 

In the tenth centuTy* the Oghuz {also called Ghuzz or Uzes) began 
to move from central Asia towards the south and (he west* pene¬ 
trating into Iran* Mesopotamia, Syrian Armenia, Anatolia, the 
Caucasus, Southern Russia and the Balkans. It was these Oghuz 
who aided the advance of the Seljuk Turks in the Eleventh Century^ 
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Thfi Seljuks took [heir name from the grandfather of Tugh&il Bey^ 
the founder of the dynasty. The Oiiomans, who claimed descent 
from Qay, one of the sons of Oghuz* took their name from Osmaa, 
the actual founder of the Ottoman dynasty. 

The group of Oghu^ to which Osman belonged were among the 
large h^nds of Turks and Iranians, who* after the first westward 
movement of the hordes of Cheughk Khan, in 1219, had been con¬ 
tinuously hltering into Asia Minor in search of new pastures^ 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century, it was no longer easy 
for them to find vacant p^tuiage dong the beaten tracks. Thus it 
came about that Eheir chieftain Enoghrul wandered as far as the 
north-eastern comer of Anatolia, almost within sight of the Bospho- 
nis, before he was able to find a home* Osenan, his son, was bora In 
Bithynia in 12SS, the year in which the Mongols destroyed Baghdad. 

THE SEUUKS IN ASIA MCNOR 

The lost country through whkh Ertogbful and his people had 
journeyed was nominally under the rule of a branch of the Seljuks, 
who were known as the Seljuks of Rum (/.c. Asia Minor or Ana¬ 
tolia); since 1243, those Seljuks had been vassals of the Mongols. 
In order to understand the sudden rise to power of Osman and his 
immediate successors in the fourteenth century, we must have some 
idea of what had been passing in Asia Minor since it was invaded by 
the Great Seljuks^ towards the end of the eleventh oeniury. 

In 1064^ the Seljuk Sultan Alp Arslan, successor of Tughril Bey, 
sent an army into Armenia^ After protracted warfare with the 
Byzantine Emperor, the S ultan, in 1071^ h imself took the field, and at 
the battle of Manzikert, a^r Lake Van, defeated the Emperor and 
took him prisoner- Alp Arslan prov'ed magnanimous in the hour of 
victory; after concluding a pact of friendship, he allowed the Emperor 
to withdraw with his army. 

This battle gave the Seljuks their first strong foothold in Anatolia. 
In the following year. Alp Arslan died* and his son and successor 
Melih (or MaUk) Shah, in order to maintain the prestige of the 
Skljuks, appointed a close relative, Sabyiuan ibn Qulalmish, to con¬ 
tinue the campaign in Anatolia. Salayman readily accepted Thk post, 
and began at once to form ambitious plans for his own future. In 
the short spsce of six years, he drove the Syzanlinc armies out of the 
country, across the Bosphorus, and established himself as '"Sultan of 
Rum” in Nicaeo, the chief city of Bithynia, which he made his capital. 
But his real aim was the Moslem East^ and it was during an attack on 
Aleppo, in 1086, that he died. Hisson^ KiJij Arslan, finding that the 
throne had been seized by a usurper, fied to Is^hnn, where he 
remained till 1092, when he returned to Nicaea as Sultan. 

The Byzantines could not regain their Asiatic provinces unaided. 
It was GeofFroy de Bouillon and the other knights of the First 
Crusade who. In 1097, drove the Scljuk Sultan out of Nicaea. Ktlij 
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AtsIah Withdrew to Konia, which now became the Seljuk capita]. 
It was thus through do military merit of ihcir own that the 
Greek Emperors again became holders of a corner of their Asiatic 
possessions. How Constantinople fell victim to the forces she 
bad summoned from the West against the Seljuks is told in a 
later chapter. 

During the Crusades, the Seljuks of Rum had established theiii' 
selves in Konia as an independent dynasty, and ruled over most of 
Anatotia. In 1243, however* the Mongols captured Erzurum, at the 
battle of KDscdaghp inflicted a crushing defeat on the Seljuks, who 
thenceforward bec^c their vassals^ |>os5essiiig only the title of 
Sultan, without authority or power. Th^ Mongol Governors met 
with no oppositioup and the Friday prayers were read and coins were 
struck in the name of the descendants of Chenghbt Khan, 

There now sprang np all over the country independent groups of 
Turkish emirs, or chiefiainSp who paid homage to the Mongois+ in 
order to secure possession of the States they had usurped. The Sel¬ 
juks had, by conversion and assimilation, turned the inhabitants 
of Asia Minor into something like a nation, and the liberation of 
slaves had made the Scljuk Moslems better masters than the Byzan¬ 
tine Cbrisuans. With the downfall of the Seljuks of Rum, national 
sentlmenis disappeared, and each emir was for himself and against 
his neighbour. These emirs were for the most part descendants of 
Turkoman chiefs who had amed as uchrb^s Of frontier guards to the 
Seljuks of Rum, and it was probably as an HfA-6ey that Ertoghrul 
was permitted to cstabEsb himself and his following near Angora^ 

changes in the MOSLENf WORLD 

The Latin occupation of ■Gonstanlinopic and the defeat of the 
Scliuks of Rum were events of far-reachiug importance. Before the 
Byzantines regained their ancient capital* another event look place 
whkb brought to an end the rule of the Caliphs and chang^ the 
centre of gravity in the Moslem world. This was the destructiou of 
Baghdad by the Mongols under Hulagu^ 

Thus, when Osman appeared on the scene of action, in the year 
1300, it was as if the Fates had prepared the way for him and his 
successors to crush and replace the Byzantines, and to make them¬ 
selves the strongest rulers in Islam, and play the role of the rarly 
Caliphs of Baghdad. Osman hiiuself only liv^d to make a beginning: 
his main efforts^ as a Ghnsij or fighter for the Moslem Faith, were 
always directed against his Christian neighbours. 

Apart from the great cataclysms which left the way clear for the 
foundation of a new statCp cErtain features of social life in Anatoha 
were ready to hand* if properly used, for the organizatJOn of a 
national unity. These were the AkbiyiiSt or Brotherhoods, which still 
crisled in 1335, and were then described by the great traveller Ibn 
Battuta: “Now in all the lands inhabited by the Turkmens in Ana- 
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toUa, id cwiy district, town and village, thm are to be found mem¬ 
bers of the or^nization known as the Akhfya or Young Brotherhood. 
Nowhere in the world wiU you find men so eager lo welcome 
strangers, so prompt to serve food and to satisfy the wants of others, 
and $0 ready to suppress injustice and to kill (tyrannical) agents of 
police and the miscreants who join with them. A Young Brother, or 
Akhi in their language, is one who is chosen by all the members of 
1^ ^de (gmld), or by other young unmarried men, or those who 
live in ascetic retreat, to be their leader. This organi^tjon is known 
as the Futuwa^ or Order of Youth. The leader builds a hospice and 
furnishes it with rugSp lamps, and other necessary appliances. The 
members of hU coinmunity work during the day to gain their liveli¬ 
hood, and bring him what they have earned in the late afternooii. 
With this* they buy fruit, food and the other things which the hospice 
requires for their use. If a traveller come to town that day, they 
lodge him in their hospice; these provisions serve for his entertain¬ 
ment as their guest, and he slays with them until he goes away. If 
there arc no travellers^ they themsdves assemble to partake of the 
food, and having eaten it, they sing and dance. On the morrow, they 
return to their occupations and bring their earnings to their leader in 
the late afternoon. The members ^e called Flfymt (youths) and their 
leader* as we have said, is the AkhL''^ 

THE OTTOMANS AND THE JANtSSARlES 

These gave the young Ottoman power far greater unity 

than existed in the neighbouring stales. T^ey were particularly 
valuable In the earlier days* when the army was @ loosely bound 
collection of families. Later on, a stronger weapon of victory was 
forged In the New Troops of Janissaries; Osman^s successor may 
have found the model for these famous troops in the Mameluks of 
Egypt. The Turks did not forcibly convert all the Christians they 
conquered; they allowed them the privilege of paying taxes, and they 
offered attractive terms of military service to their young men ready 
to join a^ members of a fighting brotherhood and spend their lives as 
soldiers. Later, the Janissaries accepted the faith of Islam, and they 
were recruited, on a regular system, from the Christian population. 
They were subjected to an iron discipline, and made a splendid corps 
of infantry, which combined with the Turkish cavalry to give the 
Ottoman leaders a brilliant army for their warSi 

It should be realized that the vassal Seljuks were unable to prevent 
the ucfhbegs from attac^ng the Byzantines, and further that, since 
the Byzantines had regained possession of Constantinople, they had 
relax^ their vigilance on ihe frontiers of the Nicaean Empire. 
Although the Emirate of Osman was among the least important, its 
position—a few hours march from Nicaca and not a hundred miles 
from Consiantlnople—was ideal for an energetk and ambitious chief 
inspired with the true Ghazi spiriL 
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Osman won his first victory near Nicaea in 1130, and became the 
recognbed 'lord of the lands near Micaea‘\ His reign is thus sum- 
marized by Gibbon t 

'*The annais of the iweniy-seven years of his reign would ejthibit 
a re^titiod of the same inroads j and his hereditary troops were 
multiplied in each caitip^gn by the accession of captives and volun¬ 
teers^ Instead of retreating into the hUis, he rnaintained the most 
useful and defensible posts, forbfied the towns and castles which he 
had first pillaged; and renounced the pastoral life for the baths and 
palaces of his infant capitals.’" 

**HOLY^ WAR AGAINST CHRISTENOOM 

Osman himself did not achieve the capture of the most important 
cities, but as he lay dying ta 1326^ he had the satisfaction of learning 
that Brusa had fallen to his son Or khan, who made it the capital of 
the Ottoman Empire. The aggressive policy of ""holy war” against 
the Christians was continued with such success that by 133S very few 
towns in Asia remainied In the hands of the Byzantines. Nicornedia 
feU in the same year as Brusa, In the mosque at Brusa there is an 
inscription in which Orkhan describes himself as “Sultan, son of the 
Sultan of the Ghazis, son of a G{iazt\ 

In 1329, a last attempt to save Bithynia was made by the Emperor^ 
Andronicus ni. In the hope of relieving beleaguered Nicaea, he 
crossed the Bosphorus, only to be defeated on landing near the 
mCMlern Haydar Pasha, from which he escaped, wounded, in a 
cafi^ie. Thus ended the rule of the Caesars in Asia. 

The Ottomans were now the most powerful of the maritime emir^^ 
Orkhan realized, however^ that he could have no lasting success in 
Asia unless he could obtain a foothold in Europe such as would ^ve 
him command of the seas and a prestige enjoyed none of his rival 
emirs. As in earlier days Byzantine princes had sought aid from the 
Court of Konia, so, in 1347, John V! Cantacuzene succeeded to the 
possession of Constantinople with the aid of Orkhan, to whom he 
pve his daughter Theodora in marriage. A few years later, Orkhan’s 
troops set foot on European soli, no longer as mercenaries in the pay 
of a pretender to the Byzantine throne, but as the soldiers of the 
powerful Ottoman army. 

The last years of Orkhan^s life were mainly occupied in attacks on 
Macedonia and Thrace. He was fortunate in having, in his brother 
Ala-ud-DIn, a capable minister and adviser who helped him to 
organize bis troops and raised the first standing army of modem 
times. Hitherto, the Ottoman army had been composed solely of 
irregular cavalry. Orkhan now introduced paid regiments of in¬ 
fantry known as Tnya, recruited only ftom Turks. In addition to 
this, regiments were recruited from among the Christian youths who 
had been captured in the wars, and these, in 132S, formed the famous 
corps of Janissaries, to which reference had already been made. 
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Orkhan^s second son and successor, Mumd I (known to Europeans 
as Amurath), continuing tis fathcr^s policy of European aggre^ioo, 
had by 1351 taken Phjlippopolis and Adrmnopk; Macedonia and 
TTiracenowbecanicOnoman provinces* Three years later, at Marttza, 
near Adrianople, his general. Lala Shehia, defeated the combined 
forces of Louis L I^ing of Hungary and Poland, and the princes of 
Bosnia^ Serbia and WaUachia; thus the Oiiomans obtained about 
one-quarter of what ultimately became Turkey in Europe* In 1367, 
the capital was changed from Bnisa to Adiiaaopte. In the mean¬ 
while, Murad had been successful in obtaining, by purchase or by 
his army, a title to several of the smaUer emirates* 

THE TURKS IN EUROPE 

In 1339, King Lazarus of Serbia, who had collected an army of 
100,000 Serbsp Hungarians, Wallachians and others, revoked against 
Murad, and on the plains of Kossovo a decisive battle was fought in 
which Lho Allies were totally routed and the Serbian king was taken 
prisoner* By this victory, the Northern Serbs and the Western BuJ- 
gars were finally crushed * the Eastern Bulgars had already been over¬ 
come at the battle of Markza. The whole of Thrace was now Turkish, 
and the principal provinces of the Ottoman state lay on European 
soil* During the batticp Murad himself was murdered by a Serb, who 
had obtained admission to the royal tent by false preteaoes. Within 
his reign of thirty years he had greatly extended the area of Ottoman 
territory, both in Europe and in Ask: and Ms armed foiccj now dis¬ 
ci plined and well equipped^ bad been constantly receiving large 
reinforcements from the reciuitmcnl of prisoners taken In newly 
acquired territories. 

Tovmds the cud of Murad’s reign, hordes of Turks began to pour 
into Asia Minor before the inviudble troops of Timur, who was now 
ad\^ncing across Northern Persia, just as similar hordes had fled, in 
Seljuk times^ before the armies of the Mongols; and new comers were 
quick to realize that service under the Ottomans held out promises of 
better rewards than die service of any of the other ermrs* 

BAYAZID'S VtCXORIES 

Bayazid J was proclaimed on the field of Kossovo in 1389, and the 
fust act of his reign was to put to death his brother and his son. The 
murder of their brothers was henceforward to be the principle of 
Ottoman succession* Having satisfied Mmself that for the present no 
further trouble was to be repeated in Europe, Bayazid crossed to Asia 
and devoted hb ener^es to the destruction of the Turkish Emirates. 

In 1391^ the Byzantine prince Manuel, who had been serving in the 
Ottoman army, fled to Constantinople on the death of his father and 
ascended the Byzantine throne. Bayazid promptly began to besiege 
Constantinople* An army was sent into Macedonia, and Salonika and 
Larissa were captured, Bayazid is said to have declared thafp after he 
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had conquered Hungary^ he would ride ia triumph into the city of 
Rome and feed his horses with oats upon the altar of St, Peter's. 

The siege of CoDstantinople was interrupted by the of a 

crusading army which, crossiag the Danuhe, invested Nicofwlis. 
Sigismtind of Hungary, having persuaded the Pope to proclaim a 
crusade agauisi the Turks, had invited the chival^ of Europe to meet 
him in fluda In the spring of 1396 . Among the knights who responded 
to his call were tepreseotatives of the nobility of Fraucep England, 
ScoiLand, Flanders, Lombardy^ Savoy, Bohemia aird all pans of 
Germany and Ausiria. The French conlingcnt, numbering some 
G,0D0, collected at Dijon under Jean de Nevers, eldest son of Duke 
Philip of Burgundy, then aged twenty-twoi their baggage contained 
all the luxuries to which they were accustomed at home, and they had 
women and wine in plenty. The total force numbered between 
100,000 and 120,000 men. The Serbians, faithful to their treaty with 
Murad, refused to join the Christian army; though they offered no 
opposition [D its passage they were subjected to pillage and murder 
by the Hungarians^ who marched across their country^ The Emperor 
Manuel did not join them. 

Before Nicopolis, whose capture by the Ottomans had rnarked the 
end of Bul^rian iudependeuce, Sigismund encamped for two weeks 
without gEviog assaults On the arrival of Bayazid. a balUe ensued 
which lasted barely three hours. U was lost mainly on account of the 
impetuosity of the French. Sigismujid in vain begged them to a^^r* 
tain the exact disposition of the Otioman army before attacking, but 
they rushed upon Bayazid’s front line, which, according to custom, 
was composed of untrained levies intended to exhaust the 

enemy^s strcugtlu The b^t Turkish troops were intact after this 
charge, and Bayadd's bowmen unhorsed the proud knights, who had 
imaglued, after piercing two lines, that the day was won. 

Eayazid's great victory was marred by his subsequent cruelty. He 
ordered a general massacre of all pri$oncrs. Only twenly-four knights 
were spared, the chief among them being the Comte de Nc%'ers^ for 
whom the Sulian expected a great ransom from the King of France; 
Lhcy were obliged lo witness the execution of their companious. 

BAYAZID AND TIMUR 

Bayazid was now free to resume his siege of Constantinople. He 
called upon Manud to surrender, declaiingTI musi have Istanbul; 
you must evacuate the city.*' In reply, the Emperor offered to pay a 
yearly iribuie of 10,000 gold pieces; to set a special quarter aside for 
Moslems; to build a mosque; and lo appoint a Gazi or Judge. This 
was agreed, bur when news came of Timur's invasion of Anatolia, 
the Christians burnt the mosque and drove the Moslems oar of the 
city. Bayazld afterwards conquered Thessaly. 

We must now turn to the Eastern frontier of the Otioman Empire, 
which was threatened by the ever-victorious Timur. The lord of 
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Samarcand, who had aLready broken the Golden Horde, overrun 
Persia and sacked Delhi, had sp^t the winter of 1399^1400 on the 
A raxes. His first move was against Georgia; but, after capturing 
Erzurum, Eranjan and Sivas, he was delayed by a quarrel with Nazir 
Faraj, the Sultan of Egypt, and operations against the Syrians and the 
Persians. Flushed with his Balkan victories, Bayazid sent threaten¬ 
ing letters to Timur, and the btter replied with similar insults. At 
length, in 1402, Turk and Tartar met. The decisive battle was fought 
at Angora, where both sides employed elephants. The Ottoman army 
was completely defeated, and Bayazid himself was taken prisoner. 
The well-known story that Bayazid was carried about in an iron cage 
by his conquerors is without foundation; it seems probable that 
Timur sent bis own doctor to attend Bayazid, who was a sick man 
and eventually took his own life, 

Timur spent that winter in AidJn and seat a detachment of soldiers 
to Brusa, where they tethered their horses in the great mosque. He 
had no intention of incorporating Anatolia Into bis kingdom. Per¬ 
haps his sole motive was to re-establish the emirates which had been 
absorbed by Bayazid, but the fact remains that the surviving Otto¬ 
man possessions were left untouched. 

From 1402 to 1413, the Ottoman Empire was in a state of dis¬ 
ruption, Asia Minor was practically lost, and the four sons of Baya¬ 
zid fought each other for supremacy in Europe, Yet the Christian 
powers were able to make no effort to take advantage of this state of 
aOairs. In 1413, Mohammed, Bayazid's youngest son, became sole 
ruler, and in his short reign of ei^t years he managed to revive the 
Ottoman power by friendly treaties in Europe and a firm hand in 
Asia. On his death, he was succeeded by his son Murad H, whose 
thirty years' reign was divided between fighting in Europe and Asia 
and sporadic attempts to continue the siege of Constantinople. 

FAILURE OF THE CHRISTIAN POWERS 

In 1430, after protracted negotiations with the Pope, the Greek 
Orthodox Emperor obtained Catholic aid against the Turks; but the 
terms of the compact were bitterly resented by the Orthodox Church. 
The supremacy of Rome was acknowledged, and the Emperor him¬ 
self agreed to change his creed. When war broke out again, John 
Cbrv'inus, sumamed Hunyadi, was the leading figure among the 
Christians. At the head of a Bulgarian army, he inflicted two crush¬ 
ing defeats on the Turks, and in 1444 secured the independence of 
Serbia by the treaty of Szegedin. But the treaty was broken within 
three weeks, to the lasting disgrace of the Cardinal Legate, Cesarini; 
teattacked the Turks, declaring that ary oath with infidels might be 
broken. The mercenaries from central Europe had already gone 
home; the Serbians were unwilling to take part in the war; Hunyadi 
^pos^ the renewal of hostilities. After a desperate stru^e the 
Christians were badly beaten at the battle of Varna. Though Sikati- 
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dar Beg led a successful revolt in Aibania, the general supremacy of 
the Ottomans remained uninjured, and in 1448 they defeated a strong 
Hungarian anny, led by Hunyadi^ at the second battle of Kossovo. 
in spite of his early failures against Hungaryp Murad 11 completed 
the re-establishment of the Empire. Even before Constantinople felh 
the Balkan peoples regarded the Ottomans no longer as ^ialic con¬ 
querors^ but as the heirs of the Byzantines. By the middle of the 
fifteenth century;* the Greek Emperors bad been shorn of almost all 
their power and infiuence. Constantinople was still regarded by the 
Turks as the capital of the Christian world. But the supreme triumph 
of its capture did not fall to Murad II, who died in 145U and was 
succeeded by his soflj Mohanamed II, who became known as AI- 
Fadh, or the Conqueror. 

MORA-^fMKD II CAPTURES CONSTANTINOPLE 

Before attempting the great task, which had baffied his ancestors* 
Mohammed, who secured the throne at the age of twenty-one, 
decided to free himself from the menace of other enemies. RenTeni- 
bering that his father had been hampered by the rebellious Emir of 
Karamania, he crossed to Asia to conclude a peace with that prince; 
then he returned to Europe and made a three years' peace w]«h Hun- 
yadi. He buiJl a strong fortress at Rumeli Hisar, to secure command 
of both sides of the Bosphorus and to seize tribute from ships passing 
through its waters. Armed with this strong base for the final assault* 
Mohammed answeied the protests of the Emperor* Constandiie XI^ 
by deeJaring war. With an army of more than a quarter of a million 
men at his back, he demanded the surrender of the city. Though 
Constantine had no more than 8000 fighting men, he refused. Per¬ 
haps he felt that the keystone of Europe, whkh had defied so many 
assaults of the Umayyad Caliphs, would break the Ottoman Sultan, 
and took comfort from the Moslem belief that Staraboul (as they 
called it) could only be conquered by the promised Mahdi at ihc end 
of the world. 

To understand the details of the famous siege that followed, we 
must pieiuit Constantinople and the surrounding water and land- 
The city forms a rough ttiatigJe, with land on the west and water on 
two sides—on the north the Golden Horn, on the south and east the 
Sea of Marmora. The narrows of the Bosphorus, sepamting Europe 
and Asia, begin where the Golden Horn ends. Opposite Stamboul* 
across the Golden Horn at the extreme south-east arc Pern and 
Galata. The latter was a walled city, under the Duke of Milan's p^ 
tection and occupied chiefly by Genoese ; it was not attacked dunng 
the siege. (The Genoese were no more anxious than other Christians 
to risk war with Mohammed in defence of Constatilinople.) The 
whole length of the walls surrounding the capital was about thirteen 
mUcs. The land walls were triple, the ionennost being about forty 
feet high, and were exceptionally strong near the Golden Horn* The 
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Af^tf ihff di^th of lb Ibundtr, MohamnbKl, pi 632* ihc creed oT l&Iam contipued 
iQ advaiM as it pimed rew edfiverts. Tfiis atpafisiori, s^hown ip [is fycctssive 
sliLw unt^ ihe Ei^th Centiiry m itic above the way for tb& pon^rfaE 

^julc and Otioimp Emptres (see map of Ottopian EmpirCp pages and 305>. 
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sea walls were less strongly built. Not only was ibe fleet of the 
Emperor vastly inferior to that of the enemy, but bis artillery also. 

The Emperor reeeiv'ed a few Cbristian voltmteers* pTOminent 
among whom was Giusriiiiani of Genoa, before the siege tegan with 
a simultaneous attack by land and sea. While Mohaiumcd's fleet 
tried to force an entiy into the Golden Horn, his heavy artiilery 
damaged the landward wails severely. The Sultan felt that he could 
reduce the city only by a simultaneous attack on the two elements. 
But the sea attack was foiled by a boom, composed of a chain fixed 
upon beams and guarded by vessels. This failure caused Mohammed 
to undertake the amazing enterprise of transporting a fleet of ships 
overland from the Bosphorus to a point in the Golden Horn outside 
the walls of Galata; possibly he was inspired by the memory of how 
the Ottomans had once captured Nicomedia by a similar stratagem. 
He constructed a roadway over a mile long* surfaced with heavy 
planks, and running from a point on the Bosphorus above GalaU 
over a hill of 270 feet to the narrows of the Golden Hor 
road had been made smooth by the application 
Mohammed transported over it in one night nearly 
sized vessels. Men drew the ships with sails spread and a pilot on 
duty at the how and helm of each. The sudden sight of this "^over¬ 
land fleet” filled the Christian defenders with consternation. 
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Thoiigh tht attack came now from the Golden Horn as well as 
from the land, the siege dragged on for seven weeks without any 
decisive result. The Sultan's advisers were for abandoning the 
sirugglci as Htmyadi was reported to be marching to the rescue. But 
Mohammed determined on a final eflfort^ Holding his PsOOO Janisr 
sarics in reserve^ he hurled the rest of his land forces against the 
scantily manned walls, while the Reel attacked once more from the 
Golden Horn, Ciustinianit who commanded the Emperor's troops, 
repulsed the ferocious onslaught. Mohammed Bung the Janlssarii^ 
into tlie struggle. Ciustiniani was wounded^ Constantine took his 
place, at the head of his thinning ranks. Mohammed, shouting **The 
WaU is undefended; the city is ours already V" led the final assault, 
and thousands of Turks poured into the doomed city. Constaniine^ 
the last of the Roman Emperors, feU, fighting heroically to the la^i. 
Constantinople, the Rome of the East^ had ended her long reign, and 
after repeated efforts for a hundred and fifty years the Otioitiiins 
had won their coveted prize. 

Sultan Mohammed^s great victory left the Turks settled urTtity 
astride ihe simlts between Europe and Asia Minor. In later chapters, 
W'c shall see how they pushed forward their boundaries under the 
fighting Sultans of the Otto mart house. The path of war led them 
into Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia and Pei^la* up the Danube, and 
across the Mediterranean. Christendom, in her hour of weakness, 
had had the good fortune to escapw the perils of the Mongol and 
Tartar horde$. But the fifteenth century drove the Turkish wedge 
solidly into south'^east Europe, and in the sixteenth» the Christian 
nations had to face the constant threat of Moslem ex^n$ion to the 
north and west. Under the leadership of renegade Chrisiians the 
striking power of Islam was to be built up along the whole North 
African coast; for more than a century after the fall of Constantly 
nople the Inland Sea threatened to become a Turkish lakc^ 

OTTOMAN RULE IN EtJROPE 

In Europe, the Ottomans remnined a people set apart from thek 
neighbours. They were not a separate race. Five centuries of con¬ 
tact with the lands once ruled by Romans and Persians had diluted 
the Turkish blood and mingled it with many other stocks, when 
overran the Balkans they conquered men with much the same nuxed 
blood in their veins. The great bar was religion. There paid be no 
compromise betw'cen the Moslem and the Christian, though tberc 
were renegades on both sides. Except on the batdefieldt 
of life lay apart. The Turk had forgotten the hfc ol the past, 
when the yurts carried mothers and wives and sisters to share the 
dangers of their menfolk. Once they were scilled m Asia Minor and 
the Balkan peninsula, the Turkish women were shut into the harem» 
oiiiside their homes they were veiled, and whatever fi^sbions they 
might adopt in privacy, they all looked alike m pubhe. The harem 
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THE OTTOMAN 

Th« dissolution of the empire niTed by the Sdjukil. brou^t about by the cam- 
of the Moneob^ enabled ihe vigorous Chtoman Turks to became the 
dominant iMwer in Am Minor and to eKtmd ihcit posscssEooa into coslcm 
Europe. The successes oflsiam were aided by dmmity withtrLthc ^nstinn woiU. 
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I JtVTA' 


tMPiRE 

The Oltoman Turkj factnnate io possessirtg shrewd aiiii capable Icadm 
frulowTcd with mjlitajy skill, and in spite of perio^c dtssensiows wnhipp 
their empire cootinued to e^ipnnd until it rcaehfid its zcniUi, uud^ Sol^man ine 
Magni6MU, with ibecaplurec^ pan of the km®dom of Hunsat^ shownabove. 
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TARTARS AND TURIC5 

and the vei[ were symbols of a policy that hiid its inevitable ne$uJt oo 
the ^ly training of the young. 

The dangers of Constantinople scattered Greek books and scholajrs, 
and stirred new life and thought in Europe. Moslem teachers bad no 
share in this upheaval. For them* the Koran contained ail tniih. 
The Turkish boy, when he caiKC from the ignorance of the harem^ 
teamt little outside the verses of the sacred book. Science played no 
part in the studies of orthodox Islam. Some few men and women of 
the upper classes received a good education and had a knowledge of 
European languages. But most were content, in a changing world, to 
cling to the ideals of those who followed Mohammed into Con¬ 
stantinople. Some were eorrupted by the life of the court, with its 
abuses and indulgences. More often, the Ottoman made a gallant 
soldier, who loved sport and physical exercise, at least in youth and 
early manhood. Though sometimes subject to sudden outbursts of 
cnielty, the Turkish rulers did not share the ferocity of the men who 
had sei^'fid Chenghizand Timur, They held the Christian unbeliever 
in contempt, but they rarely persecuted him with the studied cruelty 
which Christian sects displa^yed towards one another; many a follower 
of the Cross was content to accept the rule of the Crescent, so that he 
might escape from Christian persecution. The Turk Temained a 
warrior, and cheerfully left agriculture and commerce to the Cheisdan 
peasant and trader, Constantinople remained one of the world's 
great capitals, where men of the conquered religion still prospered as 
merchants and craftsmen. But they felt that life was maimed for 
them. Many centuries were to pass before Serb, Wallachian, Bul¬ 
garian and Greek escaped from the dull weight of the Ottomaii yoke. 


PART VI 

THE PEOPLES AND RELIGIONS 
OF INDIA 

CHAPTER 27 

the foundations of HINDU LIFE 

No stories can offer a sharper contrast ttian those of the Mongolian- 
tribes and the iDen and women of India* Immens® inovm- 
tains and deserts kept the fighting nomads of central Asia at bay; 
crvtQ when these had been passed, the barrier of Hindu Kush, the 
Pam irs and tbc Himalayas made invasion diifiouit, except through 
the ruggied passes of Afghanistan, To-day the old home of Mongols, 
Turks and Tartars is almost unknown to the Western world. It is 
nearly impossible for the European to understand or imagine the 
Turkoman's way of life, or to enter into his motives and feelings. 

Yet in modem India the oid East and the new West confront each 
other. Air-liners fly from Karachi to Delhi and Calcutta, to Bombay 
and Madras, over a land where primiiive band-ploughs and bullock- 
carts are stiU in constant use. ^ucadon is br^dcast by wirdcss to 
a population which is still for the most part jUiteraie. 

India's dvilization, like China’s, is very old, and it is continuous* 
Verses of the Rigi &ia are still recited by Hindus at thd r morning and 
evening prayers and at their marria^ ceremonies, as they were ihiw 
thousand years ago. The foundations of their legal and social 
systems were laid before the foundation of Rome, 'There were Indian 
philosophers before Socrates was bora. Universities flourished and 
great buildings arose in India before the British Isles emerged from 
a state of barbarism, 

GEOGRAPHY AND RACIAL CHARACTERISnCS 
The physical features and climate of a country largely dctenniiw 
the occupations, character and outlook of its inhabitants. But it is 
impossible to apply this law safely to India. It is as large as the whole 
of Europe without Russia, and has an anurting variety of climates 
and geographical features, deserts, swamps, jungle^ fertile plains, 
barren bills, snow-covered mountains. Yet thm things can be said 
of India as a whole which help to explain the history of the country 
and the character of its inhabitants. 

First, it is geographically rtiore self-contained than other countries 
of its size. It has the shape of a great, fonr'^idcal figure^ with ocean on 
two sides and mountain-ranges on the other two. Until the science of 
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navigation wa^ well advanced, it wa$ difficuh of access by sea. By 
liindp the HimaJayas fornii a sore barrier on the north-cast; the 
Khybcr, the Bolan and other passes tnake natural gateways on the 
□orth'west, but they are not easily penetrated. From very early 
days, there was some intercourse wiih the outside world through 
these passes^ and by small ships from the Persian Gulf and from 
Burma. At various times, cuUuTej, commerce and war gave India 
contacts with Mesopotamia, Persia, central Asia, Burma, China, 
Sumatra^ Java^ Greece and Rome. Yet the land has always tended to 
“keep itself to itself^\ comparatively uniniluenced by outside eventS;, 
and, except for its one great gift of Buddhism^ it has contributed 
remarkably little to the development of the outside w^orld. 
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Secondly, apart from its snow-covered northern fringe. India is a 
very hot country, in the South the heat^ though not excessive^ Is 
continuous throughout the year. The night-frosts that visit the 
northern plains in winter are more than bakneed by the fierce day¬ 
time sun and the sultry nights of spring and summer. This constant 
exposure to high tcmpcialuios has naturally affected the tempera- 
ment of the population oflndia and their material advancement to a 
considerable degree. No profitable generalization can, however^ be 
made in the case of so vast a country, and the Indians as a whole are 
by DO means deficient in energy and initiative. 

The third physical fact is lhat. in India, nature works on a vast 
scale and man is dwarfed. Flood, storm, earthqiinkCp the tcemidg 
life of the jungle, with its elephants, tigers and snakes, the majestic 
sweep of the Himalayas, all have their compelling effect upon the 
mind; man is not the master of nature, but ait insignificant pan of it. 
This feeling shows itself in the art and the literature of every period. 
Wiih it are bound up the two most distinctive threads of Indian 
thought—the conviction that the individual life is of relatively htUe 
importance, and that the animals are not man’s servants, but some¬ 
thing like his equals. 

Two other points may be noticed. The passage from the valley of 
the Indus to the Ganges-Jumna valley is comparatively narrow, 
because the desert runs far north from Rajputana, and the Aravalli 
hills stretch from the desert almost to the Jumna. Hence more batiks 
have been fought m ihe land between Delhi and the Himalayas than 
in any oihcr part of India. Once past this countty, invaders had a 
clfflr run over the fertile plains of the north-east. The other line of 
division cuts off northern from southern, or peninsular, India by the 
Narbada river and the Satpura and Vindhya mountains. Broadly 
speaking, the great uplands of the E>eccan and the country stretching 
down to Cape Comorin developed on their own lines, and Iheir life 
was very different from that of the norths 

Tim FORGOTTEN CIVILIZATION OF THE INDUS 

As we have already seen, rivers, such as the Nile, the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, were the cradles of ancient civilization. It was only on the 
plains fertilized by their waters that the Land could be made first to 
support a stilled population, and then to augment their numbers and 
Increase their comforts. Indian tivers develop unbridled strength 
during '*the rains”; iheir courses have been changed widely during 
historic and probably prehistoric times. But they played the same 
part in enabling imn to ebange from ibc pastoral to the agricultural 
life. In the ill-wale red steppes of Asia, with their frightening changes 
of climate, the ancestora of Mongols, Tartars and Turks have left few 
tnees of their presence. In the valley of the River Indus, on the other 
hand, the forgotten inhabitants have bequeathed to us interesting 
memorials of the life they lived fifty centuries ago. 
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Rroent discoveries have shown that the great river, which giv^ its 
name to India as weJJ as to the Hindu people and the provinoe of 
Sind, was the scene of a civUi^atiori which may rival those of Eg^rpt, 
Sumeria and China in its antiquity. Until twenty yeai^ ago^ we had 
few records of huinan life in India older than the^ys of the Aryan¬ 
speaking invaders apart from a handful of scattei^ relics of the 
Stone Ages. Now excavation has shown that great towns flourished 
as Long ago as 3000 a.c. The chief of those which have been excavated 
was Dd the banks of the ludns^ at Mohenjo-[>aro in Sind. It covered 
nearly a square mile of ground, and its streets were laid out at right 
angles. The houses were stoutly built of bricky and nearly every house 
had its bathroom; a large public bath has also been discovered^ 
Mohenjo-Daro cared for sanitation^ and there was an elaborate 
drainage system. 

The men used razors, and the women beautified themselves with 
the aid of mirrors and ccsmetii;^. There was gambling with dice, and 
they played a game something I ike the ^^halma^^ of Victorian England, 
For the amusement of their children, they made toys, such as carts 
of pottery^ From the bones and pots and metal-work, the drawings 
and the carvings^ which the inhabitants have left behind them, it is 
possible to learna greatdeal about their habits. They cullivated wheat 
and barley, and spun cotton for their clothes* Th^ had gold and 
silver ornaments, and had discovered the use of the potter^s wheel* 
There was no iron near Mohenjo-Daro, but copper was work^. 
The people were meat-eaters^ and kept cattle, sheep, pigs and poultry; 
th^ probably had dogs to help them with their floclU and herds. No 
trace of the horse has been found, and it needed invaders from the 
north to bring that servant of mankind into India* The tiger, the 
rhinoceros and the monkey were famfiiar, and animals occasionally 
seem to have been worshipped; but the chief deity was a Nature God¬ 
dess or Divine Mother, There are sipis also that they adored the 
male organ of fertility, which, under the name of ft>ig£i,was afterwards 
associated with the great Hindu god, Siva. Another link between 
Mohenjo-Daro and Siva, “Lord of Beasts'', is a seal-amulet, repre¬ 
senting a three-faced, long-homed god, with an elephant and other 
animals grouped round himn All this is in sharp contrast with the 
Vedic religion of the later Aryan in vaders. 

These early inhabitants o f the Indus valley knew the art of writing. 
Hand teds of inscribed seals and amulets have been found, but no 
one has yet managed to decipher them. We do not know the origin 
of these people, or their connection with other ancient races, or the 
extent of their territory. They have no pkee in the Aryan records. 
But we know that there was trading between India and Mesopotamia 
at a veiy early date; seals inscribed with the mysterious Indus script 
have been found in Sumeria, and Sumerian writing was detocied 
recciuly on a pot found in Sind. We know, loo, that this culture lasted 
for centuries and covered a great area. Mohenjo-Daro is the best- 
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knowa site» but four hundred miles to the norths there was another 
large town^ at Hamppa in the Punjab; and there are tiaees of a 
similar eivilizatiori which have been di$covcred in Baluchistan, and 
in the extreme north near Simla. 

The InduSp which fed Mohcnjo-Daro* had ako a share in its down¬ 
fall. The town weis flooded more than once„ and changes in the course 
of the river, combined with a deteriorating climate, probably made 
the site uninhabitable. What became of its people, we cannot say; 
but India possessed no town-planning of any sort, no baths and no 
drains for many centuries after they had disappeared. 

THE ARYAN MICRAHONS 

Wc cannot be sure when the civilization of Mohenjo-Daro ceased 
in the valley of the Indus; and we can only date approxiinately the 
arrival of their successors. We have seen how mounted invaders 
came down from south Russia and Turkestan about 2000 n.c. and 
overcame the cities of the Iranian tabJeland^ Some of these tribes, 
which spoke different varieties of the Aryan tongue, pressed on to¬ 
wards Hindu Kush and the Western Himalayas in their search for 
new pasture-lands. They advanced as a people, not as an army, the 
men on horseback and the women and children in the carts which 
were their movable homes. They streamed down through the Khyber 
Pass and other gates in the great mountain-barrier^ driving their herds 
and Hocks towards the upper waters and northern tributaries of the 
Indus. For a long time after their arrival in India, they were in many 
ways less civilized than the citizens of Mohenjo-Daro had been. 
They built no towns; their agriculture was primitive; the art of writing 
was unknown to them. They were still in the pastoral and tribal 
stage of society, and their wi^th was cattle and sheep and goats. 

Yet no other in\^ders have left so deep a mark on India. They 
shaped the whole course of its history; their bnguagc and the culture 
that grew up with it prc^-ailcd, and still prevail; the origin of most of 
the features of Hindu law and religion may be traced to them. La ter 
invaders, Persians and Greeks, Huns and Mongols, were all in 
turn absorbed into the Indian population, and had IkOe enduring 
influence. One reason for this is that these men came souih merely 
as soldiers, and they had to intermarry with the people of the 
country, whereas the Aryans, who brought their wives whh them* 
were able to keep their race and their customs comparatively un¬ 
changed for many generations^ To this day, the p^ple of the north¬ 
west frontier and the Punjab are taller and have fairer skins and finer 
features than other Indians: this seems to show that the Aryans lived 
long enough in these districts to estabiish a racial type. With their 
advance southward^ towards the Salpura mountains, and eastward, 
through the corridor of Delhi, they gradually became merged in the 
shorter darker population by mtertnarriage. Another reason for the 
dom i nation of the Arya ns was their character. They were a vigorous. 
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liTe-loviiig race, hardy and inured to both licat and cold in their old 
homes, and they had a firm belief in their own superiority. The pame 
Arya by which they calied themselves means “noble”, and this spirit 
of pride made them despise the oJdcr, daxt-skhmed population. 


ARYAN WORSHIP AND TRIBAL CUSTOMS 
The great coiJeclion of poems, called Rigveda, which was handed 
down by word of mouth for centuries, tells us much about their life 
and customs. Thcroundationof their society was the family, and the 
tribe was their political unit. Each tribe was ruled by a chiertain or 
raja, usually hereditary, but sometimes elected. He received, not 
fixed taxes, but tribute, for protecting his people; he led them in war 
and conducted their religious worship. The Aryans worshipped 
nature-gods, personifications of the sun and fire, the dawn and the 
thunder-storm, whom they fed with prayers, milk, melted butter and 
intoxicating soma-juice. They prayed for victory, sustenance for 
themselves and their cattle and “an abundance of strong sons”. Hm 
their prayers bad other themes as wdl—“Lead us from darkness into 
light, give us vision to discern the truth, show us the path of righteous¬ 
ness,” Their outlook was positive and optimistic. They had great 
confidence in their gods’ power and ^ncrosity, and looked forward 
after death to a heaven similar to this world, but without its imper¬ 
fections. All family relationships were sacred; the father's authority 
was supreme, and the begetting of sons was a religious duty. Mono¬ 
gamy was the rule, and widows were allowed to many again. There 
is no trace of the later customs of suttee, puraSo/i and chiid-marriage. 


THE DRAVIDIANS AND THEIR CONQUERORS 

It took many centuries for Aryan-speaking tribes to spread south 
and cast from their first conquests in Kashmir and the Punjab From 
a study of the medley of physical types in modem India, it is d ifficult 
^ be certain of the peoples whom they conquered and dispossessed 
But It seems clear that there were two main groups. The south was 
inhabited by Dravidians.smaM-boned, snub-nosod and dark^kinned 
—possibly conDKted tn the dim past with eastern Africa and the 
Ausira asian lands. They spoke diSerent varieties of the Telugu and 
Tamil language-groups, which still cover wide areas and have pro- 
duced considerable literatus. In the north-east quarter were men 
who had moved down into the Ganges basin from Tibet and the lands 
beyond men with thiek-set bodies, flatfish features and slanting eyes. 
The best representatives of the stock to-day are the Gurkhas of Nepal 
and the Burmese across the Bay of Bengal. The type is much 
widely spr^d now than it was thirty centuries ago, when the Aryan- 
bands moved down the Canges. Its speech was allied to 
me Mongolian languages, which were spoken ail over central Asia, 
^mc section of the Dravidian folk may have been overrun ^ the 
Aryans m their ad vance to Sind and to the middle Ganges, But the 
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NATURAL BARRIERS OF INDLA 

Peninsular India ia guarded by dense Rwests and high mouiMaim in the Nofib, 

which Dialte invasion by land a itiattcr of greal di^ylty^ ^csc oarncra 
have ibe effect a]$Q of limiting communication Dverlnild with olhiOr connlncs^ 

bulk of the Dravidians were protected from northern invaders by 
the natural obstacles which guard peninsular India. Behind the 
dense forest- and motintaLn^barrier^ the Dravidians developed their 
almost untouched by northern influence. Their land tiad been 
hen there were no fertile river-plains south of the HimalayaSp 
only sea and swamp. It gave them rich supplies of cotton and 
pepper, gold and pearls, and they seem to have traded both to the 
west and the east in early days* It was not till the Aryan settler had 
become the Hindu, that the different lives of north and soa^ made 
contact. Then the Hindu brought his teaching and tus gods into the 
hot and prosperous landSg which stth worshipped demons. After a 
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dour Struggle, northern ideas prevailed, at least on the surface. 

We have no fixed dates for the progress of the Aryan-speaking 
Uidiatis till the seventh century b,c. It seems that they passed gradu¬ 
ally from the Ufe of the herdsman and the farmer to that of the 
Citizen. They hLtd not created any large kingdom in the days when 
Mesopotamia and Egypt had already established something like 
empires. The descendant of wandering chieftains became the prince 
of a small town and its countryside, v^hile other towns remained 
repubbes^ governed usually by the leading famllieSp and sometimes 
by councils like those which managed the villages. VUIage coimcils 
continued under the great empires. Though the physical type was 
diluted by mixture of races, the Aryan tongue and the ideas it pro¬ 
claimed spread throughotit northern India. Both speech and cus¬ 
toms changed, as the conquest went slowly forward. The language of 
the Rigyeiii grew into Sanskrih ^*idi later on began the dificrent 
tongues now spoken by the Mahratta, the Bengali and the Inhabi¬ 
tants of Gujerat. As India tamed her conquerors and turned them 
to the life of confemplation, the warrior lost his early leadership and 
yielded first place to the priest. 

By the time that the Aryan had pushed his way through the Delhi 
corridor, he seems to have discarded many of his old ways of thought 
and action, and adopted the life of the Hindu, Nature had taught 
him to give up the eating of meat, except at times of sacrifice. Princes 
and nobles were still keen hunters, but their womenfolk bad lost 
much of the free, open-air life of the past. Many of the gods who had 
been worshipped in Kashmir inspired little devotion in the hot plains, 
and men began to regard the lands which lay west of the Sutlei as 
foreign and uocLean. 


THE CASTE SYSTEM 

The whole community was divided gradually into classes, with 
rigid terriers between each. In time, four main caste-groups were 
recognized. First stood the Brahman, the learned man or priest; 
HMt was the Kshatriya or warrior; below those came the Vaisva* 
who were faraers or traders, and the Sudras, the labourers who did 
the hard and unpleasant work of the world. Under all, were the men 
Without caste, the Pariahs. Each caste was bound together to carry 
out with careful thoroughness the customs appropriate to its own 
way of life. These customs were particularly important in all matters 
concerned with marmge and food. The fourfold division into Brah- 
maiip Kshairiya, Vaisya and Sudm is a convenient simplifies lion of 
the many castes of India, which number about three thousand at the 
present day, Kshatriya and Vaisya hardly appear in the Dravidian 
south, into which the system slowly spread 3s Hindu power expanded. 

The pivot of the whole caste-system was the Brahman. All other 
men were bound to reverence him; he knew the wisdom of his fore- 
ninncrs, studied the will of heaven, made the ritual prayers, and kept 
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himself uftddilcd from the polluiiod of his inferiors- Some Brah¬ 
mans were no longer satisfied with the cheerful nature-worship of the 
Rigveda^ with its promises of a heaven after deattL They probed 
deeply into the great problems of the meaning of life« and their 
thoughts were embodied in the Vp^ishads^ some of which go hack to 
the eighth century b.<x These books form the foundation of all 
Indian philosophyp and some of their doctrines are to be found 
embedded in the teachings of Buddhism^ 

EFFLUENCE OF BRAHMAN TEACHING 

This Brahman speculation produced two new ideaSp which have 
dominated the mind of India to this day. They taught that our life 
on earth Is only one of a series of lives; after death we are bom again, 
not in heaven but in this worid; the state into which we are reborn 
depends entirely on our previous actions in this life. This is the 
doctrine of Karma\ the word means not *Tate”, but “action^', "*deed*^ 
Animals are included in the series of human rebirths; an evil man may 
be reborn a jackal; the Buddha, or Enlightened One, may have been 
an elephant or a deer in a previous existence. This e?tp!ain&, or per¬ 
haps arises from^ the specially Indian feeling towards aniinals^ which 
constantly shows iUelf in literature and art; animals are ^'poor rda- 
tions^^ not a distinct race created for man's enjoyment. The second 
great doctrine of the older fJpanishtuls is that existence is an eviJ^ and 
that the aim of life is to shake oflf the chain of repealed births. The 
means to this end are self-disc Eplinc, study* and a realization of the 
suprcfne truth that the world is one and the human seif is one with it. 
The whole teaching of the Vpunishads made the caste system stronger 
—as a necessity* not merely for to-day's life on earth, but for eternity* 

Most men and women were concerned less with these deep specu- 
lations than with the worship of the many gods who found their way 
into the Hindu heaven- Siva the Destroyer and Vishnu the Pre¬ 
server were joined by Parvali and Canesa and by gods and goddesses 
of the river and forest. In spite of Upanishad teachlngp cruel 
toimal-sacrifices were still practised; in the busy towns, innumerable 
idols were worshipped, and courtesans and dancing girls gave their 
earnings to the upkeep of the temples. The ordinary soldier* mer¬ 
chant or artisan was content to obey the Brahman* who carried out 
religious ceremonies and knew the right method of prayer to the 
many gods. When he passed south of the Narbada river* he despised 
the pravidian races of peninsular India, as beings outside the pro¬ 
tection of caste* and he saw that they revered the Brahman and 
accept^ his leaching. 

Ordinary life* in the cities and fields of the northern plains^ was 
stable. Warfare was on a small scale and did little to change the 
habits of farmers, traders, poltms,^ smiths, carpenters and the rest 
This stability made for the growth of the castc-systcm, and in its 
caste kept life stable. To it is due the triumph of Hindu ideas 
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over the mued inuldtudes of non-Aryan stocks.. The Hindu valued 
his pkee in the society which the Bralinmi dominnted^ and enste 
bound all Hindus together against the rest of the world. Other 
customs and faiths invaded India; but none of them has destroyed 
the hold which Hinduism fastened on the bod. To western Tniuds, 
caste seems an irrattonal barrier^ blocking useful co-operation 
between the Asiatic and the European^ the rich and the poor. Many 
reformers denounce parts of Brahman teaching as the chief obstacle 
to legal and hygienic reform. But that must not blind us to the over¬ 
whelming influence that caste and Brahmanism have had on the 
whole social development of India for three thousand yearly 


CHAPTER 28 

THE GREAT HINDU EMPIRES 

India had been kept safe from invasion by her mountain-barrier for 
many gencradofis; but at the end of the sixth century B.c.^ Darius of 
Persia sent his sailors into the ludLao Ocean, while Ms soldiers con- 
quered most of the valley of the Indus and part of the Punjab from 
the small rajas who ruled the native states. The new satrapy was 
rich in goldp and paid nearly the highest tribute to the Persian treasury. 

The most powerful native kingdom of the time lay to the cast^ iu 
Bihafp where Lhc rajas of Magadha grew in power,, pushing westward 
towards the Indus frontier of the Persian empire and north-east 
against the Mongolian tribes on the southern slopes of the Hima¬ 
layas. fiimbi$ara was the first powerful ruler of this dynasty. He 
seems to have been a contemporary of the two great tcachere, Maha~ 
vim and Gauiaxna, and to have distinguished himself both as a 
soldier and a founder of towns. His descendants had lost their king¬ 
dom to the low^!aste Nanda dynasty when Alcjcander of Macedon 
crossed the Indus in 326 b.c. Pum, whom the Greeks <^ed Poros, 
gathered a strong force of infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephants, 
but he was defeated on the Jhelum. Northern India was saved, not 
by Its military strength ^ but by the refusal of the war-weary invaders 
to advance farther into the unknown. 

LINKS t^TTH OTHER LAND® 

Alexander left small mark on India, though rulers of Greek blood 
played their part for the next two centuries. Neither Persian nor 
Greek ideas took root in the conquered districts, but the invasions 
mcreased trade with the Mcditerranc^ii lands, both by sea and by 
laud through Baluchistan and Kabul. In the oorth^t there was 
already a s^dy flow of trade from the markets of China. The mer- 
c u was beginning to link all India together; a rough coinage came 
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into usCp squares and circles of silver and copper being punched with 
crude designsr The north supplied elephants, hot$^ and skins, and 
came from China. The southern exports were more valuable; 
gold, pearls and precious stones were bought eagerly by the mjas* 
great or smalU and by the nobles of the little republics, which still 
survived in the Punjab and on the Ganges in the days of Alexander's 
great march to the East. 

The general growth of the royal power in the states of the north 
had not proved favourable to the dainis of Brahmanism. Many of 
the fighting rajas were upstarts, Hke the Nandas of Magadha. Such 
men often Looked on the Brahman a$ inferior to the Kshatriya. But, 
quite apart from political changeSt there was considerable discontent 
with the extrava^nt ceremonial and wearisome ritual of Hindu 
religion. The skth centuiy b.c, saw a great uprising of thought and 
spiritual speculation in Persia* Greece and China. There was the 
same ferment of ideas in India, and many strange doctrines were 
preached in revolt against the worldliness of the orthodox worship. 
Most of these died out after the first enthusiasm had evaporated, 
but the teaching of Mahavira and Gautama nevertheless survived. 

MAHAVTRA AND THE JAINS 

Mahavira was a native of the Magadha state, and probably a cousin 
of Bimbisara. He rejected the sacrifices of orthodox Hinduism and 
the old laws of the Rigvedet* After sharing the life of one of the com- 
munities which practised self-denial with intense eamesttiess, he 
begun his teaching career at the age of forty. Though he accepted the 
greater Hindu gods* he did not believe that the Universe had a 
supreme governor* He taught that man has a double nature, spiritual 
and physical, and he recogniaed the beginnings of a soul in the 
animal, and even the vegetable, creation. The central point of Maha- 
^ira's teaching was that no hurt should be done to any kind of life. 
But he admitted that duty and obedience must govern the siate; the 
soldier and the executioner ought to cairy out his rajahs orders and 
slay the enemy or the convict Though his doctrines were extended to 
approve suicide by starvation, there is no doubt that Mahavira^s 
was a merciM creed. 

His followers^ who were called Jains, opposed cruelty and bloody 
sacrifices, but they still recognized the Brahman as the priest whose 
ministrations and prayers were needed in the hours of birth and 
death. Jainism was^ in fact* a reformed Hinduism, and for that reason 
it did not spread outside India* When Mahavira died* about the age 
of seventy, he had won more than ten thousand followers, among 
whom was probably his relative, Blmbbara. Many powerful rajas 
became converts, as wandering disciples, men and women, spread the 
Jain doctrines over the northern plains and carried them south to the 
I>sccan and Mysore. The founder of the Maurya dynasty, who is 
^d to have starved himself slowly to death, is rcekon^ to have been 
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a Jain by a distinguished auihority on Indian history* There arc 
several points of similarity between Jainistn and the Buddhist faith, 
which was taught by Gautama. Both acknowledged the reign of 
Indra and hi$ feUow gods in heaven: both denounced animal 
sacrifice. But Gautama founded a religion which was bound to breaic 
away from the Hinduism in which his earlier years were spent. 

GAUTAMA BUDDIIA 

As a young prince, he enjoyed the usual amusements of his 
class in the country near the great city of Benares. He hunted, played 
garnes^ feasted, married and begat a son. But he grew' discontented 
with his pleasant and comfortable cASstence, He renounced his 
inheritance, and sought enlightenment from Brahman sages, who 
made the ascetic life the only path to knowledge. He lived in a cave 
with other hermits, and shored their contSnual discussions. But mere 
theories did not content him; he felt compassion for hts fellow man^ 
and this compassion must be practised as well as taught. He rejected 
the hermit life and went hack to Benares. There he had his famous 
vision under the fig-lrcc, the Bo Tree of Buddhist legend; an offshoot 
has been venerated in Ceylon for two thousand years. 

THE SPREAD OF BIjDDHISM 

Gautama had the gift of winning intense personal devotion. His 
five original disciples, who had been shocked when he abandoned the 
ascetic life, hailed him as the Buddha, the Enlightened One^ in whom 
wisdom was Incarnate. Together they taught In the Deer Park near 
Benares^ living in simple huts. Gradually the Smgha, or order of 
travelling preachers, was formed, and the Buddha"^ words were 
spread from Benares through the Canges i^lley and beyond. Wornen 
helped in the work of the Sangfia, but they had to be content with a 
lower position than the men. 

Buddhist teaching steered a course between pleasure and esttromc 
asceticism. Selfishness was the root-evil, and the Buddha taught men 
to destroy their desires for material prosperity, sensual delights and 
personal immortality. He laid down the Eightfold Path for his d\$- 
ciplcs to follow. The most important things in this so-caJlcd Aryan 
Path were right thought, right desire, right words and right conduct. 
The real Buddhist accepted a life of purity; he kept himself from kill- 
ing, lying, adultery and theft; he gave alms^ and he made knowledge 
and virtue his aims. In parts of his teaching, Gautama followed the 
ideas of the Upanishads. He acknowledged the doctrine of Karma, 
and he bade the true follower of the Aryan Path to aim at Nirvana 
or the ^ul’s peace; man should desire to be absorbed into the Univer¬ 
sal Spirit, and not to continue his own individual existence, with its 
persona] longings and petty satUfactions. 

In the teaching known as Nmayarhi or “Lesser Way ofSalvation^^ 
Gautama remains an inspired man; but in the Mahaj^a or “G renter 
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Way”, he was recognized as a god. In later ages he was worshipped 
as divine in many places, whiJe Vishtiu and other oJd Hindu gods 
received prayers as his assistants. Hut the Links between Hinduism 
and Buddhism soon grew thin. Gautama^s teaching was spread over 
large parts of India by the third Gupta monarchy and the Sangha 
passed from the simple poverty of its earlier years to great wealth. 
As rich and poor disciples alike obej^ed the duty of almsgiving, the 
frugal huts of the Eteer Park were replaced by prosperous monasteries. 
Their tonsured^ ycUow-cIad rulers became worldly-wise a$ they learnt 
the duties and the rewards of managing big estates. 

Unlike Hinduism^ Buddhism became a great proseJytuting religion. 
By the beginning of the third century B.C., it had passed into southern 
India and Ceylon. At one time, it looked like winning the bulk of the 
population from Hinduism. But tradition and caste proved too 
strong, and it was outside India that the greatest victories of Budd¬ 
hism were gained. Gautama^s lovely teaching of a pure and merciful 
mode of life appealed to many men in distant lands, while his open¬ 
ing of the Axyan Path to outcast as freely as to Brahman offended 
those who clung to the caste system as the foundation of conduct. 
So^ while Buddhism declined in India, it won great numbers of con¬ 
verts in other lands. Ceylon, Burma, Siam amd Tibet became 
strongholds of the faith, under the well-organized missions of the 
Sangha. We shall see. In a later chapter, the part it played in the 
development of China. Many of its doctrines and practices were 
carried into the Mediterranean world, and it can hardly be doubted 
that they irtfluenced the growth of Christianity. To-day Buddhisnt 
has probably more followers than any other religion CAcept Chris¬ 
tianity, although statistics are an unreliable guide. 

CtlANDRAGUPTA FOUND® THE MAUR¥A POWER 
Ma^dha, the birthplace of Buddhism and Jainism, had extended 
temtorics* under Bimbisara's descendants and the Nanda kings, 
tiU, at the time of Alexander's invasion^ it was the chief power in 
northern India. From about 326 b.c., two figures dominated the 
scene. Chandmgupta Maurya, the future emperor, bad OS friend a 
cralty Brahman sLatesman, whose nickname, Kautilya, means 
crookedness. The two conspired against the Nanda king of Magadha. 
The plot failed, and Chandragupta fled: wliilc in exile, he is said to 
have met AJcxander. A few years later, Chandragupta was at the 
head of a well-trained army, first destroying the Macedonian garri¬ 
sons in the Punjab, then back in Magadho^ driving out the king and 
seizing the throne, with the crafty help of Kautilya. Further con¬ 
quests foMowedp and when ^leucus, the heir of Alexander’s eastern 
empire, tried to regain control over the rich Indus ^Uey, he was met 
by such united r^istance as India has never since been able to offer 
to an invader. Sekuciis abandoned^ at a price, not only the Indus 
province, but much of Afghanislan. Chandragupta ruled from 
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the re^on of ihc Hindu Kush to Lhe lower Ganges, and his power 
was unchallenged southward as far as the hills of central India. 

The mainstay of the Maurj'a power was a standing army of 700,000 
men, with a War Office of six departments, and an elaborate Secret 
Service which used cipher codes and carrier-pigeons. The civil 
administralion included a Board of Trade, an Office of Works, Wages 
Boards, and a Registry of births, deaths and incomes. The capital, 
Pataliputra (later Patna), a city nine miles by two, was divided into 
six wards and had an elaborate municipal organization. The machi¬ 
nery of government was wonderfully cflicient, but it was a machine 
without a soul. The peasants were heavily taxed, and the town- 
dwellers weie harassed by a host of officials, inspectors and informers. 
Even for petty theft, death — preceded usually by torture—was the 
penalty. The only real check on the ruler's tyranny was the threat of 
assassination; Chandiagupta, we are told, look the precaution 
of sleeping in a different room every night. 

ASOKA THE HUMANE MONARCH 

Such and greater —for Chandragupla's son brought part of the 
Deccan under his control—was the empire to which Asoka, third of 
the line, succeeded in 273 B,c. Asoka is unique among Eastern 
monarchs for his combination of high ideals with practical achieve¬ 
ment. The new spirit of humanity which he brought into kingship 
was ihe product of Buddhism acting on a sensitive and unselfish 
nature. Early in his reign, he invaded Orissa, and the sufferings of the 
inhabitants moved him publicly to renounce war as an aggressive 
weapon. Thereafter, he set himself to show the right use of power and 
wealth, for the relief of suffering and the wide extension of Gau¬ 
tama's peaceful teachings. The record of his work remains to this 
day in the famous Edicts, engraved by his command on the great 
rocks and polished sandstone pillars throughout India, from Afghani¬ 
stan to Mysore, and as far eastward as the Bay of Bengal. 

These edicts have a high human interest. Some set forth the Budd¬ 
hist moral code: obedience to fatlier and mother, respect for all 
living creatures, self-control and truthful speech. In others, Asoka 
enjoins Justice and mercy on governors and officials, or records his 
visit to Gautama's birthplace, or forbids the killing of animals for 
the royal kitchens. We read, too, hoNv he provided rest-houses, wells 
and trees for the comfort of travellers, and built hospitals for men 
and beasts. "All men arc my children." ‘T must work for the welfare 
of all folk,” “His Majesty desires that all beings should have security, 
peace of mind and Joy." The words are Asoka's, and no one has ever 
doubted their sincerity. His enthusiasm found a practical outlet in 
the missionary zeal which carried the Buddhist teaching far beyond 
the land of its birth. His preachers were able to convert Ceylon to 
the faith it still holds to-^y. The movement continued to gather 
strength, and infiuenoed profoundly the thought, religion, art and cul- 
iute of countries so far apart as Burma, Siam, Tibet, China and Japan. 
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THE ElVfPIRE OF ASOKA 

«tet^ the bcundaries of the Mauryan Empire aa far 
Madras, Asofca renouttced all warfare and reigned on Buddhist prioctples. 


Missionary, humanitarian and moralist as he was, Asoka was also 
a strong ruler for most of his reign of forty years. Three generations, 
nowever, $«m to have exhausted the strain of genius in the Maury* 
lami^. Fifty years after Asoka’s death in 232 b,c. the dwindling 
entire ^d passed hnalJy out of the hands of his weakly successors. 
Or tne^next five centuries, India tost the political unity which the 
aupras had given her. While the Arsacids revived the great days 
ot Persia, and Rome ruled an empire stretching from Armenia to the 
India remained a prey to disunion. The strongest kingdom, 
south; there the Andhras, who favoured Brahmanism and 
^tem, broke away from the rule of Asoka's descendants 
lac raith of Buddha. The Roman Peace encouraged sea-borne 
wade, and the Andhra kings grew rich from the export of pepper, 
*■ fn.w.) 
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pearb and precious stones. In the north-east, ambitious rajas warred 
With one anoth-er^ Kings of Gr&ek blood, wbo had conquered 
Bactna, invaded the north-west. About 155 n,c.* Menander, whose 
capital was at Kabul, overran the Punjab and the Indus delta; he 
pushed on to the Jumna and conquered parts of Rajputana and 
Oudh. His conquests had disappeared by the end of the second cen¬ 
tury, and the Greek chieftains, who ruled the small slates of the 
north-west, gradually became Indian rajas, as the inscriptions on their 
coinage show. Legend connects the last of them with the name of St. 
Thomas, and it scems probable that, in the first century a.d., Chris¬ 
tian teaching was added to the many religions that claimed the alle¬ 
giance of various sections of the Indian peoples, 

KUSHAN AjND TAMIL KINGDOMS 

Hitherto, all the invaders who came through the north-western 
passes into the great plains had been of Aryan-speaking stocks. The 
warriors who poured down from Kabul, in the first half of the first 
century a-D*. had a very different origin. They were the Kushans, the 
leading tribe of the Yueh-chi, who, after being expelled from China 
about 165 Bx., had wandered north of the Gobi desert, and after 
fierce fighting, conquered Bactria. They gave up their nomad habiu, 
and though they drove out the last Creek rajas of the Kabul country, 
they employed Greek craftsmen, and sometimes honoured Greek 
gods. Kushan rule lasted from about a.d. 50 to 300. Their second 
king pushed his dominions down to Benares and southward to the 
Narbada river. He quarrelled with the Chinese, whose troops had 
rached the Caspian sea; when he sent bis army across the Pamirs, 
It was derated near I^shgar. and he was forced to pay tribute. 

His successor, Kanishka, won Turkestan from the Chinese, and 
established his capital at Peshawar, He was a great patron of Budd¬ 
hism, and employed artists and architects to honour his creed. By 
iHjs timCj the Greater Way of Salvation^^ had won general accept- 
looked upon as ttie SaviouT^ and, whjJo writers 
tolg legends of his earthly life and explained his teaching, sculptors 
began those images of him which have spread over the East. After 
Kanishka s deaths about a.d. 162, the Kushan tnonarehy gradually 
spill up into small principaJitJes. The Tamil and Tdugu states in the 
$outh» especially those on the coasts of Travaocore and Madras, were 
rich and prosperous, and Tamil poets flourished^ Their sailors took: 
thei r cargoes of cotton to the Ganges and the Irrawaddy. But their 
soldiers were never formidable, and, though boundaries shifted^ no 
souihem niier ever looked like uniting India. 

Suddcnjy^ after nearly five centuries of political confusion, a second 
great empire ro^ on the banks of the Canges and brought unity again 
to northern India. Its capital wa$ at Pataliputra, and its founder bore 
the honoured name of Chandragupta. He was a raja of Magadha 
who threw off his allegiance to the Kushans about a.d* 320. The rule 
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of the roreigner was ended, and the people raJJjed to the growing 
power of the Jine of native kings. Samudragnpta, who nded from 
about 330 to 375. was a soldier of the first rank, and has been called 
"the Indian Napoleon". He extended hJs empire westward to the 
Indus, and southward far into the Deccan. His dominions were 
SEnallet than Asoka^s had beenp but his rule wa$ more Hrmly estab¬ 
lished, His successors held the empire for more than a century m 
spile of Hun attacks from the norih-west. 


THE GLORY OF THE GUPTAS 

Though military power was the unifying force behind the Gupta, 
as it had been behind the Maury a empire, there was a great spiritual 
difference between the two. There was no repetition of the ruthless 
spirit which marked the first Maurya ruler. Fa-Hsien, the Buddhist 
piJgnm frorn China who visited India about a,d. AGQ^ wrote enthu- 
siastically about the prosperity of the country, the rarity of crime, 
and the absence of oppression. It may be that, like other foreign 
v^itors, he was shown only the things which the authorities wished 
nim to see. But Indian writers confirni his story, and the wealth of 
literature and works of art that the age produced show a free and 
vi^rous spirit, which reflected a general feeling of security. 

The Gupta kings were keen patrons of the arts. They gathered 
round them a body of poets, architects, painters, sculptors and 
scientists, who combined to make their age for India what the days 
of Pericles had been for Athens and the reign of Augustus for Rome. 
By far the greatest name is that of Kalidasa. He bad the power of 
uepiciing every shade of hum^n emodoQ;ii and Ms radiant imagimitioa 
and m^isteiy of the Sanskrit language have won him a supreme place 
among Indian pewts; he stands Mgb among ihc writers of ail nations. 
It IS harder to judge the works of architects, metal-workers and 
wuJpio^,a3 these were destroyed debberately by the Moslem invadera. 
1 he temples, pillars and bas-reliefs that survive point to a high degree 
ot artistic composition and technical skill, and the Ajanta frescoes 
are unequalled in antiquity. In the judgment of an able critic, "in 
me tilth century, Hindu art was at its hest." 

While the nobles and the court enjoyed the art, the literature and 
the science of the day. Gupta rule gave the mass of the people paice 
ana prosperity. Trade built up busy markets in the towns, and 
Chanty provided almshouses and hospitals. Travelling was easy. 
With nuiny inns on the rouds and large Buddhist monasteries at fre¬ 
quent intervals, The natural fertili ty of the great plains yielded good 
crops to the farmer. The government did not interfere in the lives of 
recn, except to check crime, and there was no religious persecution, 
vipital punishment was rare; most offences involved fines, excepting 
brigandage, for which the penalty was mutilatioit, India was in 
wntacl with the great powers of China, Persia and Rome. Merchants 
were able to exchange their wares and teachers their ideas, 
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But the four great powers were all threatened by a common enemy^ 
whose hordes poured out from central Asia, The Chinese oaUed them 
Hiung-nu; to the Romans they were Huns. Thcir armies killed a 
Persian king in a.d. 4S4* and ihc Guptas were at war with them as 
early a$ 455* The tribes who moved down from the Oxus valley 
towards Kabul were eaUcd the White Huns, and, though the Gupta 
kings were victorious at first, the pressure of the nomads prevailed 
after they had overrun the Iranian lands. Once more Indian unity 
was lost, though Marshals reign of forty years, at the beginning of the 
seventh century, brought back something of the old prosperity. His 
kingdom siretchcd from the Ganges valley across Bhopal to the west 
coast north of Surat. Hursha favoured Buddhism in his later years, 
but many Hindu temples were built in hi^ rdgn, as well aiS Buddhist 
monasteries. His rule was largely personal^ and his death, in a.d, 
648, was the signal for a long peric^ of disunion, during which the 
descendants of the White Huo$ and other invaders were slowly 
absorbed by intermarriage into the mass of the Hindu population. In 
many respects the succeeding centuries were not unlike the Dark 
Ages of Europe. They had the effect of breaking the continuity of 
civilLzation and good government, and thus shut off the Goldeu Age 
of the Guptas from the next great epoch of Indian history* 

CHAPTER 29 

THE MOSLEM INVADERS 

Between the seventh and the eleventh centuries^ there were many 
states whose rajas possessed rich courts, and many dynasties whose 
doings are told in Indian literature. There were constant wars and 
palace intrigucSi and the territories of the different rulers were 
continually shifling. The Pulas of Bengal lasted for more than lour 
hundred years, but they were an exception to the usual instability of 
the royal power. No other form of f»litlcal institution came into 
existence. There were no more republics, in spite of the ineffective¬ 
ness of the many monarchies. The religious allegiance of the Indian 
peoples shifted almost as often as the political. There were many 
dii'isions among both Hindus and Buddhists, and some of these sank 
to degenerate forms of worship. JaEuism lost influence in a world of 
warfare^ especially in the east. Learned men still wrote in Sanskrit^ 
but the ordinary tongues of to-day^ such as Bengali^ were beginning 
to form themselves for common use. 

Much of the fighting was carried out by the Rajputs. These were 
warlike clans formed from groups of different races in the course of 
yea^ Many of them were White Huns or similar invaders who 
Tk ’ down to the f^ths and the languages of their new home. 
Their name mt^ns “King’s sons’"* and they conquered many of the 
$rnaUer states that had once formed pan of Samudragupta’s empire* 
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They played a Leadii:tg part in northern India, many of whose native 
rajas proved effeminaie cowards. The mlers of Tibet, after aitnexmg 
Nepal, conquered the conspirators who had sei^d Harsha's throne. 
China stiLl exercised her siia:jerainty over Kashmir in the eighth cen¬ 
tury. ILajput generals carved out small principalities for themselves; 
but there was no state strong enough to bind the north together 
against the foreigner, or even against attacks from the south. Twice 
the Fala kingdom was invaded by Chola rulers of peninsular IndiEp 
whose soldiers forced their way to the Ganges^ 

Islam's penetration of India was slow, in comparisoti with its 
rapid growth in Syria* North Africa^ Persia and central Asia, 
Harsha wos still reigning at Kanauj w'hen Mohammed died, and a 
few Arabs settled on the coast of Baluchistan in his last years. In 
712, a larger force invaded and conquered Sind; but their rule had no 
political effect on the rest of India. The Arabs were more important 
as traders than as conquerors. The old land-routes between India 
and Christendom bad tken broken by ihe solid wedge of Moslem 
conquests m the norths and the Arabs on either side of the Indian 
Ocean grew rich as middlemen, controllirig the sea-borne traffic. 

THE MQSUIM IMPACT ON NORTHERN INDIA 
It was down the weU-w^om path of invasion from the north-west 
that Islam came at the beginning of the eleventh century. It brought 
an entirely new spirit into the religious life of India^ fn the ejts of its 
folio werSs the land was full of idols; the various sects of Brahmanism, 
Buddhism and Jainbm were equally abominable to the worshippers 
of Allah, the One God. The fanatical Moslem preferred to kiU the 
infidel in battle or butcher him in the subsequent pui^uit; for the 
survivors there were two alternatives—acceptance of the teachings 
of the Koran* or payment of crushing taxation. Such a fanatic was 
Mahmud of Ghazni, whom we have seen controlling Persia from his 
Afghan coon. His father had raided southward, defeated a airong 
confederacy of native rajas, and occupied Peshawar. Mahmud 
increased the pressure. His first expedition was in lOOh and he h 
said to have made sixteen others before his death m loio. He had 
the weight of numbers against him: but his soldiers, drawn from 
Iran fan, Turkish and other stocks, were better men than their oppo¬ 
nents, He fought in the cold season* when bis highlanders were not 
affected by the Indian sun. Like Alexander before him, Mahmud 
^as faced with the problem of the fighting elephants: but his cavalry 
outflanked the enemy, charged his rear, and showed that the slow- 
moving beasts were a greater danger to their masters than to the 
invaders in the face of a resourcefu l generaL 
After defeating the Punjab rajas in his early campaigns, Mahmud 
crossed the Jumna, sacked Kanauj* and burnt all the great buildings 
of the capital, after its king had fled. Later, he conquered the Jals of 
Multan, overran Gujarat, and found his richest b^ty in the holy 
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city of Somnath where a huge stone IJnga was worshipped in the 
temple of Siva. From hi$ many laids, he took back pearls, rubies, 
emeralds, gold and silver to enrich his court at Ghazni. But he was 
only gathering spoil for another Afghan warrior; a centmy iater, his 
capital was tooted and burnt, and he left no permanent mark ou the 
political map oflndia, except for his annexation of the Punjab. 

Mahmud maintained a rich and cultured court. He admired 
Persian literature, and encouraged scholars and scientists. But, to 
India, Mahmud was an unmitigated disaster. With him begins the 
long enmity between Mostein and Hindu which has lasted to the pre¬ 
sent day. He broke idols and burned iemples with the deliberate 
ferocity of the religious fanatic. He converted his enemies on the 
field of battle to the faith of Islam, sometimes in whole armies. The 
old inhabilanis of the land became objects ofoonlempt to their Mgs' 
lem conquerors: taxation made the rich poor, and the poor beggars. 
Even food became a line of division between men. The big-boned 
meat-eating soldiers from the north-west despised those whom a 
thousand years of merciful teaching had taught to spare animal life. 

Mahmud’s successors failed to hold his empire together. In the 
north, they were threatened by the ScJjuk Turks, who overran most 
of the Iranian plateau. They quarrelled with the Afghans, who ruled 
near Herat. Ghazni was captured by Mohammed of Ghor in 1150, 
and its ruler fled south to l^ome raja of Lahore. With the ending of 
Mahmud’s house, the policy of raids ended and conquest began. 

THE MOSLEM CONQUESTS 

Mohammed of Ghor was the first conqueror to extend the perma' 
pent rule of Islam beyond the frontier provinces of Sind and the Pun¬ 
jab. He was checked in his attack on Gujarat, and was defeated at 
Tamaim by the allied armies, led by Prithiraj, the Rajput general, who 
ruled Ajmer and Delhi. Prithiraj was a gallant soldier,and he is still the 
hero of cou ntless songs and popular ie^nds. But he ivas handicapped 
by the obsolete tactics taught in the Hindu books of war, and by the 
caste-system, which prevented the different troops of the huge native 
armies from working together, Mohammed’s cavaby proved too 
good for Prithiraj’s numbers at the second battle of Tamaim in 1192. 
The Rajput chief was captured and executed, and Mohammed 
pushed on to plunder Benares. The battle proved decisively the 
militaiy superiority of the Moslem invaders over the Hindu masses. 

When Mohammed went hack to Khorasan, he handed over the 
Indian command to his general, Kutbuddin, who bad entered his 
services as a slave from Turkestan. The old kingdom of Kanauj was 
annexed, and Kutbuddin overran Bihar, massacred the Buddhist 
monks, destroyed their libraries, and burnt thrir sanctuaries and 
idols. Some of the survivors Qed to Nepal, others to Tibet, where 
Lhasa had grown into a great centre of the persecuted faith; the 
Buddhism of northern India never recovered from the disaster. 
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Bcn^l was overrun with aniaziEig ease and mpidity; it remained 
under Moslem rule for nearly sU ccRturies. The Hindus suffered all 
the furies of a Holy War, and, when peace came, Lhey saw mos^^ues 
and minarets arising in the great cities, to mark the permanence of 
the new faith- 

Kntbuddin succeeded to the Indian provinces when Mohammed 
was assassinated in 1206. He ruled them as Sultan of Delhi, using the 
services of generals who had been slaves like himself. The line he 
founded is called the Sbve dynasty' its records consist brgely of 
parricide, debauchery, waste, and some good fighting. Like Mahmud 
of Ghazni and Mohammed of Ghor, Kutbuddin was a ferocious 
warrior whose personal pleasure and religious duty demanded the 
shedding of infidel blood. He pulled down old temples to build 
mosques and palaces, and the sultans of the Slave dynasty followed 
his example Ln war and peace. Their rule bsted till 1290, and, except 
in the north-west, they managed lo hold the Delhi empire together. 

The two dynasties which followed them enjoyed the some kind of 
savage prosperity, building on a sumptuous scale, encouraging Mosa¬ 
ic m writers and teachers, and grinding the faces of their Hindu sub- 
jects* Ddhi^s chief military weakness was its inability to hold the 
gateway of the north-wesL Chenghbt Khan led his Mongol hoise- 
men southwards in 1221, and during the thirteenth century there was 
coDsrant danger from the kingdoin founded by his son, Chitagai. 
Some of the Mongob settled at Lahore, and raided up to the walls of 
the capital itself. 

The tide of Moslem conquest flowed onwards till 1340. The rulers of 
Delhi did not confine their ambitions to India; they made unsuccess¬ 
ful attacks on Tibet and Turkestan, and pbnncd a wild campaign 
against China, sending their ca^^lry through the mountains of Nepal. 
Apart from these schemes, they achieved solid successes by over¬ 
running Gujarat and capturing Chilor from the Rajputs* Their armies 
crossed the Narbada and wrested much of the Derail uplands from 
the Hindus. In the Madras country, the ancient kingdom of the 
Chobs still preserved its independence; Siva was worshipped with 
immemorial rites, and the villages governed themselves by the old 
customs which they had enjoyed for a thousand years. There were 
two other powerful Hindu kingdoms in the south and Ceylon 
remained loyal to Buddhism. 

Islam was weakened in India, as in Persia, by the quarrel between 
the Sunnis and the Shiahs. Most of the ruling houses favoured the 
former creed, and persecuted Shiahs almost as ferociously as Hindus 
or devil-worshippers. But it was political, rather than religious^ dis¬ 
union that caused the Moslem tide to ebb. Ambitious chieftains of 
Afghan or Arab blood threw off thetr allegiance to Delhi. The 
successful revolt of Bengal in 1340 gave the signal to other provinces 
of the unwieldy empire. The Bahmanl dynasty established its inde¬ 
pendence south of the Narbada, and misruled the territories of the 
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Deccan, which had enjoyed centuries of prosperity under Hindu 
monarch^. Kashmir broke away, and later the fertile and prosperous 
lands of Gujarat rejected the overlord ship of the Delhi sultans. The 
Onal blow to their power was struck in I3$S, when Timur ied his 
incomparable cavalry down the Khyber, scattered all opposition 
and sacked Delhi itself. Though the invader contented himself with 
massacre and loot, and returned to Samarcand, Moslem power bad 
been weakened and renewed Hindu resistance made possible. 

HINDUS RALLY IN VIJAYANAGAR 
In the south the Hindus rallied, and chocked the further progress 
of Islam. The ancient Chola kingdom disappeared, but the founda¬ 
tion of Vijayanagar in 1336 gave the Hindus a bulwark, which lasted 
for more than two centuries. In the ijorth, Moslem chiefs and sultans 
still ground their infidel subjects with bitter taxation, ordered their 
ministers to draw up codes to oppress them, and used their soldiers 
as slave-raiders. But south of the line running from Goa to the mouth 
of the river Krishna, there was a refuge in the empire of Vijayanagar. 

The constant task of the Hindu king^ was war with the Bahmani 
sultans of the Deccan. From small beginnings in the days of the five 
exilt^ brothers, who are said to have founded Vijayanagar, their 
BTinicsgrew' till their numbere were estimated at over thirty thousand 
horsemen and nearly a million infantry, besides the usual mass of 
elephants. But the troops were not well organized; their success was 
largely due to the vigour and personal courage of their Icings. 

Gradually the Hindus gained the upper hand. Their capital was 
considered the richest in India, and their dominions covered most of 
the territories of Madras and Mysore. Travellers tell us that Vija- 
yanqgar was sixty miles in circumference, and its huge temples and 
popidous bazaars were protected Iqt seven concentric rings of forti¬ 
fications. Religious wealth owed much to the earnings of the temple 
prostitutes, who were recognized by law. 

There was no return to the mild rule of Asoka and the Gupta 
kings. Continuous warfare with the Moslem made physical courage 
the outstanding virtue, and duelling with swords was allowed. 

piinisJinioiits were infliclcd on evil-do^ris, nieii were hook^ 
up by the ebin, and left to bang till they died. The most prosperous 
^ge of Vijayanagar began in 1430, when the Deccan split up into tbe 
five sultanates cf Bijapurp Golconda, Ahruanagar, Berar and Bidar. 
Krishna Raya, who ruled from 1509 to 1529, was famous as a gi^t 
wamor and a merciful prince. He showed rare magnanimity after his 
crushing victory over the army of Bijapur. Foreign travellers de¬ 
scribe Iiim as tbe greatest kJng in all India, 

For a time after Krishna Rayahs reiga^ Vijayanagar continued to 
draw trade and wealth through Mangalore, CaiJeut and other 
^uthera purls. Ii then allied itself with Moslem sultans to attack 
first Bijapur and then Ahmadnagar. This policy proved its ruin. 
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AJthough Bcrar reipamed alcMf, the other four suitans combined 
against the ^eat Hindu capita^ and won a decisive victory at the 
battle of TaHkota m 1565. The conquerors showed tio mercy to the 
rich and helpless populace. Yijayanagar leveDed to the ground 
With ruthless efficiency; its rulers fled southwards^ and were merged 
gradually with the small chieftains, who stiE maintained the Hindu 
cause beyond the reach of the Moslem. 

Tlic long Arab monopoly of the sea-borne trade of Western India 
wBs ended in 1493, when Vasco da Gama sailed into the harbour of 
Calicut. The Portuguese were the best organized seamen of the age; 
their ships and their guns gave them a big advantage over their 
Moslem rivals. Recent Turkish conquests had blocked the usual 
routes through the McditciTaneau and the RalkanSi, and da Gama 
saw that a rich harvest could be reaped by opening up trade with 
India and the Spice Islands. This was also the view of the first 
Portuguese viceroy, who advised his king to maintain command of 
the sea and content himself on land with fortified harbours. But it 
was a time of intense ambition at the court of Lisbon^ and Albu¬ 
querque, who became viceroy in 1509, aimed at establishing an eastern 
empire. This was to be done by building fortresses inland^ and 
marrying Europeans to natives to create a loyal population^ 

ALBUQUERQUE AND BABER 

Albuquerque occupied and fortified Goa, and drew up a scheme of 
government. Native customs of administration were adopted, and 
Hindu soldiers were enrolJed. Malacca was seized, to control the 
Malayan Straits and the route to the Spke Islands and China, 
^buquerque failed in his attempt on Aden, which would have given 
him command of the Red Sea trade; but his capture of Ormuz made 
him powerful in the Persian Gulf. 

By the middle of the sixteenth century, the Portuguese possessed 
a string of strong trading-posts from the coast of Gujarat through 
Bombay to Goa, No European rivals had broken their monopoly, 
and rich cargoes poured into the warehouses of Lisbon. The Portu¬ 
guese were bitterly hostile to their Moslem neighbours, and, when the 
Inquisition was Introduced, their Hindu subjects suflfcred also. 
Religious persecution sapped tlieir power,which was further weakened 
by the accession of Philip II of Spain to the throne of Portugal. Other 
European sailors began to follow the route round the Cape of Good 
Hope, and early in the sev-enteenth centuryt EngJand, Holland and 
Denmark had established trading-stations on the Indian coast. But 
it was many years before the men from the west counted for much in 
the eyes of the new Moslem power. 

Fifteen years after Albuquerque's capture of Goa, another invader 
entered India from the north-west. Baber of Samarcand came down 
to the great plains at the invitation of the Afghan rajas, who felt 
themselves oppressed by their overlord at Delhi. The blood of 
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Chenghiz and Timur ran in bis veins; tike those great soldiers, he had 
proved his personal courage and his powers of leadership in the hard¬ 
ships and perils of an ad venturous youth. Fired by Timur’s old con¬ 
quest of the Punjab, he invaded that province with 12,000 men. He 
had with him anillery, which had improved since Timur’s day. After 
overrunning the Punjab, in 1526, he beat the Sultan’s army of 100,000 
men and 100 elephants at Panipat, which commands the Delhi corri¬ 
dor. Next year, he defeated the Rajputs, and later, he crushed the 
Afghan rulers of Bihar and Bengal. Five years' hard fighting gave 
him military control of the north, and paved the way for the empire of 
hb grandson, Akbar. But gifted as he undoubtedly was, Baber did 
not enjoy the necessary time to organize his new dominions. 



THE EMPIRE OF AKBAR 

*■***lines in ihc map above, die Mogul emperor Akbar 
extended Mosiem rule over the smater portion of India between 1556 and 1605. 
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Akbar inherited many of the qualities of the first Mogul mien 
Though he was no poet and did not write fluently both in Fersinn and 
Turkish like Baber» he had the same love of art and music and the 
same fiery ambition. His father had reigned for twenty-five years; 
but fifteen of them had been spent in exile^ while an Afghan ruler of 
Bihar had rebuilt Delhi and ruled the north with firmness and success^ 
Akbar was proclaimed sovereign in 1556 at the age of thirteen^ and 
for the next six years ^vc little sign of future greatness. Then at the 
second battle of Panipat^ his generals defeated HennUn a Hindu 
tradesman who bad risen to the control of the chief army of Deiht» 
and in spite of the corruption of his courts Akbar^s cause prospered. 
When he was twenty-one^ he got rid of the last of the bloodthirsty 
nifftans who had been given high ofiice through the tnirigues of his 
womenfolk. Thenceforth, till his death in 1605, he was the richest 
and most powerful monarch in the world. He conquered the greater 
part of India» and restored the unity which it enjoyed in Asoka's day. 

There some bitter fighting with the Rajputs* who showed their 
traditional courage; their princesses went to the funeral pyre rather 
than faD into Moslem hands. After scouring Rajputana, Akbar con¬ 
quered Gujarat; this brought him down to the sea, and into contact 
with the Portuguese; the trade of Surat added very greatly to the 
imperial revenue. Bengal was won in 1572. Though his hold on the 
Punjab was weak, he ruled all India between the Himalayas and the 
Narbada riv'er, except for Sind, which was subdued later, together 
with Baluchistan, Kashmir and Orissa, 

AKBAR S TOLERA4NT RULE 

Akbar tried to gain the allegiance of the southern rulers by diplo¬ 
macy* When this failed, he sent his generals against them, and in 
1599 he crossed the Narbada. After annexing three provinees, he 
pushed his south-western frontier down to the neighbourhood of 
Bombay. His last great victory was the capture of the almost impreg¬ 
nable fortress of Asirgarh, wfilch was gallantly defended by Portu¬ 
guese artillerymen. This took place in 1500. the year which saw his 
astute contemporaty^ Elizabeth of England, give a charter to the 
East India Company. 

Akbar was the first Moslem conqueror to see ihatt in a united 
India, life must be made tolerable for the mass of Hindus. If the 
Great Moguls were to be Lords Paramount of Hindustan, they must 
be able to rest their power on all the many races and religions of their 
dominions. Akbar^’s Mongol and Tartar ancestors had become fana¬ 
tical champions of Islam; but Akbar. in the great hall he built near 
Agra, was willing to hear all creeds, whether they were ri\^ Moslem 
sects or Hindu or even Christian. 

From 1581 on^rds, he ceased to be a Moslem, for all practical 
purposes. He proclalincd a Divine Religion of his own, which 
rejected Mohammed's claims to be the Prophet of God and combined 
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the teachings of HindUk Jain, Parsee ai^d Qirisliaii. Only a mon of 
overwhelming personality could have attacked the cherished ideas of 
fslant, and yet kept the bulk of his Moslem warriors as loyal as the 
conquered Rajputs, 


MOSLEM AND HINDU 

Akbar’s successors returned to the faith of their forefathers. The 
rift between MosJem and Hindu remained, though it was not so deep 
as it had been in the days of Ttmur and Baber. Apart from the 
Rajputs and other fighting races, most Hindu leaders were still largely 
derated to the speculatira life, whDe their enenoies were the men of 
action. The rigid, clear-cut creed of Islam contrasted sharply with 
the fluid tolerant practice of the Brahmans with their many gods, fn 
one important respect, the Mi^lems influenced the practice of their 
subjects. For many centuries, Hindu women had been conhned 
mainly to domestic duties. The coming of the Moslem harem made 
this into 3 rigid custom for both creeds. The shutting off of women 
behind the veil in purdah had a profound result on Indian life. 


CULTURAL LEGACIES OF LNDIA 
In art and architecture, both religions have left a noble legacy. 
The one has ^ven us the sculptures of Sanclu and Gandhara, the great 
rock-cut shrines of £llor3, and the richly-worked temples of Southern 
India. To the other, we owe the mosques and nunarets of the North, 
with the Taj Mahal at Agra as perhaps the supreme expression of the 
spint embodied in stone. In literature, the best work was done by 
Hindus, most of it long before the Moslem came. Every conceivable 
subject found gifted writers to discuss it, and nearly every literary 
form was attempted, fn grammar, the most famous work was Panini's. 
which dates from about 300 B.c., and fixed the Sanskrit language for 
ever. The principles of philosophy and law, nicdicine and mathe¬ 
matics, engaged the energies of able writera. The great epic l/ahafr- 
harata, the book of animal fables called Hliopadesa^ and the story of 
Rama are still recited in India, and read in tianslatioo in most 
puntnes of the world. Prose style reached a high degree ofexcellence 
in the romances of Bana, written in the seventh century a d Lyrical 
poetry touched perfection with Kalidasa, two centuries earlier 
bansknt drama has a particularly distinguished history; again Kali¬ 
dasa IS the master, and the Sakuittah his masteroieoe In all these 
works, characteristics of the Indian mind are visSr^rSteTa ttS 
tion IS given to detail than to construction. Fancy counts far more 
than imagination. Love of exaggeration and deep sympathy with 
Nature constantly show themselves. Through all Indian Uierature. 

deep spiritli^ jinS*"' twisted strands of sensuality and 
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CHINA AND XAPAN 

CHAPTER 30 
ANCIENT CHINA 


Before the name of Rome had any meanings before Greece or Persia 
came into beings before Abraham set out on his momentotis journey, 
the Chinese were living in China. If there was ever a uuie when the 
Chinese had not yet entered their hozne^ it was so long ago that when 
history dawns they are already established in the flat rich land 
through which the YeUow River churns its way — yellow because^ 
on its way through the rich soil, it takes the colour of that soil. With 
land like that, there was no need to wander about in search of liveli¬ 
hood ; the Chinese ^*grew up” as d wcUers in houses, not as nomads in 
tents* “Farmers of forty centuries'" they have been called, and the 
number of centuries might be extended without exaggeration. 

It is hardly probable that good ground like that was lying unnoticed 
except by the Chinese; there are still whole Ifibes of non-Chincse 
people, especially in the remote mountainHJistricts of south-west 
China, who are the descendants of those who at one time were to be 
found throughout the country. The displacement of these neigJibours 
by the Chinese was very gradual; at first* ihe Chinese tribes were only 
a group of little embryo-states by the Yellow River, or Hwang^Ho, 
in what is now North China. 

When the expansion was completed in the hrst century B.C., the 
territory of the Chinese was shaped like a great fan half-opened— 
the sea-board running along the curved edge, one of the straight 
edges lying east-and-west, the other north-and-south; their conver¬ 
gent point, the handle of the fan, lying where China proper merges 
Into central Asia. Above the top, or east-west, rib. lie the deserts of 
Mongolia and the steppes of Siberia, wide and windswept. Behind 
the lower* or north-south, edge, he the formidable mountains of 
Titwt and Burma, the eastern end of the Himalayas. No wonder the 
Chinese called thei^ country the **Middic Kingdom” — sea on two 
sides* mono min and desert on the other two, and in the midst, China* 
With its rivers and vegetation. 

CHINA'S INTRACTABLE WATERWAYS 

The two greatest rivers the Yellow River and the Yangtse, 
stretch their wandering length latentUy across the top half of the fan. 
This lop half was» for a long time* the whole of Chinese territory; 
during this period* their demesne would be better represented by a 
fan one-quarter opened, the topmost rib cast-west, the lowest run- 
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oingnojUi-west-south-east, And the fan must be pictuivdas ragged, 
for the water-courses wcre—and still are, on occasion^unstable and 
shifting, so that masses of water flowed this way and that. 

An accent of this problem of the rivers, and the engineering feat 
by which it was met, is to be found in the ancient “Boole of History”. 
From that record, we Jeam that, in the twenty-third century B.c,i 
there was a great Ecod^ sa that many mUes of country lay under 
watefj and tnosc people who $unrivcd drowning were threatened with 
starvation. The king entmsted the Usk of dealing with the flood to 
a man immed Kun. who started to build walls and dams to hold in 
the tcmbJe waters, which simply rose in their strength and pushed 
aside his work. Then the task was given to Kim's son Yii Yu was a 
true engineer. He understood the nature of that which he was to 
handle; he worked with the water, not against it, deepening the 
channels of the rivers hy dredging, as well as buQdirig up their banks, 
and providing a system of connecting c hannels to carry oflTthe water, 
ralher than attemptijig to hem It in. Yu had the spirit necessary for 
such a task. It is said of him thai ^‘hc remained away from his home 
eight years; three times he passed his door but did not enter” ‘"He 
n^tricied his clothing and his food, while he displayed an extreme 
pjciy towards the divme powers ; he had only a humble dwelling but 
h^ expended largefy on ditches and canals."* ”He conducted the Jo- 
shut as far ^ Ho-li, the residue of the stream entering into Liu-sha: 
the To and Ch jcn waters having been led away, the Yung and Mung 
lands were rendered cultivable, though the soil was still muddy *' 
The Chinese still have a saying about him: "We would have been fish 
but for Yii." 

Thus the Chinese contemponiries of the ancient Egyptians were 
at the other end of the world, learning, like them, to handle flowing 
water. But the Nile wa$ tractable and of regular habits' not so the 
waterways of China; for them the dragon is the right and vivid 
symM. It may even bo that the deciding factor in the expansion of 
me Chinj^ and the shrinking of their neighbours was not conquest 
by arms but their broad realization of this problem of the water and 
theu resolve to cope with ft by co-ordinated effort. 


EARLY CHL^ESE SONGS 

By the ^th century B.C., there was in existence a book of songs, 
^me of them ah^dy wnturies old, that leU us incidentally a grrat 
deal about the things m use, the things made, and the Inn.ls Ta pe 
familiar la those days, 

Many of them are love-songs: 

**YDii aanty a simple iad. 

In daHc blue cottoo clad. 

To barter sefgc for mlkcn v«aar; 

Bui OQt for uUc you <bk]U&i Uicre 
Aht Was U aot for me?. 
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Blue dye from the indigo tree^ madder and quite a number of 
strong coitjure were in geneml use for clothes. Pa itemed clothes 
were for specbl occasions or for great people. 

In one song a man at whose village the sovereign is stopping to 
confer with the local subordinate nilcrs, is thinking of the levy his 
village must raise for its guests: 

•They gather ifie brans, ^thcr the beans, 
la their baskets square and roimd ; 

The prLnces all are to lawnp 

And where sMfl their tv found? 

The coaches of state ojid their trams go by^— 

What more for my lords has^ I? 

Dark-coloured robes with a dragon Eae. 

And silken skins wjlh the hatchet 

Beans were used as rations cm journeys or while fighting or w'orking 
out of reach of home; ordinarily^ when the men were in the fields, 
the women would bring them meals made of a variety of foods,, with 
cereals* chiefly millet and rice, as their basis. Cucumbers and pump¬ 
kins were much grown, as were peaches, apricots, cherries, chestnuts 
and plums; for flavouring, they had onions and mustard, besides a 
number of herbs unfamiliar to us. 

DOMESTIC LIFE 

Not only did the men remain in the fields for their meals* btit they 
built themselves little huts and slept there until the precious crops 
were safely harvested. Barbarian tribes were always raiding from 
their lairs in the still-undcared swamp land, so that the cultivators 
had to live much like the crew of a ship at sea, i$olatcd and always 
vigilant. Thus ca me about tha t segre^ tion of men and women wh ich 
remained a feature of Chinese life after its cause had ceased. With 
the men away for the greater part of the year, it was natural that^ 
with the exception of growing crops and paying the labour-tax* pme- 
tically every sort of work should fkU to the women; it was they who 
developed the technique of textile-production—hemp cloth, linen 
and, above aU* silk. As woven stuffs were the chief medtum of ex¬ 
change, this was an important function. 

The seed for next year, too, was in their keeping* carefully stored 
in the dark comer where the mother spread her sleeping-mat Indcedi 
a man thou^t of his wife and his seeds together, both removed from 
him by their mysterious capacity for bringing life into being; the 
house was their domain* and he entered it as an outsider rather than 
with a feeling of homecoming* and was soon away agnin to the fields. 
These houses were of one room , with a fire in the centre and an outlet 
above it for the smoke. The thatched roof was cupped towards this 
hole, so that the min water should run in and be caught for use. 

Houses were never isolated; the lonely cottage or farmhcLise of the 
European counLryside did not exist. The little mud houses were built 
in compact groups, each village set round with a wall or a prickly 
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hedge to keep it safe from barbarian raiders, and placed on the highest 
ground of its district, so that it should be out of reach of floods and 
the fields could be overlooked from it. The most precious crops were 
grown near the village, where they were safest. Thb arrangement was 
good in several wa^, for the land farthest off, the most recently won 
from swamp and jungle, was suitable for rice and other ^tn; rice 
does not mind swampy ground, whereas mulbeny'trees refuse to 
grow On it. These were set higher up; their leaves were essential to 
the silkworms, and so to the production of silk, the most valuable in 
the scale of commodities. Besides, the womenfolk needed to have the 
mulberry-trees near, for silkworms must be fed on fresh-gathered 
leaves, and many journeys must be made to keep up the supply. 

These islands of cultivation and ordered life represented toU as 
heavy as that of any Canadian settlers. No wonder that the heroes 
to whom the Chinese looked back in their ballads and legends were 
not warriors but teachers, leaders who had helped them win their 
land. Shen Nung taught them the uses of fire and made the first 
plough and hoe; Huang Ti showed them how to work metal and 
to make the boats which played a great part in Chinese life. 



the main physical features of china 
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With Huang Ti* iJwbose traditional date is 2704 tlic mists of 
antiquity clear somewhat, and the Chinese emerge as a number of 
independent clans unified, for the first time, under one nilcr, who 
thus became the Lord (Ti) of the Yellow (Huang) Earth. From this 
lime onwards* the natJon has hadn as its characteristic structure, that 
of the compieK whole—a number of component parts welded to¬ 
gether, sometimes closely, under a strong government, someiimes 
loosely, when rival governments split the country with civiJ war. But 
even so, cultural and racial ties would hold* and the oneness reappear. 
At first, however, the component parts were individually governed, 
each belonging to a local prince. This hindered their people from 
mining, for just as a farmer does not let his sheep and cattle stray 
From his fields to join another farmer'^s auimalSp so the prince would 
expect his human "'stoefc” to remain on his land. 

On the time-map of the world's great cultures, at first sight, the 
slow-growing culture of China apprais at a disadvantage beside those 
of Mesopotamia, in whose great cities, built layer on layer, each on 
the ruins of the last, writing was accepted as a normal part of life, 
The Chinese cities were smaU* with no zfggurats or pyramids; there 
was a way of writing, but the knowledge of it was, in early times* 
confined to a small circle of “wise men"'* and was akin to magic. 

earliest CHINESE WTUTTNCS 

The ori^nals of the earliest books are long since lost; the earliest 
extant Chinese inscriptions are on eomparadvety small objects, such 
M bells and the flat shoulder-bones of sheep, and all they usually say 
is ^ '"This beU was cast in honour of So-and-so* Afterwards it be¬ 
longed to So-and-so”. Or; “King So-and-so inquired if the omens 
were favourable to his going hunting on stich a date. They w^ere, and 
he went.” Yet the formation of the words shows a systein that had 
already reached a certain degree of perfection. 

And if China's civilization was in its childhood when others were 
grown, it is equally true that when they had grown old and. 
faded into the mustum’^world of the antique, Chinese culture was still 
young. Similarly, the languages of those races can now be recon¬ 
structed, and their records read* only by dint of painstaking deductions 
and deciphering on the part of scholars, whereas big dally papers are 
printed in Chinese, as are school-books and novels. 

The first Chinese device for conveying ideas without using sound 
was that of tying certain knots in a cord; finding it too limited* ^ey 
thought out a system of cutting small pictures on a smoo^ surrac^ 
such as bone or flat strips of bamboo. Each word had its picture, and 
the pictures were placed* one below the other, on the narrow surlace. 
That plan worked, and was developed into the Chinese^senpt as it is 
written to-day—and it is stilL with the exception of the few '>^1^ 
which are produced in Western style, written in columns downwards, 
^ in the days when a '"book” comprised a bundle of bambtxj strips. 
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To make a complete picture for each word was, of course, a [ong 
process^ so, as time went on, few marks as possible were used. 
Since the writing cr>'stalhzed into its present form, each word had had 
a dchniie number of strokes, and each stroke its position, but that did 
not come about until* in the third century 9,c., a brush made from 
hair came into use for writing. Previously, the pictures^ if they were 
not cut with a graving-toot,, had been drawn with a bamboo pen and 
lacquer ink, made from tree-sap; the style was that of the II nt-d raw¬ 
ing, and each word was rendered the writer thought best, so that 
the variations were almost limitless. This use of the brush brought In 
its wake a gradual standardizing that resuhod in easier reading, and 
a technique of firm individual strokes that formed symbols rather 
than pictures. 

The writing did not lose it$ pictorial character. The Chinese con- 
sider the art of calligraphy one with that of painting; the same brush 
wiU be used by the artist for his writing and hi$ painting, and the 
strokes will be as carefnlly placed in the one as in the other. A modern 
Chinese will, when in a hurry, use a fountain-pen for writing; but 
when he Ls enjoying the act of writing—and it is an enjoyment, as 
great as any game or sport~he pauses a moment, with brush poised 
over the paper, to visualize the pattern he is about to place there. 

Soon ^tcf brush-writing had taken the place of the old style, the 
term for '"writing-iualerials"** or “stationery"’, changes From "bam- 
boo-and-wood" (i.c,,a bamboo pen to write with and strips of wood 
to write on) to “bainhoo-and-silk'\ The word For chapter’" is the 
one used for “a roU^^—silk is now the material for writing. Only 
a few years ago, there were found, in an ancient watch-tower of the 
Great Wall, letters on wood and on silk written somewhere about the 
year a.d. 150. There were also eight letters on paper. This is the 
oldest paper in die world; the accepted date of Uie invention is a.d. 
105—less than fifty years previously. Papyrus had been known all 
round the Mediterranean for some ditiCp but its use had never, 
apparently^ spread as far as China^ 

INVENTION OF PAPER 

The Chinese invention was dMereuL The tendency of papyrus to 
split and fray away at the end is absent From even the earliest speci¬ 
mens of Chinese paper. For, in the Chinese process, it was not reeds 
that were used* but rags and old fish-nets, pounded in a mortar. 

Thus rag paper, which, until 18S5, was thought to have been 
invented by German or Italian craftsmen in the fifteenth century, and 
then attributed to the Arabs of the eighth century, is now known to 
have been made by the Chinese in the second. Chinese prisoners of 
war had taught their Arab captors the craft* at Samarcand, in 
central Asia. In the intervening six hundred years, the process had 
been improved, surfacing introduced for easier writing* and the 
range of papers widened. The Arabs made few modifications; when 
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the Spaniards and Italians leamt frdm them in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, it was still the Chinese inventiuiit though not recogniied as 
such- The Chinese evolved their wiiUng-brush in the third ceniiuy 
and paper in the second century a.d* ; but the deep, live, satisfy¬ 
ing black ink of China did notcoitic before the fourth or fifth century. 
Someone took tampbbek and mixed it with gum. This sulution, left 
to harden in a mould, produced the ink-**stick”* By rubbing one of 
the flat ends on a smooth Slone w ith a litdc water, the stick is ground* 
and so the ink appears. It is used rather thicker than European ink, 
and only enough for one occasion is ground at a time. The making of 
inksticks has been brought to a fme art, and an outstandingly good 
one i$ treated as a work of art in itself ; some are many years old and 
still in use. The grinding releases a faint fragrancei and this is some¬ 
times helped by the admbtture of some flower perfume: the writer's 
own inkstickf however, gives a smell of leaf-mould and damp logs— 
very pleasant, and very natural too, for it is a pine-smoke stick* Some 
are made from oil-smoke ; the degree of blacknep is not the same, and 
painters make use of this variation by employing oil-smoke ink for 
delicate work and for rairi-washed and misty scenes. 

CAPACITY FOR AB&mACT TliOUGIfT 

The Chinese had equipped themseLves with writings that essential 
tool of thought. Moreover, while their material civih^Eaiioti was still 
simple, the range of words in use shows a high level of thought U 
wu$ not linuted to the concrete things of rustic life—earth, metah 
wood, and so on—but included abstract terms, such loyally, un- 
seiri$hne$s and righteousness* If the Chinese did not leave behind 
them the elaborate monuments that make happy hunting for the 
archaeologist, it was because they used their mental equipment for 
entirely di^erenc purposes. 

They were apparently struck by the quality of pa item in the uni- 
v'crse and moved to express their thoughts about this; for they made 
a series of patterns, arrangements of straight lines in thrm and sixes, 
each line either whole or broken by a space in the middle. These 
patterns were to represent the build of the universe as they perceived 
it. For example, the arrangement stood for hea^-en. sky, and 
the qualities of hardness, brightness and maleness* The arrangement 
= ^ stood for earth, and for the qualities of softness (that is^ 
recepiiveness), darkness and femaleness. There were also for 
fire, for water, and so on. Every three-line pattern having been 
combined with every other, sixty-four arrangements were arrived at. 
By experimenting with these varialions, the patterns could be used as 
a guide to the future, for if the things and forces of ihe universe and 
their natures could be studied under one's eye in the form of written 
s>inbols, the problem of what was going to happen could be worked 
out. In this manner are quantities symbolued, and ihe problems re- 
gardiug them worked out, by meih^s of algebraic thinking. 
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Since life became separated into compartmcots, each with its label, 
philosophy and divination have been pigeon-holed at a distance from 
one another, Bai since the “Book of Chan^” comes to us ftom a 
time before the pigeon-holing habit had set in, it might be true to say 
that the patterns are an attempt to understand the universe, and as 
such, a philosophical work? and that from this springs their use for 
divination—on the assumption that, if you know how a thing works, 
you can find out what it is going to do next. 

At $0 JSC periods id its long history ^ this book of the pa tterns was used 
exclusively for divination, so that it became a magician’s ^ndboo^ 
Country sayings, like our “Red sky at night is the shepherd s delight , 
and omens of good and bad luck, were mixed is. At other times, it 
would be, as it were, snatched out of the magician’s hand and^replared 
on an intellectual pinnacle by some scholar who had seen its philo¬ 
sophical aspect. In fact, people arc still puzzling over the problems 
of the Book of Changes, just as they are still puzzling over the pro¬ 
blems of the universe. 

THE CHUCCSE PATTERN OP LIFE 

The tide “Book of Charges” itself illustrates Chinese thinking. 

Seeing the swing of the sceisons, of light and dark, of growth and 
decay, the ancient Chinese felt that the art of living must be 
cofiTorming to this movement^ being in step with thi5 rhythm. Th^ 
thing;$ that humans make and do, they seem to have reasoned^ ought 
surely to be cast id the mould of the natural thin^p a wh^l 
should have the pattern of a month, a spoke for every day, the rim 
for the moon's cycle. The idea of conforming to the make of the 
universe, of going with the grain and not against it* has remained 
with the Chinese^ marking out their thought from both primitive and 
modem scientific nations. The ^^savago"" expects his magicians, by 
means of magic formulae, to harness the unseen powers, in order to 
make them do what he wants. The modem European expects his 
scientists by their formulae, passed on to technicians, to bead the 
circumstances of his life into the shape he has In mind. But the 
Chinese have sought to conform to rather than to master. This 
altitude has led them to accept change as alwa^^s present, and to feel 
that to try to obsiruct it would be a mistake. Such an outlook is 
obviously different from the European; philosophers and ordinary 
people alike, we tend rather to treat change as an intruder. 

The Chinese, like other races* interpreted their sense of the un¬ 
seen as the animation of everything by spirits—dwelling in thc^rth 
which mothered them and all thingSp and in the mountains and rivers 
and woods, and even in the doorway of their houses—and they sought 
to maintain relationship with these by sacrifice. Often this was human 
sacrifice. Each village had its “grove”., sometimes the scene of ritual 
dances and of harmless offerings, but also figuring in the old writing?? 
as a thr^t to transgressors of what awaited them. 
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COIJFUCIUS AND OTHER TEACHERS 

Over ail other ^pLrits and forces was the ‘‘^sovereign on high'' (or 
‘"supreme ancestor”)^ sovereign on earth must mediate 

between him and the people. At the turn of the year,, the mlcTj 
representiTig all his people^, faced north towards the remoteness in 
which dwelt the Sovereign on High, and offered sacrihoe, making 
reriiiest for the nation^s need in the new year, asking forgiveness for 
things amiss and takirig the blame himself. Once when there had 
been a drought for seven years, the soverci^ known as Fang the 
Completer planned to offer himself as expiation* that the misery 
might be lifted from his people. Until 1912. every year* except during 
very troubled times, grain.^ wine and a bullock have been offered by 
the Emperor in the age-old ceremony. From Heaven the earthly 
sovereign held his mandate to rule, and when a ruling house had 
become irteapable of ruling well, it was considered to have forfeited 
the mandate; rebellion against it was considered quite legitimate- 

No one but the sovereign might approach the Soyerelgn on High- 
He was remote from the individual and indeed individual approach 
to any of the unseen powers was practically non-existent. It would 
almnsL bo true to say that the individual was non-existent as yet; in 
everything, the unit was a group—family* clan, village—and inde¬ 
pendence of thought or action was unknown. Only as the primitive 
Order be^n to bre^k up did the individual emerge* in the form of 
ihinkers who pul forward suggestions to meet the needs of the 


CHAPTER 31 

CONrUCUlS AND OTIffiR TEACHERS 

By the sixth century cracks had appeared in the ^ial and 
political sLructure of Ancient China. The sovereign lost his place of 
authority among the princes, and the federation of Chinese states 
broke into sei^rate units, each trampling on or being trampled by 
the other^ as the rulers strove each to be strongest and ncbesC- It 
was an age of insecurityi and this being so, technical sciences and 
arbitrary government came to the fore* since they showed results- 

UPHEAVALS IN SOCIAL LIFE 

Armaments developed, changing the technique of fighting. Bureau¬ 
cracy developed; in one state the government took two induslnes, 
iron and sail, out of private bands, establishing a monopoly in themi 
and with these two in its hands was able to make a strong position 
for itself among its neighbours. Political killings* too, though not 
On ihc scale of the modem “pnrge^\ came to be an accepted feature 
of ofOcial life; power was misused so habitually that its misu^ 
passed into currency as its use. People were ceasing to ex^rot good¬ 
ness, to remember that they bad ever had standards of ngntness. 
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There was, of course, t he need to make some reply to their out* 
raged sense of values. The one nearest to hand waa, as always, 
fatalism; the Chinese form was slightly dilTcreiit from otir modem 
determinism, io that they lacked our elaborate lenaioology. Tech¬ 
nics, dialectics, economics; economic stress, economic laws, the 
economic man, and so forth—with these words we have built our¬ 
selves an elaborate sheLter ; they made the word for “a decree”, or 
"that which is decreed”, serve to cover the muddle and suffering of 
their day. 

Fatalism was not, however, the only reaction to the times. There 
arose thinkers who set themselves to devise ways of getting out of 
the muddle, and as nowadays, this involved them in a rethinking of 
what they really wanted life and the community to be like. These men 
gathered foliowcrsi, and moved frO'n one state to another, offering 
their advice and services to any ruler who would have them. The 
princes usually received them well, for the gatbeiing of such scholars 
around him added to a ruler’s prestige, and debating was a fashioa- 
ablc hobby. All this naturally invited gliMongued spongers, yet 
sincere people were there also, and, in this environnient, Chin^ 
philosophy took shape, 

BASIS OF CONFTCIAN PHILOSOPHY 

Best known of these philosophers is Confucius-nndeed to many, 
his is the only name associated with Chinese thoughu We find him 
easy to admire, since his mind worked along very Engi^h lines; for 
he wrote much of personal qualities, such as good faith and good 
manners, he dearly loved tidiness, he respected the decencies and 
amenities of life, had a keen sense of duty, and disliked extremes 
Even in his limitations he was very English, aSj for example, in his 
self-consciousncss. 

His attentioTi to what are apparently mere forms of politeness needs 
understanding. “When the Master saw a person wearing mourning, 
or anyone with the cap and garments of full dress, or a blind person, 
on observing them approach, though they were younger than himself, 
he would rise up. ,.“When a friend sent him a present, though it 
might be a carriage and horses, he did not bow. The only present for 
which he bowed was that of the fiesh of sacrifice." This gift had in 
itself a value not to be confused with that of ordinary presents, how¬ 
ever handsome. This value must receive acknowledgment if people 
were to be taught a sense of values. 

Seeking to bring back the quality of coherent pattern into the life 
of his day, he appealed to the days when it had had that quality and 
urged men to revive them. Undoubtedly, this appeal to the “good 
old days” led him to idealize them, but he was trying to set some 
definite standards before his hearers, for any usurirer, having seized 
the power, could use a title to which he bad no real right, and get 
himself accepted, Names must be given back their value, said Con- 
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fudus; while a usurper was called ""Duke” and an organizatioii in¬ 
capable of govcnung was called a government, the common people 
of the land possessed “nowhere to put their hands and feet"'. 

Confucius also stood out against arbitrary government* He put 
the pei^naJ mfLuence of the ruler, transmitted through his officials, 
before laws and penalties, "TThc Master said, If the people be led by 
laws, and uaiformJty sought to be given them by punishments, they 
will try to avoid the punishment, but have no sense of shame, tf they 
be led by virtue, and uniformity sought to be given them by rules of 
behaviour, they will have the sense of shame, and moreover will 
become good; ” Ml the same, he did not Lhinfc of treating “the 
people^^ as individuals like himsdf: 'The Master said, "The people 
may be made to follow a path of action, but they may not be made to 

understand il\” ... ^ j i ^ 

It is nevertheless irue that the individiial had found a place in 
Chinese thought. But that place was a small one, and mostly 
reserved for officlab; collectivism still occupied the foreground, 
though individualism was standing in the hackgroimd: “From the 
sovereign down to the mass of the people, each must make the nurture 
of bis mind and character his first consideraiion," 

As with aJl the great Chinese teachers, it is not the events of Con¬ 
fucius" life that are most important, but his words. ‘"The Master 
said . . is the phrase characteristic of Chinese teaching. Not that 
his actions belied his words, but that they were secondary, the outcome 
of his spoken teaching. This seems to be part of the reason why the 
comparison with Christ as a teacher, usually made by comparing the 
sayings of eacb+ has to be forced* In Christ s teaching, what is said 
fills the secondary places its use is to illustrate, to throw light on what 
is done, for in these acts lives the essence of the teaching. Confucius 
teaching, on the other hand. Is in his words, and his actions are those 
to which his words committed him* 

THE LIFE OF CONFUOLS 

Confucius was bom in 551 n.c.^ of a family that belonged to the 
ruling class, though his father did not hold a high position, being a 
subordinate official in the state of Lu^ part of w^hat is now Shantung. 
He was the child of his father's old age. and was left fatherless at the 
age of three. IL Is suggested that the emphasis he laid in his teaching 
on the obedience and care a son should give his father, and the 
solidarily there should be in the relationship* ms due to his thoughts 
dwelling on his dead father, missing him, idealizing him^ it may 
equally well have been because bis own son bad turned out a dis¬ 
appointment that he thought so much about this relationship. 

He entered government service as a yoting man, and as 
department entrusted to him prospered, he was steadit)' promoted^. 
Soon he was Chief Justice* But the Duke of Lu was far from having 
a free hand in his own domain, and although Confucius could and 
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did give service that came tip to hb principles, such a state of affairs 
gave him no scope for putting his administnative ideas Into practice. 
When, therefore, the Duke received a preseat of daucing-girls from a 
neighbouring ruler and was so fascinated that for three days he 
ne^ected ail state aJfairSp Confucius left his service. 

By then, he was about fifty-three. The riejtt fourteen years he spent 
wandering froin state to state, seeking a ruler who would let him try 
out his theories. He failed to find one^ &nd at the age of sLxty-seven, 
returned to his native Lu, though not to olEcial life. By now, he had 
formed a school—in all, he taught about three thousand people-—of 
students of political philosophy. Their textbooks were the ancient 
writings, including the songs and the Book of Changes mentioned 
above. Confucius spent the last five or six j-cars of hi$ life studying 
these books, and adding his own explanations. He died in 479 BX., 
at the age of seventy-two. in his last recorded words expressing his 
disappointment that he had never had the chance to apply his ideas 
in the sphere of governmeuL 

LAO TSE, THE PROPHET OF TAOISM 

Another, and very widespread, reaction to the times was that of 
withdrawal. Instead of attempting to check the corruption of public 
life, many men turned away. The feeling that, in essence, things and 
people ate good, that originally they were good, is deep-seated in the 
Chinese mind i as to how to bring out this essential good, we have seen 
that the Confucian type sought to do this by training and discipline. 
The other type wanted to let everything and everyone alone, so that 
artificklity might fall away, and the world go back to what it origi- 
x^]fy was before mao started adding lists of regulations to the great 
quiet smooth-running natural laws. 

Thus, while Confucius was, in effect^ calling to people ^*Btact 
yourselves!—and you will bring back order as in the days of the great 
kings”, the other type of mind was finding expression in Lao Tse, who 
said in effect *^Re]ix yourselves*—slip back to the days before there 
were any kings’", 

"Horses have hoofs to carry them over frost and snow, hair to 
protect them from wind and cold. They eat grass and drink water, 
ajid filog up their heels over the champaign. Such is the teal nature 
of horses. ,, , 

‘'One day Poh Loh appeared, saying, ‘1 understand the maLLagc>' 
ment of horses", 

“So he branded them,and clipped them, and paired their hoofs, and 
put halters on them, tying them up by the head and shackling them 
by the feet, , , with the result that two or three In every ten died. 
Then he kept them hungry and thirsty, trotting them and galloping 
them, and grooming, and trimming., , until more than half of 
^ * Those who govern ^ , * make the same mis^ 

takcJ" 
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the days of Ho Hsu” (i.e., far away in the olden days) "the 
people did noUiiQg in particular when at rest, and went nowhere in 
particular when they moved. Having food they rejoiced; having full 
bellies they strolled about.... But when the Sages came to worry 
them . . —in brief, once the wise men started teaching knowledge 

and dudes, the troubles which beset mankind. 

SAVINGS OF LAO TSE 

The passages just quoted come from the book of Chuang-tse, who 
was perhaps the greatest exponent of Lao Tse's school of thought. 
Lao Tsc"s own sajings lie scattered through a book^ partly verse, 
partly prose, in wi^ch the teaching of his school of thought Is set out 
for the benefit of would-be followers. 

Little is known of hirn—his very existence has been questioned— 
but it is said that he was Keeper of the Archives of the State of Chou. 
^ it is possible that, in reading the books there, he came across the 
idea that became the centre of his thoughts—that of the Way. To 
express the idea, he used the word for a road, **tao”, but made use of 
other compaiisonsi such as watetp there being no single word to 
render adequately the result of a search for the source and hi^rt and 
life-pulse of the universe. The poetical character and the general 
obscurity of its writing make it difficult to define what is meant by 
the *'EaOp" 

**The nature of the Way, how obscure . . . yet in its midst there is 
an image..,.” The Way, though itself not to be thought of in terms 
of shape or place, held with in it the image, the Ukeness, of the myriad 
things of the world. These things came into being as the Way put 
forth its power. This power operated in two forces, each necessary 
to the othetp showing themselves as light and darkness, male and 
female^ sun and moon, sky and earth. Summer and Winter, and all 
the opposites which, fitting into their places, complete each other 
and* in Fact, "make the world go round”. 

The wise man, confronted with the task of governing, studied 
the nature of the Way: '"the highest good is like that of water. 
TTie goodness of water is that it benefits the myriad creatures; yet 
itself does not scramble, but is content with the places that aU 
men disdain. It is this that makes water so near to- the Way." 

"The Way is like a boat that drifts; 

U can go this way* it am go that. 

Th« Ten ilujusand creaturei owe ibeit existence to k and it does not disown 

^hcra; 

Vet having produced them ii does not take possession of them." 

One who understood the Way, the Law of the Universe* would 
work along the same lines in the world of humans. In governing the 
people: 

•‘Rear them iben, r«d them. 

Rear them but do not lay claim to them* 

Control but newr lean upon iJiein.^* 
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'The Sage was as uncoDccrncd about himself as natural thmg^ about 
themselves. 

“Heaven is et-enial^ the Earth is evcrlastiog^ 

How COM they to be so? ft is because tbey do not foster their own hves; 

Hiat is why they live so Ions. 

Therefore the Sage 

Plii$ hiimefr in the back^imd; but Is sJwnys to the fore. 

RjflTtaim ouUjde; but Is always there. 

Is it not just bo^uu he docs not strive for my pertoonl end 

That all his posonal ends arc fulfilled?'^' 

*‘He does not stnve""-^here wc have the keynote of Taoist teacbmg. 
Do not strive to alter tliLngs. In governing, action is merely inter¬ 
ference, If only I keep froiri meddlings the poor stupid ordinaiy 
people wLU get on all right; stirring them up^ with laws and teachings 
only wrenches them out of their simplicity. "Govern a great nation 
as you would cook a small fish" — f.e.* don^t overdo it 

It must not be imagined^ however, that the Taoist saw lurciself 
loving his people^ or even thinking of them as live individuals; he 
was to be remote and impersonal as the Way itself. Standing, in 
thought, so far away from them that they were aD blurred inco one 
whole^ and no one stood out distinctly enough to be thought of as a 
person, he w^as to bear in mind that; 

"Heavea and Earth are not ruthful; 

To ifiem the Ten Thoiuand Ttun^ are but as stiaiv dOfS. 

The SagCi toOk is not ru thTyl; 

To him the p^ple am but m straw dogi** 

Straw shapes of dogs were used at funerals; modelled with care, 
carried in procession . .. and then burnt Perhaps this ide^t in Later 
times, led to what seems an inhuman and ungrateful habit of "scrap¬ 
ping” the man who had given his service, his and his brains, to 
the Empire, once that servicCi like the usefidoess of the straw dog, 
had been accomplished. 

TAOIST DZ5DAIN OF WORLDLY THINGS 

Disdain of the world and withdrawal from all share in its doings 
and feelings were obviously not a teaching for the ordinary run of 
men; nor had its cjrponcnts ever wanted it to be so. Moreover, Tao¬ 
ism gave ideas, as such, so large a place that no room was left for 
action, even viewed as the fruit of thought. Confucknlsmt on the 
other hand, was full of instructions with regard to action, prescribing 
in detail, without providing any deeper root than the thought of a 
well-ordered coin muniiy. This was noticed by a cnan named Mo 
Tsc, who had studied the teachings of hoth schools. 

For ourselves, the Taoist mind is not so easy to understand as the 
Confucian, which is not far from that of the type of Enghshmu n who 
"doesn't go in for religioii; live a decent life and do a good turn here 
and there—that's his religion”. This twofold confusion of thought 
gives a clue to the Confucian attitude. First, there is the confusing of 
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ethks. a code of conduct involving such things as decency and kind¬ 
ness. with religion, a relationship, the very name meaning a bmdii^ 
together. Secondly, there is the suipnsmg assumption ibat 
pr^uoes iisdf independenUy of cause, the cart goes on wiAout the 
horse: that the kind of behaviour he appreciates, ihrcmgh having 
been bom into a tradition coloured with reHgioi^ can be kept gmng 
ftithoui it "Behaviour springs from belief , Mo Tre s^d in effect 
(and there he would have modem psychology with ^ 

get nowhere wbUe we pul phUosophy. otirown theonesand 
in the place of our responsibiUty to Heaven, over us alh and the 
spirits, present unseen among us alL We want to grt ba^ ^ ^ 

tunes? It was because, in the days of old, ^plc few^ and honour^ 
the unseen world, and lived accordingly, that well-being came about. 

MO TSE'S REJECTION OF FATAIJSM 
Mo Tse, in standing out against the Confucian putting of the ^rt 
of behaviour before the horse of thought-background, was m Lne 
with the Taobts. who. even if they were all horw and no ci^t. <hd 
put first the idea of the Tao and the understanding of iL But m his 
conception of Heaven as having a will for men—and moreover for 
their good—Mo Tse diverges sharply from that of the impersonal 

“^MSe^dhe Lord of the World ... secs everything that hapi^ns 
-in the woods, in the vaUcys, in hidden pl^es ^here no human 
penetrates..,. Now Heaven intends good and abhon 
ji^e and hates injustice.. .. Heaven wishes the ruler to benefit his 
people, and that all men should love each other, b«a^e 

all men_No, the ultimate mouve for conduct is not the 

pleasing of a prince or of the Sovereign (i.e,. not human respect), it is 

the Will of Heaven.” . . 

Mo Tse soon had a large following; these people he was very 
anxious to keep out of the rut of ingenious argument and mMipula- 
tion of words that had become as much a curse, m its way. as fatal«m. 
To this end, he wrote a treatise on logic, on the 
and keeping one’s thinking related to actuality, which is both the 
first and the finest of its kind in Chinse literature. ,,rt«.ni 

FaiaUsm, he pointed out, was a tcnol ready to the hand of 
pulous and made oppression easy. Oppression an^ 

shown in the wars of sdf-aggrandisenient, were against . ^ 

will of Heaven: "Heaven abominates the oppr^ion or the killing <m 
an innocent man. What then of those couquenng 
the weak?... crops trampled ... beasts killed . ■ • 

and children orphaned-Those who go agaitttt ^ 

can sometimes wve themselves by Bight, but where wiU the culprit 
hide who has gone against the Heavenly KJfw u^ir 

The Taobts too held that violence could not esUb^h itself, 
brought no enduring result. They too said it must pensh because « 
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was contrary to the nature of the Way, But Taoism was too far-away 
and torr ne^tive to help a tormented world; when, however. Mo Tsc 
said “The man of Ch’u is my brother”—Ch’u being a rival state- 
people caught a glimpse of an attitude of mind that was positive, one 
io which the men of one state really mattered to those of another. 
To embody this idea of having feeling for others, distant as well as 
near. Mo Tse used a temi which is translated “univetsal love”. 

In the face of this expression, it is pusling to find, included among 
the Mohist books, writings on scaling-ladders for sieges and other 
military devices. But the word rendered “universal” is really “wide¬ 
spread”. Perhaps the Mohists did not spread their fellow-feeling so 
widely as to include the barbarian tribesmen. ‘The man of Cb’u is 
my brother”—but a man from another state was, after all, a Chinese 
the barbarian tribes of the north were a different matter, and it may 
be that the Mohist inventions were part of the preparations made to 
keep them at bay. 

What is certain from the Mohist and other writings is that there 
was at that time a scientific spirit, an interest in things as well ^ in 
sociology and philosophy in the narrower sense. The characteristics 
of things and how they worked began to be investigated. Experiments 
were made, e.g., with convex and concave mirrors, and the founda¬ 
tions laid for physics, mechanics, etc. Confucius said that one who 
wished to govern must first develop a &ie personality; this he could 
not have he thought sincerely, and how could his thoughts be 
true unless he had a wide range of knowledge? For this, he must 
"investigate things”. Later, however, this phrase no longer stood 
for study of the nature of tilings outside oneself, but was used sub¬ 
jectively. with a sense of clearing from one's mind all that hinders its 
capacity for intuitive knowing. This change is an illustration of what 
happened to Chinese thought: the experimental approach, that had 
been opening up new fields of knowledge, was never explored very 
far; the field of things within the human mind was explored instead. 
There were no more great philosophers for fifteen hundred yeats, and 
the two that then appeared occupied themselves with the nature of 
knowledge and of humankind, still subjective. 

SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT STIFLED 

Of these three schools of thought, that of Mo Tse perished in 1^ 
than two hundred years. It had a large, organized following, and its 
exponents were Honoured even by those who disagreed with them. 
The cause of its di^ppearance has not been traced; but opposition 
was heavy, especially from the Confucianists, with their vested 
interests in the polidcal world. Its disappearance may go towards 
accounting for the strangulation of the scientific spirit in China, for 
when, after the torrent of condemnation to which Mohism was sub¬ 
jected, the ban was lifted, it appeared that the thread of experimental 
study had been tost. 
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Confucianism became ihc code of official life; governmeiit servi^, 
in any branch, could be entered only by passing an^examiaatian m the 
Confucian classical boobs; and so it was until 1905. Other books am 
other subjects naturally suffered neglKt; education tended ^ 
narrowed down to prepare lion for a Civil Service exanu nation. The 
emphasis on the past, too, ingrained conservatism even more deeply 
into the Chinese character. But the Confucian emphasis on good 
manners gave life a quality of fineness, raising it above matenahsm 
and vulgarity. Confucianism’s greatest benefit, however, was prfr 
bably the maintaining of an aristocracy which was not based pninaruy 
upon birth, or even the possession of money, but upon brains. 


CHAPTER 32 

DEVELOPMEP^ OF IMPERIAL RULE 

By the third century s.c., the philosophers’ voices were drowned in 
the noise of ceaseless wars. The states bad lost ah trace ^federation, 
and the wonderful racial and cultural solidarity of the Chmes^thc 
sense of being bound together by their language and liieraiure. by the 
art aod taistes and way of Life that were differtnt from any othef 
raceWhad not yet appeared. Each little state had its own customs 
and ceremonies, its own system of weights and mcasures^nd 
own a-xle^gauge. This last actually mattered a great deal: the ^it 
reads soon wore into ruts, and drivers had to ^ the establish^ 
track or get stuck. Therefore travel between diHerent parts of the 
country involved constant change of cart or refitang of axles. 

All this was changed by one man, Ch’in Shih Hwang'ti Ch in 
dynasty, First (shih) Emperor (Hwang-ti). He found the country a 
patchwork, worked it into a coherent pattern and left it a nation- 
whole. if somewhat stunned. The Ch’in First Empaoi ^vc himself 
that title because he wished to found a dynasty of a quite dmerent 
stamp from any former ruling house. Though he did not, m the end, 
found a dynastic line, he was truly the first Ernperor: succeeding 
nilcfs took over his pattern of administraiion—there were no more 
feudal sovereigns and separate vassal states. 

He caitiB from Ch in, the state at the western end of Chmew 
territory (near the handle of our fan), so that he had more than a d^h 
of Tartar blood. This is significant. Of practit^y ew^ grwi Iradcr 
—niler, general or both—through the centuries of China s h^to^, 
could the same be said. He fought in the Ta^r ^ 

cavalry, terribly effective against the Chinese infant^ 
round war-chariots. The Chinese pmces tried to 
offers of territory: but he continued to advanre ^ 

step another stale annexed. After ten ye^ j' 

tory possessed by the Chinese had been taken under his direct control. 
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One night, he wa$ walking incogDito in the streets of his capita!, 
with only four soldiers for escort, when he was set on by bandits, the 
product of the past years of chaos and beggary. Following this 
experience, he had their straggling bands collected, ddtled them into 
soldiers and sent them off to frontier wars. One such ex-bandk army 
added an extensive piece of land in the south-east to his territory, 
bringing it nearly as far as the coast. So be^n the use of criminals 
for soldiers, characteristic of the Chinese attitude to war. 

if this immense territory was to be under the direct control of one 
man, an efficient system of communications must replace the existing 
absence of system. The Emperor built a spider-web of miliiary roads 
and canals. These roads were provided with wheehruts of one un¬ 
varying gauge, axles being likewise standardized So, toOt were 
weights and measures, and the writing-pictures ^ within a few years^ 
the diversi^ of Ancient China had been hammered flat. 

THE GREAT WALL AND THE BURNING OF THE BOOKS 

The Emperor was to be the pivot of his people^s life in every way^ 
For this, he must have divine prestige as weU as human. The sove¬ 
reigns of ancient days, tuTning towards the souths bad received their 
vassal princes as the representative of the Sovereign Above ^ but the 
First Emperor wanted to be more than a representative. He estab¬ 
lished Emperor-worship, and supplemented U by surrounding his 
person and movements with mysteiy. The rooms of hk palace were 
connected by underground passages, so that no one knew in which 
one they would find him. Even the evi! spirits, he hoped, would be 
baifled. He made his untiring tours of personal inspeetton up and 
down the country incognito^ so that the people never knew if the 
Emperor was near, hearing all they said. This was a good imitation 
of the divine quality of unexpected nearness, and his capacity for 
reading despatches and leports (a hundred and twenty pounds 
weight of bamboo-slips a day) gave him an uncanny omniscience. 

As soon as the Empire was a going concern, the Emperor took in 
hand the maUer of the Tartar im'asions. All along the northern bank 
of the Yellow River mo mountains^ and behind these lie the bleak 
deserts, where duststonns sweep over miles of shelterless treeless 
land: formerly, there was more water, and therefore more vegetation 
and more people. These people spent niost of their time in the 
saddle, riding small, sturdy, clever horses; and they would vary ihdr 
usual Dccuf^tion of clan warfare by raiding the Chinese. Local effort 
had lessen^ the damage of the small raids by closing the ^ps with 
fortifications, even building lengths of wall over the hUls, so that, 
although the raiders slill got through, they could not drive back large 
droves of dometic animals. 

But the menace of the large-scale invasion remained. The trib^ 
were always On the move, impossible to catch, impossible to conquer. 
So the Emperor decided to keep them out. To this end, about 22S- 
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210 B.C., he built the wall for which he is famous, litlkini eustiug 
fortificatjoiis to make one long wall over hlU and ^^ey, mile after 
mile, with watch-towers commanding every foot of it. In its 
form, the Wall covers about two thousand two hundr^ and thty 
miles; though partly in ruins, long stretches remain intact, from 
15 to 20 feel high. The twenty thousand towers are each planned for 
a garrison of one hundred men, and there are ten thousand lesser 
w3tch-to wc rs-. 

The Wall is similar in principle to the Roman Uincj (or frontier 
line), but on a much bigger sci^e. Hadrian s wall from Tytic to 

Solway spanned an cighty-mile stretch; this is fraction^^^mpare 

with the span of the China wall, which had to twist difficult way 
up hill and down dale in arid, inhospitable country. It ^ 
achievement, carried through by forced labour—like all the First 
Emperor’s achievements, scarred with the lash. 

With so ranch accomplished (within a life of only years), it 
seems strange that the Chinese have not remembered his oame wi^ 
gratitude. The answer may be sought in the phrase T^he Burning of 
the Books", Cutting right across all the old id^ ^ he he 
roused deep resentment among the scholar class, since he tejMletl all 
their antiouated statecraft; and they managed to hinder him con¬ 
siderably. The simplest remedy was to destroy both them and the 
boots on which they based their ideas. In 213 n.c , he had more than 
four bundl^ troublesome scholars put to death, and boots on 
history and phUosophy were humt, if th^ Imd any ^rmg on poli¬ 
tics. However, copies were preserved m the 

the books might not be lost altogether, but mere_^y kept out of the 
hands of argumentative people. Unfortunately, this Ijbr^ was de¬ 
stroyed soon after the Emperor’s death-an event for which h^ ^nnot 
be blamed; and to the Chinese, he has always st^d for the Burning 
of the Books", the violating of their intellectual hentage. 

THE HAN DYKASTV 

The First Emperor’s successor was a puppet in the hands orgr^y 
advisers, and the people rose in revolt. In less than four yearn, thetf 
leader was on the throne; the year 206 B.c. the Han dj^ty 
established. The great contribution of the Ch in emperor, that of a 
unified nation with a central government, survived the change ol 
rulers, though the Han drew the cords less than thcii 

decessors. The new ruler lightened fori^ labour, and subslitot^ lor 
the cruelly heavy penalties of the Ch’in laws the simple c __ 
who kills shall die. He who wounds shall be '[1 

fashion. He who steals shall forfeit according to the 
The chief necessity that pressed upon the new 
satisfying those who had helped him to power. By he had 

bestowed tides and lands on everyone of whom he was afraid, China 
was again perilously near to her old decentralize , ivi e 
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Actml fighting was avoided, but not bloodshed, for the new Emperor 
resorted to the weapon of the trumped-up charge, followed by 
political e^ecudon. The first Han emperor was quite unlettered ; hb 
undoubted ability therefore lacked the moral standards that the 
Confuckn books might have given it, and he built a tradition of 
false dealing iato the rebrions between sovereign and minister. This 
lack of trust has countless times resulted in sanguinary rebellion, 
many an official, hearing from a friend that he is out of favour at 
court, and knowing he will not be given a fair hearing, has decided 
to strike first; though there have also been reigns in which this vicious 
circle was broken, and a Cbnfucian relationship realized- 

The founder of the Han employed a second means to preserve the 
authority of the crown; though he gave away the title of certain 
lands, he kept the administration in the hands of government officials 
appointed from the capital, so that these diles in fact conferred 
more prestige than power. 

WIDENING OF MENTTAL AND PHYSICAL HORtZiONS 

The other tradition inherited from the Ch-in. that of territorial 
expansion, was carried further; out beyond China and into far 
countries went the expeditions of the Han. But it was not only 
frontiers that expanded during the four hundred years (from 206 
B.c. to A-D. 220) of this dynasty, TTie mental horizon widened ; there 
was much more to think about; most of those things that, for better 
or worse, divide civilized from primitiv'c life made their appearance 
in this period. By the Chinese themselves, the dynasty is looked upon 
as one of the two most glorious in their history; the Han gave to the 
Chinese ihe^ term *‘Sons of Man*^ by which the majority of them 
speak of their race when they feel patriotic. 

Chinese nde was soon extended to include those stretches of land 
in South China that had remained in the hands of independent non- 
Chinese tribes, bringing the frontier down to meet the coast-Line; 
and making complete our "Tan"* A: the time, though, the tribes only 
half submitted; the Canton district was not really Chinese imtil the 
'Tang dynasty, and the Cantonese do not speak of themselves as 
‘‘Sons of Han^V but as "Men of T’ang”, when they are thinking of 
their Chinese heritage. 

Northward and westward, expansiou was really a means of defence, 
for the single line of the Wall was constantly being broken through 
by the most powerful of the harbarian peoples^ the Huns- The first 
two or three emperors had to buy off the barbarians with presents. 
Meanwhile the country was fining strength, and then came Wu Tu 
the "Martial Emperori\ Using the magnificent military road that 
the Ch'in First Emperor had driven northward through the moun¬ 
tains, he organized a system of supplies equal to maintaining a really 
la rge force of cavalry, and threw this force more than onoc right into 
the Huns" country- 
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Meanwhile, he sent a mail named Cban; Ch’iea nomb-westward on 
a precarious journey, to find and negotiate with a people that had 
been driven out of their homelands by the Hunsv These people 
would naturally be resentful, and ready to ally with the Chinese 
against the mutual foe. 

^ Chang Ch^icn set out on his long joumey—farLher than any 
Chinese had ever beep before. He must indeed have fdt lost in the 
vast ness of mountain and silence and endless joumeying. The Huns 
took him prisoner^ Years went by* and he was still captive. He 
matried a local womam The Huns came to think of him as one of 
themselves, and took it for granted that the Emperor, too, had for- 
gotten about him. Then one day Chang Ch^ien slipped away, taking 
wife with him* straight on westw^ard, ignoring his ten-year cap* 
tivity as an incident on the road. In 128 b.c.^ he found the tribe he 
sought, but, after ail, he found that they were unwilling to fight the 
Huns again. 

The value of his journey, as it ttutied out, was to lie in the tremen¬ 
dous widening which it ejected in the nrentkl horizon of the Chinese^ 
Nd Chinese had ever thought of such a thing as there being other 
civiJizaiions comparable with his own* beyond the harrier of bar¬ 
barian tribes, *There are cities, houses and mansions as in China*\ 
was an astonishing report. So far as is known* AleJtander the Great 
had never been heard of in Chiim^ but now Chang Ch^ien came across 
two Scleucid kingdoms that bore the impress of the Macedonian 
empire. Other places introduced him to Persian civilization* and be 
heard* though he did not set foot ihcre^ of a great empire at the 
furihest end of the world—Rome. 

THE SILK TRADE 

Chang Chlen's report caused the thoughts of the Chinese govern- 
itient to iprii westward. Embassies were sent to the more important 
central Asian nations and diplomatic and commercial relations with 
them were set afoot. 

When the Han emperors sent out an embassy, the ambassadors 
would cany with them magnificent presents, in order that the 
forcigaers might be imprrased with the might* iilory and prestige of 
China, And the presents consisted largely of rolls of silk. 

One of the chief recipients of such presents was Parthia, situated 
ibc last outpost of the Roman Empire; it was not long before 
™ f*^^hians reali^ that in Rome they had an eager customer* The 
Roinans were both fascinated and mystified by the beautiful new 
lejttilc which achieved rapid popularity. 

So there came into being that most romantic chapter of commerce, 
"the silk trade""* Loaded on to grunting camels^ on to mules and 
thick-set pack-asses, carried across deserts and over mountains, 
^ed at strange city-gates; tmloadcd and re-lo^ded; soiuetimei 
defended in hand-to-hand encounters: guarded on lonely road and 
^ (H.w.) 
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In crowded inn-yards—so the bales of $ilt went westward in their 
caravans. The Chinese merchants never saw the end of the journey ; 
Parthian or Pttsian or other middleinen bought the silk and took it 
down to Syria, to be dyed at Tjrre and elsewhere before being 
shipped to the wealthy cemres of Roman civilization. 

The Romans apparently did not care for figured ChincM silks, 
beautiful as they were; silk found its best market among them if it was 
taken only half-finished to the manufacturing towns of Egypt and 
Syria, and there unwoven, and either mised with wool or linen, or 
re-wovcD as fine shimmering gauze, dyed in the popular colours. 
The middleincn were very careful not to let the Chinese racfchants 
obtain dircetaccess to their Roman customers; the Romans wereeven 
more anxious than the Chinese to cut out the a^dlemcn, for Rome, 
and later Byzantium, was pouting currency into the East, unable 
either to redress the balance of trade by exports (since the East 
produced everything) or to restrain its craving for silk doihes. 

This was the position when Justinian received an offer which, if 
he were wUling to pay a suitable reward, would mate him independent 
of imported silk—an offer to smuggle silk-moth eggs out of China. 
The offer was accepted, the eggs were brought through, hidden in a 
hollow cane, and in course of time China lost her Mediterranean 
customers. The trade could not have lasted so long if the secret of 
the process of silk-producUon had not been most carefully guarded. 
The Romans had no idea how it was made or from what. 

In China, silk was an accepted part of everyday life, and had been 
cultivated in ordinary village homes since early times. This is still so, 
the racks holding the trays of silkworms sometimes standing in the 
comers of the living-room, though nowadays a room is usually set 
apart, in order to have temperature and atmosphere always right. 
The trays must have fresh air, though cold or draught would be fatal. 
When the sun shines, they must be lifted out. 

In the course of his thirty-five or -six day caiwr, the grub changes 
his skin four times, grows from a little black thing inch long to a 
fat,soft sausage-shape of about inches, and consumes an enormous 
amount of mulberry-leaves and human energy. He then rolls him¬ 
self up in yards of Boss-silk of his own spinning, and waits until he 
has become a moth strong enough to break his way out. But before 
that cap happen he is taken and killed by the application of heat. 
Afterwards the silk is leelcsd off, ready for the textile proccsscs- 
Meanwhile, the trays are filled with a second crop of gmhs, and when 
these have spun their silk, with a third. 

IMTERIALIST EXPANSION 

Following Chang Ch’ien’s mission, the first cemuTy B.c. saw re^r 
comm€tclal and dtploaiatic intfifcourse established with those 
nations between China and the Caspian Sea. In the early years of 
the next century * internal troubles diverted China's attention^ but 
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as soon as they set Lied, ooe of the ablest generals China ever 

had* Pan Cb^ao^ put before the Emperor a bold plan. It was no less 
than the subjugating of those nations, but not with a vast army sent 
and maintained from China at great expense; the Emperor wouJd 
□ever have consented to such a plan, for a strong p^trty among his 
advisers were against further Oi>erations in the West* as being futile 
and cosdy. Pan Ch'ao onJy wanted a small force of picked Chinese 
troops with their ofScers* and he undertook to raise the army he 
needed from among the friendly nations, train them under bb Chinese^ 
and use them against the hostile nations^ The Emperor consented, 
and Pan Ch^ao departed. Sevent^n years later, in 97* he arrived 
on the chores of the Caspian at the head of seventy thousand men. 
Behind him, the entire length of central Asia with its many peoples 
lay under Chinese sovereignly^ Chinese power stretched almost to 
the Roman frontier; this point in her history is China's high-water 
mark tenritorialty. In other things, such as art and poetry and 
philosophy, the Han times were surpassed^ but never again was 
Chinese r^e carried quite so far. 

When the first Han Emperor wanted a team of horses to draw his 
carriage, the en tire country could not produce four of a colour, such 
was its poverty. Under lighter rule, the country revived rapidly, hut 
the garrisomng of the wall drained off men and money, and when the 
Martial Emperor came to the throne with his large ideas, the problem 
demanded something different from the usual extra squeeze in taxes. 
The community had outgrown the govei-ninciit*s vkw of it, and now 
the business of providing money rabed the whole problem of tlic 
structure of society and means of obtaining livelihood, 

RISE OF A COMMERCIAL CLASS 

There were, broadfy speakings two factors in the Han economk 
problem. In the first place, there was not enough currency for the 
increasing population and its muki plying needs. But thb* and the 
fact that more and more people lived in the towns and life was much 
more town-centred, were only surface-indications of the great social 
change that had taken place. Briefly^ Lhe business man had arrived. 
He it was whose circulation of the money had outstripped the supply 
of it, he it was who focused life in the town* and it was he, the mer¬ 
chant, the trader, to whom the governments so far had refused a 
place in the community. This second factor was the vital onc, 

Thc government came to realize that a great part of the couotry^s 
wealth was flowing along channels which they had neither tapped for 
fevenue nor reguEated for the good of the community. While they 
were collecting taxes on farm produce* fortunes were being amassed 
in Iron (then just coming Into general use), in salt, and also in hoard¬ 
ing, profiteering and speculating For the new commercial class had 
that lack of a sense of respomibilify which Is characteristic of people 
denied their privileges--^ihey took all they could gel while they could 
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get iL Nevertheless, the Emperor, against his advisers^ wish, turned 
10 these very people to ask their coitnsel and help, and ultimately this 
step justihed itself. As a result, the iron and sait industries were taken 
over by the statCt htit their operation was left in the hands of those 
who had formerly owned them under the supervision of the state^ 

Meanwhilfip however^ the opposing party prevailed on the Emperoi 
to issue a decree that every trader must dectare the total of hts assets, 
for a capital levy. Attempts at concealinent were punished by con- 
hscatioD of all possessions and a year's forced labour on the frontier; 
men were encouraged to denounce each other by the promise of half 
the confiscated fortune. Chaos promptly resultedn All thrift and 
sober trading disappeared^ giving way to a hand-to-mouth getting 
and squandering; the ruin of the commercial class had thrown the 
whole country's life out of gear; it began to be understood that the 
busiiie$>$ man was an indispensable part of the community. 

SOCIAL AM> EDUCATIONAL CHANGES 

We have seen through what great changes Chinese life was passing; 
in politics, with the coming of centralized government; in econontieSp 
with the recognition of commerce; in social life, with the arrival of a 
commercial class. The social structure was now very different; the 
old nobility had been destroyed by the First Emperor, but the 
scholar class had survived him, and so al^ had something of the old 
learnings b spite of the famous ^'Burning of the Books'*. To these 
people, the rank and file now looked with the respect formerly given 
to the old hereditary nobility, and not to those in power—uncultured 
men whose "^'push" had brought them to the fore. This applied to the 
new Emperor himself. The founder of the Han had^ as he himself 
put \U "‘obtained the Empire on horseback”; But a great nation 
cannot be administered from the saddle, and boors do not control 
indefinitely their inteUcclual superiors. The couiempt and opposition 
of the schobrs were a factor that had to be taken into account. The 
Martial Emperor faced this r^koniug; he reinstated the scholars^ 
although the school which had best survived was the Confucian, and 
Confucianism had, as its background, the very state of life and poli^ 
tics which the new rulers had been at such pains to destroy. 

So far the scholars' only employment had been the piecing together 
of all that could be collected of the ancient literature, but it was work 
that disciplined their minds, for it invotved the patient sorting of 
genuine from spurious, the critical outlook and the ideal of accuracy. 
They were thus fitted for administrative work when they were at last 
allowed to return to it. 

The absorption of the scholar class into the Han national scheme 
was made easier by the distance which now separated them from the 
days of the philosophers they studied. The structure of society that 
Confucius knew had become dim and hazy* This haziness made easy 
the adaptation of his teaching to fit the moimrchica] state. As his 
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discussloiis of political Eheori^ did not include the form of govem- 
nicnt that now prevailed* there was no passage that expressly con- 
denmed it. The E-fan commentators merely wrote thotr views beside 
the text, and the thirig was done. To do them jusdeep ho we vert they 
and all Chinese commentators on ancient writings have been most 
careful not to tauipet with the text itself. 

The examination of books which^ it was cLaimed* had been kept 
safely bidden in walls at the time of the Burning, and the wort of 
lesunecting the ancient literatures bred in the Han scholars a taste 
for hlstoricai research^ Annals had been kept at the courts of the 
various princes ajid ruLers for a long time* but now that there was 
a desire to see the past in a coherent form^ the historian appeared on 
the scene; 

The first half of the Han period produced the Herodotus of 
Chinese history—Ssu-ma Ch’ien. He wrote the history of China 
from remotest antiquity to his own day (first century b.c.)* and his 
book has served as model for the histories of each subsequent 
dynasty. Having access to the ancient documents in the Imperial 
library* he used these as the bricks, and his own original writing as 
the mortar, to build his history. He did not summarize or quote, 
but copied his sources whole into his book, so preserving for us many 
documents that would otherwise have been lost. 

Dictionaries also made their appearance during the Han ; three, in 
all, were product at this time. The Chinese have always based their 
dictionaries, not on an alphabet—since they use picture-writing 
instead— but on the number of strokes in a word* They evolved 
their system loog before we hod thought of ours. 

It might be said of the whole Han period that it was the one in 
which* not only on the map but in every way^ China took on her 
characteristic shape; Chinese life was developing those features which 
were to remain with it and give ii its character^ Hot that the Han 
represents Chinese life at its best; to some ways. It shows it at its 
worsL This is especially true of the Han court. 

THE CHINESE COURT 

ff one were to make a diagram of Chinese history* it would not be 
a single curve ascending to greatness and then dropping down again, 
but a series of waves, each corresponding to a great dynasty, each 
rising sharply on the Impettis of the founder of the dynasty and his 
immedbie successors, who carry the nation to great heights, not only 
of well-being, but of art and poetry and letters generally. Then the 
passes, sliding down a long slope into a trough of civil war, 
Tartar invasions, and upstart kio^ets who between them dismember 
^ country* The slope down which the people are carried is always 
that of the rottenness of the court* the Han court may be said to 
Typify the enervating and highly artificial environment that slowly 
undermined each of the successive Imperial families. 
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While China was still a federation of small states^ the marriage of 
rulers had been largely a matter of eoncludbig an aUianice with a^todier 
state by marrying a daughter of its bead^ in the EuropeaD mamer. 
But now that there was only one state* the Emperor must marry 
among his stibjects. This meant that the Empress and her family 
wielded supreme powert without trainings and without thought of 
country and people or of anything but seif-interest, FCnowing that, 
once the young Emperor came to the throne* their family's brief 
blaze wodd be quenched^ they would scelc to prolong their spell of 
power. One child would be made successor to another who bad con- 
venienlly died; if the nominee was a weakling or a baby, so much the 
better—one Emperor was one hundred days old at hb accession^ and 
his “reign” was one year. The akemativc method of retaining power 
was a palace revolution; the throne might change hands befoxe 
resistance could be organized. These attempts were frequent^ but 
rarely successful; the father's family saw to that. 

If we look at the upbringing of the fine ConfucLan Emperor who, 
in the first century a,d., gave the Han its second crest of gpmtncss^ 
and then at that of his spineless successorsp the contrast will be ex¬ 
plained. He had not been brought up in Palace courtyards, for a 
usurper was in possession of them at that time. His boyhood, if 
unsettled, was spent in the good company of ordinary Chinese people. 
These others, on the other hand, spent iheiT early years in the com¬ 
pany of feud-ridden p whispering Palace women^ and the lying, 
scheming eunuchs who had charge of them* In an atmosphere of 
furtive evilp the young heit would grow up. Even when be wa$ trans¬ 
ferred from the women's quarters of the Palace, the eunuchs were 
still around, tossing tbe ball of power this way and that 

THE DISCOVERY OF TEA 

Only second to the eunuchs as a curse, were the magidans. They 
are not much encountered during the later periods, but in Han times 
their power was enormous^ Again in the 'Tang, the next great 
dynasty, they found credulous Emperors eager for the elixir of life 
which should defy death. Four T'ang Emperors actually died of an 
overdo^ of ''elixir of life”. U is said, however, that it was while 
searciiing among the mountains for herbs to brew the cHxir that men 
accidentally discovered tea, now the world's most widely spread 
drink. Tea is fint mentioned in Han times; Europe had to wait till, 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century^ English merchant ships 
were equal to making the voyage to “Cathay” a regular thing. Even 
then it had to remain a luxury until Indian tea-growing had reached 
the mass-production scale. But in China, except in the north, where 
the weather was too cold, it could be grown, along with the other 
crops, on the ordinary man's little plot of ground. It endeared itself 
to the Chinese by its fragrance as well as its taste, and by its social 
qualities of refreshment and welcome. 


CHAPTER 33 

THE SPREAD OF BUDDHISM 


Taoism was a very different thing in Man dmes froTii what it had been 
in the days of Lao Tse and Chuang4se. Not that the original Taoism 
had ever died out,—the Chinese love of quietness and of nature was 
too great to allow that; but obviously the life of the hermit-sage is 
impossible to inost people. On the other hand, it was a firstni^lass 
commercial asset to have acquaintance with hiddea learning and with 
potent medicines brewed from herbs found far away in the moun- 
tainSf and there soon sprang up a numerous class of pseudo-sages. 
Where the original Taoist writers had spoken of lidiug the wind and 
not fearing the tigjer's claw, thus symbolizing the mind of the man 
who understood the Tao^ these quacks expounded such speech as 
literal, and represented themselves as holding the key to these powders. 
Primitive beliefs and fears fitted naturally into such a frameworkt 
and the ancient lore of spells and magic, rejected by the Confucian- 
ists, was taken up by the Taoists, Even as understood hy educated 
peopki Taoism had lost its spirituality; the idea of the sage not 
fostering his life, but resting like the sky and the earth in the unfailing 
operation of the Tao, had given place to a system of nursing one's 
physical powers by special breathing and special postures, and the 
non-striving attitude of mind had become a selfish indifference; by 
avoiding all strain and wearing-out of oneself, life might thereby be 
prolonged and ill-health avoided. 

Thus, no advance had been made in the things of the mind since 
the days of the great philosophers. Certain barbarous customs had 
been dropped: human sacrifice at the village “^ove” was no longer 
made; a king's servants were no long^ buried with him at his 
funcr^—clay figures were now put in his tomb in steady This may 
have been due to economy rather than humanity; there is no indica¬ 
tion of the setting of a hi^er ^-aluc on Life, The discontinuing of such 
customs does not mark a step forward in the seitSfi that* for example^ 
Abraham^s decision that the killing and offering of his son is not 
whut b wanted marks such a step. Moreover, the life of the mind 
badly needed new soiL This it was soon to find^ 

INSPIRATION FROM CENTRAL ASIA 

Now that the Chinese had made acquaininnee w iih the central 
Asian peoples, they found that these nations possessed pictures of a 
rare beauty and a style quite new to them. 

Sculpture, too, had been devdoj^, thanks to Greek contacts. In 
itself, it was a new idea to the Chinese. When they used stone as a 
medium* they either cut words into it or they made pictures on it by 
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chipping away the background and tchJng the figures and other 
objects portrayed stand out as a pattern Left by the chJseL. Ektails^ 
such as faces, clotheSp horses' harness;^ were obtained by cutting fine 
lineifc almost like our pencil strokes, across the raised part. This was 
not so ncur to sculpture proper as our bas-Tetief carving; it did not 
aim at giving a flattened version of the form; it was not concerned 
with rounded forms at all, 

CHINA'S BEBT TO INDIA 

It is true thatt jnst before the Chinese saw the Buddhist statues, 
they had begun to car-e in the round. But on the whole, sculpture 
in China goes with Buddhism. The Chinese did not make it an art 
of their own, it remained associated in their minds with Buddhism 
and they did not feel any desire to extend it to other subjects. Almost 
the only non-Buddhist sculpture is that of the half-fantastic stone 
animals that are sometimes placed in an avenue up to the entrance 
of a great tomb. The Chinese are not minded towards representation 
in th e round, or to form as distinct from line; even their Buddhist 
statues are conceived from the point of view of someone standing in 
front to look at them. The figures have the lines of a picture, to be 
seen against a background. 

The Chinese began to purchase pictures and statues in central 
Asia and take them back to China. The source of these things, as of 
the ideas that inspired them^ was India, which became for them the 
wonderland in the wcst+ rich in beauty and wisdom. They longed to 
possess more of the intellectual life hidden in Indian books and 
expressed in golden statues. Immense distances separated them; 
Language separated them—not one word of the Indkn books was 
like any of their own; yet in a.d. 61 or 62, the Emperor dispatched 
the first mission to India, which, following Chlen's route, made its 
way the length of the Himalayas and down into India proper. 

In A.D. 67k they returned, bringing manuscripts and imageSp and 
also two Indian monks, who gave the rest of their lives to the work of 
translating into Chinese the “sutras"—the canonical books. 

So Buddhism came to China. But for nearly two and a half een- 
turiesp it was largely held back from the mass of the people by a 
government decree that no Chinese might become a monk. Know¬ 
ledge of its scriptures being virtualJy confined to those who had their 
whole time to give to the study, the Chinese again had to depend on 
the interpretation of people from the border countries. 

Meanwhikp the work of translating the sutras went on—helped 
by lea rned Indian Suddhlsts who had heard of China's hu nger for the 
Lavv — right up to the seventh century, and it was the motive of a 
number of journeys to India by keen Chinese Buddhists. The two 
best known of these travellers are Fa Hsicn and Yuan Chuang; their 
writings enable us to look at the India of their days as it was seen 
through Chinese eyes. 
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Fa Hsien kft China in a-D, 399, with eight companions; he was 
then twcniy-fivc years old, and had been five yrars a monk. The little 
company trusted to find lodging at monasteries on their way, and 
food and help at the hands of devout laymen. One man saw them 
through a seventeen-day journey across a desert which there arc 
many evil demons and hot winds ... the only mark and mdicaiion 
[of the way] being the dry bones of the dead. This trek brought 
them to Shen-Shen, a central Asian kingdom that had owned China^s 
sovereignty in the days of the Han empire. Its Buddhist king received 
them weU. Fa Hsien notes that Buddhism was studied there in the 
Original Sanskrit. The perils of rivers and mountains were the only 
ones th^ cnconnieried, for everywhere was monastic hospiiaii^: 
“When stranger rnonks arrive^ Che old residents meet and receive 
themt carry for them their clothes and alms-bow], give them water to 
wash their feet^ oil with which to anoint them* and the liquid food 
permitted out of the regular hours.” _ 

He traversed North India without succeeding Ln hiS quest for 
books, for there the teaching was transmitted orally- It was not 
until he had reached central India that he found what he wanted. 
There, in a monastery of the Mahayana school of thought, he settled 
down for three years to study Sanskrit and copy out the books. 

THE MAHAYANA MISSIONARIES 
Buddhism came to China in its Nlahayana form. In India the two 
forms ejclsted at that time side by side — Mahayana, the ‘^Great 
Vehicle" (Maha = great), and the older school, called in contra- 
disdnciion Hinayana, the ^‘SoiaU Vehioic". The terms **Nonhem” 
and *^Southem” Buddhism are also used, lest “Hinayana” be taken 
to imply inferioriiy. Broadly speaking, the difference b between an 
exclusive and an inclusive attitude of mind. Hinayana has aimed at 
excluding inferior ideas, however attractive; the Mahaj^na has been 
inclusive rather than criticali which has resulted in a varied coUection 
of idffiis, some magnificently great, some disappointingly smatf 
Hinayana had not established contact w ith any other thought than 
that covered by the name Hindu. Mahayanas on the other hanch had 
acquired a wider circle of acquaintance. The recognition that ateo- 
lute tru th cannot be arrived at by reasoning or collecting informatioi^ 
but only by intuitive knowing, that once it is expressed in symbols it 
is inadequately rendered and can be no more thnn relative—since 
truth is infinite and human brains only finite—-is a view by no means 
confined to Buddhism. But emphasis on this view shaped Buddhist 
history, for the Mahayanists were ready to enlarge their circle of 
knowledge from any source they came upon, and of course the more 
they imveUcd the more they found. , . 

It is known that a number went to Syria, and to Sactria m oent™ 
Asia. In these places, as well as at Alexand^ and in South India, 
they came into contact with Chrisiiaoity in. some of its forms. 
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motably Ncstorianism. In recent timcSt some scholars have emplia^ 
sized the points of resembLince between the two religloos. O^ers 
have brought forward dates and argumeats in oppositionp denying 
Christian inSuence on MaJiayana thought* Whichever view h rights 
these contacts must he menlioned. 

These Buddhists were missionary-hearted t they wanted the whole 
world to know the things they knew. To pass on one’s knowiedgc was 
a duty Gautama Buddha had set before his disciples in giving them 
the ideal of Nirvana- This Nirvana^ the understanditig of the real 
nature of things which of itself sets one free from them and fro m the 
bundle of sensations and desires which go to make the illusion of 
personality, is a stale to be attamedp and the knowledge of the way 
to it a thing to be shared* But as time passed, the obUgatioD to teach 
others was eclipsed by the idea of escaping oneself from the w^heci of 
life with its cycle of rie-blrth$» never agnin to have to undergo the 
process of hvlng. 

THE BUDDHIST IDEAL OE £NUGtlTErviVlE!NT 
Many Buddhists, however, felt this ideal to be too selhsh, and the 
Bodhisattva became the Mahayana ideal. The Hodhisattva is one 
who, having attained enlightenmentp refuses the bliss of Nirvana that 
he may remain within reach of humanSp to serve them, leach them, 
save them. *T shall not enter into final Nirvana before all beings 
have been liberated.'^ There Is an eTcquisite Buddhist poem In which 
a Bodhbattva expresses his desire to hclpt “May I be a protector of 
the helpless! May I be the guide of wayfarersl May 1 be like a boat, 
a bridge and a causeway for all who wish to cross! May I be a lamp 
for all who need a lamp! May The a bed for ail who lack a bed! . . ** 
* i I have devoted this body to the welfare of all creatures. They 
may revile me all the time or bespatter me with mud * they may play 
with my body aud mock me and make sport of me; yea, th^^ may 
even slay me. . . those persons who revile me, or do me harm, or 
scoff at me, may they all attain EnH^tenmeni!’’ 

Who could help responding with loving devotion to such a one — 
who could help turning to him, longing to find him? The Buddhists 
did not speak of historical Bodhisattvas, but personified the idea, 
giving such names as Maiti^a, Manjusri and Avalokltesvara, and 
placing these Bodhisattvas in one of the heavens where they were 
invisible but not unapproachable. Thus the Bodhisattva idea brought 
the quality of devotion into Buddhism* 

The Mahayanists did not abandon the id^ that Gautama had 
held so firmly, that there is no such thing as a single entity, a perma¬ 
nent **this"' — that both people and things are complex and always- 
changing groupings of their components; but in practice they trans¬ 
cended it; moreover, they counteracted its tendency to depreciate 
the value of human personality by their teaching that the supreme 
dignity of Buddhahood was open to all. 
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Thus It came about that the philosophy which of all had probably 
the most negative attitude towards the iudividua), and that auto¬ 
matically cut out worship, developed into the religioQ which met the 
two great needs of the Chinese man-in-the-street—his need for a 
value as an individual, and his need to find an outlet for the worship- 
instinct, The old philosophies of China had been chiefly concerned 
with the state. Since they grew out of political theories designed to 
remedy national ills, they were, from the start, collectivist; the value 
of the individual was only that of his contribution to the whole. 

The religion-side of the Chinese mind was starved; it had bad no 
food since the classical period, when Mobism had taken people’s 
ideas about ihe relationship between the human and unseen worlds, 
and given those ideas philosophic form and literary eapression. 
After Han times, there was only the recognition of a crowded 
pantheon, always receiving additions of capricious and rather stupid 
gods and demons, to be tricked or placated as the occasion indicated. 
Ancestor-worship, for all its dignity and naturalness, could not 
supply the lack; it merely continued after death^ the honour and 
service due to the senior members of a family. Name-tablets were 
set up to symbolize the people who had borne those names, and the 
family assembled in front of them and made symbolic acts of service, 
such as bringing bowls of food to set before them, that the ancestors 
might not suffer hunger in the next world. And when the living 
members had made their bows of homage, their rmpects had been 
paid. Thus when Buddhism offered itself, a religion of individual 
approach, U fed a twofold hunger. 


TIMPLES, MONASTERIES AND PERSECUTION 

Of the various difficulties that stood between the Chinese and their 
new religion, government distrust was the greatest; it gave Chinese 
Buddhism time to grow deep roots of patience and keenness. By the 
time Fa Hsicn was bom, the Han Empire was no more, the country 
was lorn by competing rulers, and in North China seveml Tartar 
chieftains had set up small kingdoms. Here Buddhist temples and 
monasteries flourished, but this was hardly a recommendation of 
Buddhism to the authorities in the still Chinese-owned land further 
south. Taoist interests also lay in the direction of making things 
unpleasant for Buddhism, 

Nevertheless, by the time China was re-united under Chinese nile, 
in A.D. 589, Buddhism was firmly established. Its position w^ 
enormously strengthened by the fact that women had a place in it. 
The “Lotus of the Good Law”, one of the most mvered sutras of 
Chinese Buddhism, tells of a woman becoming a Buddha. The 
passage envisages a scene in which Gautama Buddha sits in state, 
surrounded by Bodhisattvas. “Is there any being who ... can attain 
spe^y to Buddbahood? ” asks one; “There is the daughter of the 
Dragon-king Sagam," replies another, .. wise and keen of 
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faculties*” The other Bodhisattvas are very sceptical; ^*How. . . 
couid a woman's body so speedily become a Buddha?” Neveitheless, 
they sec her transformed into a Buddha before their eyes. No wonder 
Buddhism had the women on its side. 

From time to time, its popularity has drawn down on it govern¬ 
ment disapprovalp not so much because rt commanded the people's 
alle^ncc as because it drew so many away from production and 
military service to a monastic life. Sometime this disapproval would 
amount to definite persecution, mostly in the form of the confisca¬ 
tion of monasteries and convents* and the driving back into secular 
life of the monks and nuns. The last and worst of these persecutions 
took place in a.d, 845^ towards the end of the T'ang dynasty; but the 
faith sprang up again immedlatelyp and there were no more attempts 
to crush it by violence. During the reigns of Buddhist emperors, the 
officials naturally could not take action against it* but the general 
tone of the administration was always Confucianist. Its attitude can 
be gau^ from an edict issued in the eighteenth century, under a 
Confudanist emperor: 

"•If you seek no happine$s that does not pertain to your lot in life, 
nor meddle with matters that do not coneero you* bui simply mind 
your own business, you win enjoy the blessing of the gods accord¬ 
ingly. Let the farmer just look after his farmings and the soldier go 
on his rounds at the guard station. * . and the Empire will be at 
peace. .. *” 

The four troubled centuries between the Han and the Tang saw 
progress and growth as well as violence; in fact, the wonderful 
blossoming of art and letters and knowledge* and Indeed, the splen¬ 
dour of life In general that accompanied the Tang dynasty was 
probably made possible only by tbb growth* 

REPRODliCnON OF BUDDHIST SUTRAS AND SYMBOLS 

Mention has been made of the need, soon felt by Chinese Budd¬ 
hists, of a popular literature. The rapid expansion of Buddhism 
meant that not only the sutras, but simplified explanations of their 
t^chings, were so greatly in demand that a duplicating process was 
badly needed. 

It had long been the custom to take rubbings of inscriptions on 
stone, by which process the words were left white on n black back¬ 
ground. But rubbings would not show detail of the smallness of 
words on a page. 

Seals, too, had long been in use. The first use to which Buddhists 
put the scal-impression was that of reproducing quickly small pic¬ 
tures of Buddha. To make, or to buy, likenesses of Buddha was a 
means of accumulating merit as much as the repetition of the name 
of Buddha ; this largely accounts for the Immense number of repre¬ 
sentations, carved, like those cut in the living rock of the Tun-huang 
caves^ painted on silk and on paper, and impressed from a seal 
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Words, as well as Buddba-pictures, were carved on to seals, and 
the sea) became bigger, to offer a larger surface for carving; it was no 
longer a little thing with a handle, but a square block. Then came the 
idea of laying the ink«l block flat, placing the paper over it (instod 
of putting the paper down first and the block on it), and brushing 
the paper with a diy brush, so that an even contact was ntade with the 
inked ridges of the carved words. This was practically the same 
technique as that for taking rubbiogSi except that, on the block, the 
words stood out, with the spaces between strokes cut away, instead 
of being cut in and the spaces left high, 

the invention of phintinc 

So from the seal and the "rubbing", there emerged the block print. 
It probably came into being during the reign of Ming Huang of the 
Tang (A.D. 712-75^; the oldest printed book extant is a copy of 
the Diamtind Sutm, printed in a.O. 868. This was discovered in the 
Chinese province of Kansu in 1900. 

The bMk is in the form of a continuous roll; another form w^ 
that of the long strip folded concertina fashion. This is still used in 
Buddhist literature, but in the tenth or eleventh century a more con¬ 
venient mode was found—perhaps imported from the West, This, 
iu an adapted form, has been for centuries the standard for Chinese 
books. Two consecutive pages are printed side by side on a sheet of 
paper, the sheet folded in the middle and bound in at the double edge. 
Each leaf of the book is therefore double, one side only being printed. 
The fine silky paper b too thin not to let the ink through, so that it 
docs not stand prtntiog on both sides, but even doubled, the leaves 
are thinner than those of most European books. 

In a book dating from the Sung dynasty (10th to )3th centuries), 
there is on one page a word lying sideways. That means that movable 
type was being used. When, in the fifteenth century, printing came 
to Europe (whether invented independently or derived from the East 
it b impossible to say), block priming there gave way to movable 
type from the moment the latter appteared. In China, the survival of 
the block is probaldy traceable to the different character of the script. 
There the unit is the word; with us it is the letter, so that the prepaiu- 
tion of a page for printing involves using a small number of units 
over and over again in different arrangcmenis to make different 
words. But the Chinese page needs a large range of units, and 
except where the same word occurs aptin, each one varies. 

The wooden block, carved for iwo pages, is in fact typical of 
Chinese printing just as the press b of European. Nowadays the 
linotype machine has been successfully adapted for the Chto« 
script, but the word used for "to print’*—^"yin-shoa ^remains the 
same. It means literally to press (with one's hand, as a seal) and 
brush; /.e,, the two actions of blockpriniing, laying on the pajwr and 
carcftily brushing it until it maltes tio even contact with the block. 
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The Tang dynasty {a,d. 6iS-907) saw Buddhism in China pow 
into Chinese Buddhism, Many ideas deeply rooted La the Chinese 
mind were also in the Indian mind at the time of the conception of 
Buddhism, so that when B tiddhism came to be grafted on to Chinese 
thotighti the sap mingled readily. The Buddhist sought the state of 
mind in which he thought of himself as a temporary grouping of 
matter and energy tnat was part of the Whole i the state of mind 
which should make him frce» detached. TheTaoist philosopher sought 
to understand the Tao and share in its ways, and so ^ve hiinself 
the freedom of impersonal detachment. Both held the ideas of re¬ 
lease and of withdrawal, and both gave personality a secondary place. 

BUDDHIST SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 

As regards the outside world, both held that change was at the 
very foundation of everything. Buddhism was derived from an 
Indian philosophy that held this viewi and we have seen how, in the 
earliest timeSp China coined the word that stands as title in the ^"Book 
of Changes". Where Taoist and Mohisl thinkers taught the quieten¬ 
ing down of deskes, Buddhists went further and taught the extinction 
of them. Where Confucian statesmen based their scheme of humaji 
leLationships on the assumption that human nature was good in itself 
and proper training would bring out the good, Buddhist teachers 
proclaimed that everyone had, within himself or herself, the Buddba- 
sced, which each must nurture. 

Later Confucianism, as we have seen> cultivated intuitive rather 
than experimental knowledge; Taoism had done so from the first, 
but Buddhism brought the cultivation to a fine artp especially in the 
Meditation school, a form of Buddhism brought to China in the sixth 
century by an Indian named Bodhidhaniia^ 

Of the several schools that Chinese Buddhism developed, that of 
Meditation is the one that has shown most intellectuaL life; there was 
another, based on the Indian “Mantra" sect (mantrat a spell), which 
revealed its teachings only to an inner circle of initiates, and made its 
words and terms carry hidden meanings. For the mass of simple 
folk there was the t^ching of the Pure Land school. One worshipped 
Amitabha, the Universal Buddha^ and sought rebirth in His paradise, 
the Pure Laud. The Chinese felt the difiiciilty of conhicting teachings, 
so they devised a "Heaven-wide" school to embrace all the others* 
For a ume, this school had a gr^t vogue, but as it was designed to 
exclude no one, it never achieved muctu 

The triumph of Buddhism was a source of considerable anxiety 
to the Taobts* They met its competiLtou with bare-faced imitation, 
and tried to counter its popular literature with a mass of stories of 
the uncanny powers posses^ by Taoist magicians, and the marveb 
perfotmed by them. Some of the Buddhists joined in this cheap 
scramble for popubrity, with the result that the mass of the Chinese 
people was not oBered the best in Buddhbm* 



CHAPTER 34 

THE TANG DYNASTY 


Just as the Ch"in dynasty Uiiifiijd China p withoal producing a lint ol 
real rulers, and had that work taken out of its hands by the Han, so 
at the end of the sbtth century the Sui dynasty re-uaited Cbina^ but 
failed to hold the country's allegiance and was superseded by the 
Fang. 

When the Sui restored ordeti the governorship of one province in 
the north-west corner of China was given to a fartiily named Li> as 
Dukes of Fang. Life near the frontier was an unreEnitting parrying 
of Tartar thrustSi and much depended upon the Governor's vigilance 
and energy. But such qualities w^ere fat from the Duke» who lo^^ 
ease and hated making decisions. This being so» the officers of the 
frondcr garrisons coidd not e^tpcct much backing froin headquarters i 
but On the spot, they had the second of his three sons^ Li Shih-mlii, a 
lad still in his 'teens and, naturally» without military experience. 

A SCHOLARLY WARRIOR 

That tough experienced soldiers should take orders from such a 
child sounds iocrediblet but the violence of the times had broken 
down the idea of deference to serdorityp and emergencies were handled 
by whoever could do so. Besides^ Tartar ideas had fihered in during 
the long domination of North China by those peoples, and to their 
Ihinkingp a boy was a man at fourteen, provided he could ride and 
shoot to the satisfaction of his elders. That Shih-mLn could certainly 
do^ His archery was such that he had few equals in this, the supreme 
art of the Tartars ; and to be a dead shot from the saddle of a moving 
horse, wiih a bow of which the tension is affccied by the weather. Is 
marksmanship of a high order. 

Not that Shih-min grew up a batbarian; his father gave hum a 
sound Chinese cLassicaJ cducatian. and he became as good at ca^ 
graphy as at archery. SpecUnens of his handwriting were cngraviirf 
on stone by copyists, and rubbings from these are still sold as models 
for students, la him the characteristic excellences of both races met. 

When Shih-mUi was afteem the Emperor, tearing himself away for 
t while from the elaborate palaces and parks he had pressed ms 
impoverished people into building for himp made a tour of the 
oorth'wesL passing through the Duke of Faog^s province, 
he ventured beyond the safety of the Walk Dow n swooped the 
The Emperor, with his suite and escort, just managed the 

shelter of a small fortre^, which was promptly besJCgeiL Toe Lhim^ 
standing army was miles away^ and the muster of local troops qmte 
madeqnate The Duke of T^ang called a council. The advice of his 
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youog SOD Shih-miD wa^ recognized as the best [ he pointed out that^ 
just as the Turks would not have attacked if th^ had not known that 
ihe avaUabie troops were unequal to their force^ so if they thought 
that the main Chinese army was amvingt they would not stay to face 
it. Therefore^ if the Chinese troops marched by day in open forma- 
don along miles of road, kicking up so ntuoh dust as to appear an 
immense forcCp and lighting camp-fires by night over a wide stretch of 
ground* the Turkish scouts would be deceived as to the strength of 
the leUevIng force. This did in fact happen, and the Emperor walked 
out unscathed. 

While he had been cooped up in hourly fear, the Emperor had 
tried to stimulate action on his behalf by promising to abandon a 
burdensome and unsuccessful war wbkh he was prosecuting in 
ECorea, But no sooner was he out of his scrape than he re-started the 
war. Exasperated* the people were ready to follow anyone who 
promised better things. Within a few months, pretendere had sprung 
up ail over the country^ and civil war was agidn tearing apart the 
newly re-made unity of China. 

The Emperor called on all loyal olficials to stamp out the rebeUioiis* 
and Shih-min^s father was among those who received this charge. 
But Shih-mln had been thinking. "Do you suppose you could 
possibly carry out these orders and suppress the rebels?^" he said, in 
effect, to hb father. "And if you did, your services would be beyond 
recompense, and the Emperor would take your life. In any case the 
dynasty is no longer worthy of supports Break away and raise our 
own standard.” The Duke was still vacillating when the Emperor 
unconsciously gave the jerk that ended bis inaction—a summons to 
appear at court on a charge of failing to suppress the rebels. The 
Duke knew that he would never return if once be obeyed. So In the 
early summer of the year A.D. 617* he assembled his willing officers 
and declared himself In open opposition to the dynasty. 

LI STRATEGY 

Shih-mln was obviously the commander for the little coin pact 
body of men who set out on the almost fantastic task of defeating not 
only the Imperial army* but the forces of no less than eleven other 
would-be Emperors. Anyone but Li Shilt-min would have failed^ 

His army was well received by the civil population* as it soon 
acquired a name for good discipline and for paying its way rather 
than ""commandeering"' what it wanted. Volunteers came in *like 
folk going to market'". Once, in the teeth of reverses, when his 
prestige might be expected to be at low ebb, Shih-mln arrived before 
one of the fortresses recently fallen into enemy hands. Settling his 
men in an entrenched camp, he waitetL He waited for sUty days, 
although winter was setting in* and by then deserters had left the 
enemy side to join bis in enough strength to ensure that the engage¬ 
ment, when it did come, issued In bis favour. 
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As time went on and victories begjan to bring prisonei^ into bis 
power, Li Shih-min showed a quality quite new and st^nge to tha 
tormented Chinese people—they had no word For it, even.^ He 
showed mercy. Time and againt a man of real abihly would fall into 
his hands, and awaiting death, would find himself pardoned and 
taken into Shih-min^s service. Some of his closest friends, utterly 
trusted adYisers, came to him that way, and hh knack of collecting 
round him the right people and then trusting them, gave his rule a 
quality and stability far beyond that of the individualist dictator, 
however efljcient the personal rule of the latter might bc^ 

RIVAL €ANl>roATES FOR THE THRONE 

The most difhcult decision of his military carrer came when he had 
eliminated all but two of his rivals and was within a short distance 
of the capital itself, working eastwurd. All the country behind him 
acknowledged Tang rule; but his two remaining enemies were power¬ 
ful, and one had his army north-east of the Tang and the other 
cast of it* The Tang troops were advancing as a dividing wedge to 
prevent the two armies from combining. 

Of these two rivals, one, caLLing himself the First Emperor of the 
Cheng dynasty, had managed to seize the capital, then at Lr>-yang, 
and install himself therein, putting the Sui Emperor to death^ But, 
by misrule, he had alienated his followers and lost territory, until his 
cominaiid scarcely held good outside the city itself^ which was kept 
in a state of semi-siege by long-distance raiding carried on by a 
brilliant young gcncTal of Shih-min’s. 

This “Cheng Emperor", then, was not, by himself> very formidable. 
But the other, who called himself by the dynastic title of Hsia, was a 
dlfiferent matter. He had something of the Prince of Tang's own 
quality of chivalry, and his land and following in eastern China were 
comparable with i^ose of the T'ang in the west* If he should come 
to the otheris aid, or if the other should break out of the capital and 
join him, all the toil and effort of those three years of aaromplish- 
ment would be Lost in defeat* 

li Shih-min laid close siege to the capital. The winter wore on; 
the great wails remained firm and the derenders confident. The 
spirits of the Tang men began to droop, and the cold to tell on them. 
Then came the news that the Hsia i^peror was moving towards 
them in force* In council, they surveyed the pni^tion* 

The Emperor of the Hsia had an army estimated at over three 
hundred thousand men, well equipped. The army inside the capital 
was also oonsidemble, and the extent of the walls meant that the 
Investment of the city alone took most of the Tang men. They could 
not stay where they were and be caught in that scissor-grip. Neither 
could they get Tang reinforcements up, for the Turks were busy on 
the northern frontier^ absorbing troop* that might otherwise have been 
available. Yet to retire and concentrate on defending the west would 
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iTieaji gi^ag up hope of unitifig China. Ofi Lhe other hand, if they 
went out to meet the Hsia force annihilation was aJmost certain. 
"Retire and defend the west”, urged the eouncLI, but the Prince 
decided to risk al! and meet the Hsia force. The whole Tang army 
was Jess than the Hsia one, and yet men mnst be left round the walls 
of Lo-yang; the Cheng officers must see no diminution of the invest¬ 
ing force or they would be encouraged to break through, for their 
^Eiiiperor"* was getting desperate. 

Shih-min took onJy three thousand five hundred men with him— 
but every man was picked—and without any noticeable thinning of 
the besieging force, he followed the eastward road until he came to a 
place whore it dipped and ran across a flat-boLtomed valley bounded 
by low cliffs. Here it crossed a stream, and at the crossing w as a little 
town catted Ssu Shui. This was the place he had chosen. The 6rst 
Hsia attack failing to reduce Ssu Shall the imiriense army encamped, 
blocked by Shih-min. The days went by^ and the upkeep of such an 
army became more and more of a strain to its commander. His 
officers advised him to give up direct attack on Ssu Shui and the 
immediate plan of relieving Lo-yang* and invade Tang territory else¬ 
where. The Tang prince would then have to hurry off to defend his 
land and the staletnate would come to an end. But the Hsia leader 
felt himself in honour bound to stay ajid relieve Lo-yang next, for 
he had promised the Cheng leader that he would raise the siege. His 
wife urged him to draw the T’ang troops out into the open, where 
he couJd deal with them easily, and then pass on to Lo-yang. Women 
don't understand these thlng^/^ he replied^ 

U SWH-MIN REUNITES CHINA 

So he planned an attack on a grand scale. Tltis suited Shih-min. 
who would have been ruined if be had had to come out on to the 
open plain. The attack failed, the great army was scattered and never 
re-formed. The Hsia leader was taken prisoner and brought to the 
foot of the Lo-yang walls, there to inform his brother (and rival) 
Emperor, standing on the ramparts, that ah was lost 

Thus Shih-min's most desperate decision had worked out as 
he had planned it^ thenceforward till 624 it was only a matter of 
“moppiiig-up*\ 

Like the First Emperor of the Ch'in, the Tang prince had worked 
e^twards in his conquest, from the north-western point of China. 
Like him, too^ Shih-min had Tartar blood in him. And like him, this 
soldier had plans for the country r^dy when the work of unifying 
had given place to the noAt stage. The parallel h a close one* except 
in pereonaJ character, where Shih-min is infinitely superior. 

China had peace once more; peace within her bold ers, that is, but 
from outside, her peace was heavily menaced, this tjfne not by the 
Huns but the Turks* So Shih-mln and his generals set out once more. 
But this time ihey went with a backing of infinite prestige. Tribes 
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and nations came to meet them glad to accept Chinese suaeraintyi 
which ooly a niounted in fact to abstention from acts hostile to China, 
and help for the Chinese and ailied arm when called o"- 
and prestige of China spread far and wide, as at the crest of the Han 

Li Shih-min^ now Emperor, known to Kistoiy as Tang T ai Tsii g 
—the Founder of the Tang—turned his attention nett to rebuilding 
the administrative sinicture. The people had lost the «nse of law 
as a reasonable ruling, because the Soi Emperor s laws had been s 
unreasonable. The Tang Emperor lightened the penalties whole¬ 
sale, re-cast the laws so that they could be kept, and re-formed the 
schools. The examination syllabus, based on the Confuciaii classics, 
was GiiaEy fixed ai this time^ 


THE PROSPERITY OF THE T^ANG 
Tang T’ai Tsung died in the year 650. He was only fo^-eight, 
but already his wonderful circle of friends and alters had twea 
broken by several deaths. Among them was Wei Cheng, w o 
begun as his enemy, gained his respect by a blunt fearlessneM ® 
prisoner, and kept that tefreshiog bluntneK even whm his ^ster 
had become Emperor. T’ai Tsung felt his friend’s death very keenly. 
He said, “In my life I used three mirrors. One of bronze to adjust my 
dress; the records of history to correct the mistaken ® * 

present: and Wei Cheng, who served to reveal the faults of my 
character. Now 1 have lost the best of my mirrors. His “l^vcd 
wife, too, was dead, and his sons were more or less di^p^inimg 
Nevertheless, to the best of them he gavt his vast responsibiliUcs and 
so accomplished the last act of a commander, the handing on of Ins 

eoimnand and poweis. ..i. k* fn„nA 

The Founder of the Tang was more than a g^t 
his country flaming with war, and the result of ® 

the are was put ouL Alexander the 

ground—but his Empire broke up at lus death. T^ , y . 1 ,^^ 

So well and truly were the foundations of the Ta g run nine 

the nation’s alfaifi “ran on greased wheels , and ® 

even after the usual degeneiation had robbed the^rone of _ _ g 

power. The Tang dynasty lasted three hundred ^ - 

618 to 907, and it is quite impossible here to do more 
at some aspects of the activity in the realms of culture an 
achievement of which it was the setting. _ . 

It was, firet of all, the golden age ofyioetty; KtitS. 

Tang receive more honour in China than -.j, g^t 

Below is a translation of a poem by Tu Fu. w^ f oStrv 

friend Li Po the porilion of highest honour. The 
is admittcdlv ant in. many cases to fall very short o 


iend Li Po the porilion of highest honour, 11 ^ . . 

admittedly apt in many cases to fafl very sho . ^ if.^reu- 

in another lanpinge in • fom which proier.es the oneinal Oeauty. 
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Tu FUp an old man dow^ breaks one of his many weary journeys lo 
stand awhile at the place where a battle had been fought years ago r 

'*! dbrnaunted froni horse on old hanldidii. 

Looked fn four diioclioas; naught but vague imxncosJty. 

Before mdaodioly wind hillowing clouds drift; 

At my to yellow loaves fell. 

MolcKTtck^ ants, make ncatt in rotting bona; 

They lie wrapped in crecpiTig vines. 

With heavy s(^ 1, old man, itiovi: on; 

Men of lo-day still strive to widen frontkrs.^* 

The keen sense of landscape Is characteristic of Chinese poetry; 
the note of meLancholy is chaT^cteristic loo. Chinese mebneholy does 
not draw on love between man and woman as a theme; the lover 
""sighing like a furnace* with a woeful ballad made to his mistress" 
eyebrow*' is rare among Chmese poets. With them it is separation, 
by distance^ by drath, that makes them sec in their minds the loved 
scenes and old friends, and so be driven to express their thoughts. 
The "Fang men were great travellers—hut not usually outside Chinese 
territory^ and not usually firom choice. Journeys were the result 
dther of being appointed to a post in a distant part of the Empire or 
being baai$hc^ from court. In both cases, the traveller’s thoughts 
were turned towards home. 


THE TANG POETS 

It must not be imagined, however, that Chinese poetry could only 
be mournful or wistful. Li Po revels in the happy carefree state of 
drunkenness, in which one does not remember which season of the 
year it is, or care if the Emperor himself is calUag. But to other poe ts^ 
some of them less famous individually, belongs the gift of satire 
which is one of the happiest things in Chinese poetry. Po Chu-i once 
received the present of an Annamese ccsckatoo. He listened to it 
talking, and a thought struck him: 

*'Sent a presral fmcD Annam— 

A red. cockatoo. 

CdIou^ like the peadvtw WosSom* 

^>caking wiUi the speech of men. 

And they end to £l whal is always done 
To the learned and cloquenl. 

Hhtt took a Ga|c with stout bars 
And shut it up inside.'" 

Po Chu4 was Governor of Hangchow^ and b^er of Soochow, and 
various other pbees. In fact, he was both a Government olBcial and 
a great poet. The same applies to Tu Fu; these men and their kind 
were not dikttante poets. Poems were written by salaried people, 
te.* Govemment officials. Government service being the one recog¬ 
nized profession; sometimes, as in the case of Li Po^ sinecure posi¬ 
tions at coujt were given them. Therefore the picture of the poet 
starving in a garret is not familiar in China. Some Chinese poets did 
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know poverty; but it was due either to failuire to gel inlo ofhcLaJ life, 
or failure to Iteep their pofsts through poUiical upheavals- 
The everyday life of those days is brought vividly before us in the 
T*ang grave-figures. The prinutive practice of killing aud burying a 
man^s sJaves—and wives—at his death, to accompany him to the 
world of the dead+ was discontinued and instead clay hgures were 
made to represent them. As the dead man would Lack iu the next 
world any person or thing not represented in his tomb, eveiy em^ 
was made to make the list complete- There are horses ready saddlet^ 
camels* men-at-arms; dancing-girU with long gmceful sleev^ and 
supple wrists; sorcerers^ foreign servants^ farm ammals. Racial typ^ 
from as far away as central Asia and Africa are portray^, ood it is 
certain that the life of the T^ang was much more cosmopolitan, much 
wider in its range of contacts and sources of knowledge, than China 
had ever known in the preceding stages of her history- 


FOREIGN RELIGIONS IN CHINA 

Europe was at that time in the Dark A^* the Near East in the 
throes of the Islamic campaigns; nowhere in the world was there a 
civilization or an Empire to Aompare with China. Foreigners were 
welcomed in the capit^ and many foreign religions were rcpreKnlcd 
in the China of those days—not only Buddhism but Islam, Maru- 
cheism from India, Mazdaism from Persia, and Nestonan Chns- 
tianity, which had uavelled the length of Asb. , . ^ . 

Although there were, and still are, a otimber of Mohamrnc^n 
co m muni lies in China, Islam did not come as a missionary rels^on- 
Moslem soldiers were brought in to help the Emperor quell a recKlhou 
and they settled down, taking Chinese wivics. But there seems to have 
been little or no attempt to present Islam to the Chinese. Its place m 
the country's life has remained smaB* and the Moslem commumties 

are still foreign in Chinese eyes. j * 1 . 

Zoroastrians, too, had temples in certam cities under the T^ao^ 
but they were apparently only for the benefit of foreign residents and 
travellers who held that faith- Manicheism on the other hand did 
teach and collect a smaU following of Chinese. The 
Tantrism^ another Indbn reUgiOTi, an offshoot from Buddhism, 
only new religion, besides Buddhism, to give itself KTiously l? ‘Melt¬ 
ing was Nestorianism, which undoubtedly altractrf a consid 
foUowing in China. It is recorded that there were churches m aU the 

of the dynasty, a wave of fear 
of foreign ideas swept over the then Em^or. and 
general perseention of all foreign faiths. lifted 

Buddhism. The Emperor died the next year, ^idhiS 

the ban* the persKution had been short but very sb p. 
recover^, but religions with smaU followings, or twt 
failed. A century later, an Arab water teUs how he met m Baghdad 
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a Nestonan monk who had been sent to ii^quire into the condition of 
tbo I>ic$torian Christian faith in CiiLna» and had found the churches 
in mins and do trace of their peopie- 

Thi& disappearance has puzzled historians. One suggestion i$ that 
it was not the full Christian faith and therefore did not endure. The 
Nestorlans taught^ in effect* that Christ on earth had been only udng 
a human appearance. His real self was not involved. ^lueone who 
docs not r^Jly feel or really suSer stops being real. And when 
immediate realities become siWp, as in rimes of opposition, trouble 
and deaths the unreal has a way of fading. No attempt seems to haAre 
been made to revive Nestorianbm la Chlnap perhaps because it was 
fading elsewhere a$ well. 

By the time the oinlh century turned into the tenth, the 'Fang had 
ceased to control the country, and in 907 the dynasty petered out. 
Division ensued once more, but this rime only for fifty-odd years. It 
hp been pointed ont that before the Fang, China was more often 
divided than united* but after it, the years of division are very much 
fewer than the years in which unity prevails throughout the land. 


CHAPTER 35 

THE SUNG RULERS AND THEIR SUCCESSORS 

The proportion in which the land was^ divided, during tbe^ fifiy years 
following the fall of the Fang, was roughly half and half, the 
nonhem half consisting of one unit passing every few years Into the 
hands of a new gcneml'become-king, the southern half made up of 
seven small states. But fay now the people living in dlflerenl parts of 
China knew they were one in reality, and by consent they re-unitedp 
Actually the initiative came from the north, but the south, even id 
dbtiicts where there were opposition-armies, soon joined in^ and the 
year 960 saw a new dynasty e^tabllshi;^. 

Thb period is characterked by art absence of rebeUiona, which 
bespf^ks content For the Sung rukts were not harsh. They loved 
the finer things of llfCi and did not hanker after military conquesL 
Thus it came about that, notwithstanding a restricted territory, the 
Sung population increased until it was soon bigger than that of 
Han or even T^ang times. 

On the intellectual side, political science was free to breathe, as it 
bad not been since the great days of philosophy; pamtiug scaled great 
heights of perfecilon, and Confucianism was reinterpreted. There 
was a desire to get out of range of the shadow of examinations and 
re-read the Classics in the light of the ideas Buddhisio had brought 
Study circles were formed in the country; printing had made booEcs 
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easily available, and CkLoese bindings are light to cany; little groups 
betook themselves to woodlands and sat beside streams to read and 
ruminate on the new intellectual problems which had arisen^ 

HOW THE CHINESE ARTIST W^ORKS 

n is interesting to see how a Chinese artist goes about his painting 
and writing. The brushes point is minutely fine; yet at the root it is 
thick and biishy; this gives it great sprtngiiiess and versatility. Jt Is a 
straight piece orbainb«, thick enough to give a firm hold; the tension 
of the whole arm does not mean a crabb^ action^ but a free and yet 
controlled swing from the shoulder. Moreoverp since the brush is 
held pcEpendiciilarly there is no unwiUingdrag^ due to angle, to limit 
the directions in wMch it can be moved; hand and brush may move 
outwards and away from the artist Just as well as inwards and towards 
him in the characteristic Western action. The tenseness of hold and 
action gives an ptonishiog sense of exhilaration; fingers grip the 
brush with a feeling of excitement and responsibility; it might be the 
tiller of a racing yachts A Western artist will say that he, too^ feels 
exhilaration when he approaches a blank canvas with his difletcnt 
brush. But the sloping position of the European brush and canvas 
or paper has not the same feel as the poise of a Chinese brush held 
still and vertical over the paper. 

Obviously the Chinese technique make^ possible a rich variety of 
strokes: smooth flowing ones; wandering ones where the brush dips 
sideways aud recovers itself, its track revealing a snow-laden branch; 
or rumpled rugged ones, dry and yet alive, like the bark of a tree. 
The painter can make an orchid's long grass-Hke leaf, twisting in the 
wind, with a single outward sweep of the brush—or he can show a 
bird^'s feathers by a vast number of tiny strokes carefully arranged. 

The variety of stroke Ls practically iufiriitep but its enjoyment is 
disciplined by the fact that in any one picture there must be a 
defined range of strokes, a “key” m which the picture is set- The 
wnter once watched a Chinese artist paint a spray of flowers. 
First he placed on the paper the leaves, using a bolt! sideways-twist¬ 
ing stroke; then the flowers, each petal a pair of fine curved lines; 
then the stamens, another action; aud the stems that joined flowers, 
laves, and so on^ in their turn had their stroke. A range of five or 
rix strokes was employed, and roughly speaking, each completed its 
contribution before the next was brought into play. This gives some 
insight into the mental discipline of Uie Chinese artist, for with this 
technique, the whole picture would have to be in Me mind before he 
started to work- 

Chinese painting calls for a high degree of decision as weD as of 
visualization. The paper+ or special silk prepared for painting, is very 
absorbent, almost like blotting-paper; this means that not only must 
the direction and character of a stroke be decided on beforehand, but 
also the speed at which it is to be made—a slow action giving time 
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for the drinking-iii af niorc ink ; a stroke, growing swifter as it moves* 
ytcLding a tapeKng line^ hesitation feaving » teU-tafe bulge. 

Let us look at what Chinese painters choose for their subjects^ 
Going hack over their history, in ancient times we find no fine art as 
yet, only applied art+ albek of a high standard—jade and bronze 
objects wrought into nnima] shapes or with patterns upon them. 
Then, with the establishment of the Empire and Its more compli^ 
civilization^ there appears figure-painiing. Wails are decorated with 
frescoes portraying great men—philosophers, rulers, siaiesmcii— 
not always portraits in our sense of likenesses, but representations la 
paint of the subjects^ characters and attributes^ The arrival of Budd¬ 
hism gives both a new conception of personality and a new range of 
motifs, with the further newness of Indian influence. 

After the Han dynasty^ portraits of great men cease to be foremost, 
and figure-painting is hereafter confined almost exclusively to the 
illustration of incidents in the lives of poets and writers, inctdenti 
that have struck artists as palatable, and to Buddhist relsgtoua sub¬ 
jects, where the human figure is used to embody an idea or quality^ 
The real focus of interest in Chinese art b not the human figure but 
landscape, which became prominent tinder the Tang dynasty+ 
Mountains, conveying more of the majesty of truth than could ever 
be put into words: rivers and rocks; snow and lonely places—a 
range of subjects was established in which each stood for an idea, or 
group of ideas, so that a pictorial language came Into being;, not in 
competition with that ofiiteratuiie, but filling places the Latter cotdd 
not reach. This co-operation between the two miud-outlets, the two 
forms of language, issued in the practice of designing a picture with 
space for some writing which makes its meaning clearer. By thiSp 
pictures can be given a much richer corneat 

RELATED METHDI^ OF PAINTING AND WRITING 
With the Sung dynasty, a third type of subject finds place, that of 
the single object, a type known to the Chinese gencrically as “bird 
and flower pajnting^\ This is something ddfereat from our “still 
life^*; it deals with natural things in their own surroundings—a wind- 
hammered pine tree^ a branch of plum in flower while the snow is still 
on the ground, a bird in song or watching for food with the utter 
intentness of the wild thing^ —the Sung artists strove to pul not only 
the beauty but the meaning of these things on to thetr silk and paper. 

All three types of subject find very fine exposition during this 
dynasty, indeed^ it is regarded by many as the peak of Chinese arL 
but it would be too much to say that all later work is decadent—far 
froixi It; there developed, among other things, a boldness of both 
pattern and touch that ts very stimulating. 

With the Chinese, painting, like poetry, is an expre^iou but not a 
profession. In China, the only art belongiag to the professional is 
that of the theatre —the others find their expKments, even the greatest. 
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among people who draw their livelihood from another source. The 
Jiamcs of many such people stand high in the aristociacy of China» 
not because they entered by birth into a ruling castei but because they 
catered by inteUectuai quaiificatioiis« 

A painting of a bambw plume may be simply a masteriy anange- 
ment of two sorts of strokes—one for the leaves, one for the stalks. 
That these strokes take years to master does not diniinish the attrac¬ 
tion of the bnish-game ^ as any golf or bowls enthusiast will under¬ 
stand, But amenability to brush and ink supplies only half-^ihe 
shaUow half—of the answer to the question of choice of subject. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHINESE ART 

■Hie answer, at the deeper level, must be sought in the meaning 
which ha^ accumulated round those particular things. Thus, in a 
spray of plum gallantly blossoming in spite of biiter weather, a 
Chinese sees the virtue of endurance, the courage that endutes in the 
teeth of privation and calamity; in a pine tree, he sees an old age that 
has known storms and oul-livod them; the lotus grows clear and 
b^utiful out of the muddiest water—unsuIUed, raising its clean 
dignity unconcerned out of the dirt. And the bamboo: for “this 
gentleman”—“tiE’u chan”—he keeps a very special^ loving respect. 
He admires its power of recoveryp springing back to normal diranly 
Its load of snow slides to the ground: its never-ending usefulness in 
the making of almost anything from houses and junks to furniture 
and small objects of household use. The hollow space in the centre 
of the cane signifies to him the open mind^ readiness to learn; the 
straight uprightness ofgrowth, integrity of character; and thcshaking; 
waving leaves have a welcoming look, for in China one waves towards 
a guest to welcome hitm Thus the Chinese artist chooses his subjects 
because they render the thoughts he likes to dwell on. His philosophy 
finds expression in them as well as in written books, 

Chinese art is closer than Western to both philosophy and litera¬ 
ture; it concerns itself with quietness and being, whereas Western 
^ loves movement and action; it does not focus its attention or base 
^ forms on the human figure, as European art With its Greek ancestry 
does; colour, abo, has not with it the same priority as in Europe. 

^ Chinese colour-sense very subtle, so that it finds its 
^tisfacuon in restrained colour-chords, but the very use of colour 
suspect on the ground that it covered defects in brushwork: 
me man who could really dmw could convey his ideas by the use of 
ink only. Many of the finest pictures are drawn in ink. Included in 
the term "Chinese painting"* are those works not produced by laying 
ou coloured paint at all, but by drawing with ink at strengths varying 
from deep lustrous black to cioud greys. 

An Occidenialp when painting a portrait, will look from his sitter to 
hts^work and back again; so wiU ^ student working from a mod^ 
and the length of time the latter takes on each look will probably be 
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shorter and the frequency of his looking greaterp for he takes in less, 
and hardly knows as yet how to use what he has noticed. A Chinese, 
on the other haed+ divides the process of looking—absorbing and 
divining what it is he wishes to e:rpress—froni that of ^pressing tt^ 
not starting painting till he has hnisbed lookings 

Beneath this divergence, however, the re is oneness. The OccidentaJ, 
too, holds that a work of art is an expression of thought and feeling 
and not a photographic record;, he strives to find out what he wants 
to say before he starts speaking with his brush or pencil. However^ 
m the West, the record-idea persists alongside, and sometimes gets 
in the way ofp the expression-idea; as in many art schools, where 
measured accuracy and flow^ing decoi^tive line are two qualities 
demanded in the same drawing. 

Further diflerences between Chinese and Western painting lie iti 
their respective handling of atmosphere and light; for instancep there 
are no shadows in Chinese pictures^ and no reflected light. Perhaps 
one may put it that line occupies in their mind the place we give to 
light. There is now in China a school that is striving to weave into 
the fabric of Chinese art ideas gained from study in Europe of 
Western art. Possibly the chief offering the West can make hero 
is in the handling of light; and the Chinese can show us, among 
other things, a new control of the brush—a mastery by brain and 
arm—and tiehind this^ and through all their art, the quality of 
discipline which strictly governs their creative effort. 

THEl REFQEtMS OF WANG AN^HIH 

The peaceful Sung dynasty allowed political science to manifest 
itself in a new way. Two political parties appeared. They arc usually 
called in English *^Conservatives^' and ’^Innovators'’; as might be 
expected in China, ultimate victory went to the Conservatives^ but 
the Innovators under Wang An-shih had eighteen years of power, 
and another short spell soon afterwards^ 

The eleventh century saw one of the finest Sung Emperors on the 
throne; free from vice, a great worker^ open-minded and a judge of 
men. He saw that he had in Wang An-shih a man with ideas worth 
putting into practice. Therefore, in spite of the fact that this Wang 
was not a likeable man, and in spite of the unflagging and bitter 
opposition of the Conservative scholar-officials, he gave him the 
necessary power to put his ideas into practice. 

Wang An-shih has been called a pioneer Socialist, and his reforms 
may be viewed as experiments in Socialism. But the label is mis¬ 
leading unless we remember that he had no such idea as dictatorship 
of the proletariat, no intention of exalting the workers. He started a 
system on the lines of one successful in the Han time, by which the 
grain-tax was paid in each province instead of being Laboriously 
transported to the capital—the grain being sold locally by the 
Government, which kept the profits as tax-money. Exchange be- 
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tw«n piroviDces of coiiitnodities paid into the Government stores as 
taxes was also airanged , and famine relief was provided. 

The peasants were always in debt to moneylenders and their goods 
were usually at the pawnbroker’s* Wang An-shih made the state the 
poor man’s iKinker instead. Loans were made to the farmers in the 
Spring, to be repaid at harvest. State pawn-shops were set up, and 
standard rates and conditions were introduced. 

AU these reforms soiiod simple and obvious, but their application 
was far from being so* They disturbed vested interests, which joir^ 
forces vdth the solidly Conservative official class to hinder their 
working. The Civil Service did not fit its members for such positive 
work; their view of administration was far more negative, and was 
confined to seeing that the peace was not broken and that the t^es 
did not fall into arrears. Yet it looks as though the reforms justified 
themselves, for those years show an increase of population, coupled 
with an absence of risings and rebellions. The peasant revolt being 
the only means of expression available to the inarticulate mass of the 
people, its absence is as good as a mark of approbation. 

It would be doing Wang An-shih less than justice not to mention 
his way of tackling the problem of horse supply. China has never 
been a horsei-breediog country, the usual lay-out of the land consist¬ 
ing of small highly-cultivated holdings, each representing a family’s 
livelihood^ big grass fields arc simply not there, and where the land 
h not tilled, it is mountainous and unsuitable for horses. Horses 
have, therefore, never been part of the country’s a^icultural life, 
their work being done on a Chinese farm by buffaloes and osen. or 
sometimes by means of mules. But the need for horses existed, 

THE THREAT BEYOND THE WALL 

It may be asked: “What then was the need for horses?” The answer 
is: “War”. This meant war with the Tartars, who were invariably 
mounted. The breeding-ground for horses was precisely the Tartar 
country—the steppe lands, China's disadvantage is obvious, but 
whde she had possessions in central Asia and dependencies which 
could pay their tribute in horses, the supply problem did not pre^. 
Under the Sung, however, the Chinese owned no supply-ground in 
the steppe lands, so Wang An-shih started a plan whereby house¬ 
holds were entrusts] with a horse, perhaps two, which they had to 
forage and keep in condition against the need arising of cavalry 
remounts* This was the first attempt to deal at all radically with the 
problem, and after Wang's day it was allowed to lapse, as, in the end, 
were all his reforms. 

Unnoticed by the Sung, big things were taking shape beyond the 
Wall, The climate in those buds was changing, and the best weather 
Was now in the extreme east, north-east of China* The uomad peopies 
followed the weather, turning this end of their land into a reservoir 
of manpower, which soon overflowed into China, fn 1127, North 
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China fell tD a Tartar king, hut south of the line where the soft rice- 
fields began» his horsemen were no good, and the Sung dytuisty 
continued in South ChiEia for another hundred and fifty-two years. 

This Tartar nation^ as was often the case with “barbarians”, loved 
Chinese ways and books, and was soon all but Chinese itself; further 
north, however, untouched by the higher cmLizadon, ihc Mongols 
were gathering strength. When, in their turn, they swept southwards^ 
they engulfed both North and Souths killing something like half the 
entire populatioii. Meanwhile, another Mongol force had pushed 
westward as hr as eastern Europe and the Islamic countries, and the 
Mongol leader, Chenghiz Khaiit established his Orkhon, Muhuli, 
near where Pekin was built later, and continued to rule his immense 
empire from Karakorum. Most of his nomad warriors siili preferred 
yurts to live in, but they hung them with stuHs as gorgeous as any 
palace could show. They styled their regime the Yuan Dynasty. 

So it came about that after a Lapse of some centuries contact was 
again established between China and Europe. *The road you travel 
from Tana"—a port on the Black Sea—"‘to Cathay (China) is per¬ 
fectly safe, whether by day or by night, according to what the iaer“ 
chants say who have used it‘\ says a handbook for merchants 
written a!»ut the year 1340 by an Italian. It Is a gigantic statement, 
made possible by the hrm and comparatively peaceful rule of 
Chenghiz's grandson, KublaJ Khan. 
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EuropCiins hegan to take advantage of this unprccfidented chance 
to know note of the injfstcrious East. Chinese silk came once tDore 
along the old caravan route: and this time patterned silks found 
acceptance on the European market. The readiness of the mediev^ 
West to appreciate Eastern patterns, where the classicaJ world had 
rejected them, may be a small thing in itself, but it iUustrates a 
changed outlook*—^less self-satisfied than the Graeco-Ro man, keen to 
observe and know, not merely to buy. Kublai Khan and the Ewo- 
pean leaders were both eager to mainuin and improve contact. The 
Europeans sent embassies to the Khan because they wanted help 
against the Saracen menace. -m. */i. ■ 

Kublai Khan’s problem was administrative. The Khan s own 
people were not civilized enough to take on the task of governing 
China, yet to give the high positions back to Chinese would have b«n 
to court rebeUion. So he imported men of brains from every possible 
source. Two Venetian merchants, brothers named Maffeo and Nicolo 
Polo, had been in China, trading. When they were to start on their 
second trip, Nicolo’s young son Marco decided to come with them, 
and later rose high in the Khan's service. Some years later, there 
went also John of Montecorvino. a Franciscan, who was the first 
missionary of European Christianity to set foot on Chinese soil. 


CHAPTER 36 

MONGOL, MBNC AND MANCHU 

Marco Polo’s account of his seventeen years in China enables us to 
look at the country for the first time through European eyes, opened 
wide in amazement, although Polo's native Venice was as great and 
as highly cultured a city as any in the West. He says of Hangchow: 
“I will tell you all its nobleness, for without doubt it is the largest 
city in the world.... The merchants are so numerous and so rich. 
iheir wealth can neither be told nor believed,,, . On each of 

the_bridges ten men keep guard day and night, so that no one 

may dare to raise a disturbance, or commit liieflt or homicide. . ,, All 
the streets arc paved with Slones and bricks f and so are ihe high 
roads of Manji (South China),,. the riches and profit which the 
Khan derives from the province of Manji is so great that no man 
could dare to mention it.” 

MARCO POLO’S DESClUPnON OF THli MONGOL COURT 
Polo was right in expecting incredulity when he talked of forty or 
fifty thousand people assembling in the majket sqtiMes of liangchow 
every markct-dayi of stone bridges over the c^inals so high th^t ships 
couJd pass beneath without dipping their jnasts^ of a courier system 
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mvolvirig two hundred thonsaod hor^ and over ten thousand 
posting-houseSk besides innuncterable foot-runners. Ic is said that 
when he and his rather and unde rctuiocd to Venioe^ their relatives 
did not recognize them in their strange Tartar clothes^ shabby from 
the thTW-year journey. It was the ^me with the knowledge he 
brought; not nnti] fifty years after his death was his inforination 
incorporated in the map of Asia. 

*^When this mighty monarch (Kublai) comes to one of his places 
« .. he causes hl$ tents to be pitched^ with those of his sons and 
barons.«« * That in which he keeps his court is so large that IpOW 
knights can dwell in it; this is for his nobles and other attendants. 
He himself resides in another . . . where those to whom be wishes to 
speak are introduced ; while there is an interior chamber in which he 
sleeps. The inside is Li ned with skins of ermine and sdbeUine, of Ehe 
highest vnlue . . . the whole hall is covered with them^ worked most 

delicateLy in intaglio._The Khan^s splendour was not drawn 

From China only^ He and his court could wear sable and ermine 
brought from the far north of Russia and tread on carpets carried 
from cities of the Near East; Marco Points account implies a well¬ 
being that was not the lot of the individual Chinese^ living as be did 
in a country just recovering from devastation* This first European 
contact with China thus sounds the note which later becomes 
dominant—that of misunderstanding* 

If the Mongols took much from China and gave fittle, at least they 
d id not CO me quite empty-handed . Th ey brought w| th them a m usicaJ 
Lnslrumefit, a '^'hu-eb'in"* or Mongol lute-stringed and played with 
a bow, on the principle of a violin —^which the Chinese adopted, 
adding it to their existing range of instruments, such as the flute made 
from their much-loved bamboo. With bamboos growing freely in 
the counirysidcj the reed only waiting a few skilful cuts to bring the 
flute inherent iu it into being, it is natural that fiute music should 
have come to be part of the stuBT of Chinese life. 

MUSIC AND SONC 

The Yuan dynasty brought a second contribution to Chinese 
music—a new song rhythm, made possible by the changes that had 
been wrought in the language by repeated Northern infusions^ and 
bringing a new kind of song into being, A song and a luiCf small 
things certainly, strange from such a source, but pleasant after so 
much grimness. 

Chinese singing had received the sort of impetus that a stale opera 
house provides in Europe when one of the Tang emperors founded, in 
A.D. 720,the Fear Carden College in an orchard in his palace grounds, 
where several hundred young students were ^ven training* 

It may fairly be claimed that this college laid the foundations of 
Chinese stage-traiaing. The emperor who founded it became a kind 
of patron saint of Chinese actors, and they stiU keep little statues of 
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him in the Bteen-roori behind the stage. The training he had in mind 
was more that of a singer than an actor; we must think of the Chinese 
stage as an operatic one; our word “play** does not render the 
of the Chinese stage performance nearly so well as the word “opera”. 
Not only are the songs as Lmportatit a part of the whole as the arias 
ofour opera, but like the great Italian arias, they, ordialogue passages, 
are often sung apart from the rest of the work, the assumption being 
that the listeners know the plot and setting perfectly, 

THE RKE OF CHINESE DRAMA 

Dialogue is sung in recitative, or, to put it another way, spoken on 
given tones. Dialogue and stage action did not develop until the 
Yiian dynasty, which saw both the rise and the shaping of Chinese 
drama. The Mongols, since they could not well give high official 
posts to Chinese, left many active brains idle. There was little outlet 
for the classical learning and the classical language which had been 
necessary for the Civil Service examinations. Now, writing for the 
stage meant of necessity using the everyday language, and therefore 
had hitherto been beneath the dignity of scholars, but the new regime 
brought conditions that turned towards it abilities which would 
normally have been used elsewhere. This state of affairs only lasted 
for eighty-odd years, yet it was long enough to yield a great number 
of plays, and many of these are still performed in modem China. 

SATKE AND COMEDY 

The tradition these authors had to work on was triplet dierc vvas 
the musical side; there were posturing and dancing, also tumbling 
and acrobatics, as in every nation; and there was another side, that 
of topical satire, where types of people with their characteristic fail¬ 
ings were portrayed, relying almost entirely on eitleinporization and 
topical interest. The Yuan Dynasty also saw the devdopment of 
the novel, and some of the productions of this period reached a 
high standard, although not at first regarded as literature proper. 

“You’ll be whipped for taxation one of these days/’ says Celia to 
the jester Touchstone in “As You Like U”, and taxation, in the sense 
of taxing people—especially people too august to hectitici^d by any¬ 
one except a jester—with their foibles and comicahlies, has always 
been the function of the court fool. In China, the fool’s green cap, 
Chinese equivalent of the cap^nd-bells, descended almost imper¬ 
ceptibly to the actor, so natural was the transference. From the Sung 
period, there comes to us the story of how a troupe of actor^jesters 
were in fact “whipped for taxation”. They dressed up as famous 
philosophers—including Confucius—and using the great men s very 
words, as recorded in the classics, managed to introduce adroit 
admonition to the reigning Emperor on the subject of some unju^ 
land-division he had recently imposed. The horae-ihrust a little 
too sharp, and as a result the Emperor was “not amused , 
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These rudimentary comedies contained the germ both of dialogue 
and stage action. The musical tradttJon contributed narrative, and 
neither music nor narrative has ever Lost its place in Chinese dramas 
characters still announ^ themselves with a sketch of their lives* 
thoughts and occupations on thek first entry—fuadamentaLiy the 
same device as the Greek chorus. 

*T am Sun* the Flying Tiger, At present the Empire Ls in a 
state of disorder. My Command er-in-Qiief, Ting Wen-ya* has 
been discharging his duties in an irregular manner, [ have b«B 
given a separate command of five thousand soldiers^ including 
cavalry, to guard Ho-Ch"iao. 1 have ascertained that Yjng-ying* 
the daughter of the late Prime Minister, Ts'ui Chueh, has black 
eyebrows with a winning es^pressioii. a Face as beautiful as the 
ictus in spring, and is of such overwhelming charm as makes 
her tJie peer of the most famous beauiies of old,"* 

It is after this fashion that he outlines his romantic plans. 

THE SYMBOLISM OF THE CHINESE STAGE 

To render types—recognized, even conventionallDed* types—with 
skill and fire and grace has been the aim of Chinese acting. In the 
early days, the range of types portrayed wus very limited* and may be 
compared to the harlequinade group that has come down to us from 
the early days of the European stage. The villain wears a while patch 
on his nose; a reddened face iadicates a great-and-good character. 
Devils have green faces, gods and goddesses goJden-yellow ones* 
possibly 10 recall golden statues of Buddhas and Bodhisativas to the 
audience’s mind. 

The clothes are as brilliant and elaborate as they can possibly be 
made* but it is a controUed CAubertmee—controlled by the type of 
character for which they are to be worn. Every garment has its mean¬ 
ing and tells the audience something about the character; in the same 
way* every action has its symbobvaiue. A man canyin g a whip in his 
right hand is mounting a horse ; if the whip is in his lep hand, he is 
dismounting. A man making bis way round the stnge, feeling to left 
and right, i$ in the dark. The hands close together in front* then 
widening—a step forward—bands brought toother again behind the 
back indicates that an invisible door has been opened, entered and its 
panels slid toother a^ln. But the door is not invisible to a Chinese 
audience, which uses its imagi nation as a matter of course* does not 
expect scenery* and sees the soft fall of snow in a few pieces of white 
paper shaken out of a red Sag by a coohe who has walked on to the 
stage for that purpose. 

The Mongol dynasty of Chenghk Khan held China for only 87 
years; in 1368 the Ming dynasty was established. The new ruling 
house had no great personal qualities to lecoamiead ii* but it was 
Chinese, and the country accepted it. 
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For the Mongols, China had been only a colonial posMssion; they 
had ruled it from a capital placed so as to have strategic value with 
regard to the rest of their possessions; the spot chosM was at the 
extreme notth-east of China and south-east of their native Mongolia. 
But as soon as the Ming obtained possession, they mde Nanking 
the capital; it is halfway down China, reckoning from north to 
south, and near the coast, so that it was roughly equidistant from aU 
frontiers, and in the h«irt of the lernlory. Moreover, it had the 
Yangist to coDiiccl it wiLh western China, 


PEKTNG^"THE NORTHERN CAPITAL” 

When Yung Lo, the third and ablest Ming emperor, £^e to the 
throne, he shifted his capital back north, near to the old Yi^n site. 
In so doing, he was putting strategic value before a^sibili^. He 
was moving war to the likeliest source of trouble, which, in his day, 
was the north-east. So it was that Peking C'Northerti Capital )canic to 
he built. Yung Lo’s action was in tune with Chmew expenen^^ the 
Tang founder, in the seventh century, had had his fflpital, Ch ang 
An. in the west, for in his day the focus of TarUr activity was to the 
nonti-west+ Previously* the Han kad^ for the first half of the dynasty* 
made iheir capital Ch’ang An. but during its later years, the dynasty 
had relrcaicd eastward to Lo-yang. 

This east-west swing of the capital went noticeably with the ebb 
and flow of the nation's fortunes; the petidulum-swing continues to 
this day, but after T’ang, it is north-south instead of cast-west. 
Thus the Sung put its capital in the centre of North China, at K ai- 
feng-fu, a city with excellent communkaiions. But th^ coaunun ica- 
lions also served the invaders, who now for the first lime came down 
from the north-east instead of the north-wesL When the Si^ 
goverument had to retreat, it went south instead of east, and placed 
its capital in Southern China, at Hangchow. _ 

Peking was completed in 1421, and remained the capital until the 
Republic shifted it back to Nanking (“Southern Capital"). Its 
(areer survived a change in dynasty; 1644 saw China again conquered 
by a Tartar race. But the Manchus who established the Ch ing 
dynasty were a very diffetcot type of people from the Mongols, 
although they came from the same quarter. Both races had their 
origin in the land north of the eastern end of the Wall, but t^ 
Manchus being only just the other side of the Wall,^ had adopted 
Chinese civilization. They made excellent rulers; Kang Hsi was 
probably one of the finest administrative brains the world has ever 
known; his reign lasted 60 years, from 1^2 to 1722. 

Yung Cheng, also a great worker; then Ch leti Lun^ 1736-ns&. 

These three reigns mark another crest-period in Chitiese history. 
The Ming started on their downward sloj» almost from the start, 
but for a century and a half, under the Ch'ing, China hi^ weU-^ing 
and greatness. It was not a creative period, but a high poLsh was 
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put on ail that had already been shaped, Atnoog arts and cmfts, 
porcelain manufaciuFe and decoration was perfected and elaborated 
to an almost unbelievable pitch, as we can see from the examples 
now in museuins and private coUections. It was porcelain that canght 
the e>'e of Europeans. The English factories tried hard to the 
secrets of clay and colour from the china brought over by the English 
merchantmen with chests of tea, and the imports silmubted home 
production enormously. 

During the R'ang Hsi^Ch'ien Lung period, jade and other hard 
stones were carved most exquisitely and elaborately; specimens dating 
from this period represent the peak of craftsmanship, though carvings 
made earlier (and jade has been carved in China froin ancient times) 
may haveas great a beauty with a simpler shape. Jade has been to the 
Chinese what jewels have been to the West. lu beauty is not only a 
matter of subtle colour, of translucent depth, at once solid and 
limpid; these arc a matter of sight, and jewels, too, appeal to the 
sight. But jade has a quality of touch as well; it is beauLiful to feel 
and has an appeal that sharp-cornered cut jewels con never haveu 

ECO^OMfCS OF CHINESE LIFE 

It b often asked whether slavery is an institution in Chinan In Han 
times, we read of Its tieing temporarily abolished. It was then, and 
for a long time afterwards, a usual thing for retainer^ to be owned, 
bought and sold, bui in later limes, the number of people of this 
status dedined consideiably, and was practically confined to house¬ 
hold servants—mostly girls sold l^ their parents because poverty 
pressed bard. These children—victims of famine, very often— 
would probably have died of starvation if they had not been sold. 
When icy grew up, they might be taken into the farnily as concu¬ 
bines, OT married to men of bumbler station. In the latter case, 
they are given a rnaTriap-dinncr and presentSp and a farewell 
from the household in which they have grown up; they are not com- 
pefled io remain with thdr ovmers dl their lives. The stigma of 
slavery has never been a matter of bitterness, nor is it associated with 
racial expLoitatlon; it is merely an eii^^nomic expedient. 

Chinese shipping and ship desigii can only be touched on here. 
There aie^ indications that in the days of the last Chaldean king, 
shipping linked up China, India, Chaldea and East Africa. Coins of 
T’ang date and fragroents of Sung porcelain have been found at 
various places on the East Afriocin cxmsi, such as Zanscibar. The 
Chinese of those days certainly had their own names For all these and 
many other far-away places, and possessed a certain amount of 
inforniMtion about them. 

Possibly the balance of trade was against the Chinese, and they 
imported more than they exported; quantities of Chinese coins have 
been discovered In Ea$t Africa, but the evidence is^ on the whole, 
hazy. It is. however, definiidy known that, in the Sung dynasty, a 
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great deal of Chinese sea-t rade was, in fact, not m Chinese l^ds at 
all, but in those of Arabs operating from Chine^ Twrts. “ 
worthy that the Chinese and Burmese junks and the 
ships possess many points of similarity, and it is suBg«t<^ that he 
design of both originated in Babylonia, ttrtamly the Chinese build 
is very ancient. Evcrj'ihing Chinese was developed, ^ far as i 
going to be developed, at so early a time, that there has a ten- 
deni^ to ascribe the origin of nearly everything to the Chinese, and 
the compass has been attributed to them. But like the Babyl^ian 
orieiii oftheir junks, this can neither be prov^ nor disprovirf. It 
doS seem, however, that the Chinese hit on the idea of bulkh^s, in 
their construction of ocean-going craft, long before anyone else, 

OnNA AKD lUROPEAPt TRADERS 
Under the Ming, foreign contacts ceased to come mainly front 
the north and west and began to come overseas instead of overlyd, 
from the south and cast. They continued to be of two kinds, raiding 
and trading. The new raiders were the Japanese, whose pirate vessels 
olaeued the shipping and coastal cities; the traders mos y 
Arabs. But at the beginning of the sixteenth century, the Portuguese 
appeared. At first, they w'cre classed with the other roerchatits ana 
given irading facilities, as was customary; but soon it was ^me m on 
the Chinese authorities that they belonged to the first rather than to 
the second class 0-f foreigner. , 

The Portuguese, and the Spaniards who shortly afterwards arnved 
dso. had a kiU-or-bc-killed mentaJity—utterly alien to the Chinese-- 
which they had ac^uiied in the course of iheir long struggle with 
Islam. The Portuguese, Spanish, and soon the Dutch also, rapidly 
earned a reputation for murders and massacres ashore and 
afloat The authorities had two courses open to them; they could 
drive the Europeans away and shut the country to them ^as the 
Japanese did later), which would have meant the loss of a lucrative 
trade: or they could, by rigorous control, prevent their getting suffi¬ 
cient foothold to be adanger. It was decided to take the latterOTunse; 
the Portuguese were forbidden to land anywhere except at Macao, 
a small island off Canton; their merchants were pertnitt^ to come 
into CUnton only on certain days. The Spaniards obtained no f “™'' 
foothold than the Philippine Isiands. 'Hie Dutch, first knowti to the 
Chinese through their killing some Chinese merchants and pillaging 
their ships off the coast of Fukien province, settled m Formosa, out¬ 
side Chinese jurisdiction. . 

Now the population of Manila, the Spaniards ci^ m the l^bihp- 
pincs, was predominantly Chinese. Not wishing to be sw^p^ by 
their Chinese neighbours, the 

expedient of massacre, lim in 1603 and agam in 1639. No wonder 
thSie Chinese altitude in negotiating wiih 

When, therefore, three English ships arnved m 1639, under John 
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Wcddel, the Chinese multiplied deUys before allo^ng them ccar 
the city. Weddel lost patience ai^d sent out some boats to take 
soundings; bghdng ensued; in the end, Weddel and his men were 
allowed to go by the Chinese authorities^ on condition that they 
never attempted to go back. 

By the eighteenth century, however, trade was bebg carried on 
with most of the European natioiis, and with Britain more and more. 
It was hedged by every conceivable restriction, it was confined to 
one port onJy^ Canton, but whatever the conditiooSp they were 
accepted. As time went on, it became obvious that the baJance of 
trade tipped heavily on to the Chinese side. There was nothing the 
Europeans could offer that the Chinese did not produce for them¬ 
selves; the Europeans had to pay in silver and, as was in earlier 
times the case with the Roman Empire, the constant drain of 
precious metal to the East became an incicasiog source of annoyance. 

THE OPIUM TRADE 

Then it occurred to the English merchants to pick up cargoes of 
opium in India and trade with that. Opium was already being smoked 
in China on a small scale; wheel the English vessels began to bring 
k in quantity, the consumption increased. The amount of silver 
brought to China^ of course, decreased correspondmgjy. This led the 
Chinese government to make the smoking and importation of opium 
iUegal, and edicts were issued against it from time to time, not so 
much because of iU barm to the people as to the e:Kchequer. In any 
casCt efforts to check it were ineffectual, and its hold lucreased upon 
certain classes of Chinese life. 

In lime, the Chinese authorities became alarmed. A heroe resent¬ 
ment took hold of them, against the people who persisted in bring¬ 
ing the stuff to their country; the British, on their slde^ were maddened 
by the persistent refusal to treat them as equals, by countless rebuffs 
and an attitude of contempt that prevented uegoriations from ever 
being satisfactory. The quarrel blazed up in 1839, in the so-called 
Opium War^ which forced from Chioa the first of a long series of 
concessions to the western powers. 

Japan, faced with the problem of the Europeans, first opened the 
door courteously, as the Chinese did. Then she shut it firmly, 
excluding them absolutely. When eventually she opened it again, il 
was because she had decided to meet the WesL Chin^ on the other 
hand, left the door ajar. Wider she would not open it, and when It 
was prised open, she was bitterly humilmted at her weakness. 

For it so happened that Europe, Great Britain in particular, was 
briskly in the ascendant just when China was going down into the 
bad lime that comes at the end of a dynasty. People talked glibly of 
**tbc break-up of Chma'^ But China was only in the process of 
shedding yet another outworn and feeble dynasty, as the sxlkworm 
sheds his outmown skin. 


CHAPTER 37 

JAPANESE THOUCHT AND CUSTOMS 

It is a sharp contrast to turn fTom China—old, huge, self-sufficient— 
to Japan* youtia. small, quick to leam from other races. Japanbe- 

S:gSgofistands,he?peopIearcsea.f^ingand^^^^^^ 

ibJugh one of the islands is much bigger than 

coasUine to land an» is, over LS ricture'^^^ 

than cither Greece or Norway can show. If we add to this picture oi 

bays and headlands, harbours and USels, 
and of forests, of tumbling streams harn^d at the fwt 
to run into lush ricefields, of Shinto shnnes built wo 

icrcw as a wee close to the spot where it flow stand^, blending into 
landscape as naturaUy as when it drew sap—the ^uty of Japan 
and the love of beauty in her people become as 
their attitude to the sea. “If we open our hcam to the beauty of 
heaven and earth, and the ten thousand created things, 
us pleasure without limit, pleasure always before our eyes, mghi and 
morning, full and overflowing.” 

AINU INFLUENCE ON THE JAPANESE 
When in China the Han dynasty was riding an already complex 
civilization, the Japanese (a mixed group of unmigrants, it is though^ 
from various points on the mainland of Asm) were sidl 
maintain an existence made uncomfortable by the 
Not until the cad of the tenth century were these driven off the m^ 
island on to Hokkaido, to the north; and even now they presero 

religion of the Japanese, “Shinto”, the “Way of the Gi^s took 
ideS from this Ainu people. Here is ^ * 

insinictions for avoidmg harm when in 

“ISneakl . thus to the place where any tree stands— O Sender 
jSjToVte nSlce sr«t h«i« ,.d Wc W: jf b» » «, 

and hug the tree, even though the bear com« to afifck hm he wdl 
only come as far as the tree, and not seeing him, wiU return, 
should one flee from a fierce bear and climb a tree, it will fo " 

Then this is 10 the tree trunk; ‘O precious divinity of the ro g 

H- - 
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certain and the royal family. It is small wonder that the 

Japanese habituany speak of their country as “Land of the Gods", 
A Shinto priest was once asked how he coufd seriously elevate a 
sword, a tnitror, a piece of stone, an old cap or the like, to a position 
Anything that has served a man’s use. 
cspeci^ly when he treasured or liked it, partakes of his spirit; for 
low «life and jwwer. We use an implement or other object, and our 
Virtue goes out into it." 

SHINTO TABOOS AND NfVTHS 

Shinto kept its nalveti; it never developed a phiiosophy or a code 
of ethics. But It always had a keen sense of taboo, of ritual unclean- 
ness, as the two earliest Japanese books, writ ten in the eighth century 
A.D., show. Uncleanness could be contracted ,,. by contact with 
blood, diseases and corpses, and by incest and bestiality.... At the 
prwem day the common word for wound is kega, that is to say, 
dehlement. U is to this agelong insi stenee on the necassi ty for bodiiy 
punheauon that the Japanese nation owes its ingrained habit of 
personal cleanLiDess 4 

The two eighth-century books were intended as records, but the 
mtnds of their authors had not yet outgrown the stage where Jegends 
and myths, facts and dates blend quite happily. “Curious and numer- 
ous gods and goddesses are seen. After the birth of a series of divini¬ 
ties whom wc need not notice, the islands themselves and various 
gods representing the forces of nature come into existence as off¬ 
spring of a divine pair, Izanagi and his wife Izanami. Izanami dies, 
and Izanagi goes to the underworld to seek her. He finds her but 
angers her, aad returns without her to the upper world. He finds him¬ 
self contaminated by contact with the dead, and among other 
divimties, there are born, from the polluUoii which he washes off 
me Gi^dess of t^ Sim (Amaterasu), the God of the Moot, and the 
C(rf of Force, ^s ^t god, Susa-no-wo, was always wailing and 
Idling around; ncefields and mountainsides were wantonly dama^ 
y him—hc IS certaioly the storm-god. On one occasion, he offended 
his sister, the sun-goddess, so that she hid in a cave and refused to 
come out- The earth was dark in her absence, and the gods held a 
c^ssiltatjon as to howto persuade her. They told her that a greater 
g^dc^ than herself had been found, holding before her a mirror 
brightnesa^reflccied. She was tempted out. 
and the god S^onghaad seized the door so that she could not shut it 
again. Now the grandson of the sun-goddess wus sent to earth (Le.^ 
Ja^Ti> to r^e n. he was the first Mikado. To this day the three¬ 
fold msjgnw of the Emperor of Japan are a chaplet of jewels, a 
sword^nd the nwror that tempted his divine ancestress out of her 
cave. This represents another aspect of Shinto-^t is bound up with 

SJiS ^ therefore aiways been a very powerful 

political fac^tor m Japanese life. ^ ^ 


Ji^FAMESfl THOUGHT AND CUSTOMS 

Ii seems strange that the Japanese should not have aceumulated 
stones of the gods round their expenenee of earthquakes. With 
earthquakes making almost a runnmg accompaniment to their daily 
lives, and ivith their quick imagination, it is somewhat surprising 
that, in the words of Dr. Nitobe; “Popular rajrth attributes thcae 
earth spasms to the wriggling of a huge catHsb, living underground. 
But nobody thinks of fearing or worshipping this creature. It is 
treated as an object at which to poke fun.” But of the effect on 
architecture, he says: “Recent accurate observations have confirmed 
the agelong popular belief that, were it not for the fires which ensue, 
wooden houses withstand the shocks better than stone or brick 
structures.,,, It is a remarkable fact that the tall fi ve^torted pagoda 
has never been upset by a seismic disturbance. This is due to its 
construction being based on the principle of the wooden instrument 
known aslhednplexpendulumselsmograph. Itconsbts of an inverted 
pendulum, which in the case of the pagoda is the outer frame of the- 
tower, and an inner pendulum, the equivalent of which in the pagoda 
is the central suspended column, which does not touch the ground.“ 
Apart from pagodas, and Buddhist tempiGS of Chinese design, it 
almost seems that the Japanese did not want permaneEtce in their 
buildings^ they would abandon a house when a death occurred 
in it, and the great Shinto shrine at Is£ has been pulled down and 
rebuilt every twenty years. Their conception of architecture, in terms 
of timber,shin^ rords and temporariness, was altogether Jess solid 
than ours, differ^t also from that of China. 

CHINESE CULTURAL LNFLUENCES 

The Japanese people having the quick open mind of the child, 
with its eager admiration for the clever grown-up who can do so¬ 
ma ny things, Chinese civilizatkpn was the natural object of this^ 
admiration. Chinese knowledge and craftsmanship came into their 
ken through their trading contacts with Korea, for the peninst^ was 
almost midway between themselves and China proper. During the 
Han period, it belonged to China, and after the Han broke up, it 
continued to be indebted to her for its arts and learning. 

Among the Chinese immigrants were pr^essional scribes, and (he 
Japairese were Introduced to the idea of writing. So far, what history 
they possessed was stored in the memories of professional reciters. 
But for a long time, they made little or no attempt to learn to wrilt 
for themselves; writing meant the Chinese script, and though it 
filled the Chinese languugc, it was quite unsuitable for the Japan^e, 
In course of time various attempts were made to get over the diffi¬ 
culty, and two adaptations were worked out; these two are con¬ 

currently, thus multiplying the natural complexity of the script,^ 

Chinese books had, of course, come over with the other tbin^, 
and a knowledge of the Chinese classics soon had the same place in 
Japanese education as Latin and Greek classics in ours. Just as wt 
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have largely been content to regatd the Greeks as having origmated 
philosophy^ so the Japanese were content with Chinese thought. 

The Shinto list of “sins"—or rather^ taboos—classes together 
^breaking down of divisions between rtcefieldSp Gliing up iirigatioD 
channels, removing waterpipc$**t with ^^calantiLics throng the gods 
on high^^ and leprosy. The ritual impurity that puts the shedder of 
blood tjpder a taboo applies even to the man who operates on an 
abscess. Not only is there no distinction between moral and non- 
moral matters, but no distinction is made between intentional and 
inadvertent offences. The Chinese classics introduced the subject of 
ethics; and then came Buddhism. The Japanese began to think out 
their values. Buddhism presented to them a held of thought in which 
they had never been exercised, When^ in the middle of the sijtth 
century^ they decided to accept it, they exercised themselves so well 
that Japanese Buddhism came to stand alone^ It has been ioBuenced 
by Japanese political conditions and social customs, 

tea-drimlLng as a mnruAL 

Tea-came to mean even more to the Japanese that it did to> the 
Chinese. In the words of Okakura-Kakuso in 7^ Book of Tm- 
**Th^ hfleentb century saw Japan ennoble it [Le.^ teaj into a religion 
of nesthelicism ^^ a cult founded on the adoration of the beautiful 
among the sordid facts of everyday existence.. .. Under the patron¬ 
age of the Shogun Ashikaga-Yoshimasa, the tea ceremony is fully 
constituted and made into an independent and secular performance. 
... Tea with us became more than an idealism of the form of dri nks 
ing; it is a religion of the art of life." "The tea-room does not pretend 
to be other than a mere cottage—a straw hut, as we call it.. . . It is 
smaller than the smallest of Japanese houses, while the materials 
used in its constmetion are inteoded to give the suggestion of refined 
poverty. Yet ... the details have been worked out with care perhaps 
even greater than that expended ori... palaces and temples. ., , 
The garden path which leads .». to the tea-room... was intended 
to break connection with the outside worlcL . ,. One who ha$ 
trodden this garden path cannot fail to remember how his spirit, as 
he walked in the twilight of evergreens over the regular tnegularides 
of the stepping-stones, beneath which lay dried pine needles, and 
beside the mo$s-covored granite lanterns, became uplifted above 
ordinary thought. . .. Thus prepared, tbeguest wlil silently approach 
the sanctuary, and, if a samurai^ will leave his sword on the rack 
beneath the eaves, the tea-room being pre-eminently the bouse of 
peace. Then he wOl bend low and creep Inlo the room through a 
small door not more than three feet in heighL This proceeding was 
incumbent on oU guesu—high and low alike—and was Intended to 
inculcate humility.. , . The guests^ one by one, will enter noiselessly 
and lake their seats, first making obeisance to the picture or flower 
arrangemefit on the tokonoma (a slightly raised recess). The host 
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will not enter tlie room tiniil all the guests have seated themselves and 
quiet reigns, with nothing to break the silence save the note of the 
boiling water in the iron kettle. The kettle sings well, for pieces of 
iron are so arranged in the bottom as to produce a peculiar melody 
in which one may hear the echoes of a cataract muffled by clouds, of 
a distant sea breaking among rocks, of a rainstorm sweeping through 
a bamboo forest, or of the soughing of pines on some far-away hill. 

... Everything is sober in tint... the guests themselves have carefully 
chosen garments of unobtrusive colours., . , Not a particle of dust 
will be found in the darkest comer.., . One of the first requisites of 
a tea-master is the knowledge of how to sweep, clean and wash, for 
there is an art in cleaning and dusting." 

Tea was first brought into Japan during the T'ang period, when 
everything Chinese was ""the rogtt”“^lotlies, manners, habits , 
painting, verse-making, turns of speech. A new capital w'as built, 
copied minutely from the Tang capital, C’ hang-an. An attempt was 
also made to re-model the whole administration on Chinese lines; 
but the laws were unsuitable to Japanese life and were never applied. 

After the Tang there was less contact with China, and fewer 
Japanese went to the Chinese capital to study. They now had plenty 
of material for their thoughts to work upon, and could satisfy their 
own cultural needs without recourse to copying. 

PORTUGUESE LAND IN JAPAN 

Six hundred years passed, and then, in 1542 or thereabouts, a 
Chinese junk bound for Macao was blown oGT her course and made 
one of the Japanese islands instead. Aboard her were three Portu¬ 
guese passengers. 

These first Europeans to land in Japan were armed with arque¬ 
buses; the idea of firearms appealed tremendously to the military- 
mind^ Japanese, and they started immediately to make them for 
themselves. Firearms did not displace swords, which continued to be 
the standard weapon, carried by all who had the privilege of bearing 
arms, but they chang^ the character of fortifications; a technique of 
massive stonework was developed. 

One of these Portuguese later went to Goa, taking two Japane« 
with him, of whom one, called Anjlro or Yajiro, there met St. Francis 
Xavier, and became a Christtan. This first Japanese Christian per¬ 
suaded the pioneer Jesuit to come to Japan, in 1549. Christianity 
soon made headway. The Japanesc^took kindly to it; indeed, tnany 
of them thought at fiist that it was simply a new sect of Buddhism. 
Those in power were anxious to foster good relations with Europeans 
for trade reasons. Commerce with the foreigners was going to be 
enormously worth while, they felt, and they noticed that the Jesuits 
were treated with respect by their merchant compatriots. 

Bat it was not long before the Japanese began to feel that their 
Welcome was not meiitied by the Europeans. They noticed that when 
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one of their own feudal families became Cbnstian, it oftcti perse¬ 
cuted Buddhist monks within its fief; they heard that in Europe 
different sorts of Christians massacred and tortured each other, as 
opportunity occurred; in Japan Franciscans, Dominicans and August 
tinians schemed against each other and the Jesuits, It was the same 
with commercial as with missionary rights. The Portuguese wanted 
to keep Spanish vessels out of Japanese ports, and both Portuguese 
and Spanish hated the sight of the pertinacious Dutch. 

In the first years of the seventeenth century, a vessel blown out of 
her course entered Japanese waters. She had on board the pilot- 
major of her squadron, an Englishman named Will Adams, Adams' 
letters home are quaint and interesting; after voyaging for several 
years over both the Atlantic and the Pacific, Adams and the remnant 
of his exhausted crew found themselves at Japan, Adams was 
brought before leyasu, virtual head of the state, who “shewed vs 
great friendship. For he gaue vs an house a lande, where we landed 
our sicke men, and had all refreshing that was needfull. . ., He 
demaunded of me, of what countrey we were. ... He demaunded 
also as concerning the wanes betweene the Spaniard or Foningall 
and our countrey, and the reasons; the w^hich I gave him to vnder- 
stand of ad things, which he was glad to heare^ as it seemed to me/" 

RELATIONS WITH HOLLAND AND ENGLAND 

As a result of these conversations, leyasu decided to throw over 
the South European states and encourage Holland and En^and. In 
a letter to a member of one of the London Worshipful Companies, 
Will Adams, now some years resident in Japan, says: “ ,. . And what- 
soeuer the wourshipfuU company shall have need m Japan, it shalbe 
accomplished. This E dare insver; for the emperour and the kiiige 
(j.4*., leyasu) hath mad me such promts.” Hitherto Japan had found 
it impossible to get the foreigners' trade without admitting their 
infiuence, for traders and missionaries were conipatric>tE+ 

There was henceforth a cooling-off on the part of the authorities 
towards the missionaries, though native Christians, and foreigners 
who did not draw official attention to themselves, were left in peace, 
fn time, (he sentiment of the government changed to crti^hing per¬ 
secution. Anyone who did not register at a Buddhist or Shinto 
temple was considered guUty of Christianity and was Uahle to the 
death penalty. 

On the commercial and iMliti^al side, this policy took the form of 
the forbidding of any foreign vessel, other than Dutch, to enter a 
Japanese port. Japanese were forbidden to build a ship big enough 
for an ocean passage. Any Japanese who did leave the country dared 
not return. Thus was Japan guarded against the outside world, and 
thus she remained sealed up for over two centuries, until 135J. 

Considering the horror felt by the Japanese at the mere idea of 
their beloved country coming under foreign domination, they held 
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their hand Tor a long time before adopting an and-foreign policy. 
Only once had they experienced actual invasion, three hundred years 
before the Europeans came, when Kublai Khan had made two big 
efforts, without success, to conquer Japan. The whole nation had to 
forget its local allegiances in the bi^er single loyalty to countiy, 
and the crisis cnade a htsUng impression on their consciousness. 

EMPERORS AND SHOOUNS 

This nationa! consciousness was a mixtu/c of loyalty to the nation 
and enthusiastic allegiance to a number of feudal lords^ between whom 
the country was divided. Japan’s political structure was in origin 
that of a number of independent clans, in which the chieftainship and 
other positions, and even the right of livelihood, were all determined 
by heredi^. Such a system does not lend itself to centralized govern¬ 
ment, which must involve obedience to people of other clans; and 
when, probably in the first century B,c.“-though the old-time 
Japanese historians put the date six hundred years earlier—one chn 
began to dominate others until its chiefs could call themselves the 
Emperors of Japan, the political outlook of the Japanese changed very 
little. 

The overlordship of the Emperors could hardly have lasted 
through the endless contending of the great families, had it not been 
for the habit of niind by which hereditary rights remained unques¬ 
tioned. Rivals rent the country with civil war as they strove for 
power, but made no attempt to take the title of Emperor from its 
hereditary holder. Supreme political power was nearly always in the 
hands of one or other noble family; the periods of Japanese history 
arc even spoken of by the name of the clan in power. After 1192, the 
men who ruled thus from behind the throne were called “Shogun", 
or General. In the early eighteenth century a bold Japanese lamented: 
*"Thc sovereign, while cKcupying so high a pbcC; has nevertheless been 
degraded to the intellectual level of a woman. The real power has 
passed into the hands of servants who, though they have never 
actually claimed the title, yet are sovereigns in fact. . . /* He blames 
the foreign Chmesc customs; but feudalism always means the 
rivalry of powerful families, and this, being held back from open 
usurpation of the throne, found its outlet in becoming the power 
behind the throne. Actually the habit extended beyond the single 
stage of shogun-bchind-emperor, and sometimes the Shogun would 
be a minor* another man having the power as bis “regent'\ At ooe 
point, the “regents"" were themselves puppets. 

In the middle of the last century, when Japan opened herself to 
Western influence, theShogunate was, by common consent, abolished. 
But the habit of mind engendered by it served a purpose; it helped 
Japanese to grasp the Western idea of the constitutional monarch 
ruling through miDisters. There are, indeed, a number of factors 
that make It easier for Japan than China to handle modem Western 
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thing} and ideas. Like ourseives, the Ja|»nese live on island$, olf 
the coast of a great continent to which they are indebted for aii they 
possess; they are accustomed to taking things from abroad and 
adapting. But the Chinese are themsehes the authors of their 
civilization, and are not so ready to import 

Feudalism was also aboJished when Japan decided on Westerniza¬ 
tion, and in L$£9, all castles had to be surrendered to the central 
government, which now preserves them as national treasures. They 
mostly date from the first half of the seventeenth century, when t he 
then Shogun (leyasu. Will Adams’ patron) decreed that each lord 
might only have one castle, all outlying ones to be destroyed. This 
brought into being magnificent buildings, for now they had to be 
spacious enough, to house the garrisons and stores brought in from 
the demolished forts, and formidable, seeing their owner relied 
entirely on the one fortress. The civUian population looked respect¬ 
fully at the splendour of great walls, rising from water, and upturned 
gables ag^nst the sty—and th^ set up shop at the gales. Thus 
urbanization followed, people settled round the new casUes and made 
their living Supplying the wants of the arms-bcaring caste, the 
samurai, who now no Longer worked in the fields, but stayed close 
to their master. 

These samurai were both a glory and a danger. Their loyalty was 
to their lord, not to the nation. On the other hand, their code of 
honour, "Bushido”, the "Way of knights”, gave expression to the 
immense capacity of the Japanese for devotion; by applying Japanese 
courtesy to warfare, it produced chivalry. The samurai were given 
to vendettas, duels and brawls; but the maintenance in their lives of 
a balanced duality thought and action~as from the mental wort 
of Buddhist meditation, they passed to fencing exercises and archery, 
was truly Japanese. 

DCALrrV OF JAPANESE CHARACTER 

This iwo-sidedness of the Japanese character is very difficult for 
Europeans to understand. The same people who brought sword¬ 
making to a fine art keep a genend holiday when the cherry-blossom 
comes out; the people who have lavbhed thought and study on the 
refinements of landscape gardening have developed cheap mass pro¬ 
duction on a huge scale and utilized all the armaments of modem 
warfare for an industrial and territorial expansion unrelated to 
the old culture. The latest developments of Western science are 
welcomed with an enthusiasm wfaicfi does nothing to abate the 
devout reverence paid to the divine origin of the Mikado. General, 
adimral, millionaire, peasant and mechanic alike hold fast to the 
national worship of the descendant of Jtmmu, grandson of the 
Sun-Goddess, Amaterasu, who was sent down from heaven to 
govern mankind. 
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ISLAM AND CHRISTENDOM 

CHAPTER 38 

THE SPLENDOUR OF ISLAM 

Our study of the great Eastern nations has taken us far afield, and 
their stories have outrun the records of the West. Greece and Rome 
alike had felt the inSuence of Persia, Alexander had led the Mace¬ 
donian spearmen and the Greek trader into the Punjabi and contact 
between India and the Graeco-Roman world was not broken till 
Mohammed kindled Arabia with his doctrine and his warriors went 
out to attack the Christian and Hindu worlds. Turks and Tartars 
became the mllitaat disciples of the Arabian prophet, and bore his 
teachings into the older civilizations that lay west of them. But 
China lived her life apart Nomads from beyond the Wall attacked 
her; preachers came from India to bring men to the Way of Gautama 
Buddha; but the continuity of Chinese life was unbroken by these 
foreign induences. So of necessity her story has been traced down to 
the days when the long sea-routes were opened and the sailors of 
Europe and North America reached the const of China and made 
their contact with the island-harbours of isolated Japan. 

THE DIXEL OF EAST AND y^TST 
We must now go back to the beginning of the eighth century and 
take up the records of the Mediterranean lands and their neighbours 
in w^tern Asia. The five earliest parts of our history have illus¬ 
trated the persistent clash between the two groups from the days 
when Egypt struggled with Hyksos and Assyrians down to the fatal 
triumph of Heraclius over the Kingdom of Persia, The same great 
theme dominates the medieval scene; but now the spirit of the East 
and that of the West are represented by two rival faiths—fsLam, the 
product of Arabia, and Christianity, which despite its Syrian origin 
was, in the details of its development, purely European. The history 
of the period which stretches from the victories of Mohammed's 
earliest successors to the middle of the thirteenth cer^tury, is pre- 
dominandy concerned with the clash between the two faiths and the 
cultures to which they gave rise. They reacted continuously upon one 
another, and struggled ceaselessly for (he control of western Asia, 
northern Africa and Europe. In this direction or in that, attack 
and counter-attack succeeded one another with hardly a pause 
throughout the period. 

At the close of the seventh century, Islam was on the aggressive, 
and it was still uncertain whether the civilized society so painfully 
built up by the Greeks and Ronaans, and so deeply undermined by 
the infiltration of barbarians from the northi would nut M into 
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irremediable niin before its first onrush, Already many times in 
human history the fierce populations of Aiabi®, condemned to misery 
and poverty so long as they remained in the arid wastes that covert 
so much of their vast country, had been tempted by the fertility 
and accumulated wealth of happier lands. When Syria, Egypt and 
Mesopotaima were controlled by peoples capable of vigorous defence, 
the Arabs were kept within their bounds; but with a weakening of 
the harriers, there would follow an outpouring similar to those which 
had overthrown great civilizations in earlier ages. Mohammed gave 
the Arabian tri^ the political unity necessary to make them formid¬ 
able just at a time when the Empires of Byantium and Persia had 
exhausted one another, His rellgiofi, the keynote of which was/rfam, 
personni surrender to the will of God, provided them with a rallying 
cry and with just the discipline and capacity for co-operation that the 
wild tribes needed for success in war. 

ARAB CONQUEST IN THE WEST 

Under the able Leadership of Mohammed's successors the Arab 
raiders gave up plundering forays, and established themselves as 
ruling aristocracies in the valleys of the NiJe and the Euphrates, in 
Syria, and along the south coast of the Mediterranean, In every case 
their success was made possible by the feebleness of the resistance. 
Without fanaiicism.they offered a leligion far simpler and more casDy 
intelligible than the form of Christianity taught by the Greeks; since 
adherence to it was rewarded by immunity from taxation and the 

promise of participation in future loot, converts became numerous_ 

so numerous indeed as to cause some emhairassraeQt to the tax- 
collectors. By 700 the Arabs ruled from the Tigris to the Atlantic 
U remained for them to extend their rub to the European mainland ' 

In 711, a great host of the Berber inhabitants of Africa, under 
leaders of Arab origin, crossed from Ceuta into Spain, over the suait 
which still takes its name from Tarik, their first Jeader. They won an 
Ksy tnumpb. The ruling classes in Spain, descended from the West 
Gothic lavadera of the fifth century, were divided amongst themselves 
and out of sympathy with the native population. There was Httle 
or no organized government. Roderick, the nominal king, was 
dcfesited Aod and a single year sufficed to put the southent half 
of Spain at the conquerors’ feet. Even the towns offered little resis¬ 
tance, for the numerous Jews lo them preferred the toleraot rule of 
Moslems to the persecution which they sometimes suffered under the 
Chris linns. By 717 the invaders had penetrated the north-east and 
had reached the Pyrenees, but as the mountain valleys of the north 
and north-west contained nothing lo attract, no systamatic aticmpt 
was made then or later to catiquer tbenL ChrLstban rukrs there 
retained their independence, and gradually grew io strength, until, 
wntunes later, they emerged as the fighUng princes of Aragon and 
Navarre, ajid cventusUy recovered all that had been losL 
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Meanwhile a $til] more threatening advance was being made in the 
East. As we have seen, the outlying dependencies of the Greek 
Empire had quickly fallen before the raiders. After the capture of 
Egypt, the Arabs took to the sea and ravaged the islands of the eastern 
Mediterranean almost without hindrance. In Asia Minor attacks 
and counter-attacks continued with tittle pause for a hundred years. 
Upon the Greek mainland of Europe, the real danger-point, the 
Moslems could as yet make no impression. 

CONSTANTINOPLE PBOTECTS THE CHRI^IAN' FAtTU 

The firmly rooted nationally of the Greeks constituted an impreg¬ 
nable fortress, with Constantinople as its citadel. After a series of 
preliminary attacks, the really formidable onslaught was made by 
sea and land in 717. Defended by the soldier-emperor Leo, the bul¬ 
wark held, and the attack was not seriously renewed. Only the 
imagination can conj^ture what might have followed if Constanti¬ 
nople had fallen at this time. Behind it the whole of eastern Europe 
Jay without organization or defence, and only faintly tinctured here 
and there with Christianity. The Moslem faith might well have been 
Spread through the Balkans to Hungary and Russia as rapidly and as 
easily us it had consumed North Africa and Spain, As it was, the east 

Europe was given seven centuries of respite. 

fly this time the original impulse which had driven the Arabs so far 
a field had tost much of its force. Not only were there feuds between 
rival Arab leaders, but ako between Arabs and the races whom they 
had ^sted in their cause. The further its successes took it from 
Arabia, the less excluswiy Arab the movement became. Ardently 
Mohammedan it remained, but the characteristics which it assumed 
tended increasingly to be those of the country occupied. The con¬ 
quests in the tatter part of the seventh century had been conducted 
by the Umayyad dynasty, descended from the ruling caste of Mecca. 
These called themselves by the title of Caliph, or successor of 
Mohammed, and ruled from Damascus. The rival house of the 
Abbasids, however, representing the actual family of Mohammed, in 
their struggle with the Umaj^ds for supremacy, won the Persians 
to their side. In 750, with this assistance, theyndestroyed their rivals 
and seized the CaUphaic. The Abbasid victoiy was in cfTcct a vkiory 
of Persians over Arabs. Baghdad replaced Damascus as the capital, 
and it was from the E’Orsians, the better educated and more cuftivated 
race, rather than from the Arabs, that Islam in the East took its 
prevailing hue. Similarly Egypt soon fell away from the rest under 
the rule of the Fatimilcs, who clainicd descent from Mohammed's 
son-in-law Alt and who also called themselves Caliphs. Sparrt 
remained under Umayyad rule for many centuries, and became more 
Berber or Moorish than Arab. Though out of sympathy whh the 
Caliph of Baghdad, and oRcn hostile to him, the Spanish Umayyads 
did not claim the title of Caliph until the tenth centwy; long before 
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then, Islam as an attacking force had lost sJJ cohesion. Within a 
century of the Prophet's death, the various provinces had become 
practically separate polidcal units. 

Thus when the time carae for an advance from Spain into Gaul, the 
moT^nieiit was no longer supported or controlled from the East, and 
Spain itself was very far from being subdued. In Gaul, however, 
there were rich convents and churches to loot, and in the south at any 
rate little organized resistance to overcome. The Gothic Duke of 
Aquitaine was overthrown in 733, and the Moors, now reinforced 
by recruits from Spain, advanced to the vicinity of Tours, Here, 
however, as at Constantinopie, they encountered a reaQy vigorous 
defence. The Franks were not so firmly rooted a nation as ibe Greeks, 
but under Charles Manel they proved strong enough to beat back 
the weakening Moslem attack in a great battle near Poitiers. The 
laidiog impulse gradually faded out, and after 730, in the West as 
in the East, a halt was called. Except for raids from Africa upon 
Sicily and the south of Italy, which continued forthreecentmies more, 
Islam and Christendom settled down into comparative stability 
behind roughly drawn frontiers, each to develop on its own lines. 
Before the contest was renewed, Europe had recovered largely from 
the anarchic state in which the first Moslem onslaught had found it, 
while in Spain, in North Africa and in Persia, Islam used the respite 
to develop a brilliant culture. 

Although Islam was quickly divided into two, and subsequently 
into three. Caliphates, each of which naturally tended to take colour 
from the subject races which it contained, the types of civilization 
developed ir the three continued for centuries to show many features 
in common. This was, no doubt, due in pan to the habit, general 
throughout tsbm, of making pitgrimages to the sacred shrine of 
Mecca, where men of high and low estate regularly mingled. 

MOSLEM TRADE AND SEA-POWER 

There were, however, other means of contact The first period of 
Arab conquest had been destructive;, especially in Egypt, but the 
conquerom everywhere restored peace during the eighth century, 
They assimilated the knowledge of the conquered people with 
remarkable rapidity and began the work of reconstruction. Every¬ 
where they were glad to preserve the Christian popubtion and, in 
return for tribute, granted it complete religious freedom. The Chris¬ 
tians steadily ditninbhed in numbers. Yet, as late as IlOO, there 
were still forty-seven Christian bishops in North Africa, A hundred 
years later, when Cordova was reconquered by the Christians from 
the north of Spain, the churches were found to be still in use and 
undespoiled. This contemptuous tolerance, and the complete absence 
of prejudice against intermarriage between the newcomers and the 
older inhabitants, made for the rapid fusion of the races and a 
general restoration of the arts of peace. 
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During the eighth and okith centtiries^ cammence spring up on an 
exteii$iv«: scale, for the Arabs took to the sea much more readily than 
ibe early Teutonic invaders of the Roman Bmpire bad done. Bar¬ 
barian Europe had to await the iafusioo of Norse blood before 
resuming coruiaetciaJ life on any considerable scale. In 650 the 
western Mediterranean was a silent Lake, ordy the Greeks in the East 
continuing the old commercial tradition. By 800 it was again 
becoming a great highway, keeping the two halves of Islam tn con¬ 
tact nothwithstanding the polidcal sepaiatton. Cotton and cloth 
from Egypt, sUk from the E^t, and gold and ivory from the interior 
of Africa were exchanged in Spain for Gg^^ wine and oil^ timber, 
copper and iron, just as they bad been in Roman days. Commeri^ 
sprang up with Christian states as weli^ for reladons with them were 
not always hostile. With the Greek merchant of Constantinople and 
AmalG much trade was done, and even with those of Pisa and Nai- 
bonne, where Jews sometimes acted as intermediaries. After 850, 
when the Norse adveaturers appeared in the Mediterranean, they 
found piracy easy to combine with commerce, seUing in Tunis or 
Tripoli the booty ^d captives on the banks of Seine or Trent. 
The bulk of M^iteirancan shipping, however^ remained for three 
centuries in Modern hands. 

MOSLEM CENTRES OF LEARNING 

The recovery of commerce served to maintain some degree of 
uniformity in the Moslem world, but it had other reacGons of equal 
consequence. Upon it was based a highly developed industry, and 
on that in turn a degree of wealth that enabled Baghdad, Cairo and 
Cordova to become centres of elegance and learning at a time when 
western Europe was only just emerging from barbaric degradation. 
From the Creeks in Egypt and Syria, the Moslems absorbed much of 
the Greek tradition of systematic thinking and logical reasoning. 
Though rejecting parts of the teaching of Plato, they were partku' 
larly attracted by the works of Aristotle, in which he sou^t to dis¬ 
cover laws of general application by the close study of nature^ These 
works and others they translated into Arabic, and learning his 
method, they made considerable advances in such sciences as 
chemistry, physics and medicine. 

Two Moslem thinkers must be mentioned. Avicenna of Baghdad, 
who died in 1037 and who is said to have written over a hundred 
treatises, may be called the founder of modem medical science and 
of the practical treatment of disease. Some of his works, mainly 
valuable because based on his own clinical observations, were trans¬ 
lated later into Latin by Spanish Jews and in 1650 were still in use m 
University textbooks in north Europe. The taGucnce of Averroes of 
Cordova in the twelfth century was to prove still greater. It was his 
comiiientarjcs on Aristotle, introduced into France, also by Jews, in 
the thirteenth century, which called the attenGon of the West to the 
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vdue oflo^cal thought on Greek lines, and but for that discovery 

fi? of modem scieoti- 

nc thought and expenment. 

nnH^ Moslems from the Greeks 

!v ^ iaveution of Algebra, the basis of so 

proccMes. The so^aUed Arabic numerals they 
mvcmion of the nought they 
the d^imal system, thus eromioijsly simplifying all 

nor^l^^h' 'fi M the Greeks also came their astro- 

. is field ^ well they made innumerable discoveries, later to 

^ transmitted to Europe. Jn the details of daily life the Greek in- 
fluence onthem was profound. We talk of Turkish haths. They were 
the normal ^ths of the Roman Empire, which were still commonly 
u^ in rte Grak world, though long since abandoned in the bar- 

leamt their use, preserved it and trass- 
muted It to the Turk, from whom we borrowed it. Turkish carpels 
are IhOM on^nally woven in Constantinople and in Persia and 
copied throughout the Moslem world at a time when our anc«tors 
were content with rushes laid on bare earth. ncesiors 

ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATION 

began by taking over and con- 
v^i^ng the existing Christian churches. Soon, however, they beZ 
o build ^nations of them, taking columns and capitals from ru^s 
jommg them with round arches and ornamenting them with marble 
^blets, ^ter they built pointed and horse'shoe arches, the latter 

ultimately carried through 
Africa to the East as far as India. The dome, a feature of Persian 

xk'" Of Justinian, wat aJso fr^ 

The Moslems invented no new structural style in their architecture 
brilliance of the decoration whkh they applied they have 
Mver b«n surpassed. For ornament, since the representation^f the 
hurnan form had been forbidden by MobacSSl 

rampant among the Christians),Sh4 ns^geo- 
memcai deigns earned out in Byzantine glass or marble mosaic ^ 
^Myooml^ plaster work, derived from Persia tut sUIt 
MUed Arab^ue, often with texts from the Koran impressed wilh 

?hl"fra'^L^Jf^Mmra obtained brilliant effects by 

if^ ^ contrasung colours m the cells of the honcvcomb 

as^rira foofing. Such buildings 

in,., graat mosques at Cordova and Cairo rank amona the mo(St 

"b'SLTT.'”'’ “ *”“• "f iMr 

rags, similar m style, were equally elaborate and as opulently deco- 
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rated. They coritaSncd luxurious pavilions and balls of audience, 
arranged round courts, and bathiooms and gardens were provided 
on an equally lavish scale* 

Their arts were similarly a fusion of Greek, Persian and Egyptian 
inHuenceSp subject here too in early days to a dislike of portraying the 
human face or form, even in secular buildings. Painting and sculp¬ 
ture therefore did not develop fsr^ but in the making of porcelain, 
glass-ware, book-bindings and jeweUery they reached great heights. 
Their weapons obtained early fame. In Damascus and Toledo, steel 
sword-blades were produced of a quality unequalled until ihe nine¬ 
teenth century, and inlaid with gold and silver ""arabesques"". Such 
articles as thesei together with brocades and rugs* ivories and htou^, 
armour and leather-work, gradually found their way from Spain and 
Egypt into France and north Italy during the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. They were eagerly sought after by the wealthy, and as far 
as possible imitated. The later growth of similar arts in Europe owed 
as much to this source as it did to the development of direct traffic 
with the Greeks of Constantinople. 

The immense luxury of the lives of the well-to-do gave scope to 
umumerahlc industries* such as the manufacture of silk* cotton and 
woollen cloth, carpets, cushions* curtains and furniture, and, in 
addidoD* paper, as yet unknown in Europe outside Spain* but of great 
importance to the growth of learning. In Cordova alone there were at 
one time thirteen thousand weavers. A city of two hundred thousand 
houses, it was the home of all kinds of leather-workers, hence called 
cord-wainers in England. 

AGRICULTURE AND EDUCATEON 

Their agriculture, like that of their predecessors In timdcquately 
watered countries^ was based on large-scale irrigation. This science, 
learned In Mesopotamia^ Egypt and other parts of North Africa, was 
introduced into Spain, or at least widely extended thcrCn For its 
practice, law-abiding and peaceful conditions of life are neces^iy ; 
few things more easUy perish from misuse or neglect than dams and 
canals. For centuries, these cotidiUons prevaLEed, and a huge peasant 
population became dependent upon ihclrrigatiou works. The vine was 
widely cdtivated, in spite of Mohamm^'s veto on the use of wlne^ 
cotton, rice and sugar were also grown in Africa and Spain, When 
$elded order vanished* so also did the prosperity, and as the irriga¬ 
tion works decayed, much of the population also disappeared from 
once thickly popul^d dislricls in MesopotEmia^ in North Africa 
and in large areas of southern Spain. 

Education was widely disused. Flourishing universities existed in 
Baghdad and Cairo in the tenth century, and at Cordova before the 
end of the eleventh; in the twelfth* mast Spaniards could read and 
write* a contrast with England or France at the time. Poetry was 
the most popular branch of general culture, and a copious ballad 
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liieraturft of the time, treating of love and war, has survived. There 
WM ^$o so^e Pp^fy of a grave and reflective type; one masterpiece, 
Rubd^dt of Omar Khayyim, 3 Persian work of the eleventh 
lasting fame, Hlsloiy and geography were widely 
cultivated, as readers of the Arabian 
^ghts will know, though they were Persian rather than Arabian. 

T,i..L-r“ P®P®'' was cheap, it could be 
^ nifitli and tenth centurieSp studeDts^ 

^ Baghdad of Haroun-al- 
R^hid and the Cordova of Abdenahman HI, At the latter, besides 

IS said to have contained 
thousand volumes, aU catalogued and richly bound, 
normal hobby of the wcJl-to^o, In each 
everyday life was a mixture of Arabic with the 
gue of the ^nquered race—m Spain the debased Latin of late 
Rornan The official language, however, was everywhere the 
Ar^ic of Koran. In this, East and West communicated and all 
imfwrtant books were wniteo. Hence, when new knowledge or fresh 
p^ucts wrere introdu^ mto Europe from the Moslem world 
Arabic words were us^ to designate them, such as algebra and rero’ 
coffee and cotton, sofa and tariff. ' 

^ effort of the imagination is required for us to realize the wealth 
flk population w^ch had grown up so rapidly in districts 

such as Persia, Mesopotamia, North Africa and southern Spain-^ 
known to us tonjay as sparsely-inhabited and in part desert— 
and stdl more to grasp the contrast between their civitiaed and ordered 
life Md the conditions then prevailing in the western parts of Chris- 
sJ^d the cultured genUeman of Baghdad or Cordova 

and the ruthless bar^^f tenth-century France or Germany, little 
compar^n IS possible. The Arabian conquerors had accomoiished 
much of what Alexander the Great bad aimed at. They had fused 

long heritage of both m an imposing edifice. Their empire was as 

won Iho anal viaoiy. Was it to dominaie the fiitnre of jniinltind? 

FUNDAMENTAL WEAKNESSES OF ISLAM 

L^kmg back even at its greatest days, we can detect more than 

whieh^Mrt^^”^ ^^‘'Cture of Islam. The discipline 

which Moharnmirf imposed upon his foQoweis, and the institution 

^ ® fighting race, were of less value in an 
^ ® brought out none of that sdf-reliance and love 

^ !hJ‘J^^of which were among the main contributions 

Scandinavia to the common stock of 

i<lea] which 

P^*^,f^ChrisiiaTiinonasticism—and indeed Christianity in senerai 
P K rge families for the ablest and moat vigorous men, but 
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Ldi planted none of Utat capacity for self-regitLattoD and self-restraint 
which prevents races from fallJiig into physical and menta] decline. 

Islam, morcsjver, left all women in a position of servile subjection 
to their men. No positions of responsibility were open to them. It 
was a condition of respectability that they should nowhere appear in 
public. None of that idealism attached to them which has always been 
implied in the Christianattitude. Throughout Chrbtendomt he respect 
and worship paid to the Virgin Mother were reflected in a general 
reverence for her sex. In the eyes of the Church as a whole^ they were 
the equals of and in all ages were granted equal religious fights* 
Some rose to positioiis of great influence as the consorts of important 
rulers, as owners of property in their own right, or M abb^s^ of 
large nunneries; and what had always been the attitude of the Church 
was later reinforced by the teachings of Chivalry. In Islam^ on the 
other hand, women remained mere chatteb; and where that attitude 
prevailed, the possibilities of a culture to which women couldp as in 
the Westp make their own special contrihutiOQ were very limited* 

SUPEKIORTTY OF CHRlSllAN TEACHING 

Islam, moreover, tended inevitably towards autocracy. The 
Caliphs, claiming to rule In the name of God, could brook no Limita- 
lions to their power. They must be absolute, or faU. Such a system 
allowed no scope for the doctrine that civU rulers were responsible to 
their subjects or that they bad duties as well as HghtSp In the religion 
of Mohammed there was no encouragement of work as a wise 
discipline, nor any teaching of the value of human personaUty as 
such, leading gradually, as Christian teaching did, to the ultimate 
extinction of slavery. Yet if drudgery Is the lot of slaves, it becomes 
undignified for freemen to labour, and no work is undertaken except 
for the remuneration and independence which it brings. In such a 
system the slave-owning class may well have wealth and leisure, and 
may thus produce a brUUant culture, but it carries in it the seeds of 
iuevitable decay. Above ah, in the absence of any ideal of self- 
sacrifice or self-restraint, there was no feeling that obligations lay on 
those who were possessed of wealth* and no check to the reckless 
indulgence of luxury. 

On the other hand, however hideously debased it may have been 
in barbarian Europe, Christianity had embedded in it idcab that are 
probably necessary to the foundations of an enduring clvil^tion— 
those of sacrifice and restraints It was capable at its best of inspiring 
its adherents for the service of their fellows and of bringing the 
highest motives to bear on mundane affaiis^ Granted that its loftiest 
principles have never yet been put into very general application, they 
have nevertheless from time to time come far enough to the front to 
exert no influence on social and industrial life very different fro m that 
of its rival, and to that extent they supply the reason why Christian 
culture survived when that of Islam fcIL A civilisation founded on 
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sudi principles was slower to develop than that of Islam, birt it 
rested on a base, as was to be proved in the next few centuries. 

By the ^ginning of the eleventh century, Islam seemed rapidly to 
be falling into decay. In the East the decline was checked, but not in 
the West, In Spain the wealthy classes ceased to be wairiots. Even 
figbtiiig was left to slaves. Racial discord between Berbers and Arabs 
there had always been. Now classr'feeUng was added, A slave 
revolt marked the beginning of the end. The Western Caliphate 
broke up in 1031 into a ntunber of {Ktly kingdoms which constantly 
fought amongst themselves, and with settled order there vanished 
the irrigation ^tem upon w'hich prosperity depended. The local 
kingdoms were attacked by the Christian states of the northern 
mountains, which had never been altogether suppressed, and the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries saw a steady sequence of Christian 
rictories. Though Spain never shook itself enOTely free from oriental 
Influences, by 1250 Islam was in f ull retreat. 

THE COMING Of THE SEUUKS 

In the East, signs of a similar decline were visible. Here, however, 
the process of disintegration was arrested by the coming of the 
Seljuks in the eleventh century. We Itave already watched the advance 
of this race of fighting leaders. At first they seemed to threaten the 
Islamic culture with complete mjn. Though less susceptible than the 
Arabs had iKcn to civilizing influences, they soon absorbed something 
of their subjects* learning. The provinces were administered by FOr- 
Sian viziers, such as Nizam-ul-MuIk. the friend of Omar; under them 
literature and science continued for a time to flourish. Their real 
contribution to Islam was that at a critical moment they re-united in 
a single realm a vast area stretching from Aljghanistan to the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and renewed in it the military ardour which had marked 
the earlier ages of their faith. The defeat of Diogenes Rom anus at 
Manzikcrt in 1071 meant the permanent loss to Christendom of Asia 
Minor, and opened once more the way to Constantinople itself. 

CHAPTER 39 
THE GREAT ANARCHY 

It was to the Franks, and tn an even greater degree to the Greeks, 
that Europe owed her respite. Of all the barbarian chieftains who 
had established themselves among the debris of the Roman Empire^ 
none but Clovis maiuged to found an enduring state. The Mero- 
vingiaii kings, as his successors were called, maintained the Frankish 
donuiti for nearly three centuries. This success they owed to no 
merit of their own. Each kiog followed the Teutonic tradition of 
dividing the inheritance among his sons, who fought each other for 
the spoils. In character, and even is physique, they went from bad 
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to wornH until at tht be^nniug of the eighth century they had ceased 
to wieJd power, and had become no more lhao crowned figure-heads, 
mere symbols of royal authority, “Nothing was left to the king'*, 
says a chronicler, ^^except the namei He sat oq his throne, gave 
audience to envoys* and dismissed them with the answers w hich he 
had been schooled to give. He had nothing to call his own but one 
small residence and a not numerous retinue.” Yet an aura of sanctity 
clung round the kingly office, its holders commanded the loyalty and 
obedience of the Frankish warriors by right of descent. No usurper 
dared claim to oust the revered family so firmly established. 

thl: foundation of a great prankish dynastv 

The wielding of the kingly power, the right to make decisions and to 
lead in the king^s name, feU into the hands of the chief of the king^s 
household, the Mayor of the Palace; and this office was held in turn 
by four members of a remarkable family. Its founderp Pippinp who 
became Mayor of the Palace in 622, married hb daughter to one for 
whom it was claimed that he was descended from a Roman senatorial 
family. His grandson p Pippin 11, also Mayor, was the father of Charles 
Martel, who led the Franks against the Moors ift 732, and the great¬ 
grandfather of Charlemagne. It was^ the vigorous leadeTship and 
unfailing resource of this family that ensured the permanence of the 
Frankish realm amongst so much that was transient. Teutonic by 
language and sentiment, but claiming also the prestige lhat attached 
to Roman ancestry, they were well fitted to take the lead in that 
fusion of barbarian and Roman culture which fostered the growth of 
a new civilization lipon the ruins of the old. They were m truth 
neither Frank nor Roman;, neither Teulonk: nor Gallic, but the 
pioneers of a new Europe, which was to be the product of both. 

The Mayors of the Palace maintained and strengthened the 
tradition, founded by Clovis, of close alliance with the Roman 
Church* Most of the other l^rbarian tribes, as for example, the 
Lombards and the West Goths, had learnt their Christianity from 
Arian teachers. They were slow to abandon the heresy, and were 
accordingly debarred from friendly relations with the Catholic 
population. The Franks on the other hand were regarded by the 
Christian bishops and their fiocks not as heretics, but as friendly 
defenders. Intermarriage with their subjects became possible, and 
with it the rise of a new stock, derived* like the house of Pippin, from 
barbarian and Roman. 

But both the Cbureh and Carolingjans, as Pippin's descendants 
were calledp gained more immediate advantages from their alliance. 
The Lombard Invaders of North Italy, from the momcfit of their 
arrival, had taken up an attitude towards the Church exactly con¬ 
trary to lhat of the Franks, In 700 ihc Bishops of Rome were already 
in the posifioi] of being the political rulers of oeniral Italyi That 
posirion, however, would soon be lost if the Lombards became the 
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masters of the ‘whole peninsula-. The Greek Bmperots were far away, 
and were themselves no friendis. of the I^pacy; and ii was to the 
Franks that the Popes appealed. After Charles Martel had defeated 
the Moor^ at Poitiers. Gregory III sent the keys of St Peter's tomb 
to the conqueror, with the request that he would defend him from 
the Lombards, Charles refused—he had too much else on band—but 
the alliance was maintained. A few years later Pippin 111, who had 
sucewded Charles, propounded to Pop* Zachaiias the momentous 
question—^who should be king, he who had the title but no power, 
or he who had the power without the title? Zacharias returned the 
required answer, and accordingly in 751 the last of the Merovings was 
deposed, and in the Cathedral of Soissons Pippin was formally 
anointed King of the Franks. Much turned on that aooinUug. The 
sacrosanct position of King came to Pippin not by right of descent, 
but by the “Grace of God”, and of that Grace the Pope might, and 
aAerwards did, claim to be the mouthpiece. 

But this was not all. In 753, after a fresh Lombard advance, a 
memorable bargain was struck. The Pope bescowed on Pippin the 
Roman title of Patrician, and required the FranJdsh nobjes to take 
an oath never to choose their ruler from any other bouse. In relitm 
for this final consecration of the family to the kingship. Pippin 
undertook to invade Italy, to recover from the Lombards the tern* 
tory which they had annexed, and to restore it not to the Greet 
Emperor, from whose viceroy it had been taken, but to the Bishop 
of Rome. Finally, after Charlemagne had succeeded his father 
Pippin, Pope Hadrian appealed once more to the Franks against the 
hated Lombards. Again the Frankish host crossed the Alps. The 
Lombard kingdom was this time extinguished, and Charlemagne 
solemnly confirm^ the Pope as the political ruler of central Italy. 
To the claim of being the hitad of western Christendom, the successor 
of St Peter now added that of being a territorial sovereign. Thus, 
out of the curious alliance between the barbarian and Rome, there 
sprang not only an iiumense accession of strength to the Franks, and 
the right of the Church to alter the succession of barbarian kings, but 
also that peculiar feature of European hbtory, the Papal state. The 
Frankish leaders earned the title. Protector of the Church. 

THE BREAni BET1iVE£N EASTERN AM> WESTERN CHRISTENDOM 
Meanwhile, the Graeco-Roman Emperors, seemed no longer able 
to maintain^ their rights in Italy. Although most of western Europe 
had long since ceased to have direct political connection with 
Constantinople, the Roman Empire had up to this lime been always 
regarded as a unity, temporarily weakened bur stiUcapable of restora¬ 
tion. Italians, Spaniards and even the inhabitants of Gaul were 
lenity subject to the Emperor, however rarely he might remind them 
of his existence. Similarly, although the churches of E^t and West 
had had many difiTercnccs, most of these had been merely doctrinal. 
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There now occurred a momentoui controversy between East and 
Watf whkb rent Cbristendoin in twain. The seventh century had 
been a period of moral and spiritual decay everywhere ex.ee pt in 
England and Ireland. The reverence paid to imagies was carried to 
such lengths as to constitute, along with magic and miracle-rdonger- 
ingp the main rell^on of the people^ Pure idolatry was fast supers 
seding a spiritual religion. The symhol was replacing the reality. 
In 726^ the Emperor Leo ED, who nine years before had brought the 
main onslaught of Islam CO a standstill before CnnstandEiople, com¬ 
manded the destruction throughoEC his dominions of ^ sacred 
pictures and images, known as Rvni. In Asia he was obeyed. Else¬ 
where be was defied. The monks and the populace rose eveiywhere 
in defence of their beloved images. In Greece it meant a ci^ war. 
Id Italy the Emperor^s viceroy was murdered and the last trace of his 
authority was erased. Pope Gregory III, supported by the Italian 
bishops in council, declar^ the Icm^Iasis^ or image-breakers, to be 
heretics and blasphemers. 

The consequences were momentous. It was not merely a question 
of schism between the churches. As the Emperor was himself a 
declared blasphemer, the Christians of the West felt themselves freed 
from all aUegiance. The Empire, it was held, was in suspensep vacant 
and awaiting a more worthy claimant i it was to the Bishop of Rome 
and to the Franks that men looked henceforth for leadership. Just 
when Christeiidom should have been uniting all its forces to face the 
challenge of Islam, such unity as it had was finaUy destroyed. Between 
Constanrinoplc and Rome there remained an enduring legacy of 
jealousy and suspicion, and althou^ from time to time the urgent 
need for common action against Islam raised the question of reunion, 
popular feeling proved too strong. The division was permauent. In 
the times of its greatest need, as we shall see, ConstantinoplCi after a 
first betrayal, was finally abandoned to its faie^ 

THE STHENCTH AND VISION OF CHAMEMAGNE 

To western Europe it seemed that there was no valid Emperor. 
Yet now there had arisen in the Wst a man in whom ah the imperial 
attributes seemed to be combined. In 76S Pippin ID was succeeded 
by bis son Charles, known later as Charlemagne — Carolus Magnus — 
who for forty-three years dominated Europe as no one had done for 
many centuries* He was a big man, well over sbt feet iu height, 
commanding in presence and outstanding in personal strength. To 
a vast appetite for enjoyment he Joined wide vision, strong common 
sense, an immense capacity for detail and an up bending will. To his 
warriors he seemed the ideal leader, ”iron his helm, irou hi$ v^capons, 
tron-hued his w«ir-hoTse, hb g^ that of a lion”. A Frank in speech, 
he loved the war-songs of his race and wore its traditional costume, 
a belted linen tuniCi a long maiiile of blue, and scarlet hose. Yet if 
to bb foLloweis he seemed wholly a Frank, in all matters of culture 
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Md religion he revealed himself a true son of Rome. To extend ihc 
Church and the influence^ of its priests was always his first object. 
Within his t!ibcfitcd dominions^ he ruled with n discipUne that was 
Roman in its severity as weU ^ in its justice. 

His career was one of aimost ceaseless warfare. During the first 
thirty years of his reign he is said to have personally conducted 
twenty-six campaigns. In Italy^ as we have seen, he overpowered 
the Lombards and annexed their kingdom. Later he added the region 
round the northern shore of the Adriatic between Venice and Trieste, 
and ^o the island of Corsica. He brought the whole of Gaul into 
obedience, and clewed from it the last of the Moors; and although 
a venture into Spain was less fortunate—it ended in disaster at the 
pass of Roncesvftllcs—he established the Pyrenees as a frontier Ihat 
has endured to this day. But the hardest and most continuous of his 
wars were waged to the east and north, especially against the Saxons. 
M under his predecessors, missionary work and conquest went liand 
in hand. Down the Danube he established Christianity throughout 
Bavaria, with an ontpost as far forward as Vienna. The Saxons, the 
last German race to resist, were subdued after years of bitter fight¬ 
ing, in which many thousands were slaughtered. Beyond the Elbe 
Ae ^v$, and beyond them again the Avars, both races that hitherto 
had had no contact with the West, were forced into obedience. The 
Avps disappear from history, but the Balkan Slavs retained their 
racial characteristics under the yoke of their northern conquerors 

SYSTEM OF LOCAL GOVERNNIENT 
I^r carrying on the government of lOs vast territory, inhabited by 
such dive^ peoples, Charles had to combine old methods with 
others devised to meet the circiunstances. It was necessary to provide 
Mme form oflocal government and at the same time to keep all local 
leaders in regular touch with the centre. The whole realm was divided 
into countiK, ^ch with its Count, or Graf, who was responsible in 
his dismet for justice and order, and for raising troops for the royal 
army. These men, usually chosen from the local Undowners, were 
supiwscd to hold office for life. They could be removed, and at death 
could be replaced by the monarch. Everywhere, however, there 
ap^^ a tend^cy for them to make their positions hereditary and 
to look upon tteir offices as personal possessions. If unchecked, this 
tendpey would in time have rent the realm into semi-independent 
aistncts. as in fact occurred as soon as the great leader's hand was 
r^oved. To control them, therefore, and to supervise their work, 
^harles sent round specially chi^n officials, called missi dominid, 

^ ng s agents, on regular tours of inspection, to hold special courts of 
justice and to make reports on what they found. At the same time, 
Lna ries encouraged trade by allowing Jewish merchants to settle in 
^is territories, and prosperous Jewish communities grew up at Lyons, 
Augsburg and Worms. 
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On Charles in person feU the task of giving some degree of unity 
to ihe whole edifice of governmedt As a capital, where central 
business could be conducted, he chose Aachen, and here a great 
palace was built. But he was rarely in residence. He consi^ntly moved 
from one end of his dominions to another, campaigning, redress¬ 
ing grievances, issuing edicts, arbitrating, inquiring, reconciling, and 
supervising. In a word, government was not yet a matter of institu¬ 
tions or any kind of permanent machine. From first to last all 
depended on the personality of the monarch- Given an active leader, 
respected and feared, the vast realm could be held together. Its size 
was superficially impressive, but before the days of rapid communica- 
tioa po empire stretching from the Elbe to the Pjrenees. and contain¬ 
ing such diversity of races, could long endure. 

THE REVrVAI- OF SCHOLARSHIP 

But if his political achievement was short-Uved^ his work for 
education had f^rmanent effects. In the intervals betweeo his cam¬ 
paigns be made it his principal task to prornotc an intelkctual revival 
throughout his Illiterate domain. He surrounded himself with the 
best scholars of the day. drawn from every part of Europe where 
civilization still survived, the chief among them being Alcuin of York. 
The work of the scholar was confined to copying and expounding to 
his pupils what had been known and written in the Roman past. 
Though this copyist age produced no new knowledge and little 
literature of its own, it recovered much of what had been forgotten, 
and preserved it at a time when there was real danger of its being lost 
for ever. In the future, when the old had been grafted into the new, 
though the barbarian North would always retain some impress of its 
virile and passionate ancestry, the lines of men*s thought and 
expression, the level of their knowledge and culture, would at least 
in part be those of the Latin past. Above all, though Charles did not 
Latinize Germany as Caesar had Latinized Gaul, he had done enough 
to make central Europe safe for the Roman Church. 

It is not surprising that to Charles and his scholarly courtiers, with 
their knowledge of what the old Roman Empire had been, should 
have occurred the notion of restaring iL He who already wielded 
imperial power deserved also the lustre and prestige which atiached 
to the tiiie. The Greek Emperors were held of no account. It was 
true that the iconoclastic decrees had been withdrawn, but the 
Byzantine throne w-as actually occupied by a woman. Irene, who had 
won her way there by blinding and deposing her own son, A woman 
could hardly be recognized as even the titular ruler of the world, nor 
could such a criminal be regarded as the protector of the Church. 
Yet if Charles was to be Emperor, it would be well to avoid the 
charge of usurpation. Accordingly, towards the dose of the ceiHury 
he opened negotiations with ConsEantinoplc with a view to obtaining 
recognition for hinisclf as the legitimate Emperor of the West. 
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TEfLRITORIES RULED BY 

Gneat^t of ihe Frajikish kinga. Charier the Great embark^l upon a career 
of aJfDost ccosctcs waifare from 768^ wic^ ihe object of restoring the authortty 
of ibc Weaittn Roman Empire. His acquisitroiu of land and pouer resulted in 
his being crowoed Emperor by Pop^ Leo Hi In Rome on Cluistmas Day, 800. 
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THE EMPEROR CHARLEMAGNE 

Cti:Lrk 3 ujcc«dcd in bringiHA the German lands uEidcr me nUer, annexing 
Bavaria and nnWctsly subdmms the heathen SanOfs. He sm^hfid the power 
caeimscd by the Lamborita hi HMy, and won back the Spiuu^ March from 
the Saracens. In ihc East he set up proviocea asaicat the Slawnic tnbet 
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Just at this juncture there oecufred a revolt in Rome agamst the 
Pope, Leo III. Accused of evD-li^ng and perjury^ he was retreated 
and driven from the cUy. He appealed across the Alps for justice; 
and Charles, as protector of the Church, agreed to try tJhe bsue. Late 
in the autumn of 800, he descended upon Italy and entered Rome, 
On December 23rd, in the church of St. Peter, Leo swore to his 
innocence on the Gospels and was reinstated in his office. Two days 
later, as Charles was kneeling at the Christmas Mass, the Pope placed 
on his head the ImperiaL crown, whUc all present, elcrgy, Franks and 
Romans* shouted their approval, hailing him as Augustus and the 
chosen of God. Once more Frank and Pope had done one another 
good service, though the service was more apparent than real. 

EMPEROR AND POPE 

Charles is said to have been taken by surprise and even annoyed 
by the manner of his coronation. No EmjKror had ever received hb 
crown from a Popc^ and of course, negotiations with the East were 
at once broken off. His instinct proved utdmatcly to be right, In 
years long after* Popes claimed that as one of them bad granted 
Charles the crown, that Crown was in their gift, to be awarded or 
withheld at pleasure. The immediate importance of the coronation* 
however* by not in the manner but in the fact. It brought Charles 
no fresh territory or authority; he was just as much the master of the 
clergy, including the Pope* before 800 as after. The significance is 
that it was the response to an insdnetive call for the unity of Europe. 

Rome had been prosperous and strong because it had been one. 
The Empire had fallen, and ruin and chaos had supervened. Some¬ 
one there must be to restore and to symbolize that unity. There must 
once more be an Emperor in the West under whom church and state 
might prosper. That instinctive call has been preserve! through the 
centuries. It inspired the later Popes and Emperors* though they 
struggled with one anoiber for the privilege of obeying it. Silenced 
for the time by the rise in Europe of watting nations, it was revived 
by Charles V and again by Napoleon. 

CHARLEMACrVE S SUCCESSORS ANB THE NORTHMEN 

The great Emperor died in 814, and was buried in the church that 
he had built at Aachen, Of his immediate successors little need be 
said. His sons, and after them his grandsons, divided the inherilancc 
in the Frankish manner* and fought each other over the division. 
Their power sceacUly declined* and as it did so, the counts^ abbots 
and other landowners built up for themselves little local centres of 
government and authority. It seemed as if the unity for which the 
C^rolingtan house had struggled had given place to just such anarchy 
as had preceded it. But it was not so^ The ideal of strong* civilized 
government remained drmly rooted, and men said that the great 
Charles slept ond would awake. 
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In 800, Charles was proimbing Europe imperial unity and prosperity- 
By 950, a fresh series of barbarian Lumsions had filled it wiih ruins* 
and the growlh of feudalism was rending it to pieces; before 1100, 
the Papacy was daiming to supplant the Empire. There is no 
generally accepted reason why the heathen inhabitants of Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden should suddenly have launched themselves upon 
their Christian neighbours: but once their raids had begun they were 
eonbnuous^ no part of Europe being safe from them. The Northmen 
sailed in fleets of oaken ships of some seveniy to one hundred and 
twenty feet long^ propelled by oars and sails, built strongly enough to 
face ihe open ocean and yet not too broad to pass easily up the rivers* 
Fearless navigators, they did not limit themselves to coasdng voyages 
as most shipping—Greek, ChrthaginLan, Roman or Arab—had 
doae until their day, but boldly struck across the open sea, first to the 
Hebrides and Ireland, and later to Spain, Iceland* Greenland* and 
even North America. Their tactics were to land suddenly and 
destroy mercilessly. From strong resistancse they recoiled, to re- 
embark and vanish. Sometimes after sailing up a river* they seized 
horsra from neighbouring farms and spread destruction far and wide. 
It was along the river valleyis of the Neva and the Dnieper that 
Rurik led his Swedish host in 862, Kiev and Novgorod fell to these 
fighting merchants, who were called Rus and gave their name to 
the broad plains of the Slavs. 

CONQUESTS OF THE NORTHMEN 

England was first attacked In 787. Before long, the Seine, the Loire 
and the Garonne had been raided, Rouen and Bordeaux being 
destroyed, as well as Antwerp and even Aachen. In 860* petietrating 
the M^iterranean, the Northmen plundered Pisa and many old 
Roman cities of Provence. By this time, however* the character of 
the attacks was changing. Raiding passed into conquest and perma- 
neat seltleineaL This process was at first no less destnictive. The 
brilliant art and culture of Ireland and of Northumbrian England was 
extinguished. The growing towns were depopulated, the trade-routes 
abandoned; if the raiders showed no mercy, their victims relapsed 
from their new-found peaceful ways into equal savagery. AH over 
Europe, the slow civiliziTig process of the last two centuries was un¬ 
done in a little more than a Hfetime. 

The attempts of the Northmen to conquer England, though 
destructive, were thwarted by the rise of the house of Wessex, In 
France, however, the invaders made themselves independent rulers 
By 910, the whole valley of the lower Seine had been united under a 
Norse leader named Rolf, whose descendants were formally recog¬ 
nized as Dukes of Normandy* “the place of the Northinen”, with 
Rouen as their capital. In practice the subjects of the King nf France* 
they made Normandy an independent state for nearly three centuries, 
during which time they won for ihemseUes the throne of England* 
o 
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From Normandy, there emerged another reniarkable band of 
adveniurers. Souihem Jialy and Sicily were still nominalJy in the 
possession of the Greek Empire- Arabs and Berbers, however, had 
occupied all Sicily, whence they made conUmial raids upon the main¬ 
land, and threatened the Papal State. In the ceaseless hghtiag there 
was opportunity for bold soldiers of fortune, and from 1020 onwards, 
we hear of many Normans making their way through France to south 
Italy and offering their services to the highest bidder. Three sons of 
one Tancred took service with the Greeks and were rewarded by 
grants of land. They soon repudiated their Greek paymasters and 
established themselves as independent princes. Their vigour and their 
ruthless efficiency in war made them the admiration and the terror of 
the motley popubtion of south Italy, a jumble of Greeks Arab, 
Berber, Italian and Jew. In thirty years, this remarkable band of 
brothers, with the backing of a hundred or so of their own race, 
made themselves masters of south Italy, and before the century 
ended, had wrested Sicily from the Arabs. 

Pope Leo IX wa^ greatly alarmed at their cncroacbments. Their 
frontier was too near Rome for coiuFort. He tried to eject them, but 
was defeated. A later pope, Nicholas If, showed more foresight. In 
1059 he struck a bargain with them, and taking coavenient authority 
from his claim to be the ruler of all Italy, he appointed one of the 
brothers, Roberta nicknamed Guiscard, or Wizard, to be Duke of 
Apulia. He thereby gained a formidable aUy, both against the 
Greeks, whose territory he was giving away, and against the Roman 
Emperor, with w^hom the Papacy was by this lime at odds. In I lOl 
Robert's nephew, Roger, united the whole of southern Italy, with the 
island itself, into a single r^im, and took the title of King of Sicily. 
In eighty year^ the adventurers had already made a remarkable con¬ 
tribution to history. They had won a crown, had built tip a solid and 
prosperous state, had finally ousted the Byzantines from the West, 
and had safeguarded Italy against Islam. 

RESLTTS OP THE INVASIONS 

In the course of two centuries, these fierce northern warriors had 
swept into every part of Europe. So far except in Russia their 
activities had been for the most part destructive. The distinctive 
culture of Ireland never recovered from iheit depredations, and 
northem England was thrown back for many centuries^ Yet, in the 
Jong run, there were compensations. Amongst whatever race they 
settled, they infused into it their own love of enterprise and bold 
adventure, Mter the first age of destruction was past, they showed 
themselves just as eager as the Arabs to acquire the arts and culture 
of their former victims, and far more able to inspire them with a new 
spirit of vigorous originality. Both Arab and Norman built anew 
among the ruins which they had made. The Arab edifice was short' 
lived. That of the Norman endures, for it was better founded. For 
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reasons of expediency, as the Franks had done, they 
exchanged theitnalive paganism for the ChosLanityoftheacw home, 
and though the cultivation of the Chrbtian virtues was as slow a pro¬ 
cess with them as with other northern races they mop 
many faithful sons of the Church. They excelled as builders, taking 
wimt was left of CaroUogian or Byzantine archit^ture and develop 
ing it into such noble monuments as the cathedrals ol Caen or 
Durham, or the Monrcale at Palermo. 

Equally important was the Northmen’s contribution to the art or 
government. The need of the day. as the very succcm of ihe 
^ds had shown, was the development of some form of strong central 
government. Even Charlemagne had created nothing permanent, 
OTd since his death the unity which he had pronused seemed as far 
off as ever. It was the Normans m Sicily and England who first 
showed wratern Europe how to organize and administer such a 
government, and this was the only antidote to the disintegrating 
inQuence of feudalism. 


THE NATURE OF FEUDALISM 

Feudalism is a form of society which tends to appear wherever, 
owing to the collapse of central government, men come to group 
themselves, for purposes of local defence, round o^ers who are 
stronger than they. Something like it has been found in countries as 
far apart as Sweden and Japan, as well as those which had been 
subject to Rome. For its first ori&ns in the West, we should have to 
look back lo the downfall of the Roman Empire, when it was evolved 
as the unconscious response to meet an urgent need. It can be traced 
to the fifth century or railier; to a time when the central government 
had abandoned all attempt to provide defence or to guarantee 
security for life and property, But with its onpn we are not here 
concerned, for Charlemagne by his own activity and by his provision 
of Counts and tnissi had checked its growth and minimized its evils. 
After the break-up of his empire, however, the same need for local 
direction was felt as before, and the same kind of response was 
evoked. During the anarchy of the ninth century there was no 
central authority in France or Germany competent to impose order, 
to chastise evil-doers, to protect the weak from the strong or to 
organize defence. Yet there was no district upon which the raiding 
Northmen might not suddenly descend. Who then should perform 
the work of government? Feudalism was a crude attempt to find an 
answer, a groping after a system of local government. ^ 

Its essence lay in the two idea.'! that every man bad certain rights 
over his social inferiors and certain duties towards his superiors, and 
that those rights and duties were determined in every case by his 
position on the land. The king, however far off, mcomperent or 
powerless, was coDceived to be the sole landowner aod to oe is* 
Dsately rcsponstble for justice and defence. From iiim all Ian was 
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held by tenants^ on definite conditions^ The vassal was bound to his 
siHcrain by an oath of fidelity. He was under obligadon, when 
required to do so^ to follow his lord in war with a prescribed force of 
horse or foot and for a prescribed period^ and upon him was imposed 
the duty of Tnaintajning justice and order within the area of land so 
held. In return^ this being the essential point, his suzerain promised 
him justice and proteetiou against all external force. Each oath of 
fidelity taken and each duty imposad was symbolized in concrete 
form by some prescribed act of homage^ such as kneeling bare¬ 
headed before the suzerain^ or by some ceremony, known as Invis- 
(iiure, such as the presentation of a sword. The procKs was continued 
to the bottom of the social scale. There the serf, tied as in late Romaa 
times to the estate on which he was bom^ owed specified dudes, often 
onerous, to its master, in return for which he too was promised pro¬ 
tection. Otherw ise he was free, and he was responsible for no one. 
Each tenant, whether of high degree or low, raised his own armyt 
built his own fortified castle for defence, issued bis own decrees and 
presided in his own court of law, before whicb hJs tenants might be 
summoned and to which they could refer their disputes. 

Wherever feudalism spread, it substituted local law, the decree$ of 
the local magnate, for the laws of the land, and without a national 
system of law, and regular institudons for enforciug it, neither pro^ 
perity nor progress is possible. The barbarian Invasions had dc*- 
troy^ Roman institutions, and feudalism completed the resulting 
legal anarchy, leaving the Greek Empire the only area of Europe 
where civilized law, enforced by central institutions, still existed. 

THE UNHAPPY POSETION OF THE SERFS 

The age was therefore one of general anarchy, in the midst of which 
the portion of the common people was for the most part rude, mono¬ 
tonous and miserable, Qustered in small villages, they lived a life 
not far removed from savagery, ignorant of all but the simplest arts 
of life* and practising a husbandry of the most primitive type. What¬ 
ever the theory, the peasant was in fact dependent upon the caprice of 
his landlord, and was oHcn treated with gross inhumanity. His in- 
abiltty to cope with the powers of nature made him the victim of bad 
seasons, fioods and epidemic diseases. He was at the mercy of the 
wild beasts which roamed the forests—wolv-cs being specially 
dreaded^ owing to their numbers and their savage depredations. 
Cattle were puny compared with ours, and were rarely eaten. Pigs, 
pastured in the forests, supplied the staple meat. Communicationj 
were generally so diiflcult that when one place enjoyed abundance 
the next village might be starving. 

Nominally Chrisrians, but in practice w'orshippers of some local 
saint who could still the storm, send the needed rain or stay the 
pMtilence^ the people regarded God as a dim far-off being, like the 
king, worthy of far Jess respect than the local potentate. They looked 
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to the next world for their only hope of sKcuro happiness, and to the 
Church for the betterment of their material lot on earth. The wsl oi 
the churchmen did what they could to miti^te the misepf or the a^, 
both materially and morally. On the whole, the higher clergy and the 
monasteries were better landlords than the lay nobility. At least, they 
were less prone to private war. They did something to Jcmp m order 
such roads and bridges as survived from the Roman or Carolinian 
ages. They made some effort to provide the elements of educaaon, 
and they encouraged the arts, particularly that of architecture. 

THE CHURCH RULES MEN^ UVES 
Yet in an age when the general level of morality was low, the higher 
clergy were mainly concerned with their wealth and position as 
landed magnates, while the parish priests, few of whom could trans¬ 
late the services which they recited, were little ahead of their flocks in 
mentality or conduct. The daily lives of the p^ple, front birth and 
baptism, through the confessionai, marriage, the absoluuon ot sins 
and extreme unction, to death and burial, were whoUy m timn hands; 
but in spite of the constant exhortations of the enlightened lew tnere 
was little that was spiritual in the popular^ reli^on. Miraculous 
interventions in the order of nature were its main objective. Wonder¬ 
working images and relics were frankly worshipped. The church 
services, culminating in the Mystery of the Mass, were regarded as 
incantations ensuring the passage of the worshippers to 
heavenly bliss, if not also their material good fortune then and there. 
Of Christianity, in any sense which the founder would have recog¬ 
nized there was little enough. The most that can be said is that the 
centralized organization of the Church stUl kept ahve the idea of 
European unity, that many a parish priest, however far removed his 
ideals from those of earlier Christian ages, still did his duty as he saw 
it, and that in a barbarous age, when every branch of human actmty 
and culture was sututecl to degrading influences, a few devot^leaders 
still handed on the torch of piety and learning, from which, when 
social conditions improved, real spirituahty could be rekindled. 

During the early years of the tenth century, the state of the 
Christian West was in marked contrast with that of Mohammedan 
Spain. Germany and France were divided into numberless provinces 
—duchies, countiea and marches—whose dukes, counts and 
graves fought each other and were in practice subject to no law. ^ el 
at the darkest hour there arose a leader in whom men thought _ ey 
saw the great Emperor's promisod successor. Just as in England the 
necessity for organized defence had brought into eminence an efficient 
dynasty of monarebs, the House of Wc^x, so in central Germany 
the incursions of the Magyars had a similar resu t. 

The Magyars were a race of Mongol origin who had migrated from 
Asia into the plain now known as Hungary, and had thus dmded, m 
their descendants still do, the northeni Slavs from those of the south. 
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Like their d^cndants to-day, they were great torse-breedcra, and 
dunag tlie rmth century, they made mpid plundering raids throufih 
south Gernuny, piercing oveo to Italy and France. Their movement! 
were so swift that no ordinary defence couid check them The Duke 
of Saxony, however, won fame by his method of dealing'with them 
AerMs the hne of their advance, he established a number of weil 
^rison^ fonresses. He encouraged the popuJation. who bad 
hitherto liv^ for the most part in scattered straggling villages, to 
pther r^nd them—to live in peace-time as they would have to do 

;r^’‘Ihe new defence, 
and in 919, the last descendant of Charlemagne being dead, the Duke 

Henty by name, was ^ogmzed by the feudal nobility of Saxony and 
Francono as King of the Gcrmam. He was succeeded by his more 
famous son Otto, afterwards styled The Great. ^ 

GERMAN RECOVERY UNDER OTTO THE GREAT 
Otto possessed many of the qualities required for the task of 
restoring the umty of Germany, or at least of staying the process of 
disin lection. He was a natural leader, fearless, active, and of 
splendid presence. But for the dbtracUons which led him to abandon 
the task before it was weU begun, he might have had success The new 
German kingship was ve^ different from that of the Franks The 
power of the feudal nobility was firmly rooted and the independence 
of each m Jus own territory not to be directly questioned. Further 
ihou^ Otto had been chosen to succeed his father, his position was* 
than hcrediia^r., a matter more of convenience and 
utility than of^cr^ right Neither at this time nor later, was any 
dynasty allowed m Germany to take deep root 
Otto's succi^ was such as to suggest that, if he could have founded 
a lasting het^itary djmasty, like that which was soon to emerge in 
France, and ff he and his successors had devoted their whole energies 

f Germany might h?ve 

?hf“"J have become a united state six eenturies before 
the time of Bismarck. In France and England the same tonflicL that 

tothseparation, broke out later, aod in 
both countries the royal power ultimately prewaiJed, Hereditarv 

election, the countries were firmly h^ 
toget^r. Before the battle m Germany had been faiilv iobed how 

1“ L'f r" too r o«Z 

Mwreigniy. He shouldered fresh responsibilities, and bequeathed 
his successes a legacy which to Germany was disastrous 

™tral government, anarchy prevailed. The Papacy had fallen into 
1 ■ pS for which rival 

anti ^ there were eight 
of whom were removed by acts of violence Later 
J hn Xt a notonous evU-liver, became the head of western Chrktln- 
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dom at Xh.^ age of twenty^ and soon afterp a boy of sixteen was 
BppoiDtod. ThU monstrous state of things produced, at long last, a 
reaction. To save himself, the boy, John XII, invited Otto from across 
the Alps. The bait was of course the Imperial title. 

In 961, Otto descended upon Italy, and early the follow'ing year 
was crowned Emperor in Rome. It was agreed that no Pope there¬ 
after should be consecrated until he had first taken an oath of alle¬ 
giance to the Emperor. In retunip Otto confirmed John both In his 
position as Bishop of Rome and in his rights as ruler of the Papal 
State, Four years later, the Pope had further trouble with the Rornan 
nobUity. Otto returned and remained in Rome for some lime, ruling 
both the city and the Papal State as absolute master. He could well 
claim to be the protector of the Church^ Like Charles, he wished his 
new position to be recogniacd at Constantinople^ He received this 
and more, for upon bis son was bestowed a Greek princess in 
marriage. He believed that by his coronation he had restored the 
empire of his great predecessor, and many wrote and spoke as If it 
were so. All the West still lived in the idea that there could be no 
wclfaic for EtiropE without such an empire. And as now re-founded 
it was to last, under the tide of the Holy Roman Empire* for many 
centuries with varying significance^ 

Yet there were important ditferenecs between Otto^s empire and 
that of Charles. It was far less extensive. There was now no claim to 
France or Spain. Otlo held only Germany and northern Italy* and 
even there he was not secure, lu ludy^ since SOO, enough racial feeling 
had arisen for him to be hated as a foreigner. In Germany, feudalism 
was untamed. It was not on such foundations that the unity of 
Europe could be erected. His real legacy was that henceforth, when¬ 
ever German kings were men of energy and vision, they disappeared 
over the Alps to claim their imperial inheritance, and in trying to rule 
Italy, they governed Gerniany badly or not at all. Moreover, in 
claiming Italy the Emperors were soon to be drawn into a struggle 
with the Church which led to even greater disaster. 

THE PAPACY AND THE CLUNIACS 

During the tenth century, the Cbtbtian Church tny in just such 
anarchy as had enveloped the political world. We have seen the 
depths to which the Papacy had debased. There were many 
bishoprics and abbeys of which a similar tale could be toldp With a 
few c^toeptions, the higher clergy were, at best, mete feudal Icrds^ and 
many of the lower, moraDy debased, ignorant and illiterateT had 
degenerated into dealers in spells and incantations, the meaning of 
which they did not profess to understand. The age of ideals, moral 
leadership or spiritual zeal might seem wholly to have passed. 

Yet even ui these dark times there were some monasteries where 
the Benedictine ideal of chastity, piety and learning was $tin cuJti* 
vated. In one of these, that of Cluny, in Burgundy* there began in 
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910 a cauipaigR for the renewal of faith and practice. The fame of 
this house ^on spread, and the wide response that was given to its 
teachjn|s showed that the time for reform was at hand. Newmonas- 

Abbot of CJuny, and preachers trained 
there travelJcd all over the West, recalling men to spiritual aeal of the 

movement had 

gradually widened out into a comprehensive programme of ehurch 
mform n ot confi ned to the monastic houses. The teachings of Christ, 
It was heJd, would never penetrate the world at large until the clergy 
themseJvTes had been subjected to strict discipline, and the highest 
standard of morals and spirituality demanded of them. Next, the 
(-himch must be extricated from the savage beastliness of feudal 
sMiety. The Papacy itself must be reformed, freed from the infiuence 
of German kings and Italian nobles, and placed in a position to lead 
the world, ^y rulers must be reduced to a subordinate position, 
i here must be an independent Church, and at its head an omnipotent 
Pope, owing allegiance to no human sovereign and ruling Christen¬ 
dom through his clergy. Here, indeed, was a new basis upon which 
to found the unity of Europe. 

POLITICAL AIMS OP THE PAPACY 

The first step towards putting the programme into practice was 
taken in 104S, when a Duniac, Leo IX, was appointed by the 
Emperor Heniy III to the Papacy. His first step was to declare that 
It was the right of Popes alone to invest all bishops with the emblems 
symbolizing their office. To prevent the appointment of unworthv 
men. the Pope himself must select and control them. They were in no 
respect to be the servants of any layman, but of the Pope alone Even 
the Emperor was not to require an oath of allegiance from them 
Such a claim cut at the root of feudal land-tenure. If, under these 
new conditJons, bishops and abbots retained the lands and palaces 
with which they had been endowed in Germany, and almost to a" 
equal degree m France, political rulers everywhere would lose control 
^^'^^^‘^herto had been most subject to them. 

In 1073 a new Pope, Gregory VII, was elected, who deliberately 
provoked the struggle which was to dominate the history S E^o^ 
for the next two centuries, the struggle to create a Panal sovtiv^mMi 
^lorm nous wi^ Christendom. Hd decr^h" SyTSS 
^^ests should cease forthwith. The fully developed Clutiiac iro- 
^mme was now revealed. Popes were alrrady reco^iz^ to £ivc^ 
thrwfold rapaci^: they were Bishops of Rome, they were the 

wboJeThw^b* spiritual leaders of the 

whole Church. They must now add a fourth, namely that of universal 
omnipotent and infalUble despots. Gregory was not 

arahuous, His single aim was the purification of the Church 

A aiid. like many such, fervent, 

placable, and so deeply convinced of his own righteousness as to 
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be careless of the means employed. He pictured himself leading an 
army of dbciplined clergy to evangelire the world, and for that end 
he claimed iimveisal supremacy. ‘'Human pride”^, he wrote, “has 
created the power of kings. God’s merey has created the power of 
bishops^ The Pope is master of emperors.” And he went on specific 
cally to claim the right in God’s name and as the successor of St. 
Peter, to depose emperors and kings as he thought fit and to be above 
all human jurisdiction in so doing. Lay rulers were to be his servants, 
wielding their authority as his viceroys and at hb pleasure, 

the duel BEnVEEN HENRY IV AND GREGORY %TI 

The Emperor Henry IV had succeeded when too young to rule. 
Recently declared of age, he was an Lne\porienced and headstrong 
young man who had no inkling of the impending storm. He was 
unpopular in Germany and was threatened with serious feudal 
revolts. He saw no further than that, if he yielded to the Pope, he 
would be deprived of the support of the wealthy clergy just when he 
most needed it. To Gregory’s decree, he returned an angry and 
dehant answer. He was then summoned to Rome to explain his dis¬ 
obedience, and as he refused to appear, Gregory forthwith declared 
him cAcommunicate and deposed. 

Henry was now in a dilEcult position. The best of his subjects were 
on the side of reform, many others were ready for revolt, and others 
would rather desert him than incur the ban of the Church. The 
sentence of excommunication was a formidable weapon. It out¬ 
lawed its victim and absolved all his subjects and dependents from 
their oaths of loyalty to him. Since it deprived him of the sacraments 
which were regarded as necessary to salvation, it consi^ed his soul 
to hell. So long as men generally believed in the Pope’s right to wield 
it, it outweigh^ the power of armies. So it proved now. Henry was 
bluntly told by his German foUowers that unless he made his peace 
with Gregory his throne was forfeit. He had no course but to make a 
show of submission. Though it was mid-winter he hurried across the 
Alps, practically alone, and threw himself upon his enemy's mercy. 
He found him at Canossa, a fortress in the northern Apennines. For 
three days he was kept waiting in the snow outside the gate, fasting 
and clad in the robe of a penitent. On the fourth day hewasadmitted, 
but before receiving absolution, he was made to promUc to appear 
for judgment before a court presided over by the Pope in person. If 
acquitted, he tnight resume his crown. 

The news of this dramatic event re-echoed through Europe. It 
could never be forgotten that an Emperor had knelt before a Pope. 
The struggle seemed over, while in reality it had hardly been begun. 
Henry had accompHshcd his purpose. He had been deeply humili¬ 
ated, but be had freed himself from ewommunicauon, and had 
therebv deprived liis rebellious subjects of the show of legality. He 
returned to Germany to deal with them. Moreover, the Pope had 
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overshot (he mask. Men thoughl him arrogant and unforfiiving. 
Thus the Emperor was able to raise large forces to his side, atid beat 
□own the rebels m Germany. In 10S3 he came again to Italy, this 
tjme at the he^d of an army, Jn the north, he was welcomed, for the 
tide ol reaction a^nst Gregory was running strongly. Rome itself 
was besjegjct!. In despair, the Pope caUed upon his Norman allies 
from the souths They drove olT the Germans^ but once In Rome they 
s^m to have forgotien in whose service they had come. Their old 
plunderiJig instincts came to the surface and they sacked the sacred 
aty. The Romans were so enraged that when the Normans retired. 
Gregory thoughl it unsafe to remaifu He therefore withdrew with 
them to Salerno, where he died, 

Tfie issue which had prtyvoked the struggle rcitiained unsettled for 
another forty years. In 1122, however. Emperor and Pope; came to 
terms. It agreed that the lay prince should renounce investiture 
by ring and staff, which were the symbols of a bishop's spiritual 
authority, but that he might require homage fpr lands and other 
possessions held in feudal tenure—a compromise reached sixteen 
years earlier in England, where a similar struggle had been waged 
between king and archbishop. Each side claimed the victory, but in 
realily nothing was settled. It sdll remained an unarrswered question, 
whose servant was the bishop and at whose disposal was his land. 
In any case the Investiture question, important in itself, especially in 
Germany, was a minor matter in comparison with the main issue of 
which it was an offshoot Nothing had been done to decide who 
should wield final authority in the European commonwealth, the 
Roman bishop or the princes of this world. 

Suddenly Gregory's successor found a fresh opening. In IW5 
Urban tl assumed the definite leadership of the Christian world by 
proclaiming a Holy War against Islam. There could be no better 
climax to the campaign for Ouniac ideals than a crusade to 
recover the grave of Christ for the sake of Christendom. 


CH.4PTER 40 

THE CHRISTIAN COUNTER-ATTACK 


After repelling the first attacks of Islam, the Greek Empire, as we 

weakened by the iconociuftk coa- 
trover^. W^en this di^ down, however, it recovered much of the 
swngth and solidity of its greatest days. It was threatened during 
the tenth wntuty by the incursion of the Bulgarians from Russia into 
southern ^ope, but the power of these had been broken, and the 
pro^ Of converting and civUiang them was weiJ in hand by the 
y years of the eleventh. At that tiine the Empire seemed, more 
man ever, to be the one imoenetrable fortress, where the faith and 
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ihe traditions of the past were safe. The loss of its non-Greek 
possessions in the East, in Africa and in Italy had proved a gain in 
solidity; wlialwas left was mainly Greek in speech and Graeco-Roman 
in tradition, and its strong sense of nationality, unique in Europe at 
that date, its pride in itself and its history, and its conviction of being 
the natural centre of the world, were sources of tremendous strength. 

THE POWER OF THE GREEKS 

There were other foundations for its power and splendour. It had 
a permanent and disciplined army, kept at great strength and main¬ 
taining the hghting traditions of a thousand years. This force was 
elaborately organized. Both horse and foot were divided into heavy 
and light armed regiments, and there were separate medical and en¬ 
gineering corps, the whole being largely reemited from the sturdy 
peasantry of Asia Minor and ofl&cered by the landowning class of the 
same districts. The navy was less formidable, but it could draw upon 
a large population of experienced seamen, and it had developed an 
elaborate fighting technique in which much use was m^e of “Greek 
Fire”, a substance whose composition was for centuries a carefully 
guarded secret and puzzles experts even to-day. Rome’s great legacy 
to posterity, the imperial law, enforced uniformly throughout the 
empire, was an invaluable basis for social order and prosperity, and 
enough by itself to distinguish the land where it was preserved from 
the rest of the world. Administration was conducted by a permanent, 
trained civil service, a costly but effective governmental machine such 
a$ existed nowhere else until the thirteenth century. Control was 
always centred in the capital. The Emperor’s will was obeyed 
throughout his dominions to a degree unknown in the West and never 
approached in Islam. 

The financial system was based on a stable gold coinage. The 
byzant was never depreciated and was accepted the world over as 
the standard of value. Taxation was levied in money; and for eight 
hundred years the government remained solvent. It could finance its 
army and pay its generals in coin instead of granting them land, thus 
retaining central control and avoiding one of the principal causes 
which had plunged the West into feudal anarehy. Its diplomatic 
service kept the emperors well posted with inforaation of the events 
of the barbarian world outside. Potential enemies were dealt with in 
all sorts of ways. Some were won to friendship by and pensions 
and high-sounding titles, or, like Otto, drawn into alliance by the 
timely bestowal of a princess in marriage. Others found themselves 
embarrassed by internal strife quietly fomented by Greek agents, To 
one barbarian chief an Emperor wrote, “I sent you a token of my 
esteem because I judged you to be the most important prince in your 
district. One of your rivals has appropriated it on the ground that be 
has more right to it than you. It is open to you to show him that he Is 
Wrong. If you do not, it will be clear that it is be upon whom we 
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ou^t in future to bestow our ravours,” It was the normal impcdd 
policy to throw the Germans and the Lombards upon the Fapacy, 
Venice against the Sicilian Normans, the Slas-s and the Magyars upon 
the Germans, and all, if reed be, upon Eslam. Once the iconoclastic 
reforms had been abandoned, the Church made no such difficulties 
for the civU rulers as were rending Germany and Italy. The Emperor 
was himseF the sacred chief—high priest as well as king—patriarchs 
and bishop; being no more than his spiritual advisers. 

Commerce and manufactures^ helped by the universal currency of 
the byaant, were conducted on a scale comparable with that of Rome 
in the second and third centuries. The geographical position of the 
capital and its splendid harbours made it the natural focus of aU 
trade routes, north and south as well as east and west. There were 
exchanged the furs and amber, the salt and caviare of Russia, the 
flax, wines and metals of the West, the pepper and aloes, the perfumes 
and raw silk of India and the farthest East, the grain of Egypt, the 
glass and embroideries of Syria, the sapphires and pearls of Ceylon, 
the cattle and gold of .Mrica, and slaves from everywhere. No wars 
iplerrupted this commerce for long. There was as much trade with 
Alexannlria and Baghdad in the eighth and ninth centuries as in the 
sixth. There also were made silk doth, carpets, brocades, jewcUery 
and line glass, the secrets of which were later discovered by the 
Venetians and are still exploited in Venice, It was from tolls on this 
far-reachirvi commerce that the government took the bulk of its 
revenue and derived much of its stability. 


THE MACMFICENCE OF CONSTrANTtNOPLE 
Above ail, the Empire had in Constantinople not only a centre of 
trade unequalled in the world, but also a formidable fortress, and a 
museum of art treasures which gloriously symbolized its histoiy. Its 
miles of ramparts and towers remained unstormed for seven centuries. 
They still stand for the most part intact and provide a spectacle of 
unsurpassed grandeur. In it had been assembled much of the best 
statuary of classical Greece. There were columns commemorating 
peat emperors of the past, immense public buildings, senate-house, 
lafl^ut^ Md a host of churches, besides Justinian’s splendid 
f Wisdom; the Imperial Palace, 

embellished or enlarged by almost every emperor since Constantine, 
was a lowm in itseJf, with gardens, baths, libraries and barracks, its 
hairs hung with gold brocade and glittering with marble and glass 
mosaics. To the university came students from aU parts, from the 
Moslern world as well as the Greek, and in it, although little new 
knowledge was amassed and little literature created, medicine, 
mathemaDM and music were assiduously studied, and the works of 
tne Classical Greek writers, poets, historians and philosophere. were 
m Mnstant use. There was a flourishing art, which gave noble 
expression to the Christian faith. ^ 
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It was no wonder that every visitor who found his way there from 
western Europe was staggered by its magnificence and wealth, all in 
such utter contrast to the primitive poverty at home. The varied 
riches of the markets, the fortifications, the crowded shipping, the 
ihionged streets, the halls rich with embroidered hangings and mosaic, 
the white uniforms of the palace guards, the interminable splendour 
and elaborate etiquette of the Imperial court, even the square miles 
of slums, were all things to astound. He retmtied home torn between 
two emotions, awe and reverence for the city which contained such 
marvels, and the lust to loot it* , 

The Greek Empire was a survival from the past. It etishnncd a 
civilization continuous with that of Greece and Rome, fer it had as 
yet suffered no such tragedy as had overwhelmed the western world. 
There stiQ in working condition were the Roman order and law, the 
Roman conception of the sovereign state, at a time when in the West 
all authority was being decentralized by feudalism, and the Church 
was only beginning to obtain control over savage tribal custom. 
Here, too, were the Greek love of beauty and intcUectual intensity. 

THE SELJUKS ATTACK THE CREEKS 

Yet, like Islam at the same date, it also had elements of weakness. 
The office of Emperor was sacred, but not the person of its holder. 
There was no such reverence as prevailed in the West for the sanctity 
of royal blood. Anyone might aspire to the throne, and military con¬ 
spiracies and usurpations were frequent. The population of Con¬ 
stantinople, fickle and hysterical, was apt to rise in sudden and 
violent riot and to destroy the persons of its rulers, though never the 
system. If the emperors were despots, their rule was often cut short 
by the assassin's knife, and defeat in war was usually followed by 
such outbreaks. Above all, though it had inherited two great tradi¬ 
tions and had fused them into one with Christianity, it had, no doubt, 
in its determination to preserve the legacy intact, made it rigid and 
utterly unprogressive. Looking always to the past, the Greeks, like 
the bees in a hive, destroyed without pity all that did not conform to 
the type. The state, the art and the religion were so conservative ^ to 
be unalterable. Moreover, in Constantinople as in Islam, a civiliza¬ 
tion based on absolutism had reached its farthest limit, and since the 
human spirit will not always be constrained into inherited moulds, 
the future lay with lands where there was room for individual free¬ 
dom and where traditions could be leavened with vitahty. The con¬ 
tribution of the Greek Empire to ourselves was that in it the old 
traditions were preserved intact, until such time as the barbarians of 
the West should be civilized enough to receive them and to warm 
them back to life. 

Such was the empire upon which Islam opened its second attack. 
In 1071, after the battle of Mamakert, ihrws emperors in quick 
succession were dethroned, and during this period of disorder the 
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Seljuks overran Asia Minor right up to the Scsa of Marmora. Ten 
years later, however, an intelligent soldier named Alexius Coinneous 
was raised to power. The situation was threatening. The Empire was 
at war with the Sicilian Normans, who, after absorbing Greek terri¬ 
tory in Italy, had landed in Dalmatia under Robert Guiscard, his 
army including a continent of Sicilian Moslems. More serious stiil 
was the loss of Asia Minor, the principal recruiting ground of the 
army. To recover it was vital, for without it the army would be per¬ 
manently weakened, Alexius appealed to the West to help him in this 
l^k. The first requests were not effective, but in 1095 he addressed 
himself to Pope Urban II, as the only person commanding general 
rccogaition in the West. It seemed an adroit piece of diplomacy. 1/ 
the Pope sw^lowed the bait, reinforcements would be available for 
a campaign in Asia Minor, and the Normans, the close allies of the 
papacy, would be disarmed. 


POPE ORBAN CALLS POH A ClttlSAOe 


The appeal fell on willing ears. Urba n and his predecessors, as we 
have seen, had been trying to substantiate their claim to be the leaders 
of the WesL and he was flattered by this timely recognitioa. What 
more effective way to ^tablish his position as agains.t the German 
Emperor than to lead the West in arms? Might not the outcome be to 
unite under Rome the Churches of East and West, so Jong at bitter 
enmity? One of the predecessors of Alexius, with characteristic 
Byzantine diplomacy, had already dangled that prospect as the price 
of help. As the best place to raise the army that would be required. 
Urban went to France, his native country, where spiritual fervour 
was sull at a high level. At Oermont, in the Auvergne, and elsewhereL 
he delivered a series of orations, calling on aQ who co uld bear arms 
to join in a Holy War. 


He turaed another cireumstance to advantage. At the time of their 
(^uj^tjon of Asia Minor, the Seljuk Turks were also at war with the 
Faumite ^hphate of Egypt. Syria, the ancient battle-ground of 
Asia and Afrira, had consequently fallen upon troubled times. 
Jcrasalcm itwlf been captured by the Seljuks, Though not 
intolerant, the Seljuks were a rougher race than the Arabs: in the 
^ the nauve Christians of Syria suffered, and western pilgrims to 
rac Holy Plat^, more numerous than ever before owing to the 
auniac revival, found their way difficult. There had been many pre- 
«ous complamts to the West, both from the Christian Patrkreh of 
Jeras^em and from others, but they had faUen on deaf ears. 

Urton was therefore able to add rhetorical point to his appeal by 
refernog to the har^htpsof the pilgrims, which did not grow less in 
tne leihng, and to the occupation of the Holy Places by unbelievers, 
though that Mcupatioq had already lasted for four centuries. He 

Christian Greeks, but the whole 
emphasis was upon Jerusalem. His hearers were immediately 
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inflamed. Thousands swore to devote themselves to the cause and 
went oflf to organize their forces. By one of the tragic accidents of 
history, it was to recover the Holy Sepulchre that they swore, not to 
defend the Greek Empire. On the contrary, Greek Christendom was 
generally looked on as a rival, heretical Chuich, to be suppressed 
rather than assisted, as the Normans, with their eyes on the wealth of 
Constantinople, had already proposed. Thus the movement which 
might have united the forces of Europe against the East took a 
disastrous direction from the start. Whatever immediate assistance 
Alexius obtained as the result of his appeal, the movement which he 
started not only perpetuated the faial division of Christendom, but 
altrt was gradually warped into a force that betrayed and ruined his 
empire. The eastern bulwark of Christendom was destroyed, and the 
path to the West laid open to Islam. The false strate^ of making 
Jerusalem the main objective and of sacrificing Constantinople meant 
6vc centuries of Turkish rule in Europe. 

That Urban’s appeal obtained a ready response was in part due to 
a newer ideal, which for a century had been rapidly permeating tlie 
West. Chivalry, like Papal ambition, was in its origin an offshoot of 
the Cluniac revival. The Church in France had long been trying to 
curb the fighting instincts of the feudal aristocracy—^to educate the 
mili tary casie out of their brutaliang routine of war and pillage. If 
such instmcis could not be eradicated, they must be disciplined and 
consecrated to noble purposes. Under the influence of the reformed 
clergy, a code of conduct and honour had come into being, to which 
the knight, the mounted warrior, was expected to conform. He was 
to succour the weak and to protect the Church. 

strength and weakness of CHIVAlJiy 

This code, the special privilege of the horse-soldier—hence the 
use of the words Chivalry and Knighthood to denote it—was 
symbolized by an elaborate ceremonial of initiation. To prove 
bis control of his worldly desires, the candidate for knighthood 
fasted for twenty-four hours. He made confession of his sins. He 
spent a whole night in prayer before an altar and took a cere¬ 
monial bath to symbolize his purity. He swore to fight only in 
causes which the Church had blessed. 

In later, gentler days, when it had done its work, the institution of 
chivaliy, as has happened to many a noble ideal, was elaborately 
organized, in an attempt to perpetuate its spirit by expressing it in 
rules and regulations. It then degenerated into a mere soma! code, 
a means of distinguishing the fighting aristocracy from their inferiors. 
If no enemy offered, the knights kept themselves prepared by cere¬ 
monially fighting one another, using only such weapons and tacucs 
as the rules prescribed. Thus, when war followed, they fell easy 
victims before ignoble tacUes and weapons to which their code gave 
them no reply. In the meantime the movement developed its own 
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THE CRUSADERS 

Afoused bvreliaious rervour, ihe fim cnuadet? made cventTuI journeys flcroa 
nfe f ^rine-oomt at CoaitanlinOpte, where their strtn^ wis 
SSbly “saSSo. Jocr^yed mainly by sea routes to Cyprus. 
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^mes and amtisements^ iousUng and pageantry, iu own briflianl 
Utcrature, enshrining the noble deeds of its earEer heroes, and its own 
uniJbrms, evolving into the science of heraldry. At first, however, it 
exerted a powerful influence in mitigating the o!d barbaiisin of feudal 
society, and in prepanng men to recognise high ideals and to fight 
for causes rather than for themselves. In one sense the crusades were 
the natural outcome of this movement f the accepted Icoight was 
already a crusader in all but name, 

the character of the crusaders 
It should not be supposed that all who took the vow were inspired 
by such Jde^. There were probably few who were not, at one dme or 
another, filled with spiritual zeal for what they regarded as a righte¬ 
ous cauM^a zeal that sometimes turned to ecstasy. Yet the Wester¬ 
ners m that age, despite their new idealism, were but recently emercHl 
from savagery, ^eir religion a veneer through which their natural 
^ssions often burst. The Normans in particular, whether from 
France or Sicdy, were only a few generations removed from heathen 
treebooters, and their ancestral instinct for slaughter and loot was 
rasdy awakened. The fabled treasures of the East awaited them 
Moreover, according to the teaching of the ago. to go on pilgrimage 
was to obtain forgiveness of sins and therefore Heaven—ad rantac^ 
to which ^ now added the adventure of war. ft was with them a 
shadowy hne that separated a holy pilerimage from a plundering 
raid, a straggle m a knightly cause from savage butchery, Nothion 
IS more illuminating to the modem mind than to watch these prinii- 
tive men, at oue moment depressed at what seemed a hopeless posi- 
fion and slined in the next to an exultant and victorious attack by 
finding m the ground the very Lance, as they persuaded themselvei 
which had pierced the side of Christ; or to see them, fresh from the 
slaughter pf Moslem pnsoners, putting blood-stained hands together 
in prayer ifi the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 

aU classes were gathered into the stream 
of emigration, princes and bishops, younger sons of feudaJ lords 
anxious to carve out pnncipalities for themselves, serfs escaping from 
P«a<=Iiers. and tough soldiers seeking for- 

fmmThS '‘I Norman® and 

from that ftcl it arose that in the East the crusaders to the end were 
KiiowD as rranks* 

August, 1096, was the time of departure fixed by Urban The 
zralots, however, were impatient. Months before this date, five 
divisions ^them crossed the Rhine and headed for the East, living by 
plunder. Three of the five, after massacring ten thousand of the Jews 
who had settled m the Rhincbnd, marched into Hungary, only to be 

'or their excesses. The others reached 

St7r u'” Obviously useless to Alexius, 

/uicr iceding them for a lime, he shipped them across the Bosphorus 
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aod in October they were aiiniKilfltcd by iht Turks. The organized 
fighting meo. some oae hundred and fifty thousand in all, inarched 
laiett and reached ConsLantinople in E>eceinber+ They followed three 
route&p the northern French through south Gerroany and down the 
Danube, the southcro French by way of ltdy and Trieste, and the 
Normans, after crossing by sea from Sicily to Dalmatia, due east by 
the old Roman road. These last, led by Bohemund, the son of Robert 
Guiscard, and bis nephew Tancred, were destined to play a leading 
pan in the campaign. They were old cneniies of the GrMks, and their 
arrival in the capital raised misgivings in the Emperor's heart. 

THE LlliERATlO?'3 OF JERUSALEMS 
Alenins has been likened by a modem writer to a magician who 
summons a ministering spirit and is instantly surrounded by a legion 
of demons. Byzantine diplomacy had for once overreached itselr. 
His daughter Anna, a literary lady who kept a diary, has recorded the 
impression made by the uncouth western leaders on the elegant 
Greeks, Their gluttony, their uncleanly personal habits and their 
insolence caused horror, and their obvious hostility was also noted. 
It was an effort to be cordial to such savages. Yet the eftort was 
necessary. Alexius was anxious for his tost provinces. The danger 
was that whatever the crusaders won they would keep. After long 
delays he induced them to do him homage, so that what they con¬ 
quered they would hold as his vassals. It was a formality, but they 
would yield no more. Co-opetation was impossible. In May, 1097, 
in order to be rid of them, he shifted them, too, across the strait. 

The Seljuks also were divided. They had no great leader living. 
Their armies, under separate generals, jealous of each other, were 
widely scattered. They were siiU at war with Egypt, and in ^la 
Minor and Syria their posirion was that of a military gamson in a 
hostile country. The crusading leaders, who were actually in touch 
with the Egyptian Falimites, knew of the Moslem dissensions ^d 
profited by them. Indeed, it was to such divisions that the Christian 
successes of tbe next fifty years were due. Once across the Bosphorus, 
they advanced quickly and captured Nicaea, ^xius making some 
show of assistance in order to ensure that it should not be put 
to sack. A Turkish army was defeated at Dorylaeum in July, and 
Antioch was besieged. Here there was a long check, but with the 
assistance of the Genoese, who had arrived by sea, the town was 
taken in June, 1090, The Christians were then in turn besieged a 
fresh Moslem army, and were near abandoning the enterprise. The 
timely discovery of the Holy Lance revived their spirits and enabled 
them to win a decisive victory. The southward march was then 
resumed Their forces were much depleted, not only by desertion, 
disease and losses in battle, but also by the fact that as each town was 
captured the leader to whom it was allotted insisted on staj^ng there 
with bis forces, ia order to make it a principahty for himself. In 
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July, IW, a handfuJ Tea Chifd Jerusalem. They stormed the Holy 

*1 ^ rcligioiis ecstasy they massacred the inhabi- 

x^nis^ Moslem and Jew abke+ 

organized on the only system of 
government which the conquerors knew—that of feudalism At the 
htod was plaired Baldwin, Count of Flandcm, with the title of King 

Jeaders, each in his own principality, took 
'* 1‘ Ji'S/^ssals, at Antioch, which feU to Bohemund, in 
5^1.. T, ,f^ Md „ Ede„., Th, „e» mter, reig^d « .taofulS 
« o their land on feudal lines to their followers 

re Syrian peasantry, who 

wm to have bren left undisturbed in their villages as tillers of the 

Si? Sreat and small, built themselves formidable 

^rft V budding them evolved a new science of fortification, 
^rtjy h^d on that of the Greeks. Some of these huge fortresses 
nnH Syrian landscape, as do those built later in Cyprus 

and Rhodes. Copies of them were afterwards erected in Europe bv 
^urniDg emsaders, for example at Carnarvon and at Chateau 
C/diiliard in Normsndy. 

Alexius, meanwhile, following in the wake of the conquerors 
recowsred some of the coast of Asia Minor, though not his main 
recruiting grounds m the interior. He claimed Antioch as his own 
and when Bohemund repudiated the claim he washed his hands of 
the enterpnse. He and his successors were henceforth hostile to the 
wtiolc cruMdmg movement, and at times actively supported the 
Moslems. In return, Bohemund, who returned to Sicily in 1104 
living Tancred in Antioch, waged open war upon the Greeks tmtiJ 
toe lime ol hi$ death. 

SOCIAL EFFECTS OF THE CJit'SAJJES 

. iias sometimes been divided into num^ 

bered e^peditiotis, but this practice co^ceab its real character Ff%r 

^ whefnew baSf 

fedTv kiJe humhfe or other of the Frankish kingdom, 

tea By kings or humble preachers, and there was as constant a return 

ifiTif served to familiarize the West with the East, and accelerated 

social revolution in Europe, as we shall see' 

K r .p.dly<lisi Uy„o„mJ Ibe Wat. at least to the ealVal of p^lTa 

sophisticated class amongst whom the magic and wonder of the earlv 

SSL"- time SL:'‘SfetS: 

profit and loss ® calculation of 
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Among the pagrims of ihe new style came at an early date the 
merchants of Genoa, Pisa and Venice, anxious to boy eastern pr(> 
ducts, however acquired, and offering provismns in cMhange. iney 
did good business in warlike matenal, such as timber for siege- 
engines, which they offered imparrially to Moslem amd 
As «rly as 1100, there was a fleet of 200 Venetian ships^al Jaffa. 
The foUowiDg year the Genoese struck a regolw bargam. cy pttj- 
Tnici»jt armed assistance in return for freedom from tcUs, ® ® 

aU booty and a trading monopoly in any town captu^; 
with Ibis aid that Caesarea and Acre were taken. Vemra 
suit, and on the same terms helped to capture Tyre. In 1110, 
arrived a fleet of adventuiers from Norway, open to any 
In this way there grew up during the twelfth centu^ 
these ports and the West, far larger than that which 
thems^cs had carried on, and supplcraenhng that which Venetians 
and Genoese had been developing in previous, centuries. 

THE SHORT-UWD KINGDOM OF JERUSALEM 
The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, as it came to be called, held 
its own until 1144, but from its foundation the new kingdom existed 
on sufferance. Many causes were at work to weaken it. The only 
standing military forces were provided by the two institutions, half 
[poaastic orders and half warrior fratemiiies^ of the HospitaHers and 
the Knights Templars. These orders, vowed like monks to poverty, 
chastity and obedience, and pledged to perpetual war in defence of 
the Holy City, sent regular drafts from their recruiting stations m 
France and England. Subject only to the orders of the Pope, they 
held many of the strongest fortresses in Syria and drew vast re^niies 
from the estates in Europe with which their well-wishers endowed 
them The knights, however, suffered in physique and energy from 
the unaccustomed climate, and in their morals from the sudden 
atmosphere of extreme luxury into which they had been transplant^; 
partly as a result of their wealth, they soon lost the zmI that had at 
first inspired them. The four states, true to their feudal tradition, did 
not co-operate either with each other or with the Templars and 
Hospitallers, who were an independent command. Each stow was 
divided into local units, jealous of each other. The ruling class wm 
far too smaU for the work it had to do. The princes tned to safe¬ 
guard themselves by establishing friendly relations and ewn commer¬ 
cial treaties with the Moslems to the east and south, ^me of the 
lesser barons, however, who retained their energy, 
did not abandon their habits of frwbootmg 
swooped down from their casUes to plunder caravans or to sene 
captivra for ransom. The Moslems might have lolemted them « 
infidels, but could hardly leave such ^^^sandsin [Kiraanent^sM^o . 
Re-united. Istom would sweep the newcomers into the sea, d«pite 
2^£?[hat a divided Europe could do in the way of opposiiioa. 
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By 1140 and Mesopotamia bad bcoit brought together under 
a vigorom leader, and the counter-attack began. Four years later. 

the eastern outpost of the Latin Kingdom, was captured and 
the Cnnstians put to the sword. The news shocked Europe. Two 
soyercigns, the German Emperor Conmd and Louis VII of France 
raised armiw Unfortunately they made the mistake of going out by 
thw,. difEcuJues wuh the Greek Emperor recurred, and as 

the leaders c^pcraied neither with him nor with each other, both 
araiies Were wtroyed before reaching Syria. The Asiatic Moslems 

of the Latin King- 

dom ^s decided. Egypt was quickly conquered and the Fatimitc 
^liphate extm^ishcd. Saladin, under whose brilliant leadership 
the conquest of Egypt was completed, and who was now at the head 
or a wt empire, declared m his turn a Holy War upon the Christians, 
lo July, 1187. the scanty army of the Utin Kingdom was destroyed 
by overwhelming force, and Jerusalem fell. 

^fought kings into the field, the Emperor Fred¬ 
erick L Phihp Augustus of France and Richard Coeur de Lion of 

5?® armies, but for all their efforts they 

enected ijttle. The German expedition went by land and suffered 
emctly the same fate as that of Conrad. The Emperor was acoident- 

SiLievaporated. The others 
^ but their own dissensions, and still more the open 
strife between them subordinates, prevented any real success Sala- 
dm s stmngih was unshakeable. The leaders realized tliis, and it is 
of the chajiging spirit of the rimes that they discussed 
iciTCS of peace with him, relations for a time being almost friendly, 
^din was courteous but firm. The most that could be obtained was 

m'' fenisalem from the coast, 

Phihp returned home m 1191 and Richard the following year For 

«L?reof f achievcmSiU was the 

£d ISE K * of It’S Greek Empire, which he forti¬ 

fied and ^de bis base of operations. He afterwards sold it to the 
^ np'v bomeless. King of Jerusalem, in whose siiccisor's 

£c?He^”uyS^the‘' it three centuries 

t tu u Kings. On tile mainland noihinE 

or '>1' 

DISILLUSIO.NMENT AMONG THE CRUSADERS 

^ character had chaniied 

The leadership had been transferred from Pope to lav orince« with 

pJS raSiCT'^Jhau bad^ome a matter of calculation and 

MdlJ their followers 

still preseni though tn century, the religious motive was 

ofa to most men it now meant the mere fulfilment 

of a duty rather than the passionate pursuit of adventure. The truth 
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was that the crusades had already consumed their own impulse* 
They had so far civilized the wealthier classes of western Europe as to 
produce in them an atmosphere of calculation and disLUusionmeiitj 
and in such an atmosphere the torch of faith burnt low. Among the 
simple-minded^ the old passion could still be awakened^ but to the 
leaders the game was plainly not worth the expense^ and they were 
finding more urgent business at home. By taking the vow^ lesser 
men could still win freedom from taxes, absolution from ihtir sms 
and even release from prison^ but induccnients of thnt kind did not 
attract men of the quality required to face a rcimdgorated Islam. 
Even the frecbooting impulse had lost its force to send men to the 
Holy Land, for it had been round more profitable to trade with the 
Moslem than to fight him. The ago was past when chivalry implied 
an exalted ideal of fighting in a holy cause. 


AMCmOSS OF POPE INNOCENT ED 
Yet in the new century one further attempt was made to bring the 
movement back to its religious basis and under Papal direction. la 
1198 there was elected to the Papacy a man who represents the last 
and highest stage of its development. In the forefront of his policy 
Innocent III placed three ambitions t to recover the Holy Land, to 
purge the Greek Church of heresy and to re-unite it to the Church of 
the West. The conjunction of these ideals in his mind involved 
Europe in disaster. Although there was civil war in Germany between 
a Papal and an anti-Phpal party, and bitter strife between Philip li of 
France and John of England, his first act as Popie was to send letters 
of appeal far and wide. There was no response from any sovereign, 
and little of any sort. A second appeal was made two years later, 
and by special promises of forgiveness of sins and of money for 
expenses, to be raised by taxes on the clergy, an army of thirty 
thousand was somehow raised, mainly composed of French and 
Norman soldiers of fortune, , , ^ , 

Innocent’s plan was to attack the Moslems m Egypt, now the 
of their power. This involved a sea-passage. For trans^rt, appbea- 
tion was made to Venice^ The VtnctiaTis bad no sort of mterest lo a 
crusade as such, least of all to Egypt, with which they already did a 
profitable trade, but they were willing to take part in any enterprise 
which might gain for them fresh commercial monopjlies in the 
They drove a hard bargain. They would transport the army in return 
for a cash payment in advance of eighty-fivc thousand 
and the half of all territory won. In ^ 202 , ihc army ^emb^ m 
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party, who was also in close touch with the SLciliaa Normans At a 
conference held m Germany during the closing days of 1201, it was 
decided to divert the expedUion. The attack on Egypt was a pa pd 
Khcrae. The German princes, fearing the power which the success of 
his plan might bring to Innocent, were deienniaed to wreck it. The 
past crusading failures were generally ascribed to Greek treachery 
and obstruction. Now was the lime for the West to take revenge. 
The Normans nursed an ancient feud with the Greet Empire, and 
rejoiced at the chance of recovering the territory in Asia Minor of 
wfedi they said the Greeks had robbed them. For the rank and file 
of the crusaders, the fabled wealth of Constantinople would be 
^fhcient lure. Even an excuse was not tacking. The Emperor Isaac 
Comnenushad recently been deposed by a usurper. His son Alexius, 
who had been touring Europe in search of aid, was summoned to the 
conference, and in return for help in restoring his father to the throne 
wildly promised to provide ten thousand soldiers and vast sums of 
money for the re-conquest of Palestine. 

Nothing remained but to win the co-operation of Venice. For the 
Greek Empire the Venetians had no love. They had once enjoyed a 
privileged commercial position at Constantinople, with a social 
suburb of the city for their trade. Recently, however, the Venetian 
quarter had been destroyed in a riot, and they had been compelled 
to share their monopoly with the Pisans. They therefore came 
quickly to terms with the conspirators. On condition that their 
monopoly should be restored, they would transport the expedition to 
Constantinople instead of to Egypt, would assist in the occupation of 
the Greek Empire and the restoration of Isaac, and would waive the 
debt owing to them. 

The secret leaked out and reached Innocent’s ears. He was horri¬ 
fied and proybited the plan. His protest, however, was ignored and 
the cxpedibon sailed. In July, 1203, Constantinople was reached 
The usurper, who was himself unpopular, fled, and Isaac was restored: 
but when the time came for Alexius to fulfil his promises, he asked 
for a ye^r s delay w^e he raised the money. The crusaders waited, 
but m the interval the popubUon of the city, resenting the presence 
of the insolent ^d hated Latins, rose in rebellion against an emperor 
who owed his throne to them. In March, i2m, tired of waitii,rthe 
crusaders decided to occupy Constantinople and to divide the Greek 
Empire among themselves. '-■*'** 

LOortNC OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
The moment had arrived of which their ancestors had dreamed, 
^e w^thicst city in the world lay defenceless before them. They 
stormed and sacked it. venting upon it all the worst passions that cai 
ammate armed men. The palaces were burnt. The accumubied 
t^ures of antiquity were recklessly looted and destroyed. The 
richest monuments went into the melting-pot for the value of their 
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tnetaJ—the statue of Hercules by Lysippus, ihat of Au^ttis com¬ 
memorating Actiutn, the Roman bronze of the Wolf suckling Romu¬ 
lus and Remus, the Jewish Aik of the Covenant, saved hy Thus frorn 
the sack of Jerusalem. The twined serpents, placed at Delphi m 4/y 
B.C, ns a thankoffering for Plataea. to^ay stand headless just as the 
crusaders left them after hacking oil the heads with a^es for the sake 
of the rubies in the eyes. The libraries, containing the i^emblcd 
literature of the classical and early Christian ages, went up in Qames. 
Sacred tombs were rified and the churches despoded of their rehes. 
The high altar of Santa Sophia, a heretic ihiine, was pubhely dese¬ 
crated. No such disaster had ever befallen European mhure—a 
calamity even greater than the destruction of the great Ubraries ot 
Alexandria and Cordova had taken place. 


CRli'MBLL'SG OF THE GREEK EMPIRE 
No more was heard of the project of a crusade. One of the adven¬ 
turers was placed on the throne of the Caesars, and he and his 
successors ruled the remains of the city for sixty years. The Empire, 
50 long the bulwark of Christendom, fell to pieces immedately. the 
position of the Latin emperors being perilous and futile. They were 
faced by the Implacable hatred of the population of theci^, and by 
Greek states both on the mainland of Europe and in Asia Minor. 
They were enabled to maintain their position only by the support of 
the Venetians and by an alliance with the Moslems against the Greeks, 
tn 126i, the last of them was replaced by a native ruler, whose descen¬ 
dants sat there for two centuries, awmting the next Moslem advance. 
To the Venetians went the subslan tial gains. Such loot as they were 

able to secure they preserved, using some of it to d^orate their home 
cathedral of St. Mark, itself modelled on the church of the Holy 
Apostles at Constantinople. They obtained three-eighths of the city 
to govern for themselves and established a complete monopoly of 
its trade. They seizin and afterwards fortified most of the important 
Greek islands, including Crete and Rhodes, and all other 
points com raandiug the trade routes, to the Crimea in the north and 
to Egypt in the south. The result was to transform the mercantde 
republic into a haughty colonial empire, A Venetian too ww appoin¬ 
ted Patriarch of the Greek Church. Under an he 

brated Mass with the Latin ritual m Santa Sophia, and declared the 
Eastern and Western churches to be re-uiutcd. At 

Innocent made the best of the calamitous issue of his 
first he threatened the Icadeis with excornmumc^on hut when 
asked to ratify the union which had been dccbred ^tween the 
ChScSs he acquiesced and gave public approval to what had 
donfbSsting Siat he had become Pope of a new world. He e™ 
thoSsht^at he saw in the Utin Empire of the East an 
baselrom which fresh crusades might emerge. For, m spite of the 
Sscocs in which all recent expeditions had ended, no one suggested 
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or imagined discontinuing them, least of aD the Pope. Expeditions, 
large and small, continued throughout the thirteenth century, some 
of tJicm, notably tbo$c of Louis [X of France, led by men with the 
profou ndest of reUgioti^ d Liiy+ None of iliesej however» affec led 
tbecurmitofhjstojy. OnlythatofFredericknjii l229.ai:complisIied 
anything, and this one, as we shall see^ was conduct^ on anything 
but spiritual lines. The old spirit of ecstatic faith in the Holy War 
did burst oc^ionally from its embers, but only among children and 
owly mcap tike St. Francis. In 1212^ a French shepherd boy induced 
EDotmnds of children to follow him, promising to lead thein dry- 
shod to the^ Bast, They reached the coast near Marseilles and sat 
own to wait. The rral characteristic of the thirteenth century^ how¬ 
ever, Was not the faith that brought these children there, but tie 
commercial ente^rise which recogohsed them as valuable mer¬ 
chandise. They did reach Egypt, but only through being kidnapped, 
and sold there as slaves. 

By 1300, the last Latin stronghold in Asia had fallen and the Holy 
War was over. It failed because during two critical centuries no 
leader emerged who capable, as Charlemagne had been, ofim pos¬ 
ing the nobility of his character upon the selfishness of immiy men. 
ft had reveakd in close contact and in sharpest contrast the highest 
ideals of which men are capable and the lowest depths of short¬ 
sightedness, treachery and greed to which they can descend. As often 
hap^nSp enthustasni undirected by genius merely gave openmes for 
th'L basest instincts. Under a Charlemagne, a uniled Christendom 
must surely have succeeded. As it was, Istain easily beat off die 
counter^at^cl:, and was soon to resume its advauce. Nolhing 
remained in the East as a reminder of the Christian cQort but the 
grim relics of greed: the commercial empire of Venice, the ruins of 
despoiled Constantinople and the feudal castle walls of Syria. 


CHAPTER 4! 

EUROPE LOOKS FORWARD 


of anarchy, the mental vigour and enterpri^ 
of the Europan races never died. Beneath the surfa« of a sodeiy 
apparently reduced to pnmttive savagery, there was always a vital 
current oomng, ready to burst into commercial, spirituaE, artistic and 
intellectual hfe as as conditions allowed. The Carolingiaa 
renaissance of learning, architecture and trade, the high level of 
culture in eigh^-century En^ijd, and the aim»c movement are 
nm the only evidence. Nor did the Church and the monasteries pro¬ 
'll. ® Only centres from which, after each catastrophe, the elements 
0 civui^tion were radiated. Western Europe as a whole was certainly 
reduced to the purely agricultural level of society, in wfaichsmall rural 
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communilies were aU but entirely self-sufficing, 

food and ntaking their own clothes and what simple i^tramcnte 

they needed. Roads were always bad, and m 

esSent. Tolls were esaeied on the borders of every 

were almost as harassing to trade as other less legal fo^ns of higlw^ 

robbery. Standards of value, and weights and measurp were alwa^ra 

nneertim In twelfth century France there were a dozen or mort 

different coinages in use. for each of the neater 

hb own. Until uniform systems of law and pro^rly organi^ oen- 

couM be »o w.<l«pKad 

recovery of trade and prosperity among European nations. 

cTTies e:meh<;k from amarchy 
Yet the cry was always: “How long. O Lord?“ Wherever there 
was a govemmeut capable of taming the wilder spirits into some 
semblance of orderly life, traders and pilgnms—the 
always be distinguished—got to work as far as the diflKultics ^ 
traosMrt permitted. With the growth of the wealth which comes 
freun the imcrchange of goods, mental and arUstic activity ^on 
followed, as for example in Italy under Otto 1 and III and m Sicily 
under the Normans. Many of ihc cities founded in Rom^ 
such as Milan. Naples, Paris. Orleans, Lyons. Marseilles, Cologne 
and perhaps London and York, though reduced to the extremes of 
poverty had never lost their civic tradition nor ceased to be refuges 
for the elements of secular learning; even schools survived and the 
simpler crafts were sUU practised. To them was soon added Venice 
founded by refugees from the eatUer barbarian invaders of Italy, and 
never violated or sacked until 1797. Others followed, such as Amalfi, 
Salerno and Ancona, largely Byzantine in culture, and cl^con- 
tact with Greek and Moslem Meditetranean trade, ta were Pisa arid 
Genoa Their regular contact with the civilization of southern Spam 
and the East always maintained a higher 

life in Italy than elsewhere, especially in the Lombard pimn. By tbe 
end of the tentb century such cities as Milan, 

Florence, together with numbers of lesser towns, had achieved so^ 
degree of pr^perity, either as markets or by working up 
mw material— Florence, for example, speciahang “ 
dyeing; and where there was prospenty, the arts and architccltire 

marked, north of the Alps. Yet 
we have noticed the early rise of towns in Germany as cities of refuge. 
Others such as Aachen and Munich, sprang into importance as 
capital'etUes or centres of authority; at the erasing pbees of rirere, 
Se Bail and Oxford; as pons like Bruges. Southampton and Bor- 
deaiK^r like Tours and Canterbury, round monasteries or thefts 
of bishops^uch towns fortified themselves against attack and began 
to Stop other industries than the traditional one of agnculture. 
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Nor were rncn^s minds asleep, life in the eities^ punciu^ted by 
slarvatioa and pestilence, was short, but it was tatense; there wcie 
always some whose wits were sharpened by close contact with one 
another and who were at least conscious of their ignorance. The 
knowledge of the ancients had for the most pan died, and there was 
no conception yet of what could be learned by in vestigating nature. 
Yet, within these limits, highly comprehensive systems of thought 
were erectied upon the authority of the Scri ptures and of such scraps 
(^knowledge and scanty principles of Greek philosophy as filtered 
^rough from Moorish Spain or the East. Before 1100, for example, 
Ansclni of Aosta, who was sent from Italy to Canterbury as Arch- 
bis^p, had worked out the philosophic arguments for the existence 
of God by processes of pure reason, and these have never been 
superseded. 

Some iines of thought alien and even hostile to the Church were 
developed. At a time vifhen religion was outwardly dominated by the 
ideals of the CluJiiac reformers, Berengar of Tours was denying any 
change of nature in the sacred Elements of the Mass, Abelard of 
Paris was teaching that "we must believe a dn^trlne only if our reason 
convinces us of its truth”, and his pupil, Arnold of Brescia, was soon 
to go to Rome, where he preached the sovereignty of the people and 
raised the populace against the Pope in the name of the Roman 
republic. The Patanni, "rag*pickers'", of Milan were demanding that 
the princes of the Chureb should be replaced by men of ApfKtoUc 
poverty and brotherly humility, and the Catbari, the "Pure” of 
Toulouse were whispering the monstrous heresy that the power of 
the clergy to save men’s souls depended not upon their official posi^ 
tion but upon their worth and character. Such mental stirrings were 
easily kept under control as yet, but they were never suppressed. 


the revival of trade and transport 
These dei^lopmenls made the Crusades possible, and were in turn 
much stimidated by them. During the twelfth century regular inter¬ 
course with the was re-established, and the shipping needed for 

the iraJiiportofthearmcd expeditions made possiblealso an immense 

w West was made acquainted with 

^merable mdes of or luxury, such as glass-waTe, furniture. 

west and others hardly known for many centuries. New desires and 
m satisfying which regular trading routes were 

s“ Sc" “““ 

their immense imports, the Vene- 
uans had a decided ad vantage, quite apart from the immunity of their 
istond-ciy from iMd attack. Pisa fed the rising manufacturing town 

^ a"'* towns of the U>m- 

rd plain - but to the north of Venice lies the Brenner Pass, which 
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until the nineteenth ceottiry was the only route through the Alps 
open to trade throughout the year. This routCt leading to the upper 
Danube and thence to Strassburg and down the Rhine to the KorUi 
Sea, soon became a long line of municipal developiuent. Market 
towns grew at important river crossings and wherever the route 
debouched from motintains into populous plains. Verona, Inns¬ 
bruck, Munich, Ulm, Nuremberg, Augsburg and Bruges are some of 
the towns ihat owed to it their prosperity, if not their foundation. 
In all of them, the merchant class achiewd a wealth that enabled 
them in time to defy and ignore the local feudal landowners. 

Venice itself, feeding also the cities of the Lombard plain, and even 
sending regular fleets to England and the Netherlands, laid founda-^ 
dons upon which in the thirteenth century was erected a formidable 
empire. Genoa also prospered, and the other Italian cities, though 
to a less degree. From the French Mediterranean ports, similar 
routes took the new co mm erce to Toulouse and Limoges, and up the 
Rhdnc valley to Lyons and so on to Dijon, Orleans and Paris. In 
districts of France and Germany where the trade was insufficient to 
support regular markets, commerce centred about the great fairs, 
which were held at fixed seasons. These ancient institutions were 
revived to provide meeting-places where goods brought from the 
ports in caravans could be passed on to pedlars from smaller places, 
■t which in turn fairs were held. Such fairs were of far-reaching 
importance, for at them were exchanged not only goods but also 
ideas brought from far and near. They have had a continuous 
existence ever since. Their si^ificance in modem times has vanished, 
though the custom still survive of showing at them collections of 
strange beasts, just as was done in the twelfth century. 

In North Germany also, trading towns grew up, such as LUbeck 
and Hamburg. As there was here no central govemment of any kind, 
the German towns formed themselves into leagues for mutual pro¬ 
tection and to safeguard their caravans against feudal and other 
robbers. The most influential was the Hanseatic League, whose 
merchants brought southwards the raw materials of the Baltic lands, 
even from Novgorod in Russia and Bergen in Norway. 


WIDENING HORIZONS OF KNOWLEDGE 
The cRccts of this extension of commerce can scarcely be over- 
estunated. It widened the hotiions of every kind of knowledge, and 
brought men into contact far closer than before with new ways of lift 
and new of ihoughL Little communities hitherto living their 

own lives in isolation from the outside world, except for the activities 
of the Church, came into regular touch with one another wherever 
political conditions allowed. As the means of ^mmunj^tion 
improved, traveUers began to make ihar way far afield, at first in 
pursuit of profit, but soon for other reasons. unUl at the end of the 
thirteenth Mntury we find Marco Polo, a Venetian, crossing Asia and 
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returning to tdl man^ cllous ta les of life as he found i( in Peking. Long 
before then, however, men were traversing Europe from end to end 
in pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, to discover wlmt new 
countries had to teach them* or to sit at the feet of some famous 
scholar* The exchange of goods led to a whoIcsaJc mingling of ideas. 
What in the eleventh century had been a mere stirriDg in the minds of 
a few was by the end of the twelfth so stimulated as to become a wave 
of mental ferment and intellectual speculation which the Church 
controlled with difficulty. 

HIE SPIRIT OF ENQUIRY 

As a result of this general widening of horizons* signs appeared of 
three well-marked changes in the cast of European thought, changes 
so fundamental as to make the thirteenth century a period of traoai- 
tion between two sharply contrasted eras, the medieval and the 
modern. The material creation—physical nature and its beauties— 
wete at last appreciated as being a manifestation of God- Men learnt 
the essential value of human life and personality. They ceased to look 
for inspiration exclusively to the pasL 

Medieval Christianity had always taught the essentiafly evil 
character of the material creation. Just as a man^s body was a mere 
temporary habitat for the soul, to be kept in perpetual subjection for 
the reason that it was the source of all temptation, so natiire and all 
her phenomena were the direct manifestatioD of evil, to be shunned 
and abhorred. Now, however, began the recovery of the old Greek 
view of nature as something to be delighted in, and the discovery was 
made that beauty could be appreciated not only through the souh but 
through the medium of the senses, and that physical nature might 
itself be God's creation. 

Wherever Christianity had penetrated, it had led men to regard 
huinau life as transitory and unimportant—a mere stage in prepara¬ 
tion for eternity. In barbarian Europe, human life was Indeed a hard 
and narrow thing, nicked with crime, violence and chaosi. a brief 
period of horror made endurable only by the prospect of salvation. 
And as there was little possibility of joy in living or any feeling for 
the beauty of nature, men kept the next world so near and real that 
the very nature of their thought was impregnated by a passion for 
eternity. Since this attitude gave the clergy power over men’s actions^ 
the Church had gladly encouraged it, and had laid down as an 
essential article of Christian belief the doctrine that only by the 
mediation of its priests could salvation be ensured. 

This behef was now passing. Such men as the Emperor Frederick 
II and those who learnt from him were recovering the old Creek 
attitude to-wards life. Men of high and low degree were awakening 
to a consciousness of their powers here and now, and to a new con¬ 
fidence in themselves. Life wa$ itself an aim—a thing to be enjoyed 
and made the most of, for its own sake. Eternity began to seem un- 
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real and far off; and writli the growth of such ideas—quite apart from 
intellectual scepticism, of which there was soon to be plenty—^the 
Chutch lost what had hitherto been its chief lever to affect the lives of 
commoa men. Ii was even whispered that Just as Frederick claimed 
to be mpg without clerical mediation, so the common man might 
make his own approach to the throne of God—a heresy fatal to the 
priestly claims. Far and wide^ individual development replaced 
salvation as the goal of human effort, and Europeans to recover 
the open-minded outlook. 

In the realm of thought, men's gaze had been wholly on the 
glorious past. En phUosophy and science, as well as in religion, all 
knowledge w:as assigned to have existed in ancient days and to have 
been lost. From such ancient writings as remained, from Aristotle 
and Flato^ from the Scriptures, St. Augustine, Jerome and the other 
Fathers, ^ truth, so men supposed, could be recovered. What had 
been written by such authority or could be deduced from the revered 
text, whether in matters of medicLne, philosophy or the Christian 
reli^on, was to be believed* and since there was no other valid source, 
there was begotten that blind worship of authority which we call 
faith. The typical medieval had neither room nor desire for original 
or speculative thought, any more than for the testing of bebef by 
observation of nature or experiment; the Faith^—all truth indeed— 
had been delivered once and for In the thirteenth century came 
the urgent striving for new methods. Fro m t he point of view of Roger 
Bacon and hislike, knowledge was seen to be in the future rather than 
in the i^t. With the steady growth of the spirit of open-minded 
critical inquiry, the Age of Faith was dearly beginning to wane in 
spite of all efforts lo maintain the old beliefs. 

APPEARANCE OF NATIONAL LITERATURE 

These fundamental change took innumerable forms, some instde 
the Church, and some in defiance of it^ the latter often provoking 
derce reaction. One early sign was the growth in Provence and in 
France of a literature written in the vernacular languages for ihc 
amusement of the well-to-do. Semi-epic songs appeared, relating to 
the deeds of King Arthur, Charlemagne and other heroes of the past* 
and much exquisite lyric poetry, especially in Provence and at the 
court of the Count of Toulouse, dealing with ohivalric love, and 
otherwise glorifying purely human relationships. These were spread 
by minstrels, and often by the authors themselves, who were kdow-n 
by the name of troubadou rs, and who wandered frorn castle to castle^ 
making their poems widely known* 

The movement was eagerly taken up in Spain and Germany, and 
in each country there followed an outpouring of htemture^ the 
national language in e^'ery case replacing the Laiin, which had pre¬ 
viously been almost the only vehicle of literary expression* In Ger¬ 
many the heroes sung were Tristan, Parsival and the figures of ancient 
p (n*w 'I 
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Gt:ntian n&lk-lorep such as Siegfried. Here, too, there was much [yric 
poetry, and also a good deal of ribald verse of a popular and satiric 
character, in which both Church and churchmen were unsparingly 
lampooned. In the Kingdom of Sicily^ the lyrics of Provence were 
known and imitated, and there, too, arose a vernacular literature, 
the first known use of Italian as a literary language. 

The popularity of lyric love-poetxy i$ significant of the remarkable 
change coming over the position of women. In previous centuries, 
the tendency in Christian countries, as well as in the Moslem world, 
had been to keep them in a subordinate position. Among the poor 
they were merely toiling slaves, and in the castle, whatever the Church 
might teach, they were hardly more than the chattels of their owners. 
Though to the monks they were lovely snares, chivalry began put¬ 
ting tliem on pedestals as objects of romantic adoration-^ prac¬ 
tice which was to endure until the twentieth century. They were also 
welcomed in the service of the Church. Those of them who adopted 
the celibate life m nunneries were highly honoured, the abbesses of 
some of the ta^cr houses taking rank as high ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
a state of affairs unthinkable in Islam or in the Christian East. 

POEM5 IN CTONE 

The thineenth century also witnessed the development of architec- 
ture and its allied arts to a level of achievement never surpassed. 
Here northern France led the way. The massive structures of the 
eleventh century ^ve way to mystical balls of beauty, imaginaii%e 
poems in stone which symbolize the aspiring energy of their creatorSp 
lofty beyond previous imagination^ and sustaining their roofs on a 
ma^ cf graceful buttresses. Glass jointers demanded scope in vast 
windows, and sculptors in elaborate porches, where they, too^ in 
colour and statuary could glorify God and symbolize their tumultuous 
dreams and fears. Cities such as Charire$ and Bourges, Rheims and 
Amiens, vied with one another in their cathedrals. King Louis DC set 
an example in his Sainte Chapelle in Farts which Henry Hi of Eng¬ 
land equaliedL or perhaps surpassed, in his abbey church of West¬ 
minster. English churches did not soar to such heights, but in the 
choir of Lincoln and the sculpture of Wells, and in a host of le^r 
churches, we have ample evidence of the same entailed spirit, in 
Germany and Italy, political conditions were not such as to allow 
much building, but Venice in her isolation completed St. Markus and 
vowed the spoil of Constantinople to its decDiation. The palace of 
Moitrcale at Palermo was adorned with brilliaiit pictures in glass 
mosaic after Byzantine models, and the Germans began the magnifi¬ 
cent cathedral of Cologne. 

In the field of religion the muttered questionings of the eleventh 
century developed Into widespread discontent which in some districts 
for a time defied cleiicai control. Among the artizans of Milan and 
other Italian cities and the peasants of Provence and southern France^ 
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there was open revoU frofn a Church whose leaders seemed given up 
to the pursuit of power and wealihp The stud^of the Gospels taught 
[pen the contrast between such a Church and the pure morality and 
poverty of Jesus and his disciples. Wandering preachers, under the 
leadership of Peter Valdes of Lyons, from whom they took the name 
Waldenses. or Poor Men of Lyons, travelled from vtHage to village, 
declaring that the authority of the Bible was superior to that of the 
Church and trying with their followers to live lives of Ai^tolic 
simplicity. Their teaching, foCowed by that of St, Francb^ laid 
emphasis on the equality before God of all human souls, and did 
much to promote the social upheavals of later centuries. The recog¬ 
nition of equality before God was necessarily followed by the demand 
for social rights. In spite of condemnation by the Pope and bishops, 
the Waldensians appointed ministers and built churches of their own^ 
in which the dogmas of the Church were declared to be contrary to 
primttivc Christianity and were openly derided. 

A still more fundamental departure from orthodox Christianity 
was that of the Cathari, who were known as the Albigenses, from one 
of their headquarters, the southern French town of Albi. Here and 
in other towns, notably Toulouse^ a doctrine of oriental and pre- 
Christian origin was revived. There were two deities, it was taught: 
one an evil being who created the maieiial world and all belonging to 
it, and the other the author of things spiritual. Thus, all that involved 
matter was nccessariLy evil, induding human life, marrkgCt flesh¬ 
eating and even the Christian sacraments. To save men's souls, no 
priestly aid could avails but only their purification from the taint of 
matter by the extremes of self-denial and self-mortification. Such 
doctrines, only to be paralleled by those of some Buddhist and Hindu 
sects, were frankly revolutionary and threatened the whole order of 
existing society. They were intolerable to a Church which believed 
itself to be the sole repository of the Faiths gi\cn by Christ to his 
Apostles and by them transmitted to their successors. The Truth, 
once and for all revealed to the Church, was not to be found else¬ 
where than in its traditions. It was necessary to the welfare of man¬ 
kind, and must therefore at all costs be vindicated. 

CATHOUC ATTEMPTS TO EXTERMINAlT HERESY 

To combat Waldenslan and Aibigensian doctrines, the Popes at 
first tried te^iching and persuasion, but when these failed. Innocent 
ill determined that it was necessary to protect mankind by using 
force. In 1208> he declared a crusade against them and authori^ 
Philip 11 of France to stamp them out. Philip, for motives of his own, 
took up the task with enthusiasm. The heretics^ cause was supported 
by the local nobility, headed by the Count of Toulouse, partly out of 
dislike of the Church and partly to maintain their independence 
against the Kingi There followed thirty years of desperate warfare, 
during whkh.^ though it was stiU called a cemade, the original causes 
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were forgotten. By the end of the siruggln, the whole culture of Pro¬ 
vence and southern France hod been ruthlessly obUteiated, even the 
Prove noal language all but disappeariog. The Kings of France, 
vindicating their authority, inherited a desert. The heresies were 
suppressed, that of the Albigenses for ever, except in so far as those 
who recognize Satan as an independent power for evil can be called 
its heirs. Waldensiantsm, however, was only driven into conceal¬ 
ment in the mountain valleys of Provence and Savoy. Here and else¬ 
where its doctrines never died. They were revived by Wycliffc a 
century later, and again by Luther and Calvin. 

THE IN'QUlStTION : DOMINICANS AND FRANCISCANS 

During the struggle, special Church courts, afterwards known as 
the Holy Inquisition, were established by Innocent m to search out 
heretical beliefs and to extirpate their teachers. They were so success¬ 
ful that later on they were introduced into Spain and elsewhere for 
similar purposes. Granted an mfallible Church, whose business it is 
to save mankind, those who disagree with it are by axiom wrong and 
dangerous, and to suppress them is logically defensible. It was pro¬ 
bably weU for mankind that Albigensiau teaching was suppressed. 
The Inquisition, however, was used later for far more doubtful pur¬ 
poses. It b^me the main bulwark of the Church against free thought 
of every Idnd, and remained so for many centuries. 

In dt^ng with the Albigensos, Innocent III did not rely on force 
alone. “Heresy can only be destroyed by solid instruction," A 
Spaniard, named Dominic, took part in a mission sent to France for 
this purpose. It was a complete failure, and the Spaniard concluded 
that to be Successful such nussioners must have two qualifications. 
They must be well enough educated in the foundations of their own 
faith to be able to meet the heretics in disputation, and they must live 
the same lives of poverty and self-denial as their opponents. Sl 
D ominic devoted the rest of his life to educating and training 
missioners on these lines, to preserve the purity of the unchanging 
faith. His disciples were organized on monastic lines to be, in the 
first instance, highly educated preachers, and many monasteries were 
founded where theologians and scholars of high repute were traiiied 
and from which a literary warfare was waged on behalf of orthodoxy. 
They did not, however, neglect their main duly, which was to visit 
disaffected districts, to live there in complete poverty and to preach 
without ceasing. 

The Dominicans, as th^ were called—(Dom/ftf canes, "God's 
watchdogs”)—were essentially intellectual. They were unlovable, 
austere and often harsh. They wished to meet the new rebellious 
spirit on its own ground, but when persuasion failed, they were ready 
to use the most brutal means in exterminating the obstinate. In time 
^ey numbered in their ranks the most famous scholars of the age, 
including St. Thomas Aquinas himself, and since they were regarded 
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M the supreme authorities op all questiods of orthodox belief, the 
conduct of the InquisltioD Courts was handed over to theoL They 
became the surest henebmen of the Popes* 

Meanwhile^ there appeared m Italy another religious order which 
resembled that of the Dominicans in its devotion to the ideal of 
poverty, if in nothing else. In the career and teaching of Francis 
Bemadoneare summ^ up many of the leading characteristics of the 
age. A well-to-do merchant of Assisi, he had made close contact in 
the course of travel with the brilliant culture of Provence, the spirit 
of whose romantic poetry he absorbed to a remarkable degree, and 
with the Waldenses, whose teaching profoundly impressed him. 
Returning to his miive district, St. Francis developed in the soft 
Umbrian landscape an intense love of nature and its beauty, and 
learnt therefrom the e?caot converse of the Albigenslan doctrine^ for 
in the material creation he came to see the mamrestation of God. To 
him the true spirit of religion meant the complete subardination of 
self to the love of his fellow men and of all nature, its highest aim the 
union not only of all souls but of all creation in the praise of God. 
He renounced his worldly position and lived thenceforth as a penni- 
less beggar, “God's Troubadour", preachmg the simplest elements of 
primitive Christianity with lyric rapture and unequalled force. By 
word and deed he awoke a like spirit in countless hearers, for his 
ideal ejmctly sarished the iiiartlculate yearnings of the age. Before 
long, all Italy was ringing with his fame, and his disciples were pene¬ 
trating France, Germany and England* 

THE ENDURING INFLUENCE OF ST. FRANCIS 

By the Church, to whom the new movement seemed to smack 
dangerously of Waldenslarusm, SL Francis was at first reprded as a 
heretic; but since his followers grew too numerous to be suppressed 
and Frands himself protested his utter obedience and devotion to 
the Faith, Innocent ILL decided to take the movement under his own 
protection and to harness it in the service of the Church. The next 
two Popes, Honorius UI and Gregoi^ IX—against the expressed wish 
of St. Francis, who knew the deadening elTect of rules and regulations 
—orgauLsed his followers. Like those of Dominic, into a regular order. 
Unlike monks in that they mixed freely with the w^orld^ but bound 
together in a disciplined body by monastic vows, the Franciscans, 
thus organized, continued for centuries, and sLiU continue, to keep 
alive something of the essential spirit of Christianity. Unlike the 
Dominicans, their impulse was love not orthodoxy, simplicity not 
learning, for their founder especially warned them against the pride 
that comes from loo much knowledge. 

St. Fraocis died in 1226. Unfortunately only a few years passed 
before the same fate befell his movement as h^ usuaJiy cau^ the 
degeneration of great spiritual outbursts. His disciples found that the 
easiest way to impress their founders transcendent greatness upon 
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superstitious people was to write accounts of his career in which it 
was enveloped !□ sensational miracles. In creating the Franciscan 
legend, they probably persuaded themselves, as men will, that such 
interruptions in the normal course of nature had actually happened, 
but strictly contemporary accounts of his life suggest no such por¬ 
tents. On the contrary, they show that his real greatness owed as 
little to sensationalisni as did that of Jesus or Mohammed. It was 
characteristic of the thirteenth century that to prevent their neigh¬ 
bours, the Perugians, from stealing so valuable a reUc, the citizens of 
Assisi buried St, Francis in the centre of an immense cube of masoniry. 
It is characteristic of the twentieth century that the Italians have 
tunnelted the masonry, and installed a tasteful system of concealed 
lighting so as to encourage not only Catholic pilgrims but tourists 
also to view the remains of this great man. 

NATURALISM IN ITALLAN PAINTaSG 
The spirit of St. Francis was perhaps best perpetuated not in the 
Franciscan movement, but in It^an pictorial art, the early inspira¬ 
tion of which was certainly derived from him. Until the thirteenth 
century the mosaics and frescoes produced in the West, like those of 
Byzantium, had been mainly coRcomed not to represent actua! people 
and things, but to symbolize religious ideas and doctrines, such as the 
Majesty of G(^, the fear of Hell, or the Incarnation. A Byzantine 
mosaic of Christ or of the Virgin and Child was not intended to be 
human, but to express and to fix in the memories of its beholders an 
idea. Jt was essentially symbolic, not realistic. During the thirteenth 
century, however, a race of artists arose who, though still in the main 
devoted to the service of the Church, and ostensibly depicting the 
same religious subjects as before., found their chief interests in the 
representation of real men, of things as they are, and of the beauty of 
nature. Natural grace replaced conventional attitudes in the human 
figures. Landscape, birds and flowers were used first asameredecora- 
tive background, but were soon so lovingly depicted as to show where 
the artists' real passion lay. To them, as to Francis, nature was a 
clearer clue to God’s goodness than the dogmas of the Church, and 
they glorified It in their art as he had done in his life and poetry, 

^ the end of the century Duccio of Siena, Cimabue of Florence 
and his pupil Giotto, who painted at Assisi and elsewhere innumer¬ 
able scenes from the life of Francis in the new manner, had firmly 
established the art of realist painting, based on nature study, and on 
their foundations the glorious art of Renaissance Italy was subse¬ 
quently develo^d. pe old symbolic art faded out all over Europe, 
only to be revived in our day, to the bewilderment of those who 
expect painting and sculpture to represent things as they are, No 
doubt to old-fashioned people of the thirteenth century, the new 
realism seemed Just as shocking as the works of Epstein do to some 
people to-day. 
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Throughout these centuries,, students of every class, bu t most of all 
the poor, were flocking from evciy quarter of Europe to the old 
cathedral and monastery schools in search of knowledge. In some 
cases, the teachers formed themselves into associations to direct the 
Studies of their swarming pupils. In others, the students themselves 
formed the associaUotts to hire the services of teachers. To the 
schools of both typeSp the name of University was applied^ for the 
reason that it was then a regular term used to denote any kind of 
association or guild. On the former basis* the University of Paris, 
whose cathedra] school had long enjoyed a great prestige* was one of 
the earliest to be organized* with rules; and regulations to control the 
behaviour of the students and separate colleges for their residence. 
In imitation of it, a similar iTistilution grew up at Oxford, of which 
the University of Cambridge was in turn a later offshoot. In these 
and otherSp the Church retained the control, and the studies were in 
the main those which served its purposesp theology and philosophyp 
though law and medicine were later addedp The lines of thought were 
stiU for the most part those of pure lo^c. The facts available were 
limited, and were derived from the statements of great writers of the 
past, of whom Aristotle was the most deeply revered, and from the 
Bible. Upon these statements^ regarded as infallible authorities, was 
built a vast edifice of logical conclusions, so contrived as always to be 
in agreement with the traditional teachings of the Church. 

SCHOLASTICISM AND THE UNIVTIRSITIES 

Thus arose the comprehensive, almost awe-inspiring, system of 
thought known as Scholastic Philosophy, a prodigious effort to 
square Christian dogma with pure reason. The greatest thirteenth- 
century exponent was the Dominican Thomas Aquinas, a member 
of a Norman-SiciEan noble family. His most famous work, the 
Stinima Tothts the completed expression of a mode of 

thought strange to us, is none the less one of the most monumental of 
human intellectual achievements, which still provides the intellectual 
basis of Roman Catholic doctrine. Of using observation and experi¬ 
ment to test the links in tbelr chains of reasoning the Scholastics had 
no notion, nor did it occur to them to doubt the authorities upon 
whose statement the whole edifice was based. 

On the other hand, the Italian University of Bologna was a type of 
those founded by the students themselves and independent of the 
Church. Here also the tendency was to regard the past as the source 
of all learning, but the special subject of study wa$ law rather than 
theology. Roman law, as codified by lustinian, was taken as the 
sacred text and the necessary basis of all civilized conduct. The 
study of it consisted in explaining its meaning and applying It to real 
or imagiiia jy cases. Il did i ndeed prese nt a picture of a state of unified 
and disciplined society from which Europe had much to learn. The 
Universities of Bologna and Ravenna between them in the twelfth 
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and thirteenth centuries trained innuoierable students, whose sub- 
sequent teaching in their own countries was of enormous assistance 
to the advance of civilization. Notably in France they did much to 
prepare the way for absolute monarchy, for in Imperia] Rome the 
Emperor had been regarded as the source of all authority. Other 
schools, particularly at Salerno, whose university dates from the 
eleventh century, drew upon Greek and Arabic sources for medical 
and surgical knowledge. It cannot be said that even these free 
universities in their early days did much for the advancement of real 
learning. Nevertheless, the movement as a whole assembled what 
knowledge there was, and thus did essential work in preparation for 
the time when the critical spirit should be emancipated. 

ROGER BACON; PIONEER OP SCIENCE 

While the Domiricans and the Scholastics, for mankind’s welfare 
as they saw it, were busy restraining the spirit of free enquiry, some 
of their despised rivals, the Franciscans, ignoring their founder's 
warning against learning, became its leaders. The most modern of 
medieval thinkers outside Itaiy was the Englishman Roger Bacon, 
one of a small group of Franciscans settled in Oxford, He scornfully 
rejected the whole system of reasoning which the Scholastics had 
built up, for he saw the essential weakness of its foundation. Reason- 
ing based on past authorities was worth just as much or as little as 
those authorities themselves. Before there could be valid reasoning 
at all, old facts must be verified and new ones collected by the observa¬ 
tion of natural phenomena and by expertnaent. He himself did ruuch 
experimental work in physics and optics, and his speculations on 
future progress are said to have included forecasts of motor cars and 
aeroplanes. What was of real consequence, however, was his total 
lack of reverence for authoiiiy, his bold rejection of the past. He 
pointed out that in any case it was useless to rely on Aristotle, for 
only fragments of his works were known and even these were pro¬ 
bably mis-translated, It is thU attitude which ranks him alongside 
his predecessor in the sarne field, the EmpCTor Frederick fl, with 
whom he shares the credit of being the pioneer in experimental 
science and in reasoning on modern lines. 

In his own day few listened to him. A small group continued his 
work in Oxford for a time, but he himself spent the later part of his 
life in prison as a suspected wizard, and he died obscurely. The time 
wus not yet for the ideas of the few to capture the world. More than 
three centuries elapsed before the edifice of systematic thou^t was 
ordered by his namesake, Francis Bacon, into a shape which we can 
recognize as scientific. Meanwhile, whatever ferments lay beneath 
the surface, the higher clcr^ and the Universities, Kinforced by 
Scholasticism under Dominican leadership and by the inquisition, 
held their own. The Church retained its grasp on education in France 
until 1791, in Italy until J866, and m Spain until 1935. 


CHAPTER 42 

THE BEGINNINGS OF NATIONAL CONSQOUSNESS 


Lfp to the middlo of the eleventh century, the couTiSc of events in 
France and England ran on roughly simibr lines. Both had been 
occupied and brought into the main current of European culture in 
the early days of the Roman Empire. Both had been swept from end 
to end in the fifth and sistli centuries by Teutonic invaders. Both 
were slowly shepherded back by the Church into Eontact with 
civilization, and both were then tormented and devastated by the 
NOTthmen. Some contrastSp however, can be noted which were of 
permanent importance. Whatever the reason, whether the Roman 
culture in England was more superficial and more easily uprooted 
than in Caul, or whether the Saxton invaders, untouched by Roman 
influences in their northern homes, were more savage destroyers than 
the Franks or GothSp the England of the sixth century was largely a 
pagan and Teutonic land. Though there was no doubt some mixture 
of blood, all living trace of Roman culture, even the language, was 
obliterated in the Eastern half. In Francftp on the other hand, the 
speech, the religion, even the towns and some of the institutions, 
though mutilated, managed to survive and in the course of time to 
be adopted and cherished by the newcomers as their own, 

THE UNITING OF ENGLAND 

In both countries the Norse raiders, as soon as the settlement stage 
was reached, accepted the language and culture of their new homes, 
becoming Latin in France and English in Engbnd. But whereas in 
France their coming hastened the break-up of Charlemagne's empire 
into semi4ndepeadent feudal duchies, of which their own principality 
of Normandy was one, in England the effort to resist them tended to 
unite the country instead of disintegrating it. Tlie House of Egberts 
at the opening of the struggle Kings of Wessex only, by 950 ruled 
from the Channel to the Clyde, the Northmen themselves being 
incorporated in the si aglc real m. The sense of solidarity thus achieved 
was never lost. The conquest by Canute the Dane left England still a 
unity, and although in the eleventh century the disimcgrating ten¬ 
dencies of feudalism were visible in the rise of four rival earldoms^ 
which if unchecked might have rent the countty asunder, the conquest 
by William of Normandy saved the situation. His powerful rule so 
strongly welded the whole country into one that, except for disputed 
successions and a brief period in the reign of Stephen, England had 
never to endure the feudal anarchy which pcrmariently divided Ger¬ 
many and threatened France with similar disruption. 

Before the Conquest, there was a posstbiliiy that England, in which 
Latin culture had almost entirely disappeared, might have drifted Into 
isoladon from the southern centres of learning in spite of the efforts 
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of the Churchp aad have been left bchuidr as Ireland was, and for a 
time Scotland and Wales, It was because of aUegations of illiteracy 
and lethargy a^nst the English clergy that GTCgory VJI had 
authorised William's e^cpedition. As it was, the coming of the 
Normans retted England to the Latin world. 

The language of the ruling ebss^ bw-court and battleheld^ became 
French^ and remaiacd so for three eeoturies^ From France and 
indirectly from Rome, Engbitd drew her inspiration La theology^ 
political organization, literature and the arts- One of the first results 
was to bring two Italians, Lanfranc of Pavb and Artselm of Aosta^ in 
succession to the Archbishopric of Canterbury i these men quickly 
restored the standard of clerical piety, leaming and discipliae to tha t 
which the Quniac reformers had established in France, Raised to sym¬ 
bolize the new idealism, the great cathedrals, such as Durham and 
Canterbury, were French in style. Chivalry^ a fresh Impetus of 
monastic zeal* and the universlEy movement, as well as new methods 
of Oghung and cooking and a new elegance of manners, were alt 
importations without which England would have remain^ in bar¬ 
barous isolation. As it was, there were no frontiers between France 
and England utitiJ the closing years of the thirteenth century. William 
himself and his successors for two centuries w^ere also dukes in France. 
The English did not hesitate to invite Louis Vni to wear their crown, 
nor to adopt Simon do Montfort as their nadormJ leader^ 

Yet there were also marked differences. If WillEam paid his 
followers for their services at the battle of Hastings by distiibuting 
to them a great part of the bnd of Englajid in feudal tenure, they were 
prevented from building up independent duchies, like those of France, 
by the fact that the estates granted them were widely scattered. In 
return they owed him military service, but they were never allowed 
to monopolize the work of government. The older Saxon institutions 
were taken over and kept in use where they served the king's purpose. 
The old obligation of all freemcti to follow the king in war w'as still 
maintained, as a counter-weight to the feudal bndowners, and in his 
name the sheriffs still ndministered justice, according to the time- 
honoured traditions of Saxon law and customs, in the $birc-ocurls. 

FOUNDATIONS OF ENCUSH COMMON LAW 
Thus the old laws of Engbnd, Teutonic in origm, never died out 
and were never superseded. They were altered ^Jid adjusted from 
time to time to pit altering circumstances, but their underlying 
notions still persbted, to become in time the foundation of the 
"Coijiraon Law” of England. Under Williiun^s successors the king’s 
household or “court*', the Curia Regis^ became a regular organ of 
central goverament, its members serving as finance ministers. Judges 
and secretaries as occasion required, and going on regular circuit to 
represent the power of the king and to keep every district constantly 
m touch with headquarter^ to the discoiiifiture of would-be inde* 
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pendent local laJidomicrs+ By the time of Henry I! liie court kad 
been divided into departments, each with its separate functions, such 
as Uie headquarters court, known as the Court of King's Bench* the 
Circuit or Assize judges, and the Exchequer court, ail of which to this 
day bear their ancient names. By these means, w bile preserving much 
of what they found, the Angevin and Plantagenet kings kepi England 
a single centralized state, thus saving it from the curse of feudalism. 

LIMITATIONS OF ROYAL POWER 

Yet the centmlizatioD of the government under the king did not in 
England mcaa dictatorship. Feudal estates were too small to give 
their individual owners such authority as the French or German 
dukes wielded, but they were numerous, and on occasion the baron¬ 
age could assert the rights that ancient English custom gave them 
against the crown. From early times, it seems to have been vaguely 
understood that '*a King of England cannot, at his pleasure, make any 
alteration in the laws of the land. He is appointed to protect his 
subjects in their lives, properties and laws^ for this very end he lias 
the delegation of power from the people, and he has no just claim to 
any power hut thig/' No doubt great military leaders and powerful 
personalities tike William I and Heniy II could and did impose their 
will upon the nation, but Roman law, with its doctrine that the king^s 
wiD was the source of all authority, was not much studied in England 
until the thirteenth century, and by that time the Saxon principle was 
well established. 

Thus, when John and Henry Ifl, by their mistakes, earned the 
hostility of the whole country, they had to buy support by admitting 
their subjects" ancient rights against them. In the Great Charter 
{Magna Curia} of 1215, John agreed that the landowners' consent was 
necessary before he could levy more feudal dues upon them than 
were sanctioned by ancient custom; he thus conceded a principle 
which was later extended to apply to all taxation^ The bndownerSp 
led by Simon de Montfort—a foreigner brought up in a country 
where ihe baronage had enjoyed full feudal freedom—compelled 
Henry III to submit his government to their control Edward Ip to 
unite the whole nation, summoned to bis court not only officials 
and landowners, but clergy, and even the wealtbkr townsmenp thus 
laying the foundation of what is still called the High Court of Parlia¬ 
ment. It was not long before this body insisted that their consent to 
new taxation should be conditional upon the reform of certain 
abuses, which they specified, thus laying down a momentous pre¬ 
cedent for the future. 

No regular method was discovered of registering or enforcing the 
general will until much later; the rank and file of the populace, 
though they benefited from the clause in the Great Charter which 
guaranteed them legal trial before punishment for crime, had to wait 
several centuries before being admiued to any political rights. Yet 
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by the thirteenth century a rough compromise had been reached 
between the landowners, including the higher clergy, and the king 
and his officials. Government w^as to be ba.scd neither on feudal Land- 
tenure nor on centrulized authority^ the one Jeading to dLsintegratiDn 
and the other to royal despotisiUt hixt on the partnersiiJp of all coti- 
cemed and on the Common Law of England^ 

Meanwhile^ as the Norman conquerors, who cannot have num- 
facred more than a few thousand^ intermarried with their subjects^ 
the weight of numbers told. Just as Noramu blood became a tinge 
in the whole rather than a separate colour, so French ceased to be a 
spoken language^ though enough words of Latin oiigia remained 
embedded in the older Saxon speech to remind us that the Englbh 
language, like the racOp is the result of a fusion. In the same way 
English culture and modes of thought and life, at first based largely 
on those of France^^ and never to thb day altogether out of touch with 
them^ began to develop on divergent national Lines. Imported 
architectural styles such as those of Durham and Canterbury gave 
way to purely English creations like those of Salisbury and Lincoln. 
French and Latin yielded to English as the litcraary medium. Even 
cbivaljy and metht^s of fighting took on peculiarly Englbh forms. 

The same process can be seen in ecclesiastical aflaiis. The Norman 
conqtiKt brought the English Church into close relation with the 
papal idealSp and the clergy promptly demanded their independence 
from the state. Anselm fought the same battle with Henry I on the 
Subject of Investitures as had divided popes and emperors. In 
defiance of Henry 11, Becket, as Archbishop of Canterbury, insisted 
that the clergy were his subjects, not the king^s. He denied the right 
of iaymen to judge or try them, and, though he died a martyr to the 
cause, he established his point. John and Henry HI both held their 
crowns in feudal teniae from the Pope. Yet the national spirit which 
later rallied the English behind King Henry Vill in his struggle with 
the Papacy was already visible in the thirteenth centuryn The sub¬ 
servience of Henry Lll to Rome provoked a general rebellion. The 
clergy themselves were becomiiig more national than Roman. In 
1250 the Bishop of Lincoln publicly defied Pope Innocent IV, and a 
few years later Edward I needed to use little pressure to win the 
support of the Church against Boniface VIU, 

THE HOUSE OF CAPET IN FRANCE 

France also grew to nationhood, but on very difiereut lines. There 
the great fact of the times was feudalism. On the death of the last 
Carolingian in 9E7, the influence of the Archbishop of Rheims secured 
the throne of France for Hugh Capet, Duke ofP^s, a nephew of the 
Odo who had won fame for his House by his defence of Paris against 
the NordimeiL The dynasty thus founded ruled France, with only 
two seriously disputed successions, for eight hundred years. Its 
assets were the strong strategic posiUon of the Capetian persoanJ 
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possessioDSp the remarkable number of really able men which the 
family produced^ and the old Frankish tradition of dose alliance 
between KJng and Church. To the French^ in a degree never known in 
England or Germany, the sovereign* the anointed of God, was sacred, 
the Eldest Son of the Church, and the Most Christian King. As he 
had no claims which conflicted with those of the Papal State, the 
Popes had no reason to fear him as they did the Germans. They 
refrained from pressing their pretensions in France, with the result 
that for three centuries the probiem of the rights of the Church against 
the State did not arise. During this time the French dergy were 
usually strong supporters of the king and eagerly poached the 
sanctity of his position, until royalty became a religion^ 

The Duchy of Paris, though small, lay astride the Seine and the 
Loire, the two main arteries of cominunicatjon and trade in northern 
France, and its two cities, Paris and Orleans, both eminently defen¬ 
sible, were soon to be sources of wealth as well as of strength. 
Almost without exception the early Capetians were active able men, 
for ever on the move to keep their own domain in order. Above all, 
inspired by no very lofty ideals, they concentrated their efforts on 
what was practicable^ Until UW they added litde to the territory 
under thdr direct rule, and at a time when English unity was alr^dy 
secure, they were content to allow the great feudal fiefs, such as 
Burgundy, Flanders, Normaiidy (whose dukes after 1066 wore also 
Kings of England)^ Brittany^ Aquitaine, Gascony and Champagne^ 
most of them larger than the Duchy of Paris—to be in practice 
independent states over which they could exorcise little control. 

THE WORK OF PlffUP AUGUSTUS 

The reign of Louis VII* however, brought France to a crisis. He 
married Eleanor, the heiress of Aquitaine and other fiefs in the south, 
hut after fifteen years divorced her. She was immediately re-married, 
this time to Henry Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, whose father had 
built up a compact territory in the valley of the Loire. According to 
feudal custom her own possessions were now transferred to the con¬ 
trol of her second husband. When Henry, who through his mother 
was a great-grandson of William the Conqueror, succeeded to the 
Duchy of Normandy and the throne of England, ihe King of France 
was confronted by a nominal vassal many limes as powerful as him- 
self, who ruled from the Pyrenees to the Channel, with the resources 
of England at his disposal as well. It seemed as though France must 
be permanently cleft in twain. 

The crisis produced the man^ Philip H, known later as Augustus, 
""the jnereaser"". In his long reign, this astute and unscrupulous 
ruler, probably the ablest of his line* laid firm foundations for national 
unity. He turned to advantage the rebellions of Hen ry's sons, Richard 
and John, against their father, and then played the two against each 
other. He went on crusade with Richard, mainly in order to prevent 
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his rival from securing the prestige which would accrue from aixy 
victoiy io the East. As soon as he saw that no victory was likely, he 
hurried home to take advantage of Richard's absence^ Each of these 
steps woo some small reward. His real chance, however^came when 
John succeeded Richard and quarrelled with his subjects in both 
France and England. All the north and much of the ceDu% of John's 
French po^essions fell into Philip's hands. John allied himself with 
the Emperor Otto FV, in an endcavoxu: to retrieve his positiod, but iu 
1214^ Philip, with the active support of Pope Innoceiit III, won the 
great battle of Bduvines, which not only decided the fate of France, 
but also put John at the mercy of his English subjects and Otto at 
that of the Pope. PhiUp^a position was established beyond doubt. 

PROVTOCE MERGED IN THE ROYAL DOlVlAIN 

Meanwhile, Philip had been equally successful in other directions. 
At InnoceuFs behest, he toot the Cross for a second time, and fell 
upon the Albigensian heretics of the south of France. The onslaught, 
conduct^ with horrible brutality and met with the fiemesi determina¬ 
tion, extinguished the strange and delicate civilization of Provence, 
the home of the lyric poetry of the Troubadours and probably at that 
date the centre of the highest culture tn Europe. But since it brought 
a great part of the country, hitherto almost a foreign state, to Philip's 
feet, it resulted in an iirtmense accession of strength to the monarchy. 
By the end of his reign, Philip had increased the royal domain three^ 
fold and had destroyed its principal enemies. 

To safeguard the regained royal rights for the future, Philip began 
the creation of a cent^ized system of government resembling that 
of Henry U in England and the more elaborate administrative edifice 
which Frederick U was raising in southern Italy. Choosing men of 
humble birth, so that they should owe alt authority to himself and 
not to thdr position in the feudal scheme, he sent them with the title 
of baillis to the various disiricls of the kingdom. These agents were 
to represent the crown in every respect, to enforce the king’s decrees, 
to superintend local administrarion^ and to act as permanent links 
between every locality and Paris. Under his grandson, Louis IX, the 
new system encroached still furlher upon the local rights of feudal 
landowners, the baillis being authorized to hold courts of justice in 
the klng^s name, to which appK^als could be made from the local 
feudal courts* The great vassals protested, but were compelled to 
accept the situation^ their independence being correspondingly 
wcakenc^* Further, as in Englaiid, the Curin R^gis, the assembly of 
the king^s officials, which hitherto had advised the king in all affairs 
of state, was divided into specialized groups so as to form the embryo 
of great government departments. The group dealing with judicial 
business heard appeals from all local courtSp feudal as well as royals 
and to It, as well as the courts of the baLIIis» Louis appointed men 
specially trained in the law. 
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This creation of a national system of law^ourts, designed in the 
first instance to limit the independence of the great feudal vassals and 
to bring all parts of the kin^oin into regular communication with 
Paris, had a profound effect upon the political development of 
France, Unlike England, where, as we have seen. SaAOn institutions 
and customs had never been superseded. France had long been 
divided into feudal duchies, in each of which a separate judicial 
system had developed j no national law of any sort existed. The old 
Teutonic customs of the Franks had long since been forgotten. The 
only general system of law known to the professional lawyers, into 
whose hands public affairs of all sorts now passed, was Roman taw, 
the study of which was being ardently pursued in France and Italy. 
Now S^on customs, representing perhaps the primeval spirit of the 
Teutonic race, gave subjects rights against the royal authority, 
Rontan law did not. In it the sovereign was considered to be the 
supreme and only source of taw and Justice, and indeed of the whole 
life of the state. He alone had the right to legislate, to administer or 
to tax. His will was supreaie and his decree final The influence of the 
lawyers, trained in the very spirit of absolutism, came as a tremendous 
reinforcement to the mystical notion, inherited through Carotingian 
days from the far distant past, of the king as Cod*s vice-regent, him¬ 
self almost divine. Louis IX, and after him Philip IV, naturally 
leaned more and more on the lawyers in their effort to control the 
feudal baronage, Philip in particukr making use of them in cverv 
department of govemment in order to strengthen his position, 

ABSOLITTE AUTHORITY OF THE FRENCH THRONE 

Thus, just at the time when Edward I in England was finally 
admitting the right of his subjects to share the government with him 
and even to withhold taxation if they so decided, the French kings 
were busy erecting on. the foundation of Roman law an edifice of 
royal authority unassailable except by revolution, and denying to 
their pibjects any rights whatever, even of life or liberty. Of the many 
legacies of Rome to France, none was more decisive than that of her 
law. In the centuries that followed, the Kings of England tried hard 
to win the same absolute power that their French brethren enjoyed. 
They fought a long battle with the English Common Law, jeopardiZ' 
ing the throne itself in doing so, but the Common Law prevailed. In 
Fiance, the Most Christian Kings became the state. They ruled in 
accordance with Roman theory until the Great Revolution shattered 
it. Cbarlcs X tried to revive it in the nineteenth century, and Musso¬ 
lini Succeeded in doing so in the twentieth. It is a valuable corrective 
to disintegration, but recent English sovereigns have been so fortunate 
as not to need iL 

Philip II laid firm foundations for the unity of France. His 
successors each contributed something towards making the kiogdom 
a nation-wide monarchy like that of England. Louis IX further 
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undcrrmined tbe independence of tbe feudal fiefg by allotting several 
of them which fell vacant to members of tbe royal house, a policy 
immediately proQtable but tbe cause of difbeuldes kter* The 
mcmarchy abo gained much authority from the perfection of his 
character^ A true son of the Church, he fulfilled in every respect the 
ideal of chivalry. He appealed to the imagination and won the hearts 
of the whole nation by the high standard of piety, justice and 
knightly courtesy which he maintained. His strong sense of d uty took 
him on two crusading eTipeditions, in which something was recap¬ 
tured of the old fervency and high Christian motive of the ideal 
crusader. They accomplished nothing practical. That of 1248 was 
defeated in Egypt, Louis himself being captured and held to ransom. 
On the second, which he led to Tunis in 1270, he died. Nevertheless* 
his pure idealism added Iu.stre to the crown, and made him a revered 
symbol of the growing sentiment of nationalistrit io the face of which 
not even the stress of the Hundred Years" War could divide France 
permanently^ and to which Joan of Arc triumphantly appealed. 

THE DlStSTEGRATlON OF GERMANY 

We have watched the growth of two proud self-conscious peopleSp 
each bent on pursuing its own affairs, even at the eiipense of wider 
considerations. The same centuries witnessed the last struggle of a 
German king to recover the imperial positionH By the middle of the 
twelfth century* subdivision in Germany had been carried further 
than it ever was in France. A host of small principalities had been so 
long, for all practical purposes, independent, that no one could 
dream of re-estabMshiog a central government. The kingship, lacking 
the sanctity which surrounded that of France, was further weakened 
by being strictly elective. Although a son might be chosen to 
succeed his father* the first principle followed by the princeSi in whose 
hands the election lay* was to choose as their figure-head a man who 
would be unlikely to threaten iheir own independence. On this prin¬ 
ciple, in 1130, they elected Conrad, the head of the Swabian family of 
HohensLaufen, and on his death in 1152, his nephew Frederick, 
nicknamed Barbarossa, the Red-bearded. The Hohenstaufen family 
had extensive estates both in Swabia and in Franconia, and from the 
moment of his election* Conrad based his position in Germany not 
on royal rights but on fiis personal possessions. The princes might go 
their own way* while lo his private resources Conrad added what he 
could by bartering nwayfurther rclicsof royal power*a policy in which 
he was followed by most of his suceessors for three hundred years. 

No shred existed of central instituttons like those which were being 
consolidated iu France and England. Thus* when Frederick, a man 
of great ability* energy and ambition, was elected* he found hb out¬ 
let not in building up a national government but in securing for him¬ 
self and his family a position outside Germany* reviving for this 
purpose the old imperial claims. Like Otto* two centuries before, h* 
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allowed his Imagioation to be captured by the romantic glamour of 
Rome. He also pres»d into his service the students of Roman Law, 
and from them acquired the conviction that it was his right to be a 
new Jtistinian, the absolute monarch of the world, and hb duty 
forthwith to enforce his rule on Italy. Just when central control was 
finally abandoned in Germany, in Italy we find Frederick deter¬ 
mined to impose it, He had hardly obtained the German crown 
when he crossed the Alps to be crowned Emperor in Rome and to 
assert the rights he claimed to Italian dominion. 

THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE ITAUAN CITIES 
Since the last atte mpt to revive imperial rule, a new and formidable 
force had ansen—^the Italian cities. In the north, these were now 
even more independent than princes of Germany. They were wealthy 
self-governing republics. Each of them had absorbed into itself the 
small nobility of the surrounding country-side. They were fiercely 
individual, proud of their own position, jealous and utterly indepen¬ 
dent of one another. They might admit the vague suzerainty of a 
distant emperor, but th^ had every reason to resist any attempt at 
direct control. Their main interests were commercial, and these would 
certainly be taxed and regulated, and perhaps sacrificed, if imperial 
officers were thrust on them. Moreover, though the notion of Italian 
political unity existed only in the minds of a few dreamers, national 
consciousness was already strong; the Germans were foreigners, who 
had no business south of the Alps, 

In Rome, peculiar conditions prevailed. The Roman Republic, 
set up by Arnold of Brescia, though repudiating Papal rule, welcomed 
the restoration of the Empire. True to his dreams of ancient Rome, 
however, Arnold imagined an emperor whose powder should emanate 
from the senate and people of Rome rather than a dictator after the 
model of Justinian, In 1154, the Pope, Adrian IV. the only En^h- 
man to reach that dignity, was entrenched in the Vatican, all but a 
prisoner there. When Frederick appeared in Italy, he was invited by 
both Pope and republic to come to Rome as mediator. His inter- 
%'ention was decisive. He was crowned by Adrian. He quickly dis¬ 
posed of the claim of the Roman people to be the source of his 
authority. He attacked and captured the city. Arnold was seized and 
handed over to the Pope, who straightway burnt him as a heretic. 

The coronation revived the oJd controversy as to whether Pope or 
Emperor was the final authority. The unsolved question, however, 
was now couched in the language of feudalism. Did the Emperor hold 
office as the Pope’s vas^l? Had not the spiritual power the right to 
homage from the material? It was their way of asking whether right 
or might should prevail. On this momentous topic a bitter corre¬ 
spondence followed between Emperor and Pope. Each could quote 
precedents in his favour. If the Emperor cited Otto, Adrian reminded 
him of Canossa, To each it was a matter of the highest principle, and 
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no compromise was possibJe. When Adrian died, his successor, 
Alexander HI, went further than correspondence. Ho intrigued to 
dnve Frederick out of Italy by force. He had no love for the Iralian 
Cl ty-repubJiCs ridden as they were with heresy; but throwing reUgious 
scruple aside, he joined hi.^ cause with theirs, a momentous precedent 
for Ins successors, ^ud one ultimately fatai to the Papacy 
On his coronation visit, Frederick had ordered the cities of Lorn- 
bardy to ^nd representatives to meet him, to hear what he had in 
wew for thcin. For the future all were to accept governors nominated 
by himself and to be subject to his orders and taxation. Taken by 
surpnse, all made their submission except Milan and Tortona. The 
Jattet was stormed and destroyed, but for the moment Milan was 
jgnor^, as aflair$ in Rome caJled Frederick away, in 1159, however, 
as Milan was still defying him with Alexander's support^ he deter- 
mmed to bring it into line with the rest. After a three years’ siege he 
took it, razed the walls and removed the inhabitants, earning thereby 
thek undying hatred for himself and his successors. Pope Alexander 
was dnven into exile, and Rome occupied. 

The imperial triumph was brief. Alexander skilfully won help 
from Vemw, Sicily and Constantinople, and as soon as Frederick 
had gone l^ck to Germany, the Lombard cities broke into revolt 
and expelled their governors. In 1166Trcdericfc returned, at the head 
of a large army. He took Rome by siege, but at the critical moment, 
^bout to advance upon Alexander’s SiciLian allies, a 
sudden fever struck the German army and destroyed it. Frederick 
ned, almost alone, and barely got hack with his life to the shelter of 
the Alps. The cities now entered into the famous Lombard League, 
Milan was rebuilt, henceforth to take the leading position. Factid 
j of all his prospects, the Emperor entered Italy for the 

third time, but in 1176, at Legnano, the chivalry of Germany, led by 
the great Emperor in person, was fairly and squarely defeated by the 
citizen infantry i>r the repubnes-in iticlf a portent. Frederick was 
Mmpelled to make what terms he could with both hh adversLaries. 
He granted the cities their independence, subject to a merely nominal 
s^minty. He met Alexander in Venice, and in the porch of Sl 
Marks—the spot is still commemorated in red marble—he cere 
mouialJy knelt before him, to symbolize his utter submission The 
tables were turned, and ttie way was open for the succession of the 
most jmpenai minded and astute of ail the Popes* 


THE EMPIRE AND SICILY 

V *'f Alexander's intrigues. Frederick was 

able, before his faul journey to the East in 118S, to engineer a 
diplomatic masier-stfOke, which had far-reaching results, m Nor- 

governed realm in Europe, with a 
^ well-trained army brgely recruited from Moslems, 
oao t»en tor a century the staunch supporter of the Papacy. In 1186 
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Frederick loamed bis son, soon to be Henry VI, to ConstancOi the 
heiress of the SictLian crown. A son of that marriage might well 
combine the imperial claim, the German kingship^ and the solid 
strength of southern Italy^ Before such force the insurgent republics 
of Lombardy must yield, and the Popes, between two fires and de¬ 
prived of their most poweiful ally* would surely be reduced to the 
position of mere bishops. The marriage was a declaration of war to 
the death. It proved as destructive to the Empire as to the Papacy. 
Frederick, the heir on whom so much turned* was born in L194. 

Almost a generation passed before the final storm burst. It was* 
however* foreseen by both parties* and the time was spent by each 
in preparation Henry VI, as ambitious as his father* followed his 
father's policy. He ruled Sicily and south Italy through his wife as 
if it were his own. He bought the support of the German princes by 
further concessions. He almost induced them to make the kJngship 
hereditary in his house. If he had succeeded in this* he might* even 
at that Late date* have altered the whole course of German history; 
but the elective principle was too strong for him* He overawed the 
Italian cities and even recovered control of the Papacy, for Alexander's 
immediate successors were feebler men. He actually pLiiined to 
extinguish the Papal State altogether and to rule in Rome as Emperor. 
He might perhaps have pertnanendy united Italy. Certainly he was 
more nearly an absolute ruler there than any of his predecessors. In 
i L97* however* he suddenly died* leaving his task to a boy of three. 
The scheme to unite Germany and S^icily fell into the background; 
Sicily* a hereditary kingdom* passed to the child at once* Constance 
acting as regent, but in Germany all was thrown into anarchyi owing 
to a contested election. At the height of the confusion, there was 
elected to the Papacy a man well fitted to put the situation to profit, 
an aristocmt by birth and trained to the law* young* able and 
resolute in dccistons, and determined to restore Papal authority. 

RIVAL CLAIMANTS TO THE GERMAN THRONE 

We have watched the crusading Ecal of Innocent 111 and his efforts 
to combat heresy. We must now follow him while he put into prac¬ 
tice the theory* so long preached, that the Pope, as God's representa¬ 
tive on earth* must control all earthly riders. Sicily, which an earlier 
Pope had granted to the Normans* he claimed to be his to bestow. 
When Constance died, he assumed the regency himself on the boy 
Frederick's behalf* hoping by this means to keep the kingdom out of 
German hands* or at Least so to train his ward as to make him duly 
subservient to the Church. The rival eaudidate$ for the German 
kingship, Otto, the head of the House of Guelf* and Philip of 
Swabia* the late Emperor’s brother* both appealed to him for sup- 
port, i^ter a long delay, during which he made a show of investiga¬ 
ting their fitness, he decided in favour of Otto, who had sworn to 
protect all possessions of the Papacy* including Sicily* and ultimately 
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secured him the election. He organized his own party in Germany 
$s well as in Italy to support the Guelf as Emperor* thereby, as we 
have seen, giving Philip cause to wreck the Pope^s crusading project 

He rofMd the strongest European sovereigns to obey him. When 
Philip Augustus of France repudiated hb wife and married again, 
lunocent declared the first to be his only legal wife and ordered him» 
in the interests of morality, to take her hack. On Philip's refusal, 
Innocent etcommunicated hiuip and in six months compelled him to 
yield. Later, it was irmoceni who wielded the same weapon of 
exconimunicatjou against John of England, and then, when John 
suTTcndcred to him, set aside the Great Charter and excommunicated 
the barons who were supporting it. To demonstrate his power, he 
assembled in council the bishops and abbots of atl Europe, together 
with representatives of all European sovereigns* to cooslder his pro¬ 
posals for a comprehensive scheme of world reform, including, for 
example, the means of preventiug war and the humanizing of criminal 
law, as well as matters of church discipline and doctrine. 

mUMPH OF THE PAPACY 

There was no country in Europe, not even Portugal, Sweden and 
Hungary, in which Innocent did not make good hb cLaims, at least 
in part. When excommunication was defied, he declared a crusade 
against the offender and called upon some civil ruler to lead it. In 
this way* he destroyed the Albigensians in southern France, and 
compelled John to surrender EnglAnd to him and to receive it back 
in feudal tenure. What he thought to be his final triumph came when 
Otto turned against him. He made the experiment of sending his 
ward Frederick, still a boy, to Germany to undermiue Otto's posi- 
tion. It was briUiaiuIy successful; Frederick's charm of manner, hb 
striking appearance and above all the memories which he awakened 
of his father and grandfather* won all hearts. In I2l 5, after Otto had 
beeu dispo^ of by Philip Aug^tus—the Papal champion—at 
fiouvines. Innocent, rel^png on baviug trained his proUgi to support 
the Papal cause, put him forward as a candidate for the German 
crown, and secured hb etection. He was indeed the dictator of 
Europe, hb one great failure being the crusade of 1203^ Apart from 
hb spiritual position, for ten years he wielded political power more 
vigorously and over a greater area than any emperor had done. 

Yet his success was more apparent than real and in any case could 
hardly last; as soon as any race reached conscious nationhood^ it 
would cease to tolerate the interference of a foreign despot in its 
internal affairs. There was abo one fatal weakness in the Papacy 
itself. The Quniac reformers had claimed political power in order 
to use it for spiritual ends. All the great Popes before Alexander 111 
had kept the spiritual welfare of Europe before them and bad wielded 
their power for that end. Alexander, however, and after him Inno¬ 
cent, went dangerously near subordinating spiritual to political 
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ambitions rthey made the maintenance of the Papal State aaatnst the 
Hohenst^fen their principal objective. Their immediate successors 
went further on the path. The end was forgotten, the Papacy became 
machine, and moral scruple was thrown aside. 

respect of earnest Christians, 
and with It, alt semblance of authority. Even excommunication lost 

- ^ ^ “ * regular political weapon, 

^ the clergy. The Popes forgot that 
Je authority of the Chnsban Church, Ukc that of any other institu- 
Don, must uiDiMtely depend upon the spiritual character and 
raiegruy of Its officers. 

It is notworthy that the most brilliant of the Holy Roman 
Ern^rors, Henry VU w® immediately followed by the most imperial 
of the Po[^s, and that the careers of both were scarcely ended when 
ur.!^ “SSC open^ which destroyed both Papacy and Empire a$ 
world-powers, and for the ideal of Christian unity substituted free 
corapeuDoD in every sphere of activity between the rival nations. 


CHAPTER 43 

THE DEATH STRUGGLE OF THE EMPIRE 
AND PAP.4CY 


THe great Innocent died in 1216, just as his ward’s reign began in 
wraesl. Fredenck 11 wns elected King of the Germans in 121?and 
crowned Emperor m Aachen, taking, as was his duty, the 
crusading vow. Five years later, he was again crowned In Rome, by 
Innt^nt s succi^r, and once more took the Cross, undertaking 
th^ timeto proci^ to the Holy Land in the following year. The new 
i n though he achieved little that was permanc n t and revealed 

m his character features utterly unintelligible to most of his con- 

startling contradictions—nevertheless 
reach^ a point of dazzling eminence. In one sense he was the last 

*«mplifyiDg in his career both its 
id^s and Its limitations; in another he was a daring pioneer sum¬ 
ming up in fai^lf the mental ferment with which, as we have seen 

WE, <lm lime J«.hta,_ci,„ical. ctar-ighw. tiS 
ruthlessly against the prejudices and opinions of his ale, and foS 
showing the intellectual and political revolution of which the 

modern world is the outcome. 

German and Norman. Brought up in 
cW contact vnth the Arabs and the Jews of Sicily and with the 

1^™ from racial orreUgions 

prejudice, and learnt to appreciate all that was best in the culture of 
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each. He spoke nine languages and wrote in uiL He never shook off 
some of the superstitions common to his Ume^ such as a blind behef 
in astrology and ntagic, and like his predecessors^ he was obsessed 
throughout his life by the ideal of dominating Europe—the legacy 
of the Holy Roman Empire so fatal to the development of Germany 
and Italy. Yet hi$ motive was primarily polidcai rather ihao religious, 
and in that sense it may be classified as modern. 

FREDERICK IPS IDEALS 

He aimed at justice and order in this world rather than at salvation 
in the next. He was a leader in every branch of knowledge and cul¬ 
ture, but his interests were in secular learning, not in that of the 
Church, He wa$ biroself a poet and surrounded himself with poets 
and scholars. The University of Naples, which he founded^ wa$ to 
produce intelligent laymen, not priests, to be a nursery of imperial 
administrators independent of the clergy. The subjects taught^ law, 
science, mathematics and mcdicme. were those required by laymen 
who wished to be the intellectual equals of the churchmen, hitherto 
the monopolists of Zeaming. The scholars, of w hom he himself was 
the foremost, worked in the spirit of Aristotle, Avicenna and Aver- 
roes rather than in that of Anselm or the Scholastics. They were 
trained to use their eyes, to see things as they are, and nol to rely on 
the authorities of the past. Teachers were imported from the East 
and from Spain, and with them a new spirit of enquiry which, as it 
spread, shoot to their foundations the doctrines of the Faith. 

This pursuit of knowledge for its own sake knew no Umils. Nothing 
was worthy of belief unless it was acceptable to reason, and based 
upon observed facts. The Emperor's own passion for enquiry led him 
to investigate the causes of the winds, the origin of volcanoes, the 
qualities of drugs, the properties of the magnetic needle. To observa¬ 
tion he added scLentilc experiment, an idea abhorreni to the age. 
Which of two men digested his meal the better, the one who rested 
or the one who took exercise? He cut them opwn to sec. Which was 
the origiiml language? He isolated a number of babies in order to 
discover what tongue they would first use. Unfortunately, they 
died before speaking. He saw no exclusive rncrit in Christianity. 
Neither he nor his intimates were orthodox believers. The fneedom 
of their thought ranged to the length of openly questioning many 
dogmas then taken to be essential to Christianity—for example, the 
Virgin Birth and the Resurroction—and he was generally believed to 
be the author of the famous remark; *‘Thc world has been misled by 
three deceivers, Jesus, Moses and Mohammed, of whom two died in 
honour.” Givert his way, Frederick would have rationaliad the 
Christian faith, and shorn the Church of all her worldly property. 

Equally strildng was hts interest in naturat history. He collected 
innumerable anecdotes on the behaviour of animals. To asceTtain 
how long they lived, he ringed and released fish, A carp thus dated ts 
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said to have becfl caught two centuries after his death. To study the 
development of the chicken in the egg he btiLIt incubatofs^ He proved 
by experiment that birds of prey detect their quarry by sight and not 
by smelL He kept menageries and animal reserves in many places^ 
with special breeding-stations for hounds^ came[s, horses and 
pigeons. He was a mighty hunter^ but hawking was his favourite 
sport, for from it **a man may learn more of the secret workings of 
nature than from any other pursuir*'. 

Frederick's great work. The Art of Himtmg with Bfrds, was a 
QTSt^lass piece of origtnal research» covering every branch of 
omithoJogy-^ survey of all species of birds and their habits, migra¬ 
tion and the mechanics of flighty as well as methods of trai nin g and 
^ing birds of prey. He collect^ observations from far and widCp 
from Iceland and from India and used them to set forth '^things as 
they are”, venturing even to comet md contradict the revered Aris¬ 
totle. This work, rnagnilicendy illustratedp in part, at any rate, by the 
Eitipcror s own hand, became widely known in the succeeding cen¬ 
turies and was the model of all subsequent research in its own and 
in other fields of learning. Its significancCp however, lies not in its 
being the first great product of a new scientifie spirit—Frederick owns 
his debt to Arabic essays on the same lines—but in the fact than he 
ideal of seeing things as ihey are came to fruition in the work not of 
some obscure scholar like Roger Bacorip but of ihe Roman Emperor 
himself. Whatever disappointment befell the imperial scientist, he 
had at Ic^t pointed out the way to a new woridd 

FREDERICK'S ** MODERN^' STATE 

Something of the same spirit can be seen in Frederick's political 
achievement, the erection of a state on modern hneSd To recover the 
control of ^rmany was beyond his powers. He was content to 
leave the prince in p^session of their local rights so long as they 
r^ognized him as their feudal suzerain, and for the greater part of 
Ms reign, his name and fame were enough to prevent the rise of rivals. 
In I^y, however, he was dcLcrmlned to rule, and especially in the 
Sicilian Inheritance which was always the centre and source of his 
power. Sicily meant to him the kingdom which included the southern 
half of the Italian peninsula. The island itself be rarely visited. 
During his minority the strong state built up by his grandfather Roger 
had been shattered, and in 1220 the usual feudal chaos reigned. After 
his coronation in Rome, Frederick set himself at once to recover all 
the crown property which had been seized, and to root out all the 
little nests of local power which had been established, each with its 
loc^ fortress. In two active years, by taming first the lesser nobility 
against the greater and then the remainder against each other, he 
reduced them all to subservience. 

So far Henry II of England had gone, but Frederick went further. 
In the course of the next twenty years, the Loosely-knit framework of 
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a feudal kingdom, held together by lajid-lenure, was succeeded by 
the firm architecture of a $tate in which aU power and authori^t 
everything that made for law, order and justice, emataated from him 
alone. All castles and foitresses were made into national strong¬ 
holds, and the right to build them was rigidly reserved to the crown. 
The mere possession of Land was to give its owner neither weight nor 
authorityp In place of feudal donunions, the whole country was 
divided into ten provinces, each to be governed by a JnsticLir, all 
hereditary offices being abolished. Over these ten were two Master 
Justiciars, and beneath them a host of judges, clerks, and constables, 
a complete official caste, all trained at Naples to conduct the business 
of goverument, military, judiciai, financial and administrative^ and 
to enforce in the minutest detail the imperki will. AU officiab were 
appointed by the Emperor and they performed their tasks under his 
immediate supervision. 

The system was carefully safeguarded against the gradual growth 
of abuses such as had brought to nothing the efforts of earlier 
reformers. The governing ebss were forbidden to own land or any 
property in their official districts. They held their positions for a 
sin^e year only, at the end of which they had to give an account of 
their stewardship. They had no permanent headquarters, for their 
principal duty was to tour their districts, holding dally courts of 
justice and enquiry. Nevertheless every decision made by the 
official ebss, together with a detailed report on every enquiry and all 
expenses and receipts, bad to be recorded on parchment and sub¬ 
mitted to the Emperor at stated intervals for his appro^'aL 

COMMERCIAL ORGANIZATION 

Such a system of government, much of it, of course, borrowed from 
the Greek Empire, was far in advance of anything as yet practised in 
the West. It brought the whole kingdom under one uniform syistem 
of law and administration to a degree unparalleled for many cen¬ 
turies except in England* though* as we have seeUi Louis IX, himself 
copying Frederick, went some way towards it in France. The deliber¬ 
ate intention was to override ail locai interests for the good of the 
Slate —a wholesale denial of liberty to the individual for the advan¬ 
tage of the whole. 

Nor did Frederick confine his centralization to the political sphere. 
During the years of feudal anarchy, the foreign trading-states of 
Amalfi. Pisa, Genoa and Venice had established themselves in alt 
the harbours of the kingdom and had obtained special privUeges, 
such as freedom from duties and tolls. These privileges were now 
withdrawo. All imports and exports were to be regulated by officials 
appointed by the Justiciars for the purpose. Import and export tax^ 
b^me a regular source of revenue to the crown, and in some aniclcSp 
in wheat for example, a state monopoly of foreign trade wa^s estab¬ 
lished, as in modern Russia, the royal governruent providing fleets of 
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ships for the purpox. CommerciaJ treaties were negotiated with 
Moslem states in Africa and Syria, guaranteeing a feed rate of cus¬ 
toms duties and mutual protection to each other's merchants. In 
internal commerce, we see the same process. The sale of sail, and the 
manufacture of iron, dyes and silk cloth were all royal monopioljes. 
State inns were established for travelling merchants, and also state 
baths, slaughter-houses, sugar refineries, coinage and weights and 
measures. On the crown lands, experiments were made with new 
crops, such as henna and indigo, and with new methods of agricul¬ 
ture. State looms and workshops supplied the needs of the court, 
clothing for the army, weapons, armour and machines of war. For 
soldiers, Frederick was at first dependent upon feudal levies, but by 
the end, these had become subsidiary to a regular professional force, 
partly Sicilian Moslems, partly mercena^ knights drawn from every 
quarter of the Empire, recruited and paid by the government. 

This complex and highly centralized state, modem in form and 
spirit, put into Frederick's hands power and wealth beyond that of 
any monarch in the West since Charlemagne. Yet, for all its modern¬ 
ity, he used it to further the same ancient ideals that had inspired his 
ancestors, and in so using it, he wrecked it. U was his duty as 
Emperor to go on crusades, though in no spirit of religious exalia- 
tioiL Like Barbarossa, he must impose his rule ou north Italy, with 
the difference that Germany was no longer the base of operations, 
ft Was for these tasks that Frederick steadily prepared himself. 


GREGORY DC'S EXTRI^IE DEMANDS 
The growth of his despotic power was watched with alarm both 
by the cities of Lombardy, the very homes of republican self-govern- 
ment, and by the Popes, who feared the encirclement of their prin¬ 
cipality. In the time of Innocent's successor Honorius. a gentle and 
cautious statesman, friendly relations were maintained; but in 1227, 
Honorius was succeeded by Gregory IX, an implacable and passion¬ 
ate supporter of the extremest Papal claims, who from the first 
moment of his power set before himself one aim—the humiliation, if 
not the annihilation, of his Imperial rivat. In that year, after many 
delays, Frederick was preparing to fulfil his crusading vow and had 
actually sworn to embark in August, An outbreak of plague deji- 
nialed his army, but in September he sailed. After a few days, deve¬ 
loping the disease himself, he put back. 

This was Gregory's opportunity. Refusing to listen to the reason 
cxOTmmuaicated the Emperor as an oath-breaking apostate. 
Though Frederick sailed again as soon as he was well enough, he 
reputed the ban on the ground that he had not waited to receive the 
par On of the Church for his first offe nee. As soon as the crusade 

released Frederick’s subjects from their 
Mih of ferity, mvaded the kingdom of Sicily with his own army, 
Bghtmg under the banner of St. Peter, and ordered the Christians in 
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Palestine to have no dealings with the heretic and excommunicated 
Emperor. It was strange to see the Head of the Christian Church 
doing e>'erything possible to ensure the tailure of a crusade and 
treacherously attacking the leader in his absence. Yet there is a 
certain truth in the justification which Gregory put forward: “To 
preserve the Christian Faith, it is necessary to drive this tyrant from 
his throne." 

FREDI^ICK'S TREATY WITH THE SULTAN 
Arrived in Palestine at the head of hardly more than a thousand 
knights—the plague had slain many times that number—^and finding 
the Christian population primed by Gregory to hinder and obstruct 
him, Frederick decided that warlike action was impossible, Probably 
he had always intended to barter rather than to fight. With cyni^l 
realism, in sharpest contrast with the blind fanaticism of earlier 
crusaders, be saw that East and West had everything to gain from 
friendly co-operation. Jerusalem was a sacred city to Moslem, Jew 
and Christian. How they might all visit it without friction was 
obviously a matter for agreement between gentlemen. He was 
already in negotiation on the subject with the Sultan of Egypt, with 
whom he had much more in common than with Christians of the 
type of Gregory. The Sultan, a nephew of Saladin, was himself a 
poet, a cultivated scholar and an admirable administrator, who 
naturally held Frederick in great resp^t. He now sent a suitable 
envoy to discuss the situation. Frederick was a master of Arabic, 
and amid refreshing discourse on logic, poetry and mathematics, 
compared with which the fate of Jerusalem must have seemed of 
secondary importance, an agreement was quickly reached. Though 
at the moment the Pope was publicly execrating Frederick for treat¬ 
ing with the infidel and secredy exhorting the Sultan on no account 
to hand over Jerusalem, a treaty was signed early in 1229, by which 
the Christians were gianted free access from the coast to Jerusalem 
and Nazareth, and a truce of ten years was proclaimed. 

lo full imperial state, the banned and excommunicated Emperor 
then made a formal entry into the Holy City. Before the altar of the 
church of the Holy Sepulchre, proud and unabashed, he crowned 
himself King of Jerusalem, thus forestalling Napoleon by six cen¬ 
turies In ceremonially claiming that he held his kingship from Cod 
without the mediation of Pope or any priest. Without bloodshed, 
he had accomplished more than fifty years of futile warfare. Yet the 
manner of his victory, and still more the revolutionary impiety of his 
coronation, struck the orthodox with horror. Under threat of 
excommunication, Christians were forbidden by Gregory to profit 
by the “infamous treaty". Between such a monster of daring 
iniquity and the Christian Church, there could henceforth be no real 
peace. In order to destroy the intellectual free-thinker all the avail¬ 
able forces on the side of fanatical leaaion must combine. 
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On returning to his kingdom, Frederick easily chased the Papal 
army over the frontier, and the Pope, biding his time, agreed to 
withdraw the sentence of escomniunication. Before the opening of 
the final strode, there was an uneasy truce of seven years, during 
which each side manoeuvred for position, Jn 1236, however, the 
Lombard cities, under the leadership of Milan, then as always the 
f(Kus of opposition to the Emperor, were discovered to be tampering 
with the loj^ty of Frederick’s eldest son, Henry, who had been left in 
charge in Germany. Henry was caught in the act of rebellion. He 
was deposed and condemned to lifelong imprisonment, to tracape 
which he committed suicide. Frederick next turned upon the cities. 
Prophetically, he saw in the free democratic republics the germ of a 
principle utterly incompatible with centralized dictatorship such as 
he had imposed upon his own kingdom. Claiming to be fighting in 
Cod’s name the battle of unity and disciplLne against “the head of all 
dissensions in Italy”, he fell upon the Milanese and their allies, and 
decisively defeated them at Conenuova. It remained to destroy their 
independence for ever. 

In this struggle between sovereignty and liberty, between order and 
anarchy, he demanded that the Papacy, itself the most monarchical 
of dictatorships, should support him. Gregory’s choice was difiiculL 
With the northern republics, hotbeds of anti-clerical free-thinking, 
the Papacy had little enough in common. Moreover, their cause 
seemed lose Of all the Lombard League, only five cities remained 
faithful to Milan after Cortenuova. Yet to support Frederick in his 
present temper would mean abandoning not only the whole of the 
Papal pretensions to world-power but even the political control of 
Rome. Flushed with his victory, and in a mood of mystical exalta¬ 
tion, Frederick announced that the time had come for him to be 
Ca^r in fact as well as in name. The political sovereign, not the 
religious, should rule the world. The Church, Papacy and all, must 
be included in a true and final Roman Empire. He himself was to be 
in Rome w'bat he had already declared himself to be in Jerusalem, 
Emperor by the direct Grace of God. 

GtJELF AND CHIBELLlNE 

In defence of the rights of the Papacy, any ally was better than 
none. Gregory determined to follow the policy of Alexander III and 
to join the rebels. Working at first in secret, he sent his agents into 
every city in Italy, where they organized and united all who for any 
reason were hostile to the Empire, of whatever rank or status, 
patrician or plebeian, heretic or orthodox. In each city that had 
hitherto been loyal there arose, under the name of Guelf, a detcr- 
n^cd party. Even Venice and Genoa were induced to lay aside their 
rivalry and join the League. Before long there was no town, hardly 
even a family, upon whose loyalty Frederick could rely. All were 
rent asunder by the waniRg ideals of Papacy and Empire. The 
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Eitiperar lashed this way and that, but the cities were weU fortified 
and none could be taken without a lengthy siege. Once united and 
organized as they now were, the citizens proved a force too strong 
to be trodden under foot. There was nothing to be done but to 
organize counter-paities in each city. Under the name of Ghibelline, 
an Italian version of the old nice-narae of the Hohenstaufen, Frede¬ 
rick's agents enrolled their own supporters, and between Guclf and 
Ghibelllne began an interminable and confused war^ inside each 
city a$ well as between them. All this, however^ did little to advance 
the Emperor's cause or to promote the disciplined order of which he 
had dreamed. 

Finally, in 1239, Gregory came into the open. Once more he 
excommunicated Frederick and called upon all Christians to join in 
a Holy War against the heretic who had likened Jesus to Mohammed 
and had maintained that “no man should believe aught but what may 
be proved by the power and reason of nature'% A year later, he 
foUowed up this attack by summoning to Rome a general council 
of the Church for the purpose of passing public sentence upon 
the enemy of Christendom. The council never met. The French, 
Spanish and north Italian bishops assembled in Genoa, to sail 
thence to Rome. The ships in which they travelled were captured by 
the imperial lleetk and over a hundred high dignitaries of the Church 
were sent to Sicily, where they were rigorously imprisoned, 

FREDERICK MAKES OPEN WAR ON ROME 

Unable to end the matter in any other way^ Frederick was deter¬ 
mined to use open force a^inst the Pope himselT Announcing to 
the world that he was attacking not the Church but only its unworthy 
head, he advanced with his whole forces againsi Rome. His Moslem 
cavalry were already under its walls, and he was about to strike the 
final blow when the news came that there was nothing to attackH 
Gregory had won his last great ricloiy for the Papacy by dyin^ 

For two years Frederick enjoyed an empty triumph. By bringing 
violent pressure to bear on the cardinals, he even secured Ehe election 
of a new Pope whom he thought to be his friend, an intellectual 
politician in place of a fanadc priest. Yet Innocent IV was to prove 
a subtler and even deadlier and less scrupulous enemy than Gregory, 
Whatever his previous attitude, his duty as Pope was to carry on the 
war. even if at first he wore a friendly mast. Only later did Frederick 
discovet that **No Pope can be a Ghibellinc". In 1244, Innocent 
fled from Rome to the independent city of Lyons, far from the 
Emperor's reach. From this retreat, until Fr^erick’s death, he 
directed the Holy War, offering to all who attacked Frederick the 
same spiritual rewards as had been promised to earlier crusaders. 
Not content with stimulating the resistance of the Italian cities, he 
carried the war to Germany, where wandering Dominicans and 
Franciscans, under the Pope's orders, preached general rebellion. 
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and collected money from all quarters to be used jn carrying on the 
stnigglCi Every kind of political, social and religious discontent was 
fostered and exploited by the distribution of lavish bribes and pro¬ 
mises without limit. Even in towns where Ghibellincs held the upper 
hand there was no certainty of loyalty. Treachery and disaffection 
were rife, and on at least two occasions the Emperor’s life was attemp¬ 
ted on Innocert’s direct instigation. No semblance of discipline or 
control could be maintained without ejtireme severity; this in turn 
Mon degenerated on both sides into savage arid inhuman cruelty, 
including the free use of torture. In 1249, Enzio, the Emperor’s 
favourite son, was captured in a skirmish by the Eolognese, and was 
condemned to perpetual imprisonmenL He was released only by his 
death, twenty-three years later. At the end of 1250, in the midst of 
the chaos, Frederick suddenly died while visiting southern Italy. 

FREDERICK'S FOOCV ENDS IN FAILURE 

The last and greatest of the medieval emperors achieved nothing. 
He struggled for unity and discipline, and he left an empire in 
chaotic ruin; for the reform of the Church, and there was Innocent, 
triumphant at his death ; for reasoned progress, and he left the forces 
of fanatical reaction in the field; for the prosperity of Italy, and after 
him it remained for centuries in the grip of merciless civil war. Was 
he Caesar re-incamate, the lay Messiah, or the Anti-Christ? His own 
age had no certain answer to the question. To them he was a stagger¬ 
ing mystery, an insoluble contradiction—Afi«d/~thoush 
Dante consigns him, alone of all the Roman Emperors, to Hell. 
Yet his career was a significant portent of things to come, The 
absolutist governments of Heniy VJH and Louis XIV owe to him 
their prec^entand inspiration, for they, too, claimed their authority 
to be divine. Not until his system was revived in Italy did that 
country again discover a sense of its unity. "It was upon poverty 
and simplicity”, wrote Frederick, “that the primitive Church was 
built when she was the mother of saints. No one should presume to 
lay other foundations than those appointed by the Lord Jesus.” In 
their dernand for a return to primitive Christiatii^, neither Luther 
nor Bunyan could have said more. His clear-sighted reason and his 
insistence upon observation founded the tradition followed later by 
Bacon, Voltaire and Faraday and by nearly every leader of modern 
scientific thought. 

Frederick failed for three reasons. Like his ancestors he was under 
the fatal spell of the imperial inheritance. If he had limited himself 
to the reconstruction of the Kingdom of Sicily, he might have built 
up there a prosperous and enduring state, comparable to those at that 
moment developing in France and England, and capable in time of 
absorbing Italy. Even his keen vision failed when it came to dis- 
unguishing between the idtal and the practical. Secondly, he 
encountered a spirit as indomitable as his own, and one more vital to 
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the next stage of European proigress, the passionate devotion of the 
Italian cities to their mdepoodence. But for that obstacle, he would 
surely have swept aside a spiritually bankrupt Papacy and might well 
have anticipated ihe Reforniation by two centuries. Thirdly, he was 
one of that illustrious band of intellectuals who are so far in ad vancc 
of their age as to be beyond its comprehension. No one leads the 
world who starts by staggering it, and no policy can have early suc¬ 
cess that antagonizes the commonly held beliefs of the people. 

DOWNFAIX OF THE EMPIRE 

The Emperor’s death hardly interrupted the struggle, for it was 
condnued by his generals and by his sons, Conrad and Manfred, 
There was no one, however, to co-ordinate their efforts. Innocent 
was determined to extirpate the whole Hohenstaufen brood. At his 
instigation the German princes deserted Conrad and chose an 
Emperor of another family. Conrad was driven out and died in 1254, 
but Manfred held his own in the south. Finally, after two Papal 
armies, financed by English money, had failed, the Pope turned to 
France for help. He offered the crown of Sicily to Charles of Anjou, 
a brother of Louis DC, on condition that he could win it, Charles 
invaded Sicily, and Ln 1266 won a decisive victory at Benevento. 
Manfred’s troops, bought by the Pope, deserted him in the battle and 
he himselfwassiain. His wife and children were imprisoned, and died 
in their chains. Finally, two years later, Frederick’s grandson Con- 
radino, a boy of fifteen, who was the last survivor of Frederick's 
family except for the miserable Enzio, was captured and publicly 
beheaded in Naples. 

No one prr^ted by the straggle. The Empire was destroyed beyond 
[ ^11 The title remained, but henceforth its holder was a Gcrnian 
prinedet, with hardly a shadow of authority outside his own estates. 
For six centuries Genoatiy was to have no political unity and to 
become the battleground of Europe. In northern Italy the cities 
retainal thrir independence, but at a terrible cost. During the 
incessant warfare, the necessities of defence drove one after another 
of them into the control of military despo^ for the most part cruel 
self-seekers, They and their successors, ruling as tyrants in the larger 
cities and dragging the smaller in their wake, waged perpeti^ irar- 
fare upon one another under the party-labels of Guelf and Ghibelkne, 
for a ceoluiy or more. Only Venice and Florence retained their old 
republican forms. In the others, thou^ they remained free cibes, 
and though the tyrants were often dJstinguLshed for an eolightened 
patronage of literature and the arts, individual liberty sanished, and 
the dream of racial unity was everywhere forgotten and submerged 
beneath the rivalries of the separate states. 

The Papacy, outwardly triumphant, was left without a rival. The 
Popes could now declare that they were Emperors as well. Not a jot 
of ihrir pretensiona bad been alated. “We declare", wrote Boniface 
o (h,w,) 
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VllI, in 1294^ ^^tbat it is altogether accessary lo salvation tor every 
human creature to be in alJ things subject to the Roman pontiff/" 
Yet the Papacy had forfeited for the time its spiritual charactetp and 
With k much of its rnoral influence. Moreover, a$ wc have seeUp a 
new force had arisen^ of which the Popes seemed as yet to be oblivious. 
Nations were forming themselves which would no longer endure the 
interference of a foreign despot in their internal aflairs^i and with 
their risc^ the Papal claims seemed out of date. 

The thirteenth century looked forward and back. Men^s minds 
were the battleground between free thought and authority, between 
the scholastic learning and the growing appreciation and stiidy of 
physical naiurc, between the enjoyment of this life and preparation 
for the nest. The close of the century was adorned by one whose 
wriitinp mirror both attitudes, Dante was bom in Fiore nee in 1264, 
at a time when Guelf and Ohibelline antagonisms were at their high- 
est and when the last of the Hohenstaufens were being hounded to 
their end. During his youth, he watched the apparent triumph of the 
Papacy, but he lived to see its overthrow and the beginning of its 
captivity at Avignon. Florence itself was torn with dissension, the 
party to which he belonged was throw n from power^ and from 1301, 
until his deaih in 1321, he lived in exile. Aloof from active politics, 
he devoted himself to reflection and writing, making bi$ home in a 
number of places in Lombardy, Tuscany and the Romagna, where 
he lived under the proteciion of various friendly iords^ Eventually he 
retired lo Ravenna under the patronage of Guido da Poknla. 

DANTE MIRRORS WS AGE 

His greatest work, the Dhina Comnedm^ is cast in the form of a 
journey to the future Jife to hod answers to the questions: What is 
Good? What i$ Evil? Who deserves eternal punishment or reward^ 
and why? Da nte^s giiidc is Vergil, the represen tative a ncie nt authority 
on such subjects. Yet the nature of the questions, and still more the 
free and independent judgment shown in the answers^ are utterly un- 
medieval. They give us e complete review of the pcrsODahtie$ of the 
age and ihe best summary of its beliefs. 

Dante^s learning, much of his method of re^oning, and his theo¬ 
logy are purely medieval. Yet in many respects he is the very herald 
cf the future. Full of appreciation ofiodividual human character and 
achievement, he taught that what men are—not their place in society 
or the Church nor the eJforts of clergy on their behalf—determines 
their relation to Cod and the conduct of their lives, both here and 
heieafter; he places several Popes in Hell and mentions only one in 
Paradise, His poetry, written in the language which Frederick and 
his courtiers had been the first to use as a means of literary expression, 
is full of studies painted straight from nature, and especially of scenes 
from Italian couotiy life. If Francis wi^ the first who experienced 
life and nature as a mystical emodon and Frederick the first to trace 
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m them an eternal and unvarying law, Dante was both in one. How¬ 
ever orthodox his beliefs, he demanded a thorough-going puritan 
reformation of religion, and dreamed of a Church divested of wealth 
and power, ruling the world by moral force alone, ffis standpoint 
was that of a detached aristocratic observer of life, but his writing is 
nowhere more moving than in the passage where he recounts the life 
of Francis and his devotion to the service of his brother men. 

DANTE'S STUDY OF A.N IDEAL STATE 
The contiasis appear in his political views. His sympathies 
were ChibeUine. In a second great work, the De Monarchia, a study 
of the ideal state, he sketched out just such a form of government for 
Italy as Frederick had tried to erect. The best hope for the peace and 
prosperity of mankind lay in ro^ authority. Like any medieval, 
Dante preached the essential unity of Europe, He looked back to 
the Roman Empire and proclaimed that its revival was the only 
means of stilling the tempest of anarchy in which he saw his beloved 
Italy engulfed. Yet, believing, like Frederick, the Waldenses, Joan 
of Arc, and the Protestant reformers later on, that all men were 
individually responsible to God and capable of direct access to Him 
without priestiy mediation, he claimed that the Emperor should be in 
DO way subject to the Papacy, since his title and authority were them¬ 
selves divine. It is characteristic of the age that Dante should have 
exalted Frederick's own ideals of ^vernment, but none the less 
should have condemned Frederick himself to Hell as a heretic, and 
that the Church should have placed the De Mottarcfiia, a rractionaiy 
work, on the Index of Forbidden Books, where it remained until 
1897. Although the reputation of Dante as a writer wm widespread 
ptnnn g Italian scholars in the years immediately following his death, 
It underwent something of an eclipse in succeeding generations. 
Now, however, Etante has long been acclaimed for the greatness of 
his poetic genius and the profundity of his thought. 

THE FRUIT OF THE ^f(DDLE AGES 
During sU centuries, the history of Europe had been dominated by 
the instinct to restore in one form or another the unity which Rome 
had first implanted. From that instinct, Charlemagne, the barbarian 
chieftain, Otto and Barbarossa, the German knights, Gregory VII and 
Innocent HI, the successors of St. Peter, Frederick and Dante 
struggling for secular theocracy, had one and all received their 
inspiration, as from a flaming bwcon. The golden age of prosperity 
and peace was to them, as all knowledge was to the scholars, some¬ 
thing to be recovered and restored. They failed, and Dante's De 
Afonardiia was their epitaph. The beacon died down. The whole 
notion of a European unity was forgotten for the next five centuries. 
In the meantime, apart from theorists, the field was to be occupied by 
lesser men with narrower aims, looking to the development of their 
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sevemi national units ratlicr tlian to any kind of world-wide fedcra- 
tjon. By 1300^ national languages, literatures and cultures^ national 
prejudices^ ambitions and seif-consclousoess. were already in being, 
England and France sbowing the way. The Himdred Years' War^ the 
first of those peat struggles between nations which were to become 
so characteristic of the nejtt stage ofhunian de%^opmea% was already 
brewing between France and England, 

The age which had aimed at the restoration and recovery of the 
glorious past was yielding to one which set progress towards an 
untnown but doubtless golden future as its ideal The Middle Age 
had done its work^ To the enfeebled Roman civilIzaEon had been 
added the youthful vigeur of the northern barbarians, together with 
something of the brilliant ciilture of the Moslem worlds and into the 
new fusion there had infiltered, directly from Byzandum and also 
through Venice and Sicily^ some little of the Greek learning and 
traditioru These ekments, heterogeneous and often hostile, needed 
time before they setded into a unifi ed European culture—they have 
not yet succeeded in so doing—but ail the materials were there whose 
gradual fusion has produced the modern world as we know iL 

THE DlSAPPEARAiNCE OF EUROPEAN UNITY 

Finally, with the disappearance of all sense of European unity and 
the substitution for it of naEonal rivalries growing ever more bitter, 
the feeling of essential condict between Christendom and Islam grew 
rapidly weaker. If Moslems harried Mediterranean shipping, or 
overran what had been Greece, or even threaten^ Germany* they 
might be punished as pirates or welcomed as allies^ as the poliEcal 
or economic situaEon suggested. The mod^ of thought wh^h had 
dictated the earlier crusades were gone for ever. In the next age, the 
characterisEc motive-force was to be not unity but patriotism, with 
frenzied national auimosiEes and individual self-seeking beueath its 
cloak. Human beings have a strange aptitude for hiding their bar¬ 
baric and short-sighted passions behind fme-souitding phrases. The 
age of reason is not yet, although our ancestors proclaimed it com¬ 
placently two centuries ago. 
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THE END OF THE MTODLE AGES 

CHAPTER 44 

the decline of the feudal ststem 

Wb have seen how the implacable rivalry of Papacy and Empire 
shattered the ideal of the unity of Christendom, The crusades had 
proinisicd the union of &11 Christians to rcscuo the Holy PLices frorn: 
Moslem rule. But, after a brief triumph, the soldiers of the Cross had 
been repulsed, and had turned their arms against one another. 
The lift between eastern and western Europe had been deepened by 
the sack of Constantinople. The Pope’s clairn to tiniver^l spiritual 
authority was baulked by the oustence of a rival Christian Church, 
ruled by the Orthodox Patriarch, In spite of the victories won by the 
two Innocents over the iay rulers of western Europe, there was a 
stirring in men’s minds against the linutless claims of the Papacy, and 
as the thirteenth century waned, Christendom moved steadily away 
from the medieval idea of unity. 

The deaths of Frederick II and his sons brought the Hohenstaufen 
dynasty crashing to disaster with dramatic swiftness; but there was no 
sudden break in the European tradition. The development of io5titu-> 
tions and culture was not vitally disturbed by political events, but it 
ceased to be controlled by Empire and Papacy. The feudal system 
itself, the basis of all social and military life, became distorted. As 
time went on, it was destroyed by the rise of new classes and interests, 
which burst the limitations of the old system of land-tenure. Though 
outward forms remamed intact, feudal institutions lost thdr univer^ 
character, and the ideals they embodied slowly decayed. 

OLD FEUDS RENEWED IN ITALY 
For fifty years after Innocent IV had cried “Let the heavens 
rejoice and the earth be glad", because Muiuii was no more, 

the Popes seemed stronger than ever. Disregarding the imperial ideal 
of a united Italy, they set themselves to secure their own territorial 
power by eoding German rule in the south once and for all. But 
when Charles of Anjou had triumphed over the last HohenstaiTen 
at Benevento and won the kingdom of Sicily, the old animosities 
reappeared. In the towns of northern Italy the feud of Guelf and 
Ghibclline flared out with all the old bitterness and was used to cloak 
what really amounted to trade- wars between the rival city-states such 
as Florence, Siena, Pisa and Genoa; and in the south there arose an 
increasingly bitter hatred directed against oppressive French rule. 
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The hatred felt by the SiciUaiis for their French masters was in the 
end responsible for bringing yet another alien power Into Italy. On 
Easter Monday, 1282, the peasants of Sicily fell upon the garrisons as 
they were on their way to mass and massacred almost every French 
maUp woman and child on the island. The French at Naples at once 
prepared 10 revenge these "Sicilian Vespers^\ as they were called i 
and to save themselves the SicDians called for Spanish help. The 
King of Aragon was not able to establish any very real authority 
over this new kingdom offered him by the Sicilians. But he estab- 
Ji$hed the first Spanish foothold on the Italian peninsulap and so 
began that long rivalry between Spain and France for the possession 
of Italy which idtimately mined the country. 

Meanwhile, while one line of Emperors perished in the attempt to 
unite Italy, there were other rivals fighting for the imperial crown in 
Germany* The Popes, in their deiermination to ruin the Hohenstau- 
fen, appointed one anti- king after another»most of them foreigners^ to 
raise factions against them in Germany. Wilham of Holland, who 
died in 1266, almost succeeded in uniting the country under hts rule. 
But his successors, Richard of CorpwaUp brother of Henry lit of 
England p and Alfonso of Castile, both of whom claimed the allegiance 
of a faction of the German princes, never established any real 
authority i Alfon$o» indeed, earned his UUc of **the Wise” by never 
going to Germany. Imperil rule in Germany practically ceased to 
exist; and although this "Great Intertegnum” was ended by the 
undisputed election of Rudolph of Habsburg in 1273 to all the titles 
and pretensions of the Holy Roman Empire, he had been chosen 
because he was far less powerful than the Hohenstaufen had been 
and was never Itkely to recover the real authority of his predecessors^ 

THE TEirrONIC ORDER 

In Germany, as in Italy, the collapse of the imperial government 
ushered in a long period of anarch y a nd civil war. City fought against 
city^ prince against prince. There was no dentmt power strong 
enough to keep the peace or to restrain the lawlessness of the Knights, 
whose castles dominated roads and bridges and who lived Largely by 
plundering or taxing the mcFchafidise of the great trade-routes. The 
Kings of France took advantage of this confusion to extend their 
frontiers to the north-east, and by the end of the century Namur, 
Liig)e, and most of Flanders had fallen into their hands. Germany^ 
however, was amply compensated for this loss of territory in the 
west by a period of great expansion on her eastern frontier* This she 
owed mainly to the work of the Teutonic Order. 

TTie Teutonic Order of St, Mary was one of the many orders of 
chivalry, such as the Templars, which had been formed to carry on a 
permanent fight against the infidel, it was not only in Palestine and 
^3a Minor that Christendom was threatened. The front stretched 
from Spam and Africa to the Baltic. Slavs had encroached on the 
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eastern frontiers of Germany, and tbe House of Chenghiz Khan had 
devastated eastern and central Europe throughout the ihlrteeoUi 
century. In the north the Teutonic Knights took the ofTensive. By 
]2S3 they had cleared the whole of Prussia and most of Silesia, and 
the reconquered lands had been settled by German peasants. It is 
calculated that over 1500 new viDages were founded by German 
colonists between 1150 and 1300; and farther south, in Hungary and 
Poland, the same process was at work, though on a smaller scale. 
Mongol raids had laid large areas of both these countries waste. 
They were only driven back after a long struggle which, like the 
crusades, was something of an international effort on the part of 
Christendom. The English poet Chaucer, writing in the fourteenth 
century, gives us, as one of the characters he found riding on a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Thomas at Canterbury, a knight who 
had seen service on the German frontier: in Prussia, Lithuania and 
Russia. At the very end of the century the Earl of Hereford, later 
King Henry IV of England, wiled away port of an otile by joining the 
Teutonic Knights and fighting against the Slavs. 

POLAND, BOHEMIA AND HUNGARli 

These Slav and Mongol raiders resembled, in race and character, 
the Huns rather than the Goths. They were incapable of assimilating 
the culture or civilization of the people they conquered, and devas¬ 
tated the land and slaughtered the population. When they were 
driven back there were large districts in Hungary, Bohemia and 
Poland which were left entirely depopulated; and here again German 
peasants poured in as colonists. The result of this was to create in all 
these three countries German minorities which remained a fruitful 
souKze of international trouble, although for the moment Germany 
was too distracted to pursue a very aggressive policy outside her 
immediate frontiers. The immediate effect of this colonization was 
merely to complicate the bitter rivalries of Hungary, Bohemia and 
Poland for control of south-eastern Europe. 

In all these countries, the central goveniinent was weak and tbe 
nobles of the provinces led a factious, semi-independent life of 
plunder and civil war. Occasionally, in one of them, a strong ruler 
would achieve some order and stability; Wenceslas II. who died in 
1305, even gained control both of Hungary and Poland. But no one 
man ever succeeded in holding all three kingdoms together for long, 
and the death of each king meant a fresh outbreak of wars and of 
attempts to subdivide his inheritance. Eventually, in all three king¬ 
doms the great nobles—the Magna tes^became strong and indepen¬ 
dent enough to prevent any single family from holding the throne 
by hereditary right. They established, instead, el«tive monarchies, 
reserving to themselves the right to elect their king, so that they 
further weakened the central government and served to prolong the 
anarchy of the thirteenth century for another three hundred years. 
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Mt^nwhiJe one family in south-ea^teni Europe Md already set 
itself to u Dite th c$e various ekmeats into a single empire. By suixe^^ 
ful wars, but above all by clever marriages* the Habsburgs had gamed 
cont rol of most of th e German-speaking parts of ibe old East Mark— 
Carinthia* C^rciola, the Tyrol and Austria. Their success in the 
marriage market became proverbial: '‘Let othcis"'p so ran the old 
Latin lag. '"make wars, but do yon, happy Austria, make marriages." 

THE EMPIRE AND THE ELECTORS 

They had originally come from further west, having been 
the Swiss landlords of Habsburg—the Hawk's Castle—near Lake 
Lucerne; the election of Rudolph of Habsburg to the Empire in 1273 
was to turn their interests back once more to the west. But through 
all their German difficulties they never lost sight of their designs on 
the thrones of Hungary and Bohemia. After a long series of treaties. 
iEitrig:ues. wars and dynastic marriages, they were at last sikccssFuL, 
though not until 1526. when more than half of Hungary had faUen 
into the hands of Moslem invaders. This elective principle, which 
ruined the monarchies of eastern Europe, was soon established firmiy 
in Germany, and destroyed the last vestiges of imperial authority. 
The HabsburgSp though they gradually «fablished themsclvea as the 
only family powerful enough to hold the EmpirOf never achieved the 
position enjoyed by the HohenstaufeiL They had to compete with 
the rival houses of Wiitelshach and Luxemburg, and they slowly lost 
all hold over the greater princes within the Empire* The Golden Bull 
of 1356 finally establish^ the system of election to the Empire and 
vested the right of election in seven of the great princes, the Arch-^ 
bishops of Mainz, Trier and Cologne, the King of Bohemia, the 
Count Palatine of the Rhine, the Duke of Saxony and the Margmve 
of Brandenburg. 

These princes were always in a position to extract concessions Ln 
advance from any candidate for the imperial throne. Before long it 
became necessary for candidates to expend vast sums in bribing the 
Electors i and the expenses attached to the imperial crown steadily 
increased as its real power diminished. It soon ceased to be anything 
but 0 purely German institution. The Pope no longer troubled to 
interfere in the choice of an Emperor who, even in Germany, enjoyed 
little but the prestige derived from an ancient and glorious tradition. 
It seemed that ail those pc^ts of Europe north of the Danube and cast 
of the Rhine, which had never come nnder the effective rule of the 
old Roman Empire, were incapable of developing the instinct for 
strong^ central organization which was one of Rome's greatest 
Legacies to her western provinces. 

Feudalism had been based on the assumplioe that every man and 
woman bad a place to which they belonged; the serf enjoyed certain 
rights and privileges, but only on oonditlon that he remained on the 
land to which he was attached, and in return for such rights and 
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privDege^p a man must perform certain duties. The feudal system 
provided an elementary^ but on ihe whole effective, defence in time 
of war and the necessary framework for the preservation of law and 
order. It was not, however^ suffieicntly flexible to be adapted to a 
growing society whose needs were becoming more complete and which 
was no longer content to remain essentially static. As the peasant 
began to want to leave the land to which he was tied and the towns¬ 
man found the scope of his trading activities depending more and 
more on travel, the feudal system began to break down nod to reveal 
certain fundamental defects. 

The greatest and most obvious danger to feudal monarchy was its 
dependence on the character of the king. The whole organictation, 
was based on the overlord's efficiency. If he failed to enforce the 
obligations due from tus tenants-in-chief, they rapidly got out of 
hand. The reign of Stephen in England had already shown how 
quickly the whole system of government would crumble into con¬ 
fusion when there was a weak man on the throne; and this was the 
primary cause of the chaodc conditions which prevailed in Gcmiany 
and in alt soutb-castem Europe save the Byzantine Empire, from the 
thirteenth century onwards. The Emperors, largely Dwing to the 
long struggle with the Papacy, had failed to maintain their position 
at the head of their vassals. In the West, in France, and in England, 
the feudal monarchies held their power longer; but in the end both 
were to fall victims to a disputed succession and a weak king. 

GRADUAL DECLLNE OF THE CAPCTlANS 

The Capetian monarchy in France reiched the zenith of its power 
in the second half of the thirteenth century. Louis IX had been the 
perfect pattem of a medieval king. He had combined a great zeal 
for the welfare of Christendom with a careful stewardship of his own 
kingdom of France, and had proved himself both a saint and an 
efficient administrator. His grandson, Philip the Fair, who reigned 
until 014, was a less striking figure. We do not hear of him sitting, 
as St, Louis had done, under an oak at Vincennes, dealing out a 
fatherly justice to his people, yet he continued to enforce royal 
justice by methods which were less picturesque, but certainly more 
efficients sending judges round the kingdom, as Henry II had used 
Assize judges m England^ to hold courts of enquiry into the conduct 
of the local authorities responsible for the maintenance of law and 
order. He did not go on crusade^ as his grandfather had done; and 
one of his most important achievements was to limit the power of the 
Papacy over the French Church by a concordat, or treaty^ with the 
Pope. He cared less for the unity of Christendom than for the pros¬ 
perity of France^ but he was a flne example of medieval kingship. 

One new thing Philip introduced into France which might have 
saved the monarchy from the many dangers of over-ccntralLzed 
power. He colled together representatives of the nobles, the clergy 
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and the townspeople to form the Estates General of the realm* which 
could be consulted on matters of policy and taxation, and so share 
some of the responsibilities of government with the king. Had they 
developed into a responsible represcntaiivc institution similar to the 
English Parliament or to the Spanish Cortes, the Estates General 
might have saved France from some of the disasters of the coming 
collapse, and might even have prevented the French monarchy from 
growing into the irrespoitsible autocracy which was to provoke the 
French Revolution four centuries later. 

Under Philipps successors, however, the Estates General failed to 
develop the inde{indent existence which was necessary* It re¬ 
mained a body which was called together only occasionally and at 
times of crisiSp dependent on the king's will and pleasure, to be con¬ 
sulted by him if he wished but having no right to make laws. Mean¬ 
while, under a series of weak kings, the power of the monarchy 
began to decline. It could not raise the taxes needed to maintain 
the new system of justice and adminbtration. The greater vassals 
began to reassert their independence; and, when the direct male line 
of the Capetlans failed, the power of the crown was further w^cakened 
by a doubtful succession, ^ward III of England put forward a claim 
to the throne and went to war to enforce it in B37. Before tong, the 
war with the English became also a civil war ) and it was more than a 
hundred years before France was reunited under a single sovereign. 
In England, the collapse of the monarchy was postponed, in spite 
of several earlier crises, until the fifteenth century, largely because 
the kings were able to unite the nation behind them in a successful 
war against France. The struggle between the barons and the Crown 
had been prolonged throughout the reign of Henry III and it was 
probably only the accession of the able and powerful Edward I in 
1272 wldch saved the country from further civil war and anarchy. 

FIRST ENGLISH EXPERIMENTS IN DEMOCRACY 
Edward I, like his contemporary* Philip the Fair, set hlmsdf to 
strengthen the position of hU own country rather than to farther the 
aims of a united Cbristcfiidoin. In his youth he had accompanied 
Louis IX on crusade to the East* but aU his fighting, after he came 
to the throne* was on the English frontiers. He carried out a final 
conquest of Wales, and by the end of his reign, in spite of the heroic 
resistance of William Wallace, had almost subdued Scotland. Like 
Philip, too, he set himscif to limit the power of the Church* and 
recovered from the Papacy some of the ground lost by his grand¬ 
father* King John; and he, toOi tried with greater success than the 
French kings to organise a represenutivc assembly to share the 
responsibilities of the Crown in government and taxation^ 

TTie first experiments in associating representatives of the people 
with the government in England had been made by Simon de Mont- 
fort, the leader of the baronial party against Henry HI, whose family 
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fortune had been made out of the AlhigeTisian Crusade- Siiuon tried 
to make allies among the smaller landowners in the country and the 
dtuens of the towns by calling together two knights from every $hire 
and two burgesses from every borough to share with the Great CotincLl 
of the barons the duty of advising the king and voting taAes. Edward 
I continued the experiment, seeing that the Crown would be far less 
dependent on the greater b^ons if it could win the co-operation of 
the other tax-paying classes. He formulated the maxim that ^^what 
touches all should be decided by and in the Model Parliament 
of 1295^ set up a regular precedent for calling together in council 
representatives of the towns and counties^ as well as the barons and 
higher clergy. 

Unlike the French Estates General^ this Parliamertt survived in 
England to take an incrcasin^y important part m national affairs. 
For the first hundred years its existence was precarious, ii bore little 
resemblance to a modem Parliament; the Commons sal with the 
barons and clergy in one “House"\ and its meetings were infrequent 
and irregular. Burgesses and knights disliked the expense of long 
jounieys to Westminster and often tried to evade the duty of attend^ 
ance. A strong king could always ignore the wishes of Partbment^ 
But gradually the lower clergy withdrew altogethcr^and the Commons 
separated themselves from the barons, bishops and abbots, and began 
to claim special rights in the voting of taxes. Alreadyp in 1376^ we 
find them seeking some control over the r^nduct of govemment, and 
impeaching^ or bringing to trial, an unpopular minister. They 
proved, even In the early stagics of their devdopmentt useful in fore- 
ing the king to take more account of popular wishes [ and In the end 
they were to be invaluable aUles to the Crown in its final struggle 
with the baronage. 

The weak and efleminate Edward 11 lost much of the ground gained 
by his father. The conquest of Wales held; and in time the Princi¬ 
pality was completely united with England. But the Scots rallied 
under Robert Bruce, and at Bannockburn defeated the English and 
preserved their natioual independence. The old quarrels with the 
barons flared out again, accentuated by Edwaid^s preference for low¬ 
born favourites; In the end the queen helped the baronial party to 
depose her husband and place his son, the third Ed ward, on the throne. 
Within a few years, the new king had directed English energies 
abroad; and for the next century, the destinies of both England and 
France were bound up with the long and useless struggle know n as 
the Hundred Ycai^' Wnr^ which drained the strength of both-. 

TKE IIL^^^RED YEARS" W AR 

In different ways, the Hundred Years' War was responsible for the 
end of the feudal monarchies, both in England and France. It did 
not last contiriuousiy for a hundred years. There was a period at 
first when the English gradually gained ground, thanks largely to the 
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generalship of the Black Prince and the use of new tactics. At Crficy 
and Poitiers the English and Welsh archers showed themselves more 
than a match for the heavy maU-clad feudal cavalry of the French; 
and henceforth, until it became possible to use gunpowder in small 
arms, the long-bow was to dominate the battle-fields of western 
Europe. It would be true to say that the destruction of the power of 
the feudal nobiOty was begun by the archer and completed by the 
musketeer. This first phase of the war ended with the treaty of 
Bretigny in 1J60, when the English had occupied half France and 
devastated her fairest provinces. Then the En^ish were distracted by 
troubles at home, Richard il, son of the Black Prince, alienated the 
most powerful barons^ much as Edward II had done, by relying over¬ 
much on unworthy favourites, and was in his turn deposed and 
murdered. HLs successor, Henry IV. was too busy securing his 
inheritance to be coucerned with foreign quarrels. But Henry V* 
largely in order to divert the energies of the English baronage from 
plots and trcascnii renewed the war. quickly recovered the ground 
lost since Bretlgny^ and added Aginoourt to the list of triumphs of 
the Englis h 1o ng-bo w. He died before he co uld complete the conquest 
of France; but his infant son, Henry YT. was actually crownned as 
King of France in Paris. 

The French monarchy almost collapsed under the strain of this 
constant warfare. The Black Prince has survived in history as a 
pattern of chivalry, but he allowed every man, woman and child in 
Limoges to be massacred, and under his leadership great tracts of the 
French countryside were laid waste. The farms were burnt, crops 
destroyed, and cattle driven off; such peasants as escaped the 
usually died of starvatioD. The milita^ system of feudatbm failed in 
its first duty of protection; indeed, before long, the greater feudal 
lords added to the miseries of France by private quarrels. The great 
houses of Burgundy and Armaguac fought for control over weak 
kings, and En^ish successes after Agincourt were largely due to an 
aUianoo that had been concluded with the Dukes of Burgundy, 

JOAN OF ARC 

France's salvation came not from the feudal nohiUty, but from a 
peasant girl, Joan of Arc, from Domrimy in Lorraine. She believed 
that she heard in the church belts, as they sounded across the fields 
where she watched her father^s cattle, the voices of saints urging her 
to save France, Though she was only eighteen and entirely un¬ 
lettered, she got to the French court to rouse the army leaders with 
hp vision of St. Michael. Some beMeved her; others saw that her 
pious simplicity might at last inspire their disheartened troops to 
victory. Under the leadership of the ^*Maid'\ riding in armour at the 
h^d of ihe army, the English were, in fact, driven back and a new 
of France, Charles VO, was crowned at Rheims. And though 
she was later captured by the English and Burgundians and burnt by 
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th«m on a tniraped-up cfiarge of heresy and wttchcrafL her ^otk was 
finished within twenty years of her death. By 1453 tht English held 
only Calais to remind them of the provinces they had ruled beyond 
the Channel, The French monarchy had recovered its dominions, 
but it had been in spite of the feudal nobility. The national revival 
inspired by Joan of Arc brought to birth new ambidons and Ideas 
which could hardly be barnionized with medieval idsiU and by the 
end of the Hundred Years" War Prance was entering on what was 
to be the last phase of her transition from a medievil to a modem 
nation with a strong central government. 

THE END OF FEUDALISM IN ENGLAND 

In a totally different way, the war altered the whole nature of 
feudal England. From the purely military standpoint, the old feudal 
levy^ designed only for defence, was inadequate for long campaigns 
across the Channel. The king could not lead his vassals and their 
tenants on such an expedition ; he needed professional soldiers. The 
better-known leaders, nobles or knights, would engage to furnish a 
given number of men and would recruit them independently. It soon 
became the practice for any great noble to retain a force of profes¬ 
sional soldiers, men who slept under his roof ate hb food and wore 
his badge. Such retainers knew no other master than the man who 
paid them; they made the baron a far greater danger, both to the 
Crown and to his neighbours; when they were not actively engaged 
abroad, they were a permanent menace to the civil peace at home. 
The unemployed soldier who was not retained by some great man was 
equally a nuisance. He rarely settled back to a peaceful but dull life 
on the land or in tradCp but roamed the country as a vagabond and a 
thief. These evib intensihed during the long minority of Henry VI, 
and he was too feeble a ruler to deal firmly with them- The barons 
were a far greater menace to the Crown In the fifteenth century than 
ever before and, when Richard of York, the King^s uncle, claimed the 
throne, the general discontent flared out in a series of civil wars 
known as the Wars of the Roses. 

This long struggle, which marked the end of feudal England, did 
not greatly affect the lives of ordinary men and women. There are 
letters and records preserved which show that men of business, law¬ 
yers, merchants and farmers continued about their affairs without 
bothering overmuch about the fortunes of Lancaster or York. It w-as 
essentially a struggle between two great factions of the nobility; and 
although occasionally a retreating army, such as the Lancastrian 
before the battle of Towton in 1^1, might lay wasic the country 
through which it passed, there was no general devastation. The lack 
of a strong central government did, however, mean that highway 
robbery and piracy flourished tuichecked. In Cornwall the whole 
countryside li^ud by piracy, the magistrates and landowners holding 
shares in the venture and arranging the sale of captured gocxls, so 
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that the Londofl merchants, in particular^ were prepared 1® support 
any man who would restore a strong and stable administration. It 
was this exasperated pubtxo opLoion wMch was to be the main support 
of Henry VII when he set about reorganizing the government after 
the final defeat of the Yorkists at Bosworih jn 14a5. 

In the great days of the Middle Ages, the Church had tried to make 
the nobility feel that they, too, were servants of God, entrusted with 
powers, dudes and responsibihdes for which they would be called to 
aocounL The ceremonies which attended the dubbing of a young 
knight bad been meant to symbolize his enrolment as a soldier of 
Christ; and though there had always been men who would not 
accept the responsibilities implied by the laws of chivalry, king^ and 
nobles had, on the whole^ believed that they owed certain dudes of 
protection and care in return for their power* During the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, this ideal disappeared almost entirely. 
Nobles and knights who fought the Hundred Yeans* War regarded 
fighting partly as a sport, partly as a trade. They became more and 
mofe interested in capturing rich prisoners who could pay a handsome 
ransom for their release. It was possible to make a fortune out of a 
successful war, and the bws of chivalry degenerated into a com^ 
plicated system of rules governing the new game. When the Black 
Prince took King John of France prisoner at Poitiers, he was careful 
to treat him with exquisite courtesy, even waidng on him at dinner; 
but to the weak and helpless^ he was a scourge and a terror. Chivalry 
was restricted to the court a^nd the casde, and Its laws applied only 
to the fine ladies who watched their squires fight in their honour^ 

muM Hi lilA^rERN and western EUROPE 

Though many of those who went to the Holy Land were rogues, 
robbers, adventurers and fortune-hunters^ the crusades could only 
have been possible while western Europe as a whole believed in the 
ideals of the medieval Church. The decay of these ideals, accom¬ 
panied by the polirical chaos of the later Middle Ages, meant the end 
of any organi^ attempt to stem the main advance of Islam. The 
Eastern Empire held out bravely a^nst a new enemy, the Ouoman 
Turks, who had begun to attack their frontier by the be^nntng of the 
fourteenth century. Constautiuople was given a short respite while 
the Turks were engaged on their eastern front with the Mongol 
advance which wrought such havoc in Poland and Hungary; but the 
Emperors were distracted by the rebellions of Serbs and Bulgarians 
in their rear* When the Turks, under their most famous Sultan, 
Mohammed II, delivered their final assault, they met with httle 
resistance. Western Christeadonip divided against itself, could offer 
no help. By 135S the Turks had already established themselves on 
European soil, A century later, as we have seen, Constantinople 
iuelf fell into their hands in 1453, and the whole of the Balkan penin¬ 
sula lay at their mercy. 
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Tbe other wing of the Mohamnnedan advance, once checks at 
Tours, was never again able to penetrate beyond the Pyrenees. But 
Europe made no concerted attempt to drive back the successive 
waves of the Moslem attack^ and the Spaniards were Jeft to recon¬ 
quer their own land as best they might. After a Long and heroic 
struggle^ they were at length successful,^ though the last Moorish 
stronghold, the Kingdom of Granada, did not fall untiJ 1492.. 

SPALS AND POftTUGAL 

This century-long struggle, in which the citieSi such as Toledo and 
Saragossa, co-operated with the kings and nobles Ln the task of 
clearing the country of the infidel, bred in the Spaniards a proud 
tradition of isolation and independence. A few individual adven-^ 
turers from elsewhere helped them, among them Simon de Mont- 
fort's father. But, on the whole* foreigners were a hindrance rather 
than a help; and the Black Prince even diverted his energies from 
French watfare for a time in order to invade liorthem Spain, In con¬ 
sequence Spain developed eonstituilofiaily more slowly than England 
or FrancCp But even there, representative institutions, similar to the 
French Estates General had been evolved by the fourteenth century- 
It is even possible that de Montfort first got his idea of calling the 
Commons into Parliament from the custom which prevailed in 
Spain of summoning two delegates from each city to assist the Crown 
by means of advice and subsidiesp 

The country, however, remained divided, even after the Moors had 
been driven back, into a number of kingdoms, such as Castile, 
Aragon, Valencia and Catalonia. Navarre, which lay across the 
Pyrenees* half in Spain and half in France* maintained Its inde¬ 
pendence until the sixteenth ccntui^. Even when one man was 
strong enough to unite all the kingdoms under hb rule* they still 
retained their separate CoricSp or Parliaments, and their own cus¬ 
toms and administration. Portugal, in particular, worked out bet own 
salvation. Her kings were able to drive back the Mooes and to found 
a strong and prosperous state when the rest of Spain was fighting for 
mere survival. Thus Portugal was a far more civihzed country at the 
end of the fourteenth century than any of her neighbours- Her 
flourishing ports enabled her to take the lead in maritime trade and 
exploration, and she was to become, for a lime, Lhe most prosperous 
nation in Europe- 

By the middle of the fifteenth century, the feudal organir.ation of 
western Europe had completely broken down. This was very largely 
due to political events, to the Hundred Years" War and the Wars of 
the Roses. But these political developments w^erc only a part of a 
more fundamental change in the whole fabric of society. The decline 
of the Papacy was to follow the collapse of the Empire; and behind 
the collapse of those two great medieval institutions there were 
social and economic forces at work which were to make a new world 
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TiiE Papacy never reaEly recovered from the long struggle with the 
Empire. It was only by bringing the French to Naples that the Popes 
had been able to defeat the Hohenstaufen; and they were to find their 
new allies as great a danger to Papal independence as the Germans 
had been. Moreover^ the strongest spiritital weapons had been mis¬ 
used and were becoming discredited. Innocent III had been able to 
break King John of En^and by interdict and estcomniunicatiori; the 
people, terrified by the closed chtifches^ had turned against their king 
and supported the Pope. But very soon public opinion began to 
swing the other way» and men began to look to the king to protect 
them from the exaggerated claitits of the court of Rome, ^com- 
munication had been made to look ridiculous when it was employed 
three times against Frederick II during one crusade* When Boniface 
VlH at the end of the thirteenth century made a last great attempt to 
assert the old Papal ebims against the Kings of France and England^ 
he found that his authority over their subjects had been ^dly 
shaken and that Rome had lost much of its political power. 

SECULAR THOUGHT AND THE CHURCH 

There were other causes at work to undermine the prestige of the 
Church among ordinary men and women. Under kings like Edward 
I and Philip the Fair, England and France achieved a much higher 
degree of orderliness and prospcriiy. The Church was no longer the 
only civilizing influence in men's lives ■ peace was to be found outside 
the walls of monasteries and nunneries* The monarchies feU them¬ 
selves strong enough to take over the full responsibility for maintain^ 
ing order and Justice which they had hitherto shared with the Church; 
and even learning began to spread to laymen, and especially to the 
lawyers, on whom the Kinp of France were relying more and more 
for government and administration* The result was that people began 
to question the rights and privileges enjoyed by churchmen every¬ 
where* The old quarrels over ‘‘criminous clerks” Hared out afresh* 
and the freedom of Church lands from ordinary taxation was 
increasingly resented. Thus Parhament in England and the Estates 
General in France were both prepared to ^ck their kings in a 
financial struggle against the Papacy* 

The question of taxing Church lands came to a head in 12%, when 
the expense of his Scottish wars forced Edward I to demand a fifth of 
all the personal property of the clergy in England. Pope Boniface 
Vm retorted with the famous Bull, Cfericis hkas, which forbade the 
clergy to pay any taxes whatever to secttlar govsraments and threa¬ 
tened any prince who demanded such taxes with excommurucatiom 
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This challenge was at once taken up by Philip the Fair, who Tor bade 
the export of gold or silver from France, and so cut olT one of the 
main sources of Pai^ income. This forced Boniface to give wny, and 
from then on, the derey tioth in England and France were reguiarJy 
taxed by the state. But before long, there were fresh quanels between 
the French King and the Pope. Boniface was an airo^nt bad'' 
tempered old man, determined to become, in fact as wcQ as in theory, 
the head of western Christendom; Philip, with the people of France, 
represented in the Estates Gencr^ behind him, was determined to 
stand out for what be believed to be his rights, and was prepared, if 
necessary, to have resort to force in order to obtain them, 

THE TRAGEDY OF BONIFACE VUl 
Boniface was able, before he surrendered, to give one last splendid 
demonstration of the power and magnificence of Rome and of the 
prestige which the Pope could still mijoy throughout western Europe, 
He celebrated in 1300 a great Jubilee to mark the begianing of a new 
century, and two millioD pilgrims flocked to Rome to pay homage at 
the shrine of St. Peter and leave money at his tomb. It was one of the 
largest gatherings of people the medieval woKd had ever seem 
Though the streets of old Rome had been specialty widened for the 
processions, hundreds of spectators were crush^ to death. The 
amount of money which Bowed into the coffers of the Papal Court 
was enormous; at the Tomb of St. Peter two men were kept con¬ 
tinuously busy collecting with rakes the offerings of the faithful. 

The Pope was encouraged to push his cbims even further and to 
attempt to interfere in the internal affairs of France. His pretensions 
were firmly rejected by King and Estates General alike; and they 
brought down upon him an insult from which he never recovered. 
Nogarei, one of the French King’s legal advisers, led a small band of 
soldiers to the Pope’s pal^e at Anagni. There, where earlier Popes 
had solemnly excommunicated two Emperors, Boniface received 
them in full pontiBcal state, robed and crowned and surroUDded by 
his Cardinals. French men, however, refused to be oimawed by this 
display of spiritual authority. They heaped abuse on the raging, 
powerless old man and finally set on him and shamefully beat him. 
The townspeople of Anagni rose in his favour the next day and 
expelled Nogaret and his troops. But the Pope had been seriously 
injured and bitterly humitiated; he returned to Rome only to die, 
possibly as a result of those injuries, 

Philip did not rest content with tiiis partial and temporary victory. 
He wished to have some permanent security against the revival of 
such claims and pretensions on the part of the Papacy, and he was in 
a position to bring pressure to bear by force on the College of 
Cardinals. He comp^ed them to meet at Lyons on French tcfritory 
and elect a French Archbishop as Boniface's successor. The new 
Pope remained for the rest of his life in France, li ving as the guest of 
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each of the rich abbeys id turn ; and he gave way to Philip oo every 
point which had been disputed by Boniface. It was obviously veiy 
profitable to the French kings to have the Papacy thus under their 
conlrol, and they finally established the Papal court at Avignon, on 
the southern frontiers of France, in a nominally independent prin¬ 
cipality which was in reality a French protectorate. There the Papacy 
remained, cue off from Rome, for the next seventy years, 

THE LUXURIOUS CAPTIVITY OF THE CHURCH 

There were many evU results of this “Babylonish Captivity of the 
Church”, as it was called. In the first place, the Popes lost the 
prestige which they had derived from their historic association with 
the city of Rome, so long the centre of the western world. It was, 
moreover, essentW that the Papacy, if it was to lead and represent a 
united Christendom, should enjoy an mternational independence, 
and its subservience to France from 1305 till 1377 naturally under¬ 
mined its authority with the rest of Europe, Finally, the Papal court 
at Avignon became much more splendid and luxurious, A magnifi¬ 
cent new palace was built and decorated by the best artists and crafts¬ 
men to be found in Europe, There, surrounded by rich and pleasure- 
loving cardinals who were hardly distinguishable from worldly nobles 
and performed few of their ecclesiastical functions, the Popes lived 
the lives of great princes. But all this magnificence was developed at 
a lime when they had lost the revenues from the estates around Rome 
which had previously helped very largely to support the expenses 
incurred by their court. 

They were forced, therefore, to develop a new system of Church 
taxation to maintain their new splendour. They be^n to demand 
the first year's income from every newly appointed bishop or abbot. 
AH fees for lawsuits heard at the Papal court were raised and the 
cost of dbpeosadons increased. High charges were made for con¬ 
firming the appointments of bishops and archbishops, and certain 
benefices in every country were claimed as the sp«ial proiKrty of the 
Papacy and reserved for Papal favourites, who enjoyed their revenues 
but seldom troubled to take up their duties. 

Thanks to their control over Avignon, the French Icinp were able 
to protect themselves from the worst results of these abuses; they 
even won further concessions from the Papacy, and were given leave 
to suppress the order of the Tempbrs and appropriate the lands and 
revenues accumulated by the knights. Nothing shows, perhaps, so 
clearly the decline of the Popes from their proud position as leaders 
of Christianity against the infidel as this sacrifice of a milltaiy order 
of the Church. But elsewhere in Europe, the new financial policy of 
the Papacy roused universal resentment. In Germany, there was no 
central govemment strong enough to resist, and the country con- 
tinued for two centuries to be exploited by Papal tax-collectors, who 
left behind them a discoutent which was to play an important part 
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Id the history of tbe Rcformatjoii, Id Englaad, King and Parliament 
combined to preveol the vrorst abuses of the new system; the Statute 
of Proidsors was passed to prevent the granting in advance of English 
benefices to foreigners, and that of Praemuriire to limit and control 
the number of expensive appeals to the Papal court. But even these 
measures failed to stop the steady draio of money out of the country, 
and Parliament declared m 1376 that the Pope raised (in England) 
five tiroes as much money in taxes as the King. 

It was plain that the authority and prestige of the Papacy could 
be restored only by a return to Rome and independence. But the 
first attempt to bring this about only made the situation worse. In 
1378, Pope Urban VI took up his residence in Rome and began a 
much-ne^ed reform of the Church "in head and members". He 
failed, however, to carry with him a powerful party among the car* 
Hinak who claimed that they had been teirificd into electing him by 
fear of the Roman mob. Rome bad fallen into a sad state of dis¬ 
repair dining the absence of the Papal court, and her ruined churches 
and p alagfflt seemed gloomy and uncomfortable after the splendour 
and luxury of Avignon. The rebellious cardinals therefore retired 
once more to Avignon, and there set up a rival Pope, Clement VII, 
who was at onoe recognized by the King of France. This was not a 
of a puppet anti-pope, such as had been set up berore by the 
Emperors. The Roman mob had. in fact, brought pressure to bear 
on the cardinals at the electiou of Urban. 

THE GREAT SCHISM 

Italy naturally supported Urban; and England’s hostili^ to France 
put her in the same camp. Scotland, perpetually at war with England, 
supported Clement Thus there followed for forty years “the Great 
Schism"; for when these two men died, each college of cardinals 
elected a successor. There continued to be two Popes, each claiming 
the alle^nce of ail Christendom, and the confusion spread into 
every country in western Europe. Both Popes appointed successors 
to vacant benefices, so that there were rival claimaots to every 
important office in the Church. 

In Germany, Fiance and England the rulers had, since the tenth 
century, fairly consistently opposed all Papal claims and pretensions 
which threatened their authority or their financial interests. They 
had been helped to resist Boniface VHl by the new class of lawyers, 
the richer merchants and the smaller gentry who made up the Tliird 
Estate in France and the Commons in the English Parliament. Now, 
however, there appeared, especially in England, as a result of the 
Babylonish Captivity and the Great Schism, a new type of opposition 
which was genuinely popular. There had long been a general dis¬ 
content with the riches and privileges possess^ by the monks and 
higher clergy, and this tendency had been clearly voiced in poems 
such as Langland's Piers Plowman and Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 
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Lao^and expressed the grievances of a downtrcKldcTi cUlss wbkti 
loaked in vain for relief to wealthy bishops and a cortnpt priesthood. 
He was no revolutionary and he Loved the Church. But he found all 
classes among the clergy ready to deceive the pwple for their own 
profit. Bishops aJlowed their seals to be med on ''Pardons’", which 
were sold to ignorant men who thought they could buy forgiveuess 
of their sins, so that: 

''The parish priest and Uie pardoner part the filver 
That ihe poor ot ihe paiUli should have, but for them-''' 

And though he admired the ideal of poverty which had originally 
inspired St, FranciSp he found now every* here friars who "preached 
to the people for their own profit”. This was the dissatisfaction 
which was to drive the peasants to revolt both in England and France 
before the end of the century* 

MORAL DECLINE OF CHLUCH AND COURT 

ChauceTp writing at the same time, gives a similar picture, though 
from a di^erent standpoint. Chaucer was more of a satirist, a 
polished court-poet who did not clamour for reform* but was content 
to depict for his readers the types into which church men and women 
were degenerating—the monk with a passion for huntingp the par¬ 
doner who sold pig’s bones as holy rcHcSin the silly affected abbess 
with bet worldly ways and her lap^dogSi and hnaUyf as the only 
los'ablc cleric* the poor parson: 

^'Chri£le^5 hvt and hh apostles twelve 
He taught, but Grsl he foEowed it himself.'’ 

Both in the court and in the country, men had already noted a steady 
decay in the morals and standards of the Church everywhere. The 
last and most dangerous attack came from the University of Oxford* 
when the scandals of Avignon drove John Wyelifife into open 
revolt. 

Wycliife was a much more learned man than either Langland or 
Chaucer and* unlike thcfflK he had the courage to propose a thorough 
and basic reform of the Church. The abuses of which he compkined 
were the same: “Our priests arc so busy about worldly occupations 
that they seem better baHilfs or reeves than ghostly priests of Jesus 
Christ.” But his attack was more open. He began by challenging the 
right of the Pope to levy any money at all in En^ndp and was 
gradually drawn into a whole series of disputes with the Papacy. 
His writings and teachings were condemned by the Cbtirch* bui he 
had powerful protectors at court, and his pamphlets were widely 
read among the educated upper classes in England. The University 
of Oxford, where he was a popular lecturer and t&cher, supported 
him almost to a man, in his attacks on the worldliness and slackness 
of the clergy and on the excesses of outward observances, such as 
pilgrimages and indulgences. Indeed* as long as Wycliffe confined 
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himself to pleading for s simpler and more pious rcli^Do, he had the 
majority of well-iufonned public opinion behind hinii In the end^ 
however, he went too far* He attacked the Papacy itself and re¬ 
develop^ the old Waldensian doctrines about the mass and the 
position of the priesthoodL which the Church condemned as heretiedp 

TEACHINCS OF WYCUFFE AND HUSS 

One of Wycliffe's great sources of strength had been the fact that 
he wrote in English, instead of the more scholarly Latin or French, 
and so appealed directly to the ordinary people. He and the group 
of learned friends who surrounded him at Oxford had also under¬ 
taken the translation of the Bible into English, a magnificent piece of 
work which laid the fou ndation of modern English prose; and he had 
established in order of ‘^simple priests”, poor folk who went about 
expounding the scriptures from the new Bible and striving to teach 
the value of true piety unencumbered by outward forms and cere¬ 
monies. Wycliffe and Ms priests were accused of stirring up unrest 
and disorder, and thdr teaching was said to have been one of the 
indirect causes of the Peasants’ Revolt. In face of this accusation, 
and of the fact that he had clearly become a heretic as regards 
doctrine, his powerful friends could no longer protect him. Under 
pressure from the govenunent and the Papacy, the University was 
h>rced to condemn one of its most able and popular teachers and to 
bum all hU published books in a great bonfire in Carfax square, at 
the centre of the city* He himself was allowed to retire to a country 
parish and to die there in peace, though his body was later dug up 
and biimt The movement which he had started continued for a time 
to flourish. In the end. Parliament and King tamed against these 
“LolIard 5 *^ as they were called, and started a severe persecution 
which appears to have been successful. There are few traces of 
Lollardy lo be found in England in the later fifteenth centuryt 
though it is probable that some of the teachings of Wj'chffc surviv^ 
in the memories of ordinary folk to make England an easy convert 
to the Protestant Reformation a century later. 

The immediate effect of Wydiffe's teacM ng in England was not very 
great. But Richard II of England had irntricd a Bohemian queen, 
and the close connection established between the two countries fora 
lime enabled the Lollard doctrines to spread to Bohemia. There, too, 
they found a home in Prague University, where John Huss showed 
himself even more of a revolutionary and a puritan than Wycliffe* 
Huss was one of the first great nationalist leaders, as well as a religious 
reformer, and his strong opposition to the penetration of Ms country 
by German immigrants had already won Mm a large following among 
the Czech natives* He attacked the Church from the same standpoint 
as the Lollards* denouncing the excessive ceremonies and pointing 
out that no authority could be found in the New Testament for 
the great wealth, privileges and immunities enjoyed by the clergy. 
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Huss pushed his attack on the priesthood even farther than 
WycUffc had done, and announced the doctrine that people ought 
not to be forced to obey the spiritual authority of those who were 
themselves living in mortal sio: that is to say, that the teachings of a 
wicked and loose-living priest should not be regarded, since the 
teacher himself was certain of damnation. And this he finally pushed 
even farther to its lo^cai conclusion, denying the authority of secular 
rulem, kings or ministers who did not live according to the Law of 
Christ. Such a doctrine obviously under mined all law and order, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical, and deGed every organized institution 
both of Church and State. It roused the immediate opposition of the 
whole Church and of the Emperor; and the Hussite movement, 
which spread rapidly throughout Bohemia, became another of the 
crying scandals which threatened to undermine the unity and 
prestige of the Church. 

It was clear that the ordinary machinery of the Church for pre¬ 
venting heresy and controlling the clergy had broken down com¬ 
pletely. The Papacy, divided against itself, could not lead a crusade 
a^nst the Hussites as it bad against the Albigensians and Walden- 
sians. The Inquisition, set up under the Dominicans by Innocent III 
as a special tribunal for discovering and dealing with heretics, clearly 
could not serve two masters, one at Avignon and one at Rome. The 
Friflrs themselves h3>d Fors^kon Che oJd rules of poverty simpli-^ 
city laid down by Francis and Dominic; they had begun to accumu¬ 
late wealth and to live in houses, instead of wandering as beggars 
among the people. Monks and nuns were often allowed to leave their 
cloisters on purely worldly business, and many of them Uved lives 
which were no belter than those of ordinary laymen There were 
bishops who lived openly in liotury and sin, and the complaints 
voiced by LangJand, WycUffc and Huss were clearly only the echo 
of a widespread discontent among laymen in generaL In a time of 
great misery, when thousands were dying from plague and the 
Hundred Yrars’ War was exhausting England and devastating 
France, the Pope had become, in the words of King Edward III the 
shearer rather than the shepherd of his flock. 

AN AGE OF MYSne SAINTS 

'^is co^ption within the Church did not undermine the religious 
out^k of people in general; the enthusiasm roused by the preaching 
of Huss and Wycliffe shows how anxious men were for reform and 
unity. The nch stiU gave money for the budding of churches and the 
endowment of chantries where masses could be said for the souls of 
the departed; and k was an age of great mystic saints. In a small 
house at Siena, which can stiU be seen, St, Catherine showed that a 
Me of rdigio^ contemplation could be lived in the midst of a family, 
maintaimiig intercourse with the world, and by her writinp and 
example she inspired others to seek salvation. It was her influence 
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which was chiefly responsible for persuading Pope Urban to make 
his residence in Rome. In Germany and the Low Countries, during 
the fifteenth centuryt there grew up a whole school of mystic Chris¬ 
tianity which sought to return direct to the simple truths taught by 
Christ; its greatest representative was Thomas k Kempis+ whose 
Imitation of Citrist has been an inspiration to Christian men and 
women ever since. But more was ne^ed than religions feeling, how¬ 
ever sincere and widespread, if the Church, as an institution embody¬ 
ing the unity of Christendom, was to be saved from the effects of 
corruption and disorganisation which assailed it. 

ATTEMPTS TO HEAL THE GREAT SCHISM 

Nothing perhaps shows so clearly the strength of the medieval 
sense of the unity of Christendom as the way in which western 
Europe banded together to put an end to the seandah of the Great 
Schism. The Papacy was divided against Itseff; the Empire had 
ceased to have any real claim to universal sovereignty; Germany and 
Italy were tom by internal feuds and wars; France and England were 
absorbed in the long struggle of ihe Hundred Ys^rs' War. Despite 
all these disruptive tendencies, the Church was able to unite Europe 
for the common purpose of saving the unity of the Catholic faith. 

There had* of course, been other influences at work to make it 
caster to faring Europe together than it had bwn in ihe time of the 
crusades: men were no longer lied to a single patch of land; there 
were large trading cities and improved roads* and a steadily increasing 
number of universiti^+ The political unity of Christendom had 
depended, in the early Middle Ages, on the goodwill of a few power¬ 
ful individuals. Popes and bishops, emperors and lings* Now It 
tested on a surer and wider roundation. The movement to put an end 
to the worst abuses within the Church by a co-operative effort was 
supported as strongly by laymen* lawyers and merchants as by the 
rank and file of Churchmen. It was the University of Paris which 
first, in 1381, put forward the idea of a General Council of the 
Church to decide between the rival Popes and restore unity and order. 

In the days of the later Roman Empire, the Cctieral Council had 
been the supreme authority in the Christian Churchr The bishops 
gathered together at Nieaea in the reign of Constantine had formu¬ 
lated the Creed. During the ncstt five centuries, there had been many 
such gatherings for the purpose of re-defining Christian doctrine and 
suppressing heresy^ Men had believed these Councils to be inspired 
by the Holy Spirit and had recognized their decrees as bindings evcii 
on Popes and FairiarchSr Since the division of the Eastern and Wes¬ 
tern Churches^ there had been other Councils in the West, but these 
had been culled by the Pope* presided over by him or his representa¬ 
tives, and had been treated by him as consultative assemblies, whose 
deciecs were valueless unless confirmed and published by him. The 
Pope’s claim to be above all earthly judges* the sole authority in 
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spiritual matters* was naturally weakened by the schism. Men began 
to seek for some higher power which would belter represent the will 
and conscience of an undivided Church. Already WycMe and Huss 
had refused to accept the pretensions of the Papacy* since they could 
find no jusiifi[::ation for them in Holy Scripture; by the beginning of 
the fifteenth century many loyal and sincere churchmen wanted to 
return to the historic practice of the early Church. 

There were cardinals both at Avignon and Rome who dedred the 
end of the schism* and they at last* in 1409* decided to put themselves 
at the head of this growing body of public opimon, and summoned a 
General Council of the Church to meet at Pisa, The reforming car¬ 
dinals^ bishops from all over Europe and representatives of many of 
the Idng^ met there, and with sokmri censmony called upon both 
Popes to appear at the doors of the cathedral, that the Council might 
judge their clainis. Neither of them appeared, and the Council, 
rather rashly and hastily* declared them both automatically deposed 
for not answering the summons* and elected yet a third person to 
take their place. The result was confusion worse confounded. There 
were now three men who claimed to be Pope, since neither of the two 
origiTial Popes would recognize the right of the Council to discuss the 
inatief. The new Pope elected by the Council* John XXin, was a man 
of doubtful character, with a shady past as a soldier of fortune: no 
real attempt had yet been made to decide between the rival claiins of 
Rome and Avignon to be the headquarters of the Church. 

LEADERS OF THE OflJRCH MEET AT CONSTANCi: 

The Increased scandal, however* provoked Europe to a funfaer 
attempt at remedy, and within live years, another and greater Council 
met at Constance. John XXEll himself was persuaded to summon it 
and preside over it. The Emperor Sigismund, who bad taken the lead 
in the preliminary negotiations, was present* and with him, twenty- 
three cardinals, thirty-three archbishops and bishops, one hundred 
and fifty abbots and many hundreds of laymen* nobles, lawyers and 
scholars. It was one of the most imposing gatherings the western 
world had ever seen; It made a genuine effort to solve the problems 
of Christendorn* and it was* on the whole* suecessful. It very quickly 
settled the main scandal of the Church by deposing ah three Popes 
and inducing them to accept its decision and submit to the authority 
of its own new Pope, Martin V. But on the wider questions of 
general reform and the suppression of heresy* it was less successful. 

One of the motives which bad inspired Sigismuud to support the 
idea of a Council had been the dcsioe to strengthen his handa against 
ifie Hussites* who were not only heretics, but rebels against the 
authority of a German Emperor. Under his leadership* the Council 
of Constance had at once summoned Huss himself to appear before 
It under $afeK:oQduct and answer the charges of heresy; and Huss, 
trusting the good faith of the safeH^nduct^ and convinced* ia any 
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ca 9 e, that be could convert the CduitciJ to hh viewsi cm roe with 
»evermi or his more importaot disciples to argue his case. He was 
wrong on both points. The Council decided, as soon as he arrived, 
that the safe-conduct, which had been issued the Einps^or, could 
not be respected in the case of a heretic. There was no possibility of 
recoriciiing the views of Him, which in their extreme form amounted 
to a denial of all regularly constituted authority, whether spiritual or 
temporal, with those of a Council called to re-establish ibc authority 
of a united Catholic Church. The Council had little difficulty in 
cstablishiDg the fact that Kuss was a hcreliCt and after a vain series 
of attempts to get him to retract his doctrines, handed him over to the 
secular authorities, who, without any further enquiry^ burnt him 
along with one of his dbdple$ before the gates of Constance, and 
threw his ashes into the Rhine so that later generations should not 
recover and worship them. 

The Council had boldly claimed the right to reform even the 
Papacy. But it proved incapable of carrying out the thorough reform 
of the Church which had been desired. The abuses were clearly 
recognized by the more earnest churchmen, but it was difficult to find 
a method of remedying them. The Council was too Urge and cum¬ 
brous a body to deal effeotiveiy with such a problem, which could 
only be solved by the Papacy, working through the ordinary machin¬ 
ery of the Church Bovemmenl. After three years of fruitless debate, 
the Council broke up, without having done anything important 
towards a general reform. It was obviously impossible, in days 
when eVTO a short journey was a $low^ expensive and dangerous 
undertaking, for such a body to assemble regularly and often enough 
to manage the ordinary govermnent of the Church i nor could it very 
profitably discuss detaiU of reform. But there was some justice in 
its claim that the worst abuses had crept in because no general 
councils had been called to settle disputed points of doctrine and 
limit the activiiies and pretensions of the Papacy. For a short time^ 
indeed, the doctrine that a General Council was superior to the Pope 
was maintained* and before 1450, two more Councils were called to 
complete the work which had been commenced at Constance. 

THE COUNCILS OF BASEL AND FLORENCE 

It had been left to the Emperor to stamp out the Hussite heresy^ 
since the Council had no force which it could employ. The Germans 
did, in fact, undertake a series of crusades against the Bohemians, 
but without any success. The Hussites fought desperatefy, with all the 
enthusiasm inspired by religion and by the new feeling of nationalism 
which Huss had preached among them. The crusaders were decisively 
defeated; and ai the conclusion of twelve yrars of fighting, it was fell 
that it would be better to preserv e the unity of the Church by finding 
some suitable compromise through which the Hussites might be 
reconciled to the Roman Church. 
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The Council of Basel, which Martiit V called io 1431, succeeded in 
making an agreement with the more moderate of the Bohemians 
which put an end to the war. But apart from that, it achieved ncwhing. 
It wasted eighteen years in futile debates on reform without reaching 
any decision, and in quarrelling with the Pope. Meanwhiie the Pope 
had summoned another Council to Florence to attempt to reunite 
the whole of Christendom. The Eastern Emperors were being bard 
pressed by the Turks, and they turned in desperation to the West for 
help, hoping that another crusade might come, not to recover the 
Holy Land, but to save Constantinople tiself from capture It was 
in support of this policy that the Patriarch of Constantinople came 
to the Council of Rorence to seek a reconciliation with the Western 
Church. Such an agreement was in fact patched up, though the 
Ehitriarch was immediately denounced by the Eastern bishops on his 
return for having accepted, even though in a very vague formula, the 
headship of the Pope. 

The general reform of the whole Church which had been expected 
from the conciliar movement was never carried out. The outward 
unity of the Church under a single head was restored; but the abuses 
which had resulted from the Babylonish Captivity and the Schism 
remained practically untouched. There were still voices, both within 
the Church and without, which clamoured for reform, but the res¬ 
tored Papacy did not put itself at the head of such a movement. The 
Popes of the fifteenth century were more interested in re-establishing 
their own authority. They felt, and they were Jargcly right, tJiat n^any 
of the evils of the past hundred years bad been due to the fact that 
the Papacy had not been able to remain independent of poUtical 
rulers. They believed that they could not preserve their position as 
impartial rulers of the Church if, at any moment, the Emperor, the 
King of Naples, or the King of France, could bring pressure to bear 
on them by force. To prevent this they devoted all their energies to 
building up round Rome a principality strong enough to resist 
any attempt to bully them or to dictate their course of action. 


CHAPTER 46 

THE NEW SOCIETY AND THE NEW STATE 

The decay of the great institutions which had embodied the ideals of 
medieval civilization was only the first stage in a general process of 
disintegration. The break-up of the feudal system destroyed the very 
framework of the Middle Ages, It was inevitable that, as the control 
exercised by Church and State relaxed, the administrative organiza¬ 
tion which made both ftinction and privilege dependent on land- 
tenure should also perish- There was one external factor, in par¬ 
ticular, which hastened this process. 
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In the middle of the fourteenth century, a plague from the East 
had swept across Europe with devastating effects. It is calculated that 
in England this “Black Death"" kihed between a third and a half of 
the population, causing a very serious shorta^ of Jabour^ Landlords 
who no longer had serfs enough to till their fields were inevitably 
tempted to offer wages which would attract men from elsewhere: 
serfs were naturally eager to better themselves by leaving the thatched 
hovels to which they had been tied. Hitherto it had been almost 
impossible for them to escape. There was a maxim that 'Town air 
makes free". The serf who could reach a town and remain hidden 
there for a year and a day gained his freedom; it was sometimes 
possible for him to take minor orders in the Church. But now there 
were greater opportunities for the common people. 

SERFDOM DISAPPEARS FROM ENGLAND 
Kings and Parliament combined to try to prevent the peasant 
from thus taking advantage of his increased value in the labour 
market; but the harsh laws passed for the purpose only succeeded in 
provoking the Peasants" Revolt of 138 U The miseries caused by the 
Black Death itself and by the oppressions of landlords produced a 
movement which was almost communist in outlook. The teaching of 
Wycliffe and his poor priests had already prepared the ground, and 
the counlry people were easily roused to fury by the slogan of a 
renegade preaching friar named John Ball: 

Adam delved and Eve 
Who was then the gcrtUemajiT' 

Under leaders such as Wat the Tyler and Jack Cade, the peasants 
marched on London to enforce their claims to economic Srtedom. 
The revolt was, in the end, crushed by the governmeut. But it proved 
impossibk to keep the old laws in force; and serfdom ot villeinage 
rapidly disappeared from EngJand, 

This process, whereby the villeins became paid labourers^ or 
tenant-farmers who i^d their rent in money instead of in service, 
began the break-up of the manorial system. Landlords were no 
longer able to find labour eno ugh to till large areas of arable land a nd, 
to save themselves from ruin, began to put it down to grass and use it 
for sheep. Before long, the already Nourishing wool trade had grown 
into the staple and most prosperous industry of the couoiry* Land¬ 
lords were tempted to extend their farms at the expense of the old 
common lands of the villagers, which they fenced off for their own 
use; the villeins, though they had gained the freedom to move from 
one place to another, to marry as they pleased and to serve whom 
they would, often found themselves deprived of the lands on which 
they had depended for a living. But this was an indirect and acci¬ 
dental result of what was, in fact, the final liberation of that class 
which had in actual fact been little better off than slaves. 
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In [his respa;t, EngiaDd was far ahead of the rest of Europe. In 
France^ ia the middle of the fourteenth century, the peasants bad 
been driven by the oppressions of thetr Landlords and by fajninc* 
plague^ and miseries caused by the Hundred War, into revolts 

known as the Jacquerie. These risings, however, were suppressed as 
ruthlessly as in England, and did not have such immediate economic 
and social results, though the same process was beginnirig. The 
feudal Jonds were strong cnoughp however* to maintain the old 
system for much longer, and the disappearance of serfdom in most 
parts of France was long delayed. Elsewhere in Europe, in Spain and 
l^ly, in Germany and Austria amd in parts of Scandinavi^ it sur¬ 
vive until the eighteenth century. The nobles clung to their rights 
with obstinate tenacity j King Christian II of Denmark was to lose 
his throne in 1535 for trying to liberate the serfs; and in R.u$$ia» 
serfdom was not abolished until 1861. This early development of a 
strong and independent class of yeoman farmers was of incalculable 
benefit to England; more tham anything else* it made the English 
constitution and government in later ages much more stable than 
those of other European nations^ 

HOW THE GUILD SYSTETH WORKED 

There were imporUmt social changes taking place in the towns as 
w^ch as in the eouatty; and these were not peculiar to any one part of 
Europe, but were simiJar almost everywhere. Trade and industry had 
depended in the early Middle Ages entirely on the Oaft Guilds. 
Every town worker had to be apprenticed to a master aod Icam his 
trade. Once qualified, he might work as a journeyman, and if he was 
thrifty and hard-working, he might hope in time to become a master 
himself, with an establishment of his own and journeymen worldug 
for him^ This entailed both privileges and responsibilities. 

The whole Guild system was a mass of careful regulations and 
restrictions* It was the medieval attempt to organize town life and 
industry on the same principle as that which underlay the feudal 
organization on the land. Property and the eKerdse of rights were to 
be dependent on the performanen of valuable functions. Every man 
must have a i^ace in society and do Ms duty there without infringing 
his neighbour's rights or exploiting the pubhe. The apprentice rules 
were there to ensure that every man was competent to produce good 
work. There were restrictions on prices so that no man should 
charge too much or attempt to undercut his rivals by putting cheap 
and shoddy goods on the market. The master eraftsman^ moreover, 
must keep a shop as well as a workshop and sell his own goods direct 
to the public. For medieval society had no use for a middleman who 
took a profit without actually producing anything in re turn, since 
there was little trade between towns and men produced everything 
they used locally. By this means it was hoped to create and maintain 
a contented and prosperous social system. 
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The growth of inter-cUv and intcrtiationaj trade, due Largely to 
contact with the East io the period of the Crusades, had played havoc 
with all these resmetions and mbs. The merchant was essentially a 
middleman; and the Merchant Guilds, Grocers, Mercers, Fish¬ 
mongers and the rest, obviously could not for long be fitted into the 
organization which had been found suitable for Tailors, Carpenters 
and Whcelwri^ts. The merchant naturally sought to break through 
the close barriers which every city had set up against foreign trade; 
and his success in so doing had brought to the towns of northern 
Europe a steady increase in wealth and prosperity from the thirteenth 
century onwards. But this wealth tended to be concentrated in the 
hands of a few men. The merchant was a man who needed capital; 
for he might have in wait months for the delivery of a cargo before he 
could realize his profit on it. This was only possible for a few. 

NEW CLASS DlCTINCnONS BASED ON WlALTH 

The result was a fundamental change in the whole constitution of 
town life. Hitherto the Guilds had all shared equally in the freedom 
of their cities and in the election of officers and delegates. Now the 
richer merchants began to make themselves into a privileged class. 
Families accumulate wealth and formed a city aristocracy, patri¬ 
cians who did all they could to keep the government of the city in 
their own hands and to pass their privileges on to their children. At 
LObech, for example, there was one guild containing all ihe richer 
merchants, the ziirkelbrflder—Brothers of the Bek. These men 
gradually ousted the smaller guilds and gathered all municipal 
govemmeol and election into their own hands. This development in 
the Hanseatic cities was soon to be found everywhere. In Venice, 
go’^'cmment fell Into the hands of a Doge and a Council of Ten. It 
might stdl be possible in London for a Dick Whittington to rise 
from the humblest origin to be Lord Mayor; button the whole, power 
tended to fall into the hands of the Mercers, who controlled the wool 
trade with Flanders, or of the Goldsmiths, who. by the very nature of 
their craft, became some of ihe earliest capitalisis and the fir^t 
bankers and lenders of money, 

li was not long before such men began to wield more power than 
some of the feudal nobility. Their wealth was more productive and 
moreeasUy realizable than that of a Landowner, and their support, in 
the long run, more valuable to a government than that of the nobility. 
They could provide the means whereby n king could pay an army of 
mercenaries which would be far more efficient than a feudal levy. In 
some countries, this reality was recognized enrly. In England, it soon 
became the practice to km^t the Lord Mayor of London. Rich 
merchants would invest their savings in country estates, and their 
families within a few generations were indistinguishable from the 
old aristocracy; the country gained immensely by this steady recruit* 
ing of the rulin g class from among the most able of the city merchaiLts, 
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Id Germany the nobles fought hard to preserve the privileges of 
hereditary rank; and though a knight might gratefully marry the 
wcU-dowered daughter of a mayor, very feiiv of the great merchant 
families of the German cities were ennobled until long after the 
h^fteenth century had coded. 

In Tuly, the process was reversed. Elsewhere there was a tendency 
for the nobles to remaio proudly aloof on the land and to despise the 
merchant as low bom, though they might covet his wealth. So it was 
in Germany, where the Free Imperial Cities beoamc almost a separate 
community with a separate civilizatLon. But In Italy the nobles 
tended from the beginning to concentrate in the towns, to build their 
palaces there and to share in the city government. Merchant and 
noble met on common ^ound* Ceaseless faction fights gave any able 
man, whatever his origin, the chance of power. Thus the Viscontis 
having climbed to wealth and influence by Church preferment, seized 
power in Milan and ruled there as tyrants for two hundred years; 
they were succeeded by a professional soldier, Francesco Sforza, 
whom the city had got in to help against Venice and then could not 
get out again. The Medici, one of many banking families of Florence, 
rose first to the government of the city-republic and finally to equality 
with the oldest royal houses. Popes Leo X and Clement Vtl were 
both Medicis; and two of the Medici women married Kings of 
France in the surteenth century. 

RISE OF THE CAPITALIST CLASS 

It is impossible to describe in detail the rise of the merchant class 
to power in thedties of Europe. As prosperity spread along the trade 
routes which radiated from Venice, there was much the same result 
everywhere. The Craft Guilds lost their influence and the journcy- 
mcn became mere paid artizans who no longer owned their tools or 
took any share in city administration. Power and wealth were alike 
concentrated in the hands of rich burghers. At Augsburg and along 
the Rhine, in the Hanseatic cities, in Paris and London, Antwerp and 
Ghent, and as far afield as Copenhagen and MalmO, the process was 
the same; and it produced far-i^ching results. For it substituted a 
society based on money and material wealth for one which had 
depended on land service, and it made the banker a far more impor¬ 
tant person than the Marcher EarL 

The rise of the hanking industry depended directly on the decline 
of the influence of the Church; medieval theologians had taught that 
usury* the lending of money for inieresL wns contrary to Christian 
belief, and for a long dme the Church was strong enough to enforce 
her views. Jews, however, were obviously not subject to any such 
nestriction. The crusades and the Guilds had broken their position 
aa traders, but their wide dispersal and their linguistic skill helped 
them to make money-lending a Jewish monopoly. This privilege was 
largely responsible for the early unpopularity of the Jews: men 
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naturally resenlod such a monopoly, particularly when they them¬ 
selves happened to be in debt i and it became a popular move for any 
government which was in difUcuJties to turn on the Jews. Their race 
was therefore subject to consignt and brutal persecution. In every 
city they were made to Live in special quarterSp known as ghettos, and 
to wear a distinctive dre$s% sometimes marked by a yellow streak. 
Pious Christians spat on them as they passed in the street, and princes 
in financial diUculties would imprlsoii and torture ihcm to extort 
their secret hoards of wealth. Money-lending was thus a dangerous 
occupationp as is shown by the fact ihai the standard rate of interest 
in the Middle Ages was 40%; and the combination of religious hatred 
with financial jealousy has persisted to this day. 

ir^TERNATiaNAL RANKING ; THE MEDIO AND THE FUGGERS 

The richer merchants of northern Italy soon rebelled against the 
Church's restrictions. In Lombardy, international banking had 
already been developed on a large scale hy the fourtceulh century. 
Lombard Street in London still commemorates the fact that Edward 
III borrowed much of the money for his campaigns In France from 
Italy—so much, in fad, that many Lombard firms were rtiined when 
he went bankrupt at the end of his reign, Venice and Genoa both 
had banks of their own, which later put up big sums of money for 
voyages of discovery; but it was in Florence that the greatest of the 
Italian banking houses, that of the Medici, grew up. Early hanking 
was indistinguishable from pawnhroking, since kings were usually 
the largest borrowers, and the best security they bad to offer was 
their crown jewels. Pawnshops still remind us of the hold w^hich 
Florence maintained over international banking in the Fourteenth and 
fifteenih centuries by using as their sign the three golden balls which 
were the Medici coat^Farms. 

In the firteenth century, the centres of European prosperity began 
to shift northwards as the advance of the Turks cut oflf portions of 
the Venetian trade and ^ve norihem and western trade-routes a new 
importance. The merchants of Augsburg, the great distributing 
centre for all the merchandise which came over the Brenucr Pass, had 
early developed a wealth and inlluence which rivalled that of the 
Italians. They were in a better position than the Medici to establish 
branches in the cities of the Netherlands, and the control of European 
banking passed from Florence to the greatest of the Augsburg farni- 
lics, the Fuggers. At the begiuuiug of the sixteenth century, the 
Fuggers were probably the most powerful farndy in Europe. Even 
the Habsburgs were dependent on them. “It is well known"", old 
Jacob Fugger wrote to the Emperor Charles V in 1523, "'that Your 
Imperial Majesty could never haw won the Roman Crown without 
my help.” By 1550^ the Fuggers and their great rivals, the Welscrs 
of Hamburg, had control of more than half the revenues of Spain and 
Austria. They were partially ruined by Habsborg bankruptcy later 
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ip the century^ but they lemaincd for s 1-oiig time a power in the 
European banking world, and vsere forenjniifif$ of the Rothschilds. 

These new trends naturally affected womea as wcD as men, la the 
ear y Middle Ages the wives of comtnon men had heen regarded and 
treated as chattds, unpaid domestic dnidee*. Veij ofiea peasants 
comj^JIed their women-folk to do the heavy work in the fields i 
pr^ce which survives in some districts to this day. Even among the 
ruling class, a woman was allowed hut little freedom of action or 
of thought, 

perhaps a useful pawn in negotiations; if she 
3 valuable acquisition to a man with a 
f her duly was to make a submissive house- 

^e and to produce an heir; if she could not find a husband, she 
disapp^ into a nunnery. The age of chivalry had 
her status; she became an object of romantic worship, 
the dupoMr of favours m the tournament-yard and the recipient of 
courUy admiration m vc^. But though chivalry taught the serviS 
of who were weak and defenceless, the benefits of its leswn^re 
contoed, on the whole, to well-bom ladies. The wife of the farmer 
or tradesman did not share in the new romantic attitude. Never- 

first to benefit from the 
introduction of nm luxuries and comforts into the home. The mer- 

kdy^ ^ 

nJr^!v ^5 s^ancipated serf became a fanner's wife, with 

c‘ -1 farmyard and in the farmhouse kitchen very 

simuaT to those practised there to-day. 

bea mktake to think that the position of women 
emancipated in modem 
Umes, The vnfe of Bath whom Chaucer put into his Canterbuty 
/fl/ej was probably quite a good example of her kind, though she 
than S possessed of a coarser sense of bumour 

contrived to nde away on pUgri mage quite unaccom- 
pamed. there was nothing dependent or submissive about her, 

CO^fMERCE AND TTfE ROYAL POWER 
Such fi^-reaching social and economic changes inevitably pfo- 
poliLcalchanges as weD. It was no longer sufficient if town 
^s protKied the citizens themselves. They needed efficient 
great h^hways of trade everywhere, prompt and even- 
handed justice, and the preservaiion of order and peace, such as 
wuld not be proinded by local authorities. So there wS a universal 
the commercial classes during the fifieemh century 
tor efficient centralized government which would prevent private 
nfi! fu'^h «th* nobility and curb the thieving traditions of a 
fulallv in ^Knigh is of Germany. Kbgs foijcid a new aiKi pow^- 

M aUy iQ their struggle with refractory barons; and a nioreab^utist 
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type of state was evolved to meet the needfor the mctehant did not, 
^ a rule, care if the form of government was that of tyranny so long 
as Lt proved itself able to keep the pMce and foster trade. 

The French monarchy, under Louis XL was one of the first to 
respond to this need. Louis had little of the glamour which was 
attached to a great medieval king. He was crafty, mean and suspicious, 
and quite unscrupulous in his methods. He set himself to perform 
one great task, the establishment of royal authority throughout 
France, and he did not care how he did Lt, His shabbily dressed un- 
imposing figure was often to b* seen at the dinner-tables of the rich 
merehants of Tours, whom he delighted to favour; hut among the 
nobles he was feared and hated. He found France still disordered 
after the Hundred Years’ War. He left her comparatively at peace, 
with royal justice re-estabUshed throughout the land, and with all the 
great feudatories, save the Dukes of Burgundy and Brittany, brought 
into subjection under the Crown. His successor married Anne, the 
heiress to Brittany; and the end of the century saw France a compact 
and powerful nationstate, more prosperous than ever before in her 
turbulent history and relatively free from internal disputes, 

PROGRESS OF CENTRAUHU GOVERNMENT IN EUROPE 
In England, the same function was performed by the Tudors, the 
new dynasty which emerged triumphant from the Wars of the Roses 
at the battle of Bosworth in 1485. Henry VII was also mean and 
crafty, and quite ruthless in his dealings with the few great nobles 
who had survived the butchery of the civil wars, He was often 
tyrannical, and had no hesitation in attacking privilege and immu¬ 
nity, however well sanctioned they might be by law. In this he found 
enthusiastic support from the House of Commons, which expressed 
the opinion of merchants and lawyers. His councillors he drew from 
this same class, men of undistinguished birth who owed evcrirthing 
to him: they would have been denounced as favourites by the barons 
in earlier days, but they embodied the spirit of the new age. Else¬ 
where in northern Europe this nationalist and centraliang tendency 
was not so well marked. Scotland remained backward and disunited, 
and in the Scandinavian countries the attempts to restore law and 
order were defeated by internal jealousies and rivalries between the 
three lands, Norway, Sweden and Denmark, which bad been united 
under the rule of one family by the Union of Kalniar in the four¬ 
teenth century. 

In the Netherlands, however, there was a serious attempt to re¬ 
create the old central Rhine kingdom which had existed for a short 
time after the death of Charlemagne, The Dukes of Burgundy, who 
had been a thom in the flesh of the French monarchy during the war, 
had ccciimulated a large number of Duchies and Counties by marri¬ 
age and purchase, until they ruled over the whole of the area known 
as the NetherJands and as far south as the Alps, with only a small gap 
R (H,w.) 
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in Lorraine, Duke Philip the Good tried to weld this diverse inheri¬ 
tance into a solid nation. By sound finance and peaceful foreipt 
policy, he built up the most prosperous state in Europe^, with a court 
of unrivalled magnificence. But bis son^ Charles the Bold, mined 
much of hb work by a lifetime of wars. He tried to join up his lands 
in north and south by annexing Lorraine, a policy that involved him 
in war with the Swiss* in which he was defeated and killed. The 
Netherlands did not go to pieces after his death, though Louis XI 
seized the opportunity of recovering the old Duchy of Burgundy, 
But they were very soon involved in the Habsburg web of matrimonial 
intrigue^ and were ultimately to be attached to Spain, with disastrous 
consequences to their prosperity. 

Central and eastern Europe once again failed to achieve the 
efficient centralized governments which they needed. The Emperor 
Maximilian was too wayward a genius and too keen a huntsman* he 
bad not the patience to do for Germany what Louis XI had done for 
France. Somedmes princes or local leagues of cities kept order over 
a limited area. One such league* which had sprung from a rebellion 
against the tyrannical over lordship of the Habsburgs, was establish¬ 
ing itself as the independent federation of Switzerland, controlling the 
central Alps between Italy and Germany * it was organized on sturdy 
republican lines which made it possible to hold together in one com- 
munity the French-, German- and Itahao-speaking peoples of that 
area. Save when she was attacked by Charles the Bold, Switzerland 
fought no wars ; but her soldiers became the best in Europe, and were 
regularly enrolled as mercenaries for fighting elsewhere, especially 
by the French and by the Pope, who still keeps a Swiss guard of 
honour. On the whole^ however* the Empire, Hungary, Poland and 
Bohemia remained as confused and anarchical as ever* Far to the 
East, In Novgorod, the Great held a barbarous state together in 
a continuous war against the Mongol Golden Horde; but though 
Russia was to inherit* along with a daughter of the Greek imperial 
family of Constantinople, what still remained of the culture and 
traditions of eastern Chrisdanity* her day was not yet. 

rrAUAM DISUNTTV 

In spite of her prosperity* Italy inherited from the Holy Roman 
Empire the same legacy of disorder as Germany. She sufiered above 
all from too many unscrupulous despots. In every city, tyrants arose 
and were overthrown with bewildering rapidity. City republics* such 
as Florence and Siena, changed their governments as restlessly as 
those of ancient Greece. They fought wars with each other, luring 
bands of professional soldiers— coudomeri —for the purpose, and often 
were incapable of controlling their troops in the moment of victory. 
The Papacy, especially in the time of Alexander VI and Julius IL con¬ 
centrated all its energies on cxiending its frontiers* by fair means or 
fouL Alexander's ^"nephew,^^ Cesare Bor^a, became one of the most 
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able of the professional soldiersp whose restless nmbition might have 
succeeded ia uniting all northern Italy under the Pope, but for his 
premature death. For life in fifteenth-century Italy was glorious 
but uncertain. Assassination was re^rded as a legitimate political 
weapon,and,since poison was the easiest and least detectable method, 
it was the golden age of the poisoncrt All the Bor gins gained an un¬ 
enviable reputarioit for ruthless efficiency in this branch of statecraft, 
e^'cn Alexander's^^niece/Tucre^ia, one of the lovelist, but most 
dangeroust women of ber age. So Italy remained disunited; and at 
the end of the century her problem was further complicated by a 
series of French invasions under Charles YllI and Louis XII. Tlie 
Spaniards were established in Naples, the French in Milan, and Italy 
b^amc the unhappy battle-ground between the two rival powers. 

EXPANSION OF SPANISH POV\TDl 

A simOar history might have been expected in Spain, where there 
were six kingdoms to dispute the sovereignty of the peninsula. But 
Spain was more fortunate. Though Portugal continued independent, 
Ferdinand of Aragon, Catalonia and Valencia married Isabelb the 
Catholic of Castile, and so united the Spanish into a nation. Together 
they conquered the Last fragment of the Moorish empire, the King¬ 
dom of Gmnada, in 1492; and Ferdinand annexed the Spanish half 
of Navarre in 1512+ Thc$e two mlera were able to do for Spain much 
oT what Henry Vll and Louis XI did for England and France. The 
nobles were tamed, finance and justice reorganised, and communica- 
tions were improved. Spain was about to enter on the most glorious 
period of her history, when she would dominate the world for almost 
a century; much of the credit for her triumph must go to the solid 
work of Ferdinand and Isabella. But the foreign glories came too 
soon, Isabella's Catholic sympathies led her to expel all the jew-s, 
though many had held high office in the past, and to begin the perse¬ 
cution of the Moors who had remained in the country. Both these 
steps seriously weakened the nation ecoDOfnically, since agriculture 
depended largely on the Moors and trade on the Jews. 

Attempts were made to stimulate industry, and steps were taken to 
encourage the development of herds of merino sheep; in another 
sphere ship-^>wncrs were expected to build merchant vessels of what 
was then a very large size. In tmde itself fixed prices and rigid reguln* 
lions prevailed under the authority of an army of government officials 
who were in many cases corrupt. None of these practices produced 
the controlled prosperity desired from them and they gradually 
undennined the economic life of the country. But the effects of 
them were not visible for a long time. To all appearances Spain in 
the sixteenth century entered on her era of vast expan$ion united, 
and with alt the pronounced national pride and the national insti¬ 
tutions which were the dislingubhing characteristics of that par*' 
ticular period in the hblory of western Europe. 
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THE RENAISSANCE 

Th£ Renaissance^ or rebirth of leanung and ai% was not a sudden 
event in European history^ In the early Middle Ages, as we have 
sceiip there had been scholars and artists at work preparing the way 
for a revival of the thought and culture of Greece and Rome; and 
although, once contact had been rc>-estah!i$hcd with the ancient 
civilizations^ the movement developed with startliDg speed, the actual 
change was gradual. It has often been said that the capture of Con¬ 
stantinople by the Ottoman Turk;s in 1453 was responsible for the 
revival of learning and the rediscovery of Greek literature, because 
it sent many Greek scholars flying with their precious ancient manu-^ 
scripts to the VVesL But^ although this undoubtedly did stimulate 
vigourof thought, the interest was already there* The essential change 
was in men'^s outlook. It was a movement which began at the montent 
when the ideals and ideas of medieval civilhation first began to lose 
their hold on thinkers and artists. 

The great schoolmen of the Middle Ages had taught that man was 
of no importance in himself save as a soul to be saved^—as one member 
of a great Christian community, whose duly it was to try to perfect 
the world in accordance with the teachings of Christ, Decay of the 
old unities—disappointment of the hopes placed to the idea of a 
universal empire, and loss of faith in the universal Church—made 
men think of themselves more as individuals with impor^nt lives of 
their own. It was here that they made contact with the Greek out¬ 
look, which had concentrated so completely oa the wonderful possi¬ 
bilities of man's mind aud body and taken an exquisite pleasure in 
his achievements. They bepn to acquire knowledge after the fashion 
of Frederick II, to look at nature with different eyes, and were no 
longer content humbly to wonder at the world as a miraculous crea¬ 
tion of God, but considered it In an enquiring spirit, conscious more 
and more that they were capable of discovering how ii worked 

NEW SPIRIT OF EISQLTRV 

Such a change of outlook affected every departmctit of life. It led 
to a more careful study of ancient documents, and especially to a 
scientific examination of early texts of the Bible. It produced^ 
naturally^ a new preoccupation with the problems of education, to 
develop ^1 the potential qualities in children. Artists ceased to be 
content with flat lifeless drawings of hmnaii beings. They perfected 
a new technique in order to give an Impression of per^pekive and 
depth; and they studied anatomy and natural history in order to 
represent nature more faithfully, ^holars realized the importance of 
btouty and style in the presentation of their work, and took as their 
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models the classics of Greece and Rome. It is irnpomtil to remember 
[bat all these developments were part of the same thing—a revival of 
man’s interest in all the varied activities of man—although the 
historian is obliged to divide them up and to consider each separately. 

The movement began in Italy, stimulated by contact with the 
remains of Roman civilization and by the conncctioii maintained 
through Venice with the Greek Empire of Constantinople. As early 
as the thirteenth century, the poet Dante had shown that the promise 
of a new developmeni was already to be found in medieval Europe. 
Dante had been one of the greatest of the propagandists on the side 
of the Emperor against the Pope. But although in that he w^ essen¬ 
tially a medieval figure, there was much about his work which fore¬ 
told coming changes. He made Vergil his guide through heaven and 
hell in his great poem, the /n/e/Tjo; and he was as interested in the 
fate of the ancient pagans as in the more modern Christians. He 
wrote, moreover, in Italian, and did perhaps more than any other 
man to form that language as a literary medium. 

RENEWAL OF CREEK AND LATIN STUDIES 

The lead thus given was soon followed up in the fourteenth century 
by men like Petrarch and Boccaccio. Both wrote their most famous 
works in Italian. But Petrarch modelled a whole series of Latin 
letters on the style and Language of Cicero; and Boccaccio, though 
the amusing tales of his Decameron w-ere in Italian, was a fine Latin 
scholar who did more than merely imitate classic^ writers. It was 
not long before the interest in the history ud literature of Rome 
inspired by such men led to a new interest in Greek language and 
thought. Before the end of the centuiy a Greek scholar from Con¬ 
stantinople, Manuel Chiysoloras, had settled at Florence to teach his 
language to eager ItaLian students; and there were three famous 
teachers of Greek at the Univeisity of Padua between 1420 and 1430. 
In ]43S the Greek Emperor came over to the Council of Florence, 
which was end^vouring to reunite the Orthodox Creek Church to 
that of Rome, and one of the most learned men who accompanied 
him, Dessarton, stayed behind to become a Cardinal and to leave his 
great library to the Church of St. Mark at Venice. This m^nt that 
the new learning had Invaded the Church; and the election of a 
famous Greek scholar as Pope Nicholas V in 1447 made secure the 
aUiance between the Papacy and the new studies. Henceforth the 
Popes were some of the greatest patrons of learning and letters, 
notably Aeneas SUvius Piccolomini, who became Pope Pius 11, 
Alexander VI, the ^catest of the Borgias. and Leo X, the most 
splendid of the Medici Popes. 

Thus the Church, instead of opposing the new learning, which was 
bound at first to weaken the ideas and beiiefs underlying her author¬ 
ity, became its greatest ally. Many scholars directed their labours to 
the study of the original Greek texts of the New Testament, dis- 
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covering and correcting mistakes in the Latin Bible oT the Middle 
Ages—the Vulgate. One of the greatest of tbeon, Pico deUa Miran- 
dola* who was reputed to know nineteen languages before lie was 
twenty^^ne, set himself to translate the whole Bible into ftalinn. But 
their main effort was directed towards a revival of secular learning 
and litemturep not by copying, but by recapturing, the spirit of the 
Romans and Greeks, PeLrarch's tales and Boccaccio's Decanjerpn 
were not written to express religious convictions. They were designed 
to please and to amuse the cultured public, which had grown up in 
the rich background of Italian city life, just ns the Troubadours 
had set themselves to please the nobles and courtiers of Provence, 

Many of the works of the greatest Greek and Roman authors had 
disappeared entirely since the Dark Ages, and it was the work of the 
new scholarship to re-discover, decipher and traoslate them- Fresh 
treasures constantly came to Light in old monastety Itbmries, la 
cellars and store rooms, like the famous manuscript of Qmntiliait 
which the Italian, Poggio BraccioHni, found m a Germao abbey» 
“lying tn a most foul and obscure dungeon at the bottom of a tower"\ 
Scribes were continuously at work transcribing the newly discovered 
books for the libraries of men like Bessarion and Pius Tl or Lorenzo 
de Medici, Before longp it became the fashion for a great nobleman 
to surround himself with scholars and artists who lived at his 
expense, and whom he employed to build houses and to fill them with 
pictures, statues and books. Often the scholar would be employed as 
tutor to the children of some noble or prince; and this in turn led to 
a fresh study of the theory and practice of education. which pro¬ 
duced such books as The Conrrfer, written by Castigltone, tutor to 
the family of the Duke of Urbino, For it was expected of a gentle'- 
man in fiftceuth-centuiy Italy, as it had been in Ancient Grocce, that 
he should acquire all the arts and graces of a classical education and 
should develop his mind and body alike to the greatest possible pitch 
of perfection ; and a great lady was permitted to emerge from the 
somewhat cloistered scclitslon imposed on women by medieval ideas, 
and to share with her brothers the advantages of the new education, 

THE NEW HUMANISM 

Tt was inevitable that the new spirit of enquiry and speculation 
should spread beyond the realms of purely ebssical and lileniTy 
activity* Dante had pointed the way to a revival of political thought 
by his treatise in favour of imperial authority—the De M&narchia. 
The art of government bad been n favouiitc study among the Ancient 
Greeks, and a tenewed interest in Plato, and the changed approach 
to the works of Aristotle, naturally led to a fresh examination of the 
political and social conditions of the day* The most famous of the 
political thinkers of the Renaissance was the Florentine, Machkveiy, 
He secretary to the Council of Florence, and bb whole 

ILTs in the confused background of petty Ittdian politics. But he also 
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studied Latin and Greek thought and ancient history: his most cele¬ 
brated book, The Prince^ was not only a close study of the political 
problems and customs of his own day^ but dso an attempt to lay 
down nilcs as to how people should be governed. The principles 
which he forniulated were widely used by the poUticians and princes 
who were building up the new nation-states for fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century Europe, and later came into their own again in 
Fascist Italy. 

The new learning touched, indeed, every department of life. A 
renewed acriuaintance with Euclid and Pythagoras stimulated fresh 
mathematical studies* Men began, once again, to apply scientific 
methods of investigation to the problems of the universe. Medicine 
e^ped from the superstition wfiith had clung to its medieval 
practitioners, and became once more the science of Hippocrates and 
Galen \ doctors no longer sought to cure men by placing lead weights 
on their chests at oertain phases of the moon, but based their treat¬ 
ment on a knowledge of anatomy gained by dissecting human bodies. 
Historians saw the need for a more careful sifting of truth aud error 
and a more attractive pr^otation of facts than the bdd reci tab of 
the chroniclers of the laddie Ages. A new interest in contemporaiy 
events led Benvenuto CeUinL the celebrate golcbmitb, to write one 
of the most outspoken and cxdtmg autobiographies of all time, and 
Vasari to leave a priceless record of hb times in his Ui esof the Italian 
Pamters. It was tMs many-sided interest in the potentialities and 
achievements of inankUid which suggested the word ■'Humanism” 
to describe all its varied activities. 

ITAUAJM ART AND ABCHirECTURE 

ft is^ perhaps, for its achievements in painting, sculpture and 
architecture that the Italian Renaissance b chiefly remembered; and 
it was in these spheres that the city republics of Horen<5e and Venice 
made their greatest contributions to Renaissance civilization. The 
practice of the arts was noL of coursej confined to these two cities. 
Sienese artists had been employed to decorate the Palace of the Popes 
at Avignon, and the Sienese, Duccio, was one of the greatest of the 
»rly Renaissance painters. Every city produced her great artists; 
every Italian prince wished also to become a patron; Visconti 
tyrants summoned artists to beautify MUan, and the Popes employed 
the greatest of them all to build and adorn a new Rome. But it was 
in Florence, with her large lebured class whose wealth was derived 
from banking, that the greatest artbts congregated. The heads of 
the great Florentine banking firms, the Strozzi and the Medici, were 
the most generous patrons of artbts aud men of letters in Europe, 
Men like Lorenzo de Medici* the Magnificenti made fiftceutfi-century 
Florence resemble Athens in the days of Pericles. There was the same 
xest and excitement of intellectual life, the same breathless apprecia¬ 
tion of all artistic achievement and the same political re$llcssness. 
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It was only v^ry gradiiaEy that the movement freed itself from 
the control which the medieval Church had exercised over all the 
arts. Already* at the beginning of the foitricenth century, Cimabne 
and his still greater pupil, Giotto, the shepherd boy whom he had 
found drawing on a stone and brought to his workshop to train, had 
broken away from the Rat Byzantine style of painting, Giotto visited 
Rome in 1300 to design mosaics for the old chitrch of St. Peter’s; and 
while he was therCp he absorbed a new spirit from the ruins of ancient 
Rome, learnt the value of design in a picture and the possibility of 
producing the illusion of solidity on a flat canvas or paneb But in 
bis choice of subjects* Giotto, like the Florentine painters who 
followed him throughout the foutlccoth century, had remained the 
servant of the Church. They painted pictures almost entirely of 
religious scenes, of the Madonna and Christ, of the CrucifixioTi and 
the Adoration of the Three Wise Men* 

This ainaosphere of quiet piety and the development of medieval 
ideas and technique remained typical of the Umbrian school of paint¬ 
ing almost to the end. The Sienese cult of the Virgin kept M the 
greatest of her artists, such as Duccio and Simone Martini, working 
within the framework of religious ideas ; and the next great develop¬ 
ment of Italian art was also to come from Pionsnee, at the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. It was due chiefly to the sculpture of three 
great men, Ghiberti, Brunelleschi and I>oiiatello, and it took the 
form of a new naturalism—^^^an attempt to sfaow^ in sculpture and in 
painting, bodies and forms of nature not only th<^ really looked, 
but as they worked and moved and grew. “1 have always sought"', 
said Ghiberti, “how nature worked in herself/* 

These three men were called to Florence in 1400 to compete in 
designing a pair of bromse doors for the Baptistery which the city 
was proposing to cast in gratitude for relief from the Plagues ; from 
iheir influence sprang a new cxperiitictitnl school of Florentine art, 
Masaccio, though he died when he was only tweniy^ight, showed 
the way with a new method of painting distant objecu in perspective^ 
and the movement towards naturaJism and away from religion, began 
in this way, culminated in the cb$sictsin of Botticelli, who preferred 
painting Venus and nymphs rather than angels, and who dcv'eloped 
a pure, serene and untroubled art whose only religion was beauty, 

DA VTMCl, MICHELANGELO AND RAPHAEL 

The fiflecoih century in Florence was a period of treaseless experU 
meni in every branch of art. It was also a period of intense intellec¬ 
tual activity; and it produced, in the end, two of the greatest figures 
of the Golden Age of Renabsance painting—Leonardo da Vinci and 
Michelangelo. Leonardo's life best iliujtrates the versatility and 
experimental passion of the period. He left behind him very few 
finished paintings—even his masterpiece, the ‘-Mona Lisa", is un- 
finished—but hundreds of sketches and drawings. He studied music 
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End anatomy^ wrotc^ ^ treatise on the flight of birds, designed a fly ing- 
laachiiae, and occupied bimseir at every kind of scientiric research* 
He could turn tus thr^ories to practical nses^ as he showed by design¬ 
ing water-works, drains and fortifications for the city of Milan and 
engines of war for Ceaare Borgia. For him^ it was impossible to 
departmentalize knowledge. The artist could not know too ranch of 
nature; for all life was the province of artp 

Michelangelo was a man of a different stamp. He concentrated 
above all on the portrayal of the human body as the finest revelation 
of the majesty and divinily of the God^ who had made man in his own 
image; and in the great frescoes of Biblical scenes in the Sistine 
Chapel at Rome, he produced the most impressive work of all 
Renaissance Italy, Yet his life was an unhappy one. He was thrown 
always among men who could not understand or value hint; and the 
despair which he felt in life infected aU his work, so that the ^^Last 
Judgment** which completed his twenty years^ work in the Sistine 
Chapel inspires awe and terror, but gives no sign of the mercy or of 
the love of God. 

One other name must be set beside those of Leonardo and Michel¬ 
angelo—that of their contemporary, Raphael He combined all the 
gentleness and quiet skill of the Umbrian School with an intellectual 
understanding which rivalled that of the greatest of the Florentines, 
If much of bb work was spoilt by an attempt to emulate the large- 
scale work of Michelangelo, beside whom he worked at Rome, his 
smaller paintings, and more paiticnbrly bis Sbtiue Madontm, wens 
as fine as anythrag Italy ever produced. There were other great 
Umbrian masters, notably Perugino, Raphaefs teacher, and Piero 
della Francesca. But both Piero and Raphael owed much to other 
schools of paintings and it is impossible to divide the artists of the 
Renaissance very carefully into diflerent schools. By the end of the 
fifteenth century, all the great artists were learning from one another i 
both the great schoob of Italian painting played a part in helping 
to inspire the last great phase of the Italian Reoaksance, the Venetian, 

VEMiTlAN PAINTING 

By [he time that Raphael died, in 1520, the raspiration was going 
from the lulian Renaissance, The intellectual prcoccapadons and 
doubtinp of Michelangelo already pointed the way to an age which 
was losing the joyous confidence and faith in man which had 
made such a movement as the Renaissance possible. Italy was 
passing into the period of the Refer mat ion and Counter-Reforma¬ 
tion when dogmatism and theolo^ were to displace the ideal of 
bcaiity from menb minds. Only in Venice was there a splendid after¬ 
glow, lasting for another fifty years. Owing to the historic, politkal 
and commercial association with Bytantium^ Venetian art during the 
founeetith and fifteenth centuries had remained singularly untouched 
by the influences At work in the rest of Italy. Its mspiratioti came 
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rather from ihc and when the great pge came, it was a gorgeous 
richness of colour which chieGy distinguished it. Venice^s great period 
which lasted roughly for a century—from 1475 to lS7d—was one of 
splendid secular painting which was well-suited to a republic of rich 
merchants and patricians. GiorgioDe and TitiaDt Paolo Veronese and 
Tintoretto were all among the greatest masters of technique, and 
their ability to portray the richest colours and textures surpassed 
anything of the kind achieved elsewhere in Italy. It was perhaps at 
portraits that they most excelled j and it is noteworthy that the 
Emperor Charles V* having once seen some of Titian's w ork^ refused 
ever to allow himself to be painted by other artists, 

THE VERSATnJTY OF RENAfSSAMCE ART 

The Renaissance in Italy produced so many painters of the first 
rank that it is easy almost to forget its achievements in other branches 
of art^ in sculpture and in architecture. But it is important to 
remember that all the greatest artists of the period aimed at the 
versatility which was seen at its best in Leonardo da Vinci, Leonardo 
himself designed a famous equestrian statue of Francesco Sforza at 
Milan^ later destroyed by French invaders; some of the greatest 
works of Mjchetangelo were the marble statues of David and Moses 
and the figures of Day, Night, Twilight and Dawn which he carved 
for the Medici tombs in Florence; and Giotto showed—notably by 
the superb belfry of the Cathedral at Florence—that he was as great 
an architect as painter. Renaissance sculpture was at least as great as 
Renaissance painting, though most of the best of it was the work of 
men who were also great painters, with the notable exception, per¬ 
haps, of Luca della Robbia, who specialized in terracotta work. 
Other crafts were touched by the same spirit, and men like Benvenuto 
Cellini produced exquisite masterpieces of craftsmanship which 
have never been surpassed. 

But on the whole the great name$ in all the arts were the same. 
Brunelleschi, whose design for the Baptistery doors at Florence was 
rejected, became responsible for the dome of the cathedral; and the 
designs for the great new church of St. Peter at Rome, oripnally made 
by BramantCi were modified both by Raphael and Michelangelo. 
Architecture was the field in which the classical tradition naturally 
had most scope. Everywhere in Italy there were the remains of 
ancient Roman bulidinp to serve as models and inspirations; and 
Italian Oothic, which had never wholly lost touch with the Byzantine 
tradition, was soon merged into a more purely ckssicaL and especi¬ 
ally Roman, style. Though the new ajchitectuml developments were 
responsible for many new churches and cathedrals, and notably for 
St. Peter’s in Rome» ih^ were applied, on the whole, more to secular 
than to ecclesiastical buildings. The great families of fifieenth- and 
sixteenth-ccdiury Italy demanded palaces and vUlas to take the place 
of the gloomy fortr^-like dwellings of the Middle Ages. RenaiSr 
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sance architKlune b ty pified best by the Medici palace* the Farn^ 
Fabce at Rome and the VtUa Giujjana which Pope Julius III built 
as hb summer residence. Here again* as with portraits, the wealthy 
ruling-class of Venice provided arlbts with their best markets* and 
men like the Lombardi and Sansovino, found in Venice the finest 
scops for their talents and filled her with tbeli masterpieces. 

THE REJSAISSANCE NOHTH OF THE ALPS 

The classical tradition was never so strong north of the Alps as it 
had been in Italy. There was not the direct contact with a Roman 
past to stimulate northerners to so complete a break with the tradi¬ 
tions of the Middle Ages; and although the Renaissance visited the 
remotest comers of Europe and fired Germans* Flemings* Portuguese, 
Dutchmen and Englishmen to splendid achievements in art and letters* 
it was only in France that the classical spirit of Italy really dominated 
the new movement. 

Yet even in France, most of the work of the Renaissance was an 
imitation of earlier Itahan models rather than an original and creative 
effort. In literature, the poet Ronsard inspired a whole new school of 
poetry—the Pleiad—which sought to give the French language a 
classical elegance and beauty to rival that of Italian and Latin; and 
Rabelais^ great works, Garganfua and Pansagrml, show all the 
creative genius of the true Renaissance. But otherwise the French 
were content to borrow and to copy. The Italian cTtpeditions of 
Charles VIII and Louis X[I had farnihari^d thsm with a new type of 
architecture* and the French kings set themselves to build magnifi¬ 
cent c/idifflHJE:—country residences rather than castles—in the new 
classical style. But they mostly borrowed architects and craftsmen 
from Italy. Francb 1 even tempted Leonardo da Vinci into his 
service^ and rewarded him with a country house near Ambobe in 
which to end his days. 

The new style tn architecture appeared late in northern Europe. 
The Gothic tradition had decayed and lost itself in the fussy over- 
dccomtion of the Jlamboymt style long before classical ideas sup¬ 
planted it. The first half of the sixteenth century saw the building of 
the great ch^ieaux of the Loire in France ; and early Tudor manor- 
houses in England show a definite Italian influence in shape and 
design. But the classical tradiLon did not establbh itself fully in 
Spain until after the middle of the centuiy and did not invade England 
in its purest form until the reign of Charles 11* a hundred years Utter* 
In Germany* too, nnd in the Netheriadds^* the tradition which finally 
produced such masterpieces as the Town Hail of Antwerp and the 
Castle of Heidelberg was slower and more gradual. The portraits of 
Clouet show that France, too* could produce great painters^ But, on 
the whole, the greatest achievements of the Renaissance in France were 
architectural and decorative* and these were, in reaUty* but an echo 
of the Italian triumphs; though they possessed much of the polbh 
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and grace of Italian classicism, they lacked the sincerity and originality 
of the revival of learning and art in Germaiiy and the Netherlands. 
It has been said that the Renaissance in northern Eiiropc never 
entirely lost the contact with reli^on which had been the keynote of 
medieval art and letters^ The scholars of the north, men like Erasmus 
and Reuchljiij Sir Thomas More and Dean Colet, must be considered 
rather as forerunners of the Reformation than revivers of a el^sical 
tradition. They took pains to form their style and perfect their lan¬ 
guage: but fundamentally they were more interested in truth than in 
beauty, iu what they had to say rather than how they said it. Most of 
them, and More in particular, were much more medieval in outlook 
and ideals than any Italian scholar; and although More’s great book, 
Utopia, shows the same social and political interest as Prince, it 
has none of Machiavelli^s cynicism. For More pictured an ideal 
state whose foundations were largely the ideals of the Middle Ag^. 

There were^ indeed, strong Italian influences to be traced in English 
literature. Chaucer, the greatest of the English poets before Shake- 
speare^ the man who had first begun, in the fourteenth century, to 
fom the English language a$ we know it now, had borrowed many 
of the stories told in his Canterbury Tales from Boccaccio and 
Petrarch. The poetry of Skelton, in the time of Henry VU^ wai 
strongly influenced by Italian verse-forms* But the great age of English 
literature was to come later in the sixteenth century, when the 
Renaissance was almost over elsewhere in Europe j and the develop¬ 
ment of German as a literary language was to come, not from a 
school of poetry, but from the translation of the Bible whkh waa 
undertaken by Martm Luiher in the early years of the Reformatiom 

GUTENBERG IN\^T:S THE PRINTING PRESS 

Outside Italy* indeed, the reviv-al of learning almost always 
assumed a practical, and very soon even a scientific, form. Perhaps 
the greatest conlribudoii of Germany to the development of thought 
and literature was Gutenberg’s invention of the printing-press in 
1450- New paper, made from linen, by methods us^ by the Arabs, 
dispbeed the old and very expensive parchment^ and the bbori^ 
ously copied manuscripts of the scribes w^cre replaced by printed 
books which were cheaply and easily produced. In many ways, this 
w^s a loss, for the old manuscripts had oFicn been things of great 
beauty with illuminated capitals* and decorated with exqukite 
pictures in miniature. But the gains were inestimable; the printing- 
press with its movable type was quick and efficient; the new learning 
could spread swiftly, and men no longer needed to spend years 
collecting even the smallest library. The earliest printers were also 
publishers and booksellers^ and they helped literature and learning 
by their patronage of scholars and writers. In 1477, Caxton set up 
the first Eniflish printing-press, and the new invention spread rapidly. 
Perhaps the most famous of the early printers was Aldo Manuzio^ 
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who established his press itt Veoice and was responsible for the most 
beaudFuL of the early editions of the ebssios, AJdo was the friend 
and collaborator of almost all the great writers of his day; his house 
became a great literary centre, and when the great Dutch writer 
Erasmus came to Veniee to publish a book with Aldo, he actually 
stayed with him as his gacsi for eight months. 

THE REBIRTH OF SCIENCE 

The new scientific approach to the problems of nature soon 
inspired fresh discoveries and inventions. Already^ heyday of 

the Middle Ages, the English monkp Roger Bacon^ had discovered 
how to make gunpowder^ though It was a long time before man 
leamt how to use it effectively: cannon were still primitive and 
ohancy things even at the end of the fifteenth century. The medieval 
alchemist, intent on discovering a method of changing base metals 
into gold* began to disappear. Chemistry became a science whose 
primary function was to assist the medical researches of men like 
Andreas Vesalius+ Charles V"s Flemish physician* who produced one 
of the first great books on anatomy. On the Structure of ilie Human 
Body^ in 1543. 

Tn the same year* there was also published a book which revolu- 
lionized the whole medieval conception of astronomy. Concerning 
the Reyoiutions of the Celestial Bodies, by a Pole named Cop^nlcus. 
The thinkers of the Middle Ages bad acoepicd without question the 
statement of the Greek geographer, Ptolemy* that the earth was the 
centre of the uaiveT^ and that the sun and the planets revolved 
around it Working without a telescope* Copernicus was able to 
establish the fact that the earth was but one of the planets revolving 
round the sun and that day and night were caused* not by the revolu¬ 
tions of the sun, but by the rotation of the earth on its own aitb. 
The full implications of this discovery were left to be worked out by 
later scientists. It is important, however, to reaUze that the spirit of 
enquiry which had animated Leonardo da Vinci drove many scholars* 
especially in the north, to scientific researches, and that the great 
advances made in the sixteenth century in chemistry, physics, 
astronomy, mathematics and medicine were all aspects of the 
Renaissaot^. The revival of learning was not merely a mechanical 
return to the classics of Ckcece and RomE; it involved rather a fresh 
application of Greek methods of thought to the probkmsof the uni¬ 
verse, combined with a new respect for scientific truth and accuracy. 

THE REP^AISSANCE TN GERMANY, NETHERLATVDS AND ENGLAND 

On the artistic side, the Renaissance in the north showed even less 
evidence of direct contact with classical ideas. Throughout the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries there was a steady Italian influence 
at work on the artists and craftsmen of south Germany. But 
Germany, as a whole, was poorer than Italy, and her communica- 
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tions were much worse. There were fewer rich patrons of art, and it 
was more difficult for artists and sculptors to travel and so to gain 
the stiniulation of new ideas. So, in Germany, the arts hardly broke 
away rmm the tradition of medieval religion until the end of the 
fifteenth century; and then, almost immediately, the Reformation 
came to turn all men's minds back into the channel of religion. 
There was much lovely work in bronze and wooden statuary done in 
fourteenth- and fifteenth-century Germany; and much of it showed a 
true Renaissance study of anatomy. But it was not until the end of 
the fifteenth century that Gennany produced, in Lucas Cranach and 
Albrecht Durer, two artists who could rank with the greatest Italian 
painters. In his largc-scak paintings and in his woodcuts, etchings 
and water-colours, Durcr showed a supreme mastery of technique. 
But even he had the preoccupation of the German with religious 
ideas, and little of the sheer joy of beauty which characteri^ a 
painter like BotUcdli. 

The Netherlands were richer than Germany and enjoyed a fine 
civilizattoiip based* like that of Italy, on the w^ealth of great merchant 
and industrial cities. There, though the Renaissance came much 
later, it produced as fine a school of painting as any of the Italian 
schools. There is still to be found, in the works of men like Memiing 
and E>avid, the strong pietistkr influence of the Church on north 
European art, even at the end of the fifteenth century. But in 
Flanders, as in Venice, there were rich merchants who demanded 
portraits of themselves and their families, and so fostered a more 
seeuJar school of painting which was later to take advantage of the 
rich, varied and picturesque life of the Netherlend cities. The two 
Van Eycks, perhaps the greatest of the early Flemish school, had dis¬ 
covered how to preserve the brightest colours of an oil painting by the 
use of a transparent varnish. These and other technical discoveries 
gave the later Dutch and Fiemish painters an opportnnity which they 
c^cploited to ihc full and an inspiration which lasted long after the 
Italian Renaissance had degenerated into florid fussiness. 

En^and produced no great native school of painting. Her 
Renaissance was essentially literary, musical and architecture, and 
the great EngUsh portraits of the time of Henry VITl were the wort 
of a German, Hans Holbein the Younger, who spent ihe last years of 
his life in London. England was, paradoxically enough, both the 
most conservative and the most progressive European nation in the 
sUtccnih century. She was one of the first to achieve political unity; 
but she preserv^ more of the medieval ideas and outlook than any 
other; the revival of learning, literature and the arts came later there 
than anywhere else and was a slower, more continuous and gradual 
process. In particular, there was one aspect of the new learning, of 
which she was very slow to take advantage. The study of other 
sciences had naturally produced a new interest in geography, and ihb 
ID turn led to explorations and discoveries which g;ave the nations 
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of the AtUittic seaboard a new opportuoky and importance, England 
allowed Portugal and Spain to get ahead of her; and it was not until 
the second half of the sixteenth century that English seamen began 
seriously to interest themselves in American and Indian trade. The 
history of this is properly the history of yet another aspect of the 
Renaissance; but it played so vital a part in the break-up of the Midde 
Ages and the subsequent development of the modern world, that it 
becomes necessary to treat it as being a separate subject. 


CHAPTER 43 

THE DISCOVERY OF NEW WORLDS 

There had been some attempt during the Middle Ages to eiEptore 
and to exploit the land-routes to the Far East; we have seen how 
Marco Polo reached the court of Kublai Khan in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury ; the cities of northern Italy had steadily developed their com- 
merce with Asia through Constantinople and Baghdad. In the 
fifteenth century, almost all luxury articles, spicra, silks and jewels, 
stiU came from the East, and Venice had practic^y established a 
monopoly in this trade. But there was a growing shormge of such 
mepchandise. The advance of the Ottoman Turks and Timur's raids 
had partially closed the great land-routes to the Far East; and 
traffic by sea was possible only during the intervals, increasingly rare^ 
when Venice was at peace with the Turks. This had the natural 
effect of encouraging enterprise in other directions and of suggesting, 
in the first place to the Portugese, that the Atlantic Ocean might be 
3 waterway and not merely a limit to European expansion. The poor¬ 
ness of the soil of Portugal encouraged its inhabitants to seek an out¬ 
let abroad, and they naturally resented their dependence on the 
Mediterranean trade which supported Venice and Genoa, 

EORTUCAL’S SEA POWER 

Thanks to the comparatively early expulsion of the Moors, 
Portugal was in a far better position than any other nation to take 
the lead in discovering and exploiting new commeicial outlets. 
While England and France were still en^ged in apparendy endless 
wars and civil wars, and the Spanish kingdoms W'cre still fighting 
against the Moors or among themselves, the Portuguese had achieved 
political stability and comparative peace. Learning and the arts had 
begun to flourish; the spirit of Renaissance Italy had penetrated the 
country, to drive men to explore anything that was new or unknown; 
an era of peace had resulted in an increasing population, which, in a 
country not richly endowed with natural resources, inevitably pro¬ 
duced the expressed desire for expansion overseas, just as it has, in 
more recent times in world history, driven other nations to demand 
for themselves colonies and "a place in the Sun". 
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Already^ by the beginning of the fifteenth century, the Portuguese 
had become important traders on the North European sea-routes. 
But they had also begun to look south, had discovered and anneied 
the Canary Islands and had started a tentative exploration of the 
west coast of Africa^ It is doubtful, however, if they would have 
achiev'ed so spectacular a success at the end of the century, had it not 
been for the OTgaTiizing genius of one man who# as a member of the 
royal family^ was able to put government resources at the disposal of 
the merchant adventurers and to coH[>rdinate both their eJTorts and 
their results. Prince Henry, the Navigator# had fought in his youth 
as a crusader in North Africa^ and it was he who first turned the 
main effort of the Portuguese in that direction, concentrating on 
finding a way round by sea to India and so establishing an alternative 
trade-route to the coveted riches which were found in the Far East. 

CHARTING OF NEW SEA-ROUTES 

He surrounded himself with a staff of expert geographers and map- 
makers, navigators and sbip-dosigners, and with their help equipp^ 
almost annual expeditions to explore the west African coasL One of 
his first and most important achievements was the perfecting of a 
sew type of ship for the purpose. The nations which had hitherto 
monopolized the most profitable maritime trade had become accus¬ 
tomed to think only in terms of the comparadvely windless Mediter¬ 
ranean and to depend largely on g^eys driven by oars. Constant 
naval warfare with the Turks and with the Barbary pirates of North 
Africa compelled Spaniards and Italians to stick to this type of 
vessel far into the sixteenth century * even when Spain acquired South 
Amedcan colonies her shipbuilders were so accustomed to old ideas 
that they designed clumsy fair-weather galleons, which were to prove 
no match for the more seaworthy craft perfected by the English and 
Dutch. Prince Henry saw that Portugal, with an entirely Atlantic 
seaboard, must think in terms of rough seas and long voyages. He 
devised for his expeditions the three-masted eatavcl of between fifty 
and two hundred tons, which proved admirably adapted to his pur¬ 
pose : k did not need to hug the coast, but could achieve safety in 
stormy weather by keeping wcD out to sea. 

The expeditions thus equipped and financed by Prince Henry dis¬ 
covered the various groups of islands off the western coast of Africa, 
Midcira# the A^res and Cape Verde, all of which were to prove 
useful bases for further exploration both southwards and westwards. 
Before long, his captains had disproved the old legend that if men 
went farther south than Cape Bojador, they would turn black and 
die, and had penetrated to the Gulf of Guinea. Each successive piece 
of the coastline which they explored was carefully mapped; and the 
expeditions were made profitable, partly by trading for gold, partly 
by carrying off the natives and selling them as slaves. Prince Henry 
died in 14W, before his work was completed ; and for a time:, little 
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farther progress whs made. King John II, however^ resumed the 
work under a somewhat djflfcrerit system. The government farmed 
out the African trade to private merchants^ gmntiTig them licences on 
condition that they e:tplored and mapped another hundred miles of 
the coast every year. 

In 14S7^ one of these, Bartholomew Diaz, was driven by storms 
much farther south than he had intended, and found himself able to 
round the Cape of Good Hope—which he himself christened the 
Cape of Storms—and strike northwards, towards India. His crew, 
howcveir^ mutinied and forced him to turn back almost immediately i 
and it was left to Vasco da Gama to complete his work some ten 
years later^ Da Gama set out with four small ships provisioned for 
three years, with ihe deliberate intention of reaching India. Storms 
drove him out of his course, and it took him five months to round the 
Cape and nearly a year to reach Calicut on the west coast of IndLap 
He reiurned Admiral of the Indian Ocean“^ his ships laden with a 
cargo worth a fortune, though with only a third of his men. His 
vast prohts stimubted other merchanits to follow his example; and 
the King of Portugal took for himself the title of “Lord of the Con¬ 
quest^ Navigation, and Commerce of Ethiopia, Persia and Indb”, 

VAST NEW SOURCES OF WEALTH 

It has been a favourite maxim of imperialists that “trade follows 
the flag"'; but more often in historyj the flag has followed trade. 
The Portuguese had tapped a vast source of wealth iii the East 
Indies, and their motive was almost purely commercial. But they had 
also infringed a Venetian and Arab monopoly^ and their presence in 
the Indian Ocean roused the vested interests already there. It soon 
became clear that a fleet was necessary in Far Eastern waters to pro¬ 
tect the new trade; and a fleet needed naval bases. The Portuguese 
were forced to acquire vast colonial po^ssions overseas. 

MiK:h of the wealth derived from the Easiem trade came from 
spices of the isbnds away to the south and east of Indb proper. 
But a great deal of the most valuable merchandise came from and 
through India itself, and even the produce of the islands often 
shipped to Calicut for distribution. India, as a whole, was in a state 
of confusion* Though there had been no great invasion since Timur's 
sack of Ekrlhi, sporadic fighting and feeble government weakened the 
country. This anarchy ended in the final wave of Moslem invasion 
whtch set up the Mogul Empire under Baber. Such constant dis¬ 
turbances naturally upset the caravan-routes and made bnd-borne 
trade risky and uncertain. Almost all the China trade tended to be 
diverted southwards, and an increasing proportion of the commerce 
between Asia and Europe passed across the Indian Ocean. 

In this carrying trade, the Arabs had established a monopoly 
similar to that of Venice in the eastern Mediterranean. Both these 
profitable monopolies were now challenged by the Portuguese; 
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for though the voyage round Africa was long and dangerous, it was 
hardly less tedious (ban the long overknd jotuticys across Arabia, 
and it eUininnted many mlddiemen on the way. The result was a 
very powerful combination against the interlopers* The Stdtan of 
Egypt and the Turks sent aid to the Arab mercimnts; and the Vene¬ 
tians not only prayed publicly in their churches for the successor the 
InfiddSp but actually equipped a squadron in the Indian Ocean. 

PORTUGAL LEAM IN COLONIAL POSSESSIONS 
Here, however, the Portuguese experience of deep-sea naviption 
stood them in good stead. Their ships were better buHt and better 
gunnedp and they maintained a steady superiority* In I509i their 
ad mi rah AlmeSda, won a great and decisive ™tofy over the com¬ 
bined fleet of their enemies; and from then on, though there was con¬ 
stant fighting, the Portuguese established themselves as masters of 
the eastern trade—a position which they were to maintpn for over a 
century» until they were superseded by (he Dutch. Their commercial 
supremacy needcii a political framework if it was to survive per¬ 
manently; and this was provided by the work of one of Portugal's 
greatest men, Albuquerque, who was sent out as Viceroy to consoli¬ 
date the scattered trading-stations into an overseas empire. Albu¬ 
querque estahlbhcd his government and capital at Goa, to the north 
of Calicut; he secured naval control of the Indian Ocean by capturing 
and fortifying Ormuz, at the mouth of the Persian Gulf, and Anally 
established the Portuguese hold on the spice trade by setting up 
trading-posts farther east, in and beyond Malacca. The difficulty of 
commerce with China, through an India distracted with petty war¬ 
fare. he solved by sending fleets to trade direct with the Chinese, 

The greatness of Albuquerque and the solidity of the power which 
he bad built up, frightened !Gng Emmanuel Into recalling him; but 
his work had bwn done, and the Portuguese Empire endured and 
continued to expand. It placed, however, an almost unendurable 
strain on the man-power of so small a nation. The steady drain of 
men to staff and protect so vast an empire inevitably be^n to Im¬ 
poverish the mother country, just as in Rome the quality of her 
citizens was sapped by their imperial responsibilities. Thus Brazil, 
though il was discovered by the Portuguese Ln 1500 and fell to 
Portugars share when the Pope partitioned the New World into 
spheres of influence, was left undeveloped and unexploited for many 
years, though it was ultimately to become PortugaUs largest colony. 
In the end, the effort was to prove too great and the eastern empire 
was to fall into the hands of the Dutch and the English. But in the 
rixteenth century, the Portuguese supremacy was unchallenged. 
Portuguese sailors were everywhere in the forefront, even taking part 
111 some of the early explorations across the Nortli Atlantic* *"Had 
there been more of the world”j boasted their greatest poet, Camoens, 
in the sixteenth century "they would have discovered it.” 
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Such a period of excitement and discovery nattirnlly ncacted on the 
intellectual and artistic life of the nation. Contact witli ihe East 
brought eastern ideas and eastern decoration into favouTp and Indian 
art exercised, to some extent the same influence and stimulation on 
the Portuguese which that of ancient Greece and Rome bad exer¬ 
cised on the Italians. The result was, as it were, a separate and 
individual Portuguese Renaissance with a charm and beauty of its 
own—a peculiarly happy blending of eastern and western styles 
which left its mark on all the architecture and sculpture of the period. 
For a short time, Portugal Led the world; and it is possible that she 
would have maintamed her commercial and colonial supremacy for 
considerably longer^ had she not, towards the end of tlie sixteenth 
century, first wasted her military strength in Morocco and then been 
annexed by Philip II of Spain. Her commerce was deliberately starved 
in order to divert the wealth and prosperity of Lisbon to Cadiz and 
SevILlep and her paitictilar contribution to European civilizatioa 
was swallowed up in the larger greatness of the Spanish Empire. 

THE ATLANTIC QUEST 

The discovery of a sea-route to India did not seriously alter 
fiftcenthHDcntury ideas as to the shape and size of the world. Astro¬ 
nomers had already realized that the world was round, and an Italian 
named Toseaneili had discussed the possibility of reaching India by 
sailing westwards across the Adamtic. The gjcographers did not sus¬ 
pect the existence of the continent of America. Vikings had crossed 
the Atlantic in their Long boats and had landed on the coast of the 
American mainland; but the memory of their discoveries had perished 
and mariUme enterprises ever since had been concentrated in the 
Mediterranean and along the Atlantic coasts. The tales of Marco 
Polo and other travellers had left only the vaguest ideas a$ to the size 
of Asia, and it was the coast of Japan and China which the fifteenth- 
century explorers expected to find on the other side of the ocean. 
Apart from the revived interest in geography, due largely to the tales 
of early travellers, there had been a marked improvement in the 
instruments available for deep-sea navigation to encourage the 
enterprise of explorers. The compass had been m use since the 
ihiriecnth century t but since then the astrolabe had been in^'Cnted, 
to make it possible for a navigator out of sight of land to estimate 
bis latitude, and the quadrant for meastiring altitudes. 

It was the Genoese who chiefly exploited these new opportunities. 
They were prevented by the Venetians from participating largely in 
the Mediterranean trade, and very soon passed the Straits of Gibral¬ 
tar in search of other commerce. The Portuguese were obsessed with 
the Far East, and their energy and interest were all directed to secur¬ 
ing and exploiting the African trade-routes. Thus it was left to a 
Genoese sailor, Christopher Columbus, to work out the ideas of 
Toscanelli. He was convinced that Japan was but a few days* sail 
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from Lisbon, but could get no help or support from the PortugueM 
government, to whom he naturally turned for support. In the end it 
was the Spanish government which put up the money for what 
seemed, to everyone but Columbus, a mad and suicidal exploit. By 
representing his enterprise as a mission to convert the natives of Asia 
to the Christain Faith, he persuaded Isabella the Catholic of Castile, 
to equip for him three small ships at a cost of some £15,000. 

COLUMBUS AND THE AAiERlCAS 
Columbus set sail in August, 1492, from Palos, exi^cting to sight 
land within, at the most, a few weeks. In fact, he sailed for over a 
month, after leaving the Canaries, without sighting even an island. 
There was a shortage of food and water, and he had the greatest 
difficulty in preventing his terrified crews from turning back. Believ¬ 
ing that he must have passed to the south of his objective, he turned 
north, thereby missing the mainland of South America, But before 
long the sight of land-birds flying over the ships encouraged his men 
to persevere; and on October 12th they at last sighted the islands of 
the Caribbean Sea and planted on the Bahamas the flag of Castile, 
Storms and errors of calculation had turned him far out of his 
intended course, and it was not until a later voyage that he actually 
discovered the mainland of central America. This, too, he annexed 
in the name of the Spanish Crown, and he was subsequently sent out 
as Viceroy to govern and administer the new territories. To the end 
of his life he never realized his original mistake. He firmly believed 
that what he had discovered was the eastern coast of Aria; and it 
was this belief which made him christen the natives of America 
“Indians*', the name which has stuck to them ever since, 

THE CIRCUAtNAVIGATION OF THE WORLD 
Columbus had started out in search of gold, and finding none on 
the islands, he tried to turn the new Colonies into a paying proposi¬ 
tion by carrying off the natives as slaves. The Caribs, however, made 
bad slaves; and Columbus proved himself an incompetent adminis¬ 
trator, In the end. he was recalled, to die in obscurity, and his work 
was completed by other men. U was Magellan, a Portuguese in 
Spanish service, who first realized that the continent of America lay 
between Europe and the Spice Islands, and who found bis way to 
the Pacific Ocean through the Straits called after him, Magellan 
himself was killed in an attempt to annex the Philippines; but his 
second-in-command pushed on round the C^pe of Good Hope and 
brought the ejep^ition home, thus circumnavigating the globe for 
the first time. Other Spanbh expeditions explored the coastline of 
South America, and the continent was ultimately nam^ after a 
merchant adventurer, Amerigo Vespucci, who accompanied one of 
these and wrote a book describing his experiences. There were 
voyages of discovery also to North Americrn notably that of the 
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brothers Cabot, also Genoese, who sailed from Bristol in 1496 to 
Newfoundland. But the English could not see any way of turning 
North American discoveries to profit | ntost of their energies during 
the first half of the skteenth century were devoted to the develop¬ 
ment of their European commerce, though French and English 
fishing-vessels foaod their way in increasing numbers to the rich fish- 
iTtg.gfounds which were discovered off the coast of Newfoundland. 

THE “INDIANS'* OF AMERICA 

It was some years before the Spaniards made any real attempt to 
penetrate the mainland of central and southern Ameri^. They were 
drawn ihcre ultimately by legends and tales of the riches and splen^- 
dour of the native civilizations of Mexico and Peru. Very little is 
known of the origins of the so-called “Indian” inhabitants of 
America. The first men bad probably wandered into the continent 
from Mongolia and Siberia in the post-glacial a^, though there is 
some possibility that the Polynesian races inhabiting the islands pd 
coast of the Caribbean Sea were older inhabitants still. By the time 
of Columbus and Cabot, there was an infinite variety of races, 
langnagt^, life and customs to be found in the American Continent. 
This was partly the result of difierences between the successive waves 
of invasion from the north-west, partly of the ^'aTialions of climate 
and country which they found. In the extreme north, the strange and 
primitive race of the E^uimaux developed a type of life adapted to a 
rc^on of almost perpetual ice and snow, clothing themselves in furs, 
buildiiig round snow huts for the winter, and living exclusively on 
meat and fish. 

The western part of North America, on the other hand, was an area 
of tolling prairies where roaming herds of wild bison were bunted by 
Indians of the Plains, who lived a wandering Itfe, following the 
movements of their game. The eastern area was chieOy one of forests 
and great rivera where tribes of Iroquois and AJgonkin Indians had 
settled in villages. These, too, hunted; but they also cultivated crops 
of maize, and some of them had learnt to use bark to build canoes 
and to cover their huts. None of these trihes attained any high degi^ee 
of civilization; they lived on in the same way for centuries, warring 
with one another, hunting and fishing; and it was only in the south¬ 
west, in and around what is now California,that the “Pueblo*’ Indians 
developed some of the arts of civilization, making pottery, building 
in stone, and waving cloth. But even they were primitive, compared 
with the great civilizations which were developed in centr^ America, 
on the Mexican Plateau, and on the Pacific coast of South America, 

The race responsible for this civilization was called Nahua and 
consisted of many different tribes. It is probable that they came 
originally from further north in several waves, sin^ there were people 
called Chibchas in Colombia who had similar institutions and culture. 
Their mai" settlement, however, was on the Mexican Plateau, where 
a branch of them, known as the Mayas, constructed a civilization 
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far reore ad’vunced than any other on the continent. Their temples 
and pahecs sliJl stand a$ monuments to their architecturaL skilJ, and 
were highly and elaborately decorated with carving and stucco, most 
of it distinguished by the peculiar twisted “serpent motive”. They 
never fully leamt the art of smelling metals, and in consequence were 
never very effective warriors, But their government was well organ¬ 
ized, they had a a elaborate system of roads, grew large crops of maize 
and cotton, and showed astounding sclentiffc ability. With a ^'icw to 
protecting their crops, they made a careful study of astronomy; their 
calendar was far more accurate than that which was in use in Europe 
in the Middle Ages, and they were accustomed to measure time by 
sundiab, Only their reiigion remained gloomy and barbaric, though 
even this was far milder than that of the people who ultimately came 
in from the north, probably about a.d. 1000, and who were able to 
destroy their civUizaiiou and impose their own national customs. 

AZTECS AND INCAS 

These were the Aztecs, who, after centuries of wandering, settled 
in Mexico, subjugating the Mayas and appropriating most of their 
civilization. Their architecluie, administrative system and agricul¬ 
ture were almost exactly the same as those of the Mayas. But their 
religion was far more fierce and bloodthirsty, depending as it did on 
the wholesale sacrifice of thousands of human beings eve^ year. So 
it was that the Spaniards, when they arrived, were astonish^ at the 
mixture of mildness and ferocity which they found among the 
natives, the contrast between the civilization which had invented a 
kind of paper, formed an alphabet and developed the arts of reading 
and writing, and the relJgiOD which demanded human sacrifices to the 
god of war. When the Spanish conqueror, Cortez, first arrived in 
Mexico, he was entertained by the Azicc king, Moniezuma, as an 
especial privilege, at a human sacrifice. 

Further south, along the Pacific seaboard, another Indian race had 
built up an astonishing civiilzation. The Incas of Peru had neither 
the scientific ability nor the artistic skill of the Aztecs, though they, 
too, built cities, cultivated crops, developed the arts of spinning, 
weaving and pottery-makieg and evolved an elaborate socl^ order. 
Their worship was centred on the sun, the chief of their gods, and 
their Prince, the Inca himself, was regarded as divine, the Child of 
the Sun. It was a land rich in gold and silver mines, all of which were 
the property of the Inca, who also owned all the flocks of llamas In 
the country and their wool. The Incas had only the most phnutive 
tools, and the only metal with which they worked was bronze. Yet 
they contrived to fit great blocks of stone exactly together and build 
vast temples and palaces, the greatest of which was the Temple of the 
Sun in their capital of Cuzco. Their administration depeuded on an 
elaborate system of well-constructed roads ^ though they had not 
discovered bow to make a wheel, and the horse was unknown in the- 
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American continent they had learnt to use the llama as a trained 
beast of burden. But this lack of horses was to be one of the deciding 
factors in the Spanbh conquest. For, when the Spaniards appeared 
mounted and in armour, the Indians took them for new and terrible 
four-footed nioasters and their troops were completely demoralkcd. 

SPAIN LNVABES AMERICA 

When they first came in contact with American civilization, the 
Spaniards brought nothing but ruin and destruction. In 1494, the 
Spaniards and the Portuguese had signed a treaty^ dividing the whole 
of the newly discovered worlds into two halves, so as to avoid per¬ 
petual disputes. Central and southem Amcrioa, with the e?tccption 
of Brazil, fell into the Spanish sphere of influence, and it was not long 
before the more ad venturous of the colonists were tempted to leave 
the Islands and explore the mainland. In ISIS, Spanish explorers had 
first sighted Mexican villages inland; and a year later, Hernando 
Cortez sailed from Cuba to conquer the Aztec kingdom of Mexico. 
He landed at what later became the city of Vera Cruz* and having 
burnt his boats* so that there should be no chance of a retreat* 
advanced on the capital Without gunpowdert horses or any of the 
harder metalSt the natives were at the mercy of even a small force of 
European soldiers. By a mixture of treachery' and courage, Cortez 
was able to conquer the whole kingdom within three years. King 
Montezuma, whose guest he had originally been, he made his prisoner 
and annexed a new and vast province for the Spanish Crown. “I 
gave you more provinces"', Cortez once said to Charles V, *"than 
your ancestors left you cities/" More important suU, from the point 
of view’ of an emperor who was constantly in need of money for his 
innumerahie campaigns in Germany and North Africa, Mexico 
proved to be rich in gold and silver* of which large quantities w^ere 
soon exported to Spain. But there was even greater w^eallh to be won 
farther south from the Incas of Peru. 

Incredible legends of the wealth and splendour of the Incas reached 
the Spaniards through the natives of Mexico. It was even said that 
the streets of Cuzco were paved with gold; and it was not long before 
greed sent the Spaniards out on further conquests. Pizarro, the man 
who, with but a handful of soldiers, conquered the whole kingdom of 
Peru, had all the unpleasant qualities and few of the virtues of 
Cortez. He was recklessly brave and utterly ruthless and treacherous; 
but it is doubtful if anyone less unscrupulous could hav^ achieved 
what be did. It took him seven years to penetrate the Inca kingdom 
and five more to conquer it; and even then there was a bitter civil war 
between the conquerors, in which Pizarro himself lost his life, before 
the kingdom was finally secured to Spain as the province of New 
Castile. There is nothing in the records of Cortez and Pizarro to 
suggest that their conquest of America was a triumph of dvlUzation 
over barbarism. Pizarro invited the Inoa king* Atahualpa^ to a con- 
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ferencc, made him prisoner, promised him his freedom in retortt for 
0 roomful of gold, and after having been paid in fiiU, put him to d^th. 
The whole history of the Spanish Conquest was marked by tr«i- 
chcrous episodes of this kind. During the course of the next twenty 
years, the continent of South America was brought under European 
rule, and everywhere the Spaniards" progress was marked by blood¬ 
shed and violence. Even when the conquest was compictep matters 
scarcely iinproved, for the Spaniards proved themselves bad colonistSp 
They desir^ only to extort from their new lands as much gold and 
silver as possible, and in so doing they reduced the natives from a 
condition of happy prosperity to tnisCTy, starvation and death. It 
was impossible to get enough immignints from Spain to work the 
gold and silver mines, and the Spaniards therefore forced the Indians 
to dig for them. It was soon found that the health of the natives 
would not stand up to forced labour of this kind. Thousands of them 
died^ and others were herded in to take Lhetr place. Sometimes whole 
villages of Indians would commit suicide together rather than face 
slavery in the Spanish mines. Soon such methods began to depopu¬ 
late the country. In the end, the problem was solved by the importa¬ 
tion of African negro slaveSp who were better able to withstand the 
heavy labour and dangerous climate; but the prosperity and fertility 
of the new provinces had already been almost destroyed by excesses. 

ASPECTS OF SPANISH COLONIZATION 

The blame for this disasiroos histoiy cannot be taid entirely on the 
Spanish govemment. Charles V took an intense interest in his 
South American dominions, drew up an elaborate scheme of govern¬ 
ment and did everything in his power to protect the natives from 
exploitation. Thanks to his energy and interest and to the ability of 
Mendoza, the first Viceroy of New Spain, some remarkable progress 
was made. More than two hundred cities were established, with 
municipal governments organised on European lines. An elaborate 
system of law courts was set up. Mendoza himself was a wise gover¬ 
nor who did his best to make Spanish govern men t a beneficial and 
civilizing infiuence. The importation of European horses and cattle:, 
of new cropSp vegetables and fruits, and of European methods of 
agticulLure and industry certainly made possible a fulLer and richer 
life, in the mateiial sense, than had exist^ before the Spanish Con¬ 
quest. But the example of Mendoza was only too seidom followed 
by other Spanish Governors. It was impossible to control the 
colonies from Spain, and in spite of Charles V‘s effortSp there is no 
doubt that millions of the Indians perished as a direct result of 
Spanish methods of colonial administration. Many kw$ were passed 
for the protection of the natives^ but there was no adequate 
machinery to enforce them. 

The one great civUizing influence which the Spaniards brought 
with them to the New World was that of the Church, The conversion 
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of heathen Asiatics had been one of Isabella’s chief motives in sub- 
sidming Columbus; and even Cortez felt himself to be something of 
a crusader and was careful to provide his expeditions with Catholic 
missionaries. Though the conquerors cared little enough for the 
bodily welfare of the Indians, they showed much real for their spirit^ 
salvation; the Church, in fact, did a great deal to soften the hardships 
of Spanish rule. It was not only that the reli^ous orders of Spain, 
and more especially the newly founded Jesuits, found a splendid 
field for missionary work. The Church made genuine efforts to pre¬ 
vent the enslavement of natives in the mines; a priest named Las 
fatiis! did most to bring home to the central government the disas¬ 
trous conditions to which the Indians were being reduced. The 
American Church was very soon organized on European lines, and 
her monasteries became an important civilizing influence. 

The explorers had suddenly increased the size of the known world 
and. in so doing, had put new and vast sources of wealth at the dis¬ 
posal of westeru Europe, The spices and fabrics, jewels and curio¬ 
sities which flowed io from the E^t proved a great stimulani both to 
eommetee and art, and made life suddenly fuller and richer. The 
gold and silver of South America were a more doubtful bluing to 
Spain, since they upset the economic organization of the Idngdon^ 
encouraged Spaniards to live idly on the profits of their colonies, and 
ultimately caused widespread misery by changing all price-levels. 
The Church, also, had gained a whole new world, but for her, tiw, 
there were dangerous results from the new discoveries- Her author!^ 
depended very largely on tradition, and on the acceptance of all the 
old ideas handed down from generation to generation. These ideas 
had now recei ved yet another rude shock. Here were new worlds an 
whole civilizations undreamt of by the Schoolmen; and this shock to 
traditional ideas and doctrines came just at the moment when the 
Church needed, more than ever before, to use the weight of tradition 
and authority. For she was about to be attacked from within; and 
the allegiance of the new believers beyond, the Atlantic was to be 
offset by the serious losses which she sustained in Europe. 


CHAPTER 49 

THE REFORMATION 

The belief that the Christian world ought to be united and indiviriWe 
had inspired the work of the greatest phaosophers and witers of the 
Middle Ages, and had ^ven its driving force to such intemanonal 
movements as the crusades. But the decay of the ^test 
institutions, the Papacy and the Empire, had wnously weakened IhM 
ideal of the unity of Christendom, and both the 
discoveries of explorers and scientists had loosen^ the hold of aU the 
old ideas. Men had become more conscious of their own mdmdi^ 
local and national concerns, more ambitious and grasping, as 
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possifaQjties of power and wealth incTeascd; they worried less about 
their responsibiliiies as members of the western civilization which was 
sliJJ fighting desperately against the danger of the gradtially advancing 
power of the empire ruled by Ottoraan Turks. 

At the beginning of the sbeteenth century, however, the outer 
forms of the old unity still survived. Between 1516 and 1511+ Charles 
V inherited au Enipire which included more than half Europe and 
the greater part of the newly discovered continent of South America. 
He held the title of Holy Roman Emperor, and actually united under 
his rule a greater proportion of the known world than any of his pre¬ 
decessors since Charlemagne. Thus the ideal of a united Empire of 
the West survived into a world which was fast changing from 
medieval to “uaCKlcrn” ideas. In the same way. the Church had still 
preserved aU the appearance and outward forms of her power. The 
Pope was still spiritual head of Western Christendom, despite the 
weakening of his authority by the Babylonish Captivity and by the 
growing luxury and corruption of his court at Rome. So long as 
western civilizarion remained united in religion under the Papacy, 
there was a chance that the old ideals of unity and brotherhood might 
be saved from perishing in the perpetual rivalries and quarrels of 
the new nation-states. 

It was the Reformation which finally destroyed the last vestiges of 
solidarity, completjcd the work of the Renaissance, and made the 
differences that bad already appeared between the various parts of 
Europe fundmncntal and permanent. It completely broke up the old 
religious unity of western Europe, and^ in so doing, ultimately made 
it impossible for Charles V to revive a real Empire in the West. 

AIMS OF THE REFORMERS 

Both these results of the Reformation were very largely accidental. 
For none of the leaders, in the early stages of the movement. Intended 
to challenge the authority of the Pope or to set up churches in 
opposition to the Church of Rome. They aimed only at reforming 
the abuses and abolishing the corrupt practices which infested almost 
every department of the Church. Very often the lead was taken by 
great churchmen themselves, such as Colet, Dean of St. Paul's from 
1504 to 1519, who saw that there was much truth in the compbints 
of men like Wyclifie and Hu$s, and denounced from the pulpit the 
vices, iiutury and slackness of their fellow-clergy, Marrin Luther 
himself, the man who first broke away from Rome and defied the 
authority of the Pope, was a distinguished theologian and a monkp 

The aim of the reformers was+ in fact, to reorganize and purify the 
old Church, not to establish a new one; and their work ow^ its 
impetus to a general discontent with the state of affairs whkh had 
been growing steadily for over a century. There were three main 
elements which combined to form this general discontent with the 
rule of the Church of Rome;. In the first place^ the man in the street 
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had long been dissatisfied with a TcUgioii which had beconie too for¬ 
mal. There were more priests ihaoi ever, but less and less piety; more 
and more churches were being built, but the services held in them 
were increasingly mere matters of fornii of hastily tnuinbled prayers 
with little meaning ox reality in them. People flocked to buy indul¬ 
gences or pardons for their sins, but boihcred less and less about the 
sins tbemselves; and those who wanted a genuine religion, as an aid 
to leading a better life, turned away in disgust from this spectacle, 

IjLYMEN’S APPROACH TO CHRISTIANITY 

The Lollard movement in England had sprang from a desire among 
ordinary men and women to get back to the simple truths of Holy 
Scripture, which were becoming overlaid with too much ceremony 
and formal prayer and fasting. Men desired to be good Christians, 
without having to shut themselves up in monasteries away From the 
temptations of the world; women sought a faith which would help 
them to be good wives, rather than one which required them to 
dedicate themselves as nuns. So, in Germany during the fifteenth 
century, the same feeling produced private societies among the trades¬ 
people and ordinary folk in almost every town which met to pray 
together and discuss the Scriptures, without the need of a priest to 
mediate between them and Cod, or of formal service and ceremony. 

This feeling among ordinary laymen in northern Europe was 
reflected among the scholars. The Italian Renaissance had never 
been much concerned with reli^on, though a few of the greatest 
humanists south of the Alps, notably Pico della Mirandola, perhaps 
the greatest of them all, had set themselves to reconcile the best of 
the ancient philosophers with the doctrines of Christianity. The one 
notable religious reformer of fifteenth-ccntiiry Italy, the Florentine 
friar, Savonarola, was a strong opponent of Renaissance art and 
learning. His powerful sermons persuaded the people to burn whole 
stacks of priceless works of art as “frivolities - The Renaissance 
Papacy had no use for such a man, and he was burnt as a heretic. 
But in the north, in Germany, and the Netherlands, and in England, 
the great scholars and writers nearly all used their learning to expose 
the mistakes which had crept into the Church’s teaching, to correct 
the faults in the transbtion of the Bible from Hebrew and Greek into 
Latin, and to ridicule and denounce the corruption and stupidity of 
the majority of the clergy. Such men as Reuchlin in Germany, 
Crocyn, who brought the study of Greek to Oxford, Linaere, and 
the great French scholar, Ufebre, devoted their lives to a criti<al 
examination of the texts of Scripture on which Christian inching 
must be based. All these men wanted to sec the Church purified and 
regenerated, but not superseded; and Sir Thomas More, one of the 
greatest and most charming men of his age, though he bity riy 
criticized the corrupt and loose-living English clergy, prefenea, in 
1535, to be beheaded rather than deny the authority of the Pope. 
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By far the most disdnguLshed of the sehoLars who attacked the 
moral degeneracy of Rome was Erasmus of Rotterdam. He very 
quickly gained a European reputation for learning and for the 
polish^ style of his writings; and in consequeucep when he turned 
his ]}en against the corruptions of the Church, he found a large and 
sympathetic public ready to read and to applaud what he had to say. 
His most famous work of this kind^ the Praise of Foli}\ pubJished in 
1511, did a great deal to lower the prestige of the Church and loosen 
her hold on Fnen's minds, and he himself admitted that he "'laid the 
egg'" of the Reformation; but he went on to claim that “Luther 
hatched a bird of quite a diiferent breed”. For Erasmus remained a 
loyal son of the Church to the end, and bitterly attacked Luther for 
breaking away into heresy^ He onJy wished to provoke the clergy to 
reform by ^tirizing their vices, but there is no doubt that his works 
did much to turn the minds of thinking men and women against 
the guidance of Rome. 

There was one other important influence at work to undernune 
the power of the Papacy. The rise of the new pation-state and the 
increasingly nationalist outlook of most Europeans made people 
resent more than ever the spiritual authority of a foreigner in Rome. 
Above aUp they hated having to contribute money towards the up¬ 
keep of the vastly expensive Papal court and towards the building? 
with which the Popes were beautifying Rome. Kings, nobles, mer¬ 
chants and common people were^ for once* agreed on this. The 
taxes levied on ecclesiastical revenues by the Pope and the profits 
from the sale of pardons and indulgences were grudged, especially 
in England and Gemiaoy, by hard-headed men who wanted money 
to stay in thdr own country ; and the fact that the court for which 
they were paying was luxurious and corrupt made the burden yet 
more intoIerablcH. In addition to this, the locki clergy had become too 
wealthy and too powerful. The broad lands which had been left to 
monasteries and cathedral chapters were coveted by the rising 
middle ckss* who wanted Land in which to invest the profits of trade; 
and kings and princes disliked the existence of a large and wealthy 
body of clergy who were largely exempt from taxation and in 
addition immune from the jurisdiction of the royal courts of justice. 

MARTIN LLTHER 

All these influeuM had been at work for more than a century, pre¬ 
paring men's minds for a change and weakening the hold of the 
Church* when* in October 1517, Martin Luther launched his attack 
on indulgences which was to provoke the Reformation, In Germany* 
in the Scandinavian countries and in En^nd* there was already a 
discontented public opinion* inclined to disbke ail things which were 
Latin or “Iialianate", and only waiting for a leader and an oppor¬ 
tunity to attack the Italianized Papacy, which seemed to care only 
about extracting money from the laithful followers of the Church. 
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Luther was a monk and a uni verity lecturer at Wittenberg, the 
capital of the Elector of Saxony, and he was one of the many men 
who had long been dissatisfied with the apparent lack of religious 
feeting behind the ureinonies of the Church. He himulf had bewme 
a monk on a sudden impulse, after a friend, walking with him through 
the forest, had been struck by lightning and killed. He had felt that 
he owed his life to God,but had no real vocation for the monastic life, 
and vras for a long time very unhappy as a monk. He was tortured 
by an exaggerated sense of sin, from which he could not escape how¬ 
ever harshly he starved and mortified his body, until his confessor 
sent him to the Epistles of St. Paul to discover the real meanmg of 
that Grace of God which can relieve from the burden of their sins all 
who trust and have faith. From then on, Luther bad been happy, 
and he had developed into one of the leaders of thought io the Ger¬ 
man Church, famous as a preacher and teacher, one of the star 
lecturers who attracted students to the newly founded University of 
Wittenberg. But he had begun to bold doctrines not wholly con¬ 
sistent with Roman theology. No good works of his had saved him 
from sin; it had been simply an act of faith on his part. He had 
believed in the love and mercy of God, and God's grace had done the 
rest. Thus he tendHl, on the basis of hts own expericoM, to emphasize 
the importance of justification by faith and to minimize the other 
equally important Catholic doctrine of justification by good works. 

The Epistles of St. Paul had also influenced Luther towards a more 
simple piety and a dislike of over-elaborate ritual and outward 
observances. St. Paul had been largely concerned with the problem 
of substituting the simple truths of Christianity for the more for¬ 
malized religion of the Jews; Luther found much that was simiJar to 
formal Judaism in the Catholic Church of the sixteenth century, 
Luther's mind was already prepared for attack when a man named 
Tetzel set out on a tour of Germany in 1517 to sell indulgences to 
raise money fOr rebuilding the church of St. Peter s in Rome, 

SCANDAL OF PAPAL INDULGENCES 

Indulgences were precisely the type of abuse which Luther had 
leami to hate most. They offered people a chance to buy remission 
of their sins, instead of showing a true repentance by leading better 
lives; and Tetzel was a gross, vulgar man who played on the sufsr- 
stitions of the people. W hen he found some of his own flock sbppmg 
away to buy indulgences, Luther felt that he must attack this prac¬ 
tice ; he nailed up on the church door at Wittenberg the famous 
Ninety-Five Theses denouncing the theory and pracUce of indul¬ 
gences, which he was prepared to defend in argument with any theo¬ 
logian who cared to take the opposite view. 

The cflect in Germany was instantaneous. Every class felt that 
here, at Last, was a man who had the courage to protest against all 
the things which they had hatisd for so long, ftinces who were 
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to tho lands of ihn dergy* knights who hoped to save 
themselves from exterinmaUQH by the princes^ merehaats and towns¬ 
folk who grudged money to Rome, and peasants who suffered 
terrible hardship under the old system and especied any change to be 
for their good, all rallied to Luther's support. Tetzel was mobbed 
and forced to give up trying to sidl indulgenccSt and in some towns 
the bishops and higher clergy were afraid to appear In clerical dres$, 
so strong was the feeling against themp But the Papacy, fearful of 
losing a good market for indulgences, refused even to lei the Thcs« 
be openly discussed. Luther was simply ordered to .withdraw them, 
and on his refiisai to do so, was prompUy excommunicated. 

MARTIN LUTHER QUESTIONS ROMAN AUTHORITV 

The result of thb shorl-sighled attitude of the Papal court was to 
inflame feeling in Germany and to drive Luther to question the whole 
authority of Rome. He began to publish a series of pamphlets and 
sermons, appealing to Holy Scripture against the Fope» and develop¬ 
ing bis idea that a man who t^Ueved in the teaching of die New 
Testament was sure of God's grace, without any need for the inter¬ 
cession of the Chutcb or of any priest. These pamphlets were printed 
in thousands by the Wittenberg University Press and circulated 
throughout the length and breadth of Germany; the most famous, the 
Appea! la (he Chrhtiim iVo6t7jVy 0 / the Gernian Nufian, published in 
152)0, was one of the best sellers of the century. The result was that 
when Luther summoned by the Emperor Charles V to appear on 
a charge of heresy before the Diet of Worms in 1511, he had become 
a national hero, as Wycitffe and Huss had before him. 

The young Emperor was forced by hb very position to stand for 
the unity of Christendom, and was, moreover, a Sincere Catholic who 
thought it his dnty to support the Pope. He managed to get 
Luther proclaimed an outlaw by the Diet of Worms, and his firm 
stand for the Church rallied many wavering Catholics to her side. 
But the Emperor was never able to devote much time to Germany's 
problems. A French war. a big rebeUion in Spain and the danger of 
the Turkish advance called him away almost immediately. Luther 
was snatched into safety by the Elector of Sajcony, and hidden in the 
castle of the Wart burg. From there he continued to pour forth 
pamphlets rallying his followers, and finally issued what was perhaps 
his greatest work, his translation of the New Testament into German. 

Luther's teachings bad the effect of stirring up every class in Ger¬ 
many which felt oppressed or dissatisfied. The Knights, a class which 
lived largely by robbery and private warfare* tried to win some sup¬ 
port for themselves by attacking the princes of the Church in the 
name of Luther, a^nd thus provoked the so-called Knights' War. The 
peasants all over Gerinaiiy rose in revolt in the belief that Luther's 
teaching meant the beginning of an era of equality and communism. 
Both these risings were crushed by a combination of the more power- 
s (R.w.) 
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fxil princes, and both were condemned by Luther* He was essentially 
a conservaUvc, and disUked all the extreme views which appeared as 
soon as men broke away from ihc old Church. So there arose a close 
alliance between Luther and those North German princes who 
sympathized with his religious beliefs; Lutheranism became an 
established church closely linked to the state and very oonservaUve 
in Qutlc^k. The more extreme foms of Protestantism were found 
mostly in the towns, and were generally assckriated with a vague 
communism. The men who joined these movements were mostly 
Anabaptists—that is to say, they believed in n second, or adutt^ 
baptism—and whenever they appeared they were ruthlessly crushed 
by the princes, with the full approval of the majority of Lutherao 
l^ders. 

Thus, when Charles V was able to return to Germany, in 1530, 
there was already a large body of Lutherans in North Germany, 
Even then, the Emperor was unable to move against them, owing to a 
fresh invasion of Turks into Austria. The result was that a new 
**Protestant" church was able to develop complete independence, and 
gradually almost all the North Ge rman states joined the new religion. 
Jn South Germany, in Bavaria and in Austria, the old Church was 
able after a little to hold its own; later on, it was even able to recover 
some of the ground lost farther north. But U was not until 1544 that 
Charles got a more lasting peace with France and secured a truce with 
the Turks, which left his hands free to attempt to reunite the Church 
in Germany; and by then, the differences between Protcsiaot and 
Catholic had become so great that it was impossible satisfactorily 
toTeconcUe the two. He could only hope to bring the Protestants 
back to the fold of Rome by means of force. 

ZWtNGLI AND CALVIN 

Meanwhile, other men had been spreading the new doctrines out¬ 
side Germany and developing beliefs w^hich began to dilfer from 
those of Luther. The South German princes remained^ on the whole^ 
loyal to the Roman Church* But in the cities of the south and west, 
such as Constance and Strassburg, the new doctrines Bourisbed; 
from ihere, they soon found their way over the frontier into Switzer¬ 
land, where the Protestant headquarters at ZOrich became almost as 
important as those at Wittenberg, At Zurich the leader of the new 
movement was Zwingli, a more kindly and tolerant man than Luther* 
but a more logical extremist in belief, wiLhout Luther's caution and 
conservatism. Ui^ortunaiely Zwingli linked religicii too cicely to 
politics, and so involved ZQrich in war with the Catholic Forest 
Cantons, which feared an attempt to break up the Swiss Confedera¬ 
tion, At the battle of Kappel in 1531, Zurich was defeated and Zwingli 
himself was killed* Although the Forest Cantons allowed their 
enemies to keep their new faith, Zurich lost her prestige, and the 
centre of Swiss Protestantism was gradually shifted to Geneva. 
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DrfTcrcnces of opinion bciwocn Lutherans and Zwinglians had 
already di^iided Protestantism into two camps. Thi$ division became 
permanent when Calvin arrived in Geneva in 1535 to organize the new 
religion there. Before long he became the acknowledged leader of 
the Swiss Protestants, Calvin found Geneva struggling to preserve 
her independence from ihe Prince Bishop whose rule she had just 
thrown off. The citizens had rejected the old religion when they first 
rose in revolt, but they had not found any real faith to take its place. 
In consequence, the city had become the scene of moral collapse, the 
home of every kind of loose living and debauchery, and likely to fall 
an easy victim to the forces of reaction unless some great leader could 
be found to restore her morals. Calvin proved himself to be the man 
they needed. He had just (led from Paris to escape arrest for heresy, 
and he brought to the organization of Church and Stale in Geneva 
the hard cold logic of a French lawyer. He had a difficult fight to 
persuade the city to accept the rigid and severe discipline which he 
believed to be necessary both for the service of God and the salvation 
of the city from the Prince Bishop. But in the end he triumphed, 
and succeeded in his efforts to establish in Geneva an independent 
government which was completely domiimted by his Church. 

THE SPREAD OF LUTHERANISM AND CALVINISM 

Calvin could tolerate no faith which coufd not be proved to the 
satisfaction of his reason. He produced, therefore, a totally new 
system of belief, every detail of which was logically worked out, and 
which, unlike Lutheranism, was not linked by conservative tradition 
to the old Otthohe theolo^. The central belief of the Calvinist 
system was that of predestination. Those whom Cod wished to 
save, the ‘*cleci”, were granted faith and permitted to see the truth j 
the remainder, those who had not been arbitrarily chosen for salva^ 
tion, were utterly and irreyocably damned, and could do nothing to 
save themselves from Hell. Moreover Calvin believed that the service 
of God must be more important than the service of man, and accord¬ 
ingly forced aU civil magistrates into stibordmation under the minis¬ 
ters of the Church. No government has ever imposed a harsh moral 
code so rigidly. Until Calvjn*s death in 1564, the citizens of Geneva 
had to abandon worldly pleasures. C^rd-playing and all light 
anuisemcnu were forbidden ; and a woman who showed vanity in her 
dress, or a man guilty of a thoughUcss swear-word, was liable to 
severe punishmenL 

Though Luther must, of course, be regarded as the man respon¬ 
sible for starting aB the different Protestant movements in Europe, 
his own doctrines, developed after the Diet of Worms in Saxony and 
Hesse, never spread far beyond Germany itself. Luther was, in out¬ 
look and lempemment, a very typical German, and was able to 
understand and to satisfy the needs of Germans who felt as he did. 
His doctrinal system, too, was nicely adapted For the use of a ruler 
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who wished above ail to become the head of ihe Church as well as of 
the state within bis own dominions. But it bad none of the qualities 
of 8 fighting creed. Its essentials were too negative to enable it to 
stand any very serious persecution, and persecution, as a rule, tends 
to produce fanaticism. The fact, moreover, that it was so definitely 
German in its appeal made it difficult for Lutheranism to make con¬ 
verts outside Germany. It is true that it spread through the Han¬ 
seatic cities on the south coast of the Baltic into Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden, but here, again, there was no threat of serious persecu¬ 
tion, since the rtilcis found the change of belief as convenient as the 
Princes of North Germany Eiad found it. Elsewhere, particularly in 
France and the Netherlands, where there was persecution to be met, 
jl w^ the harder, more logical creed of Calvin, which inspired the 
missionary zeal of Protestantbm. 

In the years after 1535, Geneva became the teaching-centre of the 
new faith. Men flocked to the university there from all over Europe, 
and a constant stream of preachers and teachers issued forth again 
to spr^d the Gospel. Already there were signs that the Catholic 
Church was preparing a great revival and setting her house in order, 
in an attempt to recover some of the lost ground. Where it had no 
poUticaJ organization to fall back on. Lutheranism soon proved 
incapable of holding its own against a revitalized Catholicism, In 
Austria and South Germany the old religion regained the hold which 
at one tiau it had almost lost, and it is possible that, but for the effect 
of s teaching, Proiesiantism would have been suppressed. 

PROTESTAM^S PERSECUTEIV EV THE NETHERLANDS 

The Netherlands had been quickJy aSccted by the Lutheran move¬ 
ment in the neighbouring German states, more espedaiJy because 
they contained many great cities where there was a large and pros¬ 
perous middle-class sufficiently educated to appreciate the need for 
reform. But in_ the Netherlands, Charles V was in a much stronger 
position than in Germany. There were no independent princes to 
lake the new beliefs under their protection and use them for their own 
convenience, and the Government therefore felt itself strong enough 
to try to stamp out heresy by force. Here, again. Lutheranism showed 
Itself ineffective against persecution, and though Protestantism con¬ 
tinued to exist, it was only in its extreme and more fanatical forms, 
mainly Anabaptist. It is doubtful if even these fanatics would have 
surviv^ the severe persecution which they suffered under Cbpiies V 
and his son, Philip II, but for the sudden infitix of Calvinist mission¬ 
aries from Geneva. Their zeal at once stiffened the resistance of the 
Protestants, especially in the northern provinces, which were soon to 
be converted entirely to the new faith. But this reinforcement of 
Protestantism came later than elsewhere in Europe, and until his 
aMicution in 1555, Charles V was able to maintain the hold of the 
Church of Rome over bis dominions in the Netherlands. 
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For very similar roasoos the development of Protesundsm in 
France was also comparati vely late. Francis I was an ujiscnipuLons 
man who had no hesitation in aJlylog with German protestanis, and 
even with TurkSp when he needed their help against the Emperor, 
But when heresy appeared in France itself, he regarded it as a threat 
to his own political authority, and feared to see the expanding power 
of France crippled by internal religtous quarrels. He persecuted 
Protestants in France even more ruthlessly than Charles V did in the 
Netherlands; and once more it needed the stiffening influence of 
Calvinist teachers to establish the new doctrines. They were able to 
build up a strong Protestant or "Huguenot"" Church in France which 
proved Itseir capable of standing up to persecution. It rapidly In¬ 
creased in uumt^rsand popularity until, in 1559, before the out break 
of the first of the French wars of religion^ the Huguenots numbered 
perhaps a fifth of the total population of the country. 

JOHN KNOX BRINGS CALVINISM TO SCOTLAND 

The other great field for Calvinist preachers was in Scotlandj where 
John Knox, who had studied under Calvin at Geneva, was able to 
convert rapidly more than half the population to the Calvinist creed, 
in the form which we have learnt to caU Presbyterianism. Knox's 
system was a careful adaptation to Scottish need$ of Calvin's idea of 
a theocracy—^the rote of the Church over the Stale. Here again, the 
Reformation came late, and its progress was held up for a time by the 
loyalty of Maryp Queen of Scots, to her Catholic faith. But in the 
end, Mary was defeated and driven Into exile, and in 156Q Knox 
issued the Confession of Faith which established the Kirk, the Pres¬ 
byterian Church of Scotland, as the sovereign authority in the 
country, in all matters, secular as well as strictly ccclesLasUcaL 

ENGLAND’S NATIONAL CHURCH 

The beginnings of the Rcfoimatioh in England had very little to do 
with any of the movements on the Continent, but were chiefly the 
result of a quarrel between King Henry Yill and the Pope. Henry 
wanted to rid of his wife, Catherine of Aragon, and the Pope 
refused to grant him the necessary dispensation. There was already 
in England almost 3S much resentment at the financial and political 
pretensions of the Papacy as in Germany; and when the King^ in 
order to get his way, decided to deny the authority of the Pope 
and takefor himself the nfiiceof Supreme Head of the English Church, 
the nation wholeheartedly supported him. All the taxes Levied by 
Rome were abolished by Act of Parliament, and between 1529 and 
1536, the English Church was reorganized on a national basis. Before 
long, Henry went still farther The monasteries in England were 
wealthy and powerful, but were filled largely with worldly men who 
made little attempt to lead godly lives. Henry made their laxity an 
excuse for suppressing them and distributing their lands among those 
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families who had most faith fully served the new Tudor dyo^ty. He 
provoked some opposition^ especially in the noilhi, where there was 
an armed insuTtecdon known as the Pilgrimoge of Grace; but^ on the 
whole, Englishmen felt that the monasteries had outlived their use¬ 
fulness, and were glad to see ihcm go. 

Apart from his attack on the Papacy and the monasteries, Kenry 
VIll had no wish to make any changes in Cathobc doctrine. By 
writing a book against Luther, he had earned from the Pope the title 
of Defender of the Faith j and during the last years of his reign, he 
tried hard to enforce the old Catholic teaching and bunit Lutherans 
and Anabaptists as ruthlessly as any Catholic. But the teaching of 
Wycliffe had left its mark in England, and no amount of persecutioo 
could prevent the spread of the new doctrines from Germany and 
Swit^rland. In 1535, Coverdale published the first printed Bible in 
English; and under Henry's son, Edward VI, part of the nation was 
converted to Protestantism. The ejitremc ProtestanL party con- 
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trolled the Council aud cscrciscd a decisive influence over the young 
King. The Government went too fast for the people* and in the end, 
provoked a reaction under Edward’s sister* Mary, in the next reign ; 
but by 1553, there were certainly nearly as many followers of Pro- 
testant docttiEies as Catholics in Englaad. 

Thus between 1520 and 1550* Reformed Churches superseded the 
Church of Rome over most of northern Europe, and for a lime even 
threatened her supremacy farther south* in Austria and the Tyrol, 
and in Southern P'ranec. It wa$io be expected that such a movement 
would provoke an organized counter-attack; and in fact* the Emperor 
Charles V spent his Life hghting the new faith and striving to reunite 
Christendom. The Counter-Reformation, as it was later called, was 
most active in the second half of the sixteenth century. But very soon 
after Luther's first defiance of the Pope, the Church of Rome begi^n 
to set her house in order, to suppress the abuses which had given the 
reformers such a handle agajn&t her, to re-define her doctrines, and 
to forge the weapons with which to regain her lost dominions. 

We have sdll to consider the political events of the first half of the 
sixteenth century, on which the Refermation exercised so decisive an 
influence, and the gradual stiffening of Catholic resistance to the 
reformed doctrines. There was a prcliminaTy attempt to rally the 
Catholic forces and prevent the disaster before it was too late; this 
had failed before the Counter-Reformation really began. The 
failure* with all its manifold consequences* both political and reli¬ 
gious^ ccaifcs round the career of the Emperor Charles V. 


CHAPTER 50 

EMPIRE OF CHARLES V 

The last attempt to restore the unity of western Europe resulted 
from the too successful marriage policy of the Habsburg family. The 
Emperor Maximilian had, as we have seen, joined the Neiherlaiids 
to his own lands by marrying Mary of Burgundy. This was sound 
policy. For the Netherlands were part of the Empire, and if the 
Habsburgs were to make a nation of Germany* they must steadily 
increase their private fortune and power there, until they were 
strong enough lo dominate all the other princes^ It was^ however* a 
mistake to extend this matrimonLal web outside Germany and to 
marry Philip the Fair of Burgundy, son and heir of Maximilian and 
Mary, to Joanna of Castile* daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella. 
For Joanna's brother and sister died and left her heiress to the whole 
of Spain, the New World discovered by Columbus, and the southern 
half of Italy which belonged to Aragon. Thus Philip's eldest son* 
Charles V* inherited an empire greater than that of Charlemagne, 
and so accidentally revived the idea of a united Western ChristendonL 
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It was too big an empire for any one mail to nile. Government had 
become a much more compLleated affair since ihc days of Charle¬ 
magne and Frederick H, and as civiUzaiton advanced, the problems 
of the different parts of £uro|x beeame more varied^ There was much 
work to be done before Spain was properly united and reduced to 
order; Germany and the Netherlands each required clever govern¬ 
ment for a tong times if they were to be saved from anarchy; and the 
niler of a vast coloniaJ empire could not spare enough time for the 
political difOculties of Germany. He had at the same time to meet a 
fresh advance of the Turkish invaders in the Balkans and along the 
Mediterranean coast of Africa, and to deal with the growing problem 
of heresy that beset the church in northern Europe. 

DimCULTlES OF CHARLES V 

Though he was conscientious and hard-working enough, Charles V 
was scarcely the man to deal with so Complicated a problem. At the 
age of seventeen, he was still a shy, awkward, silent boy, with an 
impediment in his speecht who struck foreign ambassadors as being 
half-witted. He, who ruled over so many different races, never 
learnt any of their languages well, and so had the greatest difficulty 
in understanding their problems; and he was given tio time to Jeam 
how to govern before he had to shoulder aU his many burdens. For 
his father died when he was only six* and the shock sent his mother 
mad, so that Charles inherited directly from both his grandfathers^ 
who died before he was nineteen. In consequence, he very nearly lost 
Spain through inexperience at the beginning of his reign, and never 
quite, throughout his life, caught up with the delays and mistakes of 
the first few years. But he did succeed in holding together aU his 
scattered dominions; he did check the advance of the Turks; and he 
made a heroic effort to bring the German Lutherans back into the 
fold of the Catholic Church. He accomplished what he did by sheer 
hard work and an obstinate refusal to recognize defeat. His whole 
life was spent in ceaseless journey ings from end to end of his empire, 
often carried in a litter because his gout made it impossibk for him 
to ride, undl he was forced to retire, crippled and exhaust^ to a 
Spanish monastery to die. The story of his life, in fact, sums up the 
history of Europe, and indeed of much of the world, between 1500 
and 1558. 

Through all his difficulties Charles bad the added handicap of war 
with France. Save for Austria, each of his domiiiions had long¬ 
standing quarrels with the French, As mlcr of the Netherlands, he 
inherited the old enmt^ of the Dukes of Burgundy for the French 
Crown; as King of SfMiin, he had to uphold the right of Castile to the 
lungdom of Navarre on the Pyrenees and to check Moslem sea-power 
in the Medimoanean; as suzerain of Mibn, he had to prevent the 
French from estabhshing themselves in control of northem Italy; 
as Gcnnan Emperor, he had to defend Imperial interests un the 
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RIiLdc. For France could not tolcraie being hemmed in by the Habs- 
burg dominions. Like Germany at a later dale, she felt herself 
'"encircled'*; and Francis I of France, Charles's contemporary, spent 
his life trying to break this Habshtirg ring. U was a very equal 
struggle. Charles had the greater resources; but Francis had the 
advantage of interior lines* and he could strike suddenly where he 
liked, while it took Charles a long time to concentrate his strength 
for a counler-sirokc. Thus the internal problems of the lands over 
which Charles ruled were all gradually subordinated to three more 
general objectivis—the defeat of ihe French, the defeat of ihc Turks 
and the conversion or subjug^itjoa of the Lutherans. He regarded 
hU subjects as sources of money and men which he could u$e for 
these purposes, and taxed them ruthlessly in order to advance what 
he conceived to be the benefit of Christendom as A w hole. 

We cannot summarize in detail the internal history of Charles's 
dommions during the first half of the sixteenth century. In the 
Netherlands, he was lucky enough to find two very able women, his 
aunt Margaret and his sister Mary, to take over the burden of govern¬ 
ment for him. tlabsburg women often had far more outstanding 
ability than the men, and the Archduchess Margaret was an excellent 
example. She had a masterful domineering personality, a factor 
which may have helped to make Charles himself so backward in early 
years, since he was under her <^re; and she was almost the only 
member of her family who ever understood anything of economics. 
She ruled the Netherlands tactfully* but very rirmly^ and did a great 
deal to preserve their w^th and prosperity. It was a difficult period, 
since the woollen manufactures of Flanders were being slowly des¬ 
troyed by the competition of the new English weaving industry; but 
by carefully fostering the trade of the cities farther nonh which had 
an ouUel to the sea, she was able to ensure that, as the prosperity of 
Ghent and Ypres declined, the commercial importance of Antwerp 
and Bruges steadily grew. Her niece, Mary, sometime Queen of 
Hungary, was something of a virago. She was said to be able to 
outride any of the men in her suite; and what she lacked in know¬ 
ledge she made up in energy and strength of wlU. Under her rule, 
the various provinces were gradually welded into a more solid whole, 
in spite of perpetual warfare on the southern frontier; it was largely 
owing to her that the Netherlands were in the position to make large 
contributions of money and men to Charles's campaigns. 

WAH AGAt^ST THE TURK5 

Id the Austrian lands, Charles was able to make use of yet another 
member of his family, his brolher Ferdinand. He had not quite 
Mary's energy, and he was less single-minded and persevering than 
Charles. But, although educated in Spain, he adapted hLatse& well 
to his new German subjects. By the death of hi$ brother-in-law, 
Louis, in battle against the Turks, he later inherited also the kingdoms 
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of Hungary and Bohemia, ft thus fell to him to meet the main force 
of the Ottoman advance as it moved up through Serbia and Hungary; 
and it was he who had to act as deputy for the Emperor in Germany 
during Charles's long absences, to deal with the lawlessness of the 
knights and the factiousness of the princes. He performed his diffi¬ 
cult task faithfully and, on the whole, successfully, and was rewarded 
in the end with the succession to the Empire on Charles's abdication 
from the throne in 1556, 

But in spite of the use be made of the various members of his 
family to relieve him of his responsibilities, Charles was stU] too 
heavily burdened. In any major crisb, he had to be present himself. 
Mary had to summon him from Spain in 1540 to overawe the rebel¬ 
lious city of Ghent with an imposing display of Spanis h and German 
troops. He had to take the field himself against the Turks in Hungary 
in 1532; and be had to be present in person whenever it was necessary 
to lake active steps against the Luthcra n Princes in Germany. He was 
personally responsible for maintaining order in a disunited Italy, 
perpetually at the mercy of a French invasion; and his personal pre¬ 
sence was constantly required in Spain. As ruler of South Italy and 
Spain he was, moreover, directly responsible for the protection of the 
eastern Mediterranean from the Barbaiy pirates of North Africa, 
who were the advance-guard of the western wing of the Turkish 
attack. All these tasks had to be performed in the short intervals of 
peace allowed to him by the King of France, 

THE lUVALRY OF CHARLES V AND FRANCIS I 

The history of Europe, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
was largely determined by the rivalries between Charles and two other 
young rulers who succeeded at about the same time, Francis I of 
France had all the easy charm which Charles lacked, the courtly 
graces and the love of beauty which were to make the French court 
famous for its splendour and luxury. He succeeded to one of the 
strongest powers in Europe. The strength of France had not yet been 
priously sapped by campaigns in Italy; the nobility had been sub¬ 
jugated, if only temporarily, by the Crown, and the people were rich 
and prosperous. Francis himself was largely responsible for the ruin 
of all this. The extravagance of his court and the expense of his 
mistresses threw a heavy burden of taxation on his subjects, which was 
further increased by a series of costly invasions of Italy. Though the 
lovely cMteoux on the Loire, at Blois, Chambord and elsewhere,were 
some of the supreme achievernents of the French Renaissance, their 
cost was enormous. But, above all, it was the long rivalry with 
Charles V which sapped the strength and prosperity of France. 

This struggle was partly the inevitable result of youth and ambi¬ 
tion; Charles set out for his first campaign with the remark, “Soon 
be will be a poor king or I shall be a sorry Emperor,” This light¬ 
hearted spirit swiftly perished amid the realltJcs of war. Francis 
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could not trust Charles to rtfmiQ from aggression. RlghUy or 
wrongly, he felt that he must break the threatening Habsburg ring 
round France and cut Austria off from Spain by occupying Milan. 
Charles was determined to leave to his son alt the temtorics which 
he had inherited. The war dragged on^ wilh intermitteat truces that 
were preludes to further fightingi from 1517 ucitii 1559. 

Henry VIH of England was perhaps an even more striking figure 
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than the other two. He was taller and stronger than most of his sub¬ 
jects, a fine athlete and a good soldier. He was also a shining product 
of Renaissance cducadon. He had been taught by Skelton and More, 
and was able to exchange courtly letters m Latin with Erasmus. In 
every way he typified and embodied the new national pride of Eng¬ 
land, and he was determined to demoDstretc his power on foreign 
battlefields. He had inherited from his father a tradition of alliance 
with Spain and had married a Spanish princess; on the whole he kept 
on the Spanish side throu^out the war, save for a short time 
after 1526 when by repud^ting his Spanish wife he alienated 
Charles V. But the situation in 1517 gave England a splendid chance 
of increasing her power and prestige by selling her alliance as dearly 
as possible. Henry's great Minister, Cardinal Wolsey, rcaliiced that 
the English control of the Channel might be a valuable asset to either 
side, since she could cut all communications by sea between Spain 
and the Netherlands and provide useful diversions by invading either 
Flanders or aorth-we$Lern France. So Wobey was able to bargain 
with a strong hand and tocarry out for a short time a policy for which 
England was to become famous in later centuries—the maintenance 
of the Balance of Power. There was a splendid meeting between 
Francis and Henry at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, where each 
king tried to outdo the other in magnificence and extravagance of 
his followers and equipment. But behind this luxurtous demon- 
sera don of friendship, Charles V and Henry VUI met quietly at 
Grave lines j and riding alone along the sand-dunes, arranged an 
alliance much more to England's advantage. So, for the next forty 
years, the continent of Europe remained roughly divided into two 
armed camps, with England normally grouped on the side of the 
Habsburgs. 


FRANCE INVADES ITALY 

The fighting between Charles V and Francis I was almost con¬ 
tinuous, and quite indecisive. They signed five different peace treaties 
in lwenty*five years, each of which was supposed to be a permanent 
settlement. But, in fact, there could be no peace until France was 
too exhausted to send any more futile exp^itions into Italy. The 
climate, the difficulty of maintaining a long bne of communications, 
and shortage of food, always in the end brought the French invasions 
of Italy to disaster; and when Charles, in his turn, took the offensive 
and invaded southern France, he was defeated by Just the same diffi¬ 
culties. There was a spectacular battle at Pavia in 1525, when the 
desperate Imperialists turned on an apparently victoTicius French 
army and destroyed it, actuaJly taking Francis himself priMner. 
But, on the whole, the campaigns were monotonous. The armies on 
both sides consisted largely of Swiss and Gorman mercenaries, who 
were quite prepared to change sides if offered better pay; neither side 
produced a great general. The French could boast of the last great 
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figure of chivalry, the Chevalier Bayard, who was universally known 
and loved as “the Knight without fear and without reproach”, and 
who threw away his life to save a retreating French army in a des¬ 
perate reargtiard action in 1524. And the Spaniards produced one 
heroic figure in Antonio do Leyva, who* though crippled with gout* 
had himself carried into action at Pavia in a chair. But apart from 
these men, none of th e leaders possessed the heroic qualities necessary 
to inspire their troops. 

When the war at Last dragged to a temporary close at the Peace of 
Crespi in 1544, Francis I was a prematurely old man, worn out by 
disease and delkucli, and Charles was already eAbausted and crippled 
by ceaseless attacks of gout. Neither side had gained or lost any¬ 
thing. Only Charles might claim that, having lost nothing, he had 
won the war* For he fought always on the defensive, to keep and 
not to win. The only importance of this long struggle was that it 
prevented Charles V from concentrating his strength to preserve the 
unity of the Church and the integrity of Christian Europe. All that 
he accomplished against the Turks and against the Berber and Moor¬ 
ish pirates had to be done in the short mtervals of campaigning 
against France; and his main effort against the German Protestants 
had to be postponed uniil the sbt years of peace with France and the 
Turks which followed the Peace of Cre^pL whea it was too late. 

I>lSCO^'TE^^T IN SPAIN 

[t was fortunate for Charles that he was able to settle the main 
problems and difficulties of Spain before the French War began* 
The work of welding Spain into a united nation had been left incom¬ 
plete by Ferdinand and Isabella. There was great jealousy between 
the kingdoms of Aragon and Castile; the Catalans longed for inde¬ 
pendence : there was considerable opposition between the townsrner^ 
who made up the Third Estate in the Spanish Cortes, and the nobles. 
The Spanish grandees were proud, stubborn, intolerant and cruel. 
They hated and despised foreigners and they regarded Charles him¬ 
self as a foreigner. The situation requiied great tact; but Charles was 
too young and ineApcrienocd when he arrived in Spain to understand 
it. He brought with him a host of greedy Flemings from the Nether¬ 
lands, to whom he gave all the profitable jobs at his disposain He 
foolishly irriiated the nobles and peoples of Castile by spending 
longer in Aragon than he had with them; and he made it clear that 
be regarded the Cortes as a mere machine for extorting money, most 
of which he spent on bribing the Electors to support the claims of 
the German Empire. 

These mistakes very nearly cost Charles his Spanish kln^om. 
When he sailed in 1520 to take over the German Empire to which he 
had b<Kn elected, he left a country seething with discontent, which 
broke out within a few weeks into open rebellion in Castile and 
Valencia. There is no need to describe at length the course of the 
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revolution. The rebels couccritfated on the captiue of Charles's 
mother, the mad queen Joanna^ who had been shut up in the caslle 
of TordesiiJnSp believiag that they would had her a sane woman 
imprisoned merely in order to prevent her from sharing the govern- 
meat with her son. They succeeded in capturing her, only to find 
tliat she was, in fact, quite mad. From that moment, the rebellion 
lost heart. Charles was able to play off the nobles against the towns, 
and the jealousy of the Aragonese prevented them from supporting 
the rebellion. The only result in Castile was to strengthea the hand 
of the royal government. The Farliamentary system, which had 
given the representatives of the towns at least a share in the govern- 
meetj received a blow from which it never recovered. The administra- 
lion of the country was concentrated more and more in the hands of 
a small Royal CouiiclI, which was directly under Charles’s controh 
and so the way was paved for the Absolutist Govemment which was 
to be the rrdd of Spain under Charles's son, Philip IL 

CHARLES IN SPAIN AND ITALV 

The revolt of Valencia had more far-reaching results. The rebels 
there turned against the Moors, who formed the bulk of the agrictil- 
tural population, and forcibly bapEbod them. When the rebellion 
was over, these Moors naturally returned to the practice of their old 
religion, which CharleSp by bh coronation oath, had promised to 
allow. The fact that they had been baptized, however—even though 
forcibly—made them, in the eyes of the Inquisition, members of the 
Christian Church. The Moors were regard^ as Christians who had 
lapsed into heresy, and in 1526 Charles, feeling that he ought to make 
some return to God for the miraculous victory of Pavia, secured a 
dispensation from the Pope absolving him from his coronation oath. 
The Inquisition was allowed to proceed againsE the Moors, who re¬ 
fused lo submit, and were in consequence either exiled or massacred. 
Large numbers were rescued by their pirate brethren from North 
Africa* and the remainder perished. 'The persecution thus started 
was ejttended throughout southern Spain in the later ye^ of Charles 
V and under Philip II ■ and as a result of Lhi$* the Nourishing agricul¬ 
ture of those districts almost ceased to exist. There were no Labourers 
left to till the fields; and Spain came to depend more and more for her 
wealth and power on gold and silver imported from America, while 
the real prosperity of the country itself steadily declined. 

Charles treated Spain very largely as the paymaster of his vast 
Empire. The result, in the end* was to drain the country of men and 
money and to leave it ruined and exhausted. But the full effects of 
this vrere not realized until the following reign. For the time, Spain 
wa$ the most powerful nation in Europe* and the strong national 
feeling which resulted from the glories of foreign victories enabled 
Charles to build up a strong, solid and united kingdom. The pro¬ 
blem which he in Italy was a very diBerent one. 
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The French wars had kept all the old intrigues and jealousies alive 
in Italy and had destroyed any hope there might have been of an 
immediate iinificatipn on a national basis. It is true that there was no 
longer the problem of the French occupation ofMibn, since Charles, 
after ten years ofOghting^ had finally driven them out. But the Papal 
States remained a solid block across the centre of the country to pre¬ 
vent any union of north and south: the Pope, Clement VII, was as 
obstinately determined as his predecessors had been not to sacrifice 
his temporal independence to the needs of Italian nattonalismi and 
the Papacy remained as suspicious as ever of an Emperor who was 
also ruler of Naples and Sicily. 

When he first visited Italy in 1529, Charles had two main problems 
to solve. He had to find some sort of poUiLcal framework which 
would hold the country together in face of future French invasions: 
and he had to settle the age-old question of his own relations with the 
Papacy. la the first, he was comparalively successful. He realized, 
quite rightly, that it was too soon to think of giving Italy any sort of 
national constitution, and aimed instead at welding the e?(isting 
states into a more solid federation. His insdnet was conservative; 
and he left the small states of North Italy intact, re-establishing the 
hold of the Medici on Florence, and leaving Milan as an independent 
duchy, though he insisted on maintaining an iniperiai garrison there. 
True to Ha bs burg tradition, be cemented the whole framework 
together by a number of family marriages : hk niece, Christina, had 
to sacrifice her youth and beauty to the family interest and marry the 
dderly and diseased Duke of Milan; others of the Emperor's female 
relations were distributed among the important princes. The system 
established in 1530 was perhaps a ramshackle solution of Italy's 
needs* But ll achieved its main object in keeping the French out for 
the nest thirty years, and it had the merit of permanence — It lasted 
almost unchanged for nearly three hundred years. 

PAPAL FEAR OF CHARLES V 

The settlement with the Pope appeared equally successful, but left 
the main problems untouched. Cleinent Vil's politics were dictated 
by fear. He had the old dread, inherited from the days of the 
Hohenstaufen.of any imperial power which dominated both northern 
and southern Italy, and so thn^tened his own states from both side$* 
He had a particular fear of Charles because in 1526, after the battle 
of Pavia, the starving and unpaid imperial army had suddenly 
turned against the Papacy, regarding it as a traitor to Italy and an 
ally of the French, had stormed and sacked Rome, and bad kept 
Clement for nine months a terrified prisoner in his casde of San 
Angelo* Above all things, Oement feared that Charles would call 
another General Council to settle the matter of Luther and so min 
Papal prestige. Charles was, in fact, longing for a General Council 
which could discuss all the German grievances and carry out the 
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reforms postponed by the Council of Basel. But the Popes, acmcnt 
VII and Paul I[I, were more Lntcrestcd in keeping their own power 
intact than in restoring the unity of the Catholic Church. It was not 
unlU I545j when it was too late to win back the Lutherans, that the 
Council of Trent at last met; and by then, the Pope had made it 
clear that this was not a General Council like that of Constance, but 
one called by him, presided over by his delegates and subject to hb 
OnaJ decisions. 

Thus, though Charles was able to patch up a temporary peace 
with the Papacy and get Clemenfs outward support for his Italian 
federationp there was no real understanding between them^ For the 
moment, the Pope gave way to superior force and at Bologna 
Crowned Charles as Holy Roman Emperor with great pomp and 
ceremony« It was the first time for years that an Emperor bad been 
strong enough to force the Pope to set this final seal on his authority. 
But it never happened again^ Within a few months, Clement was 
once more intriguing with the French against Charles; and before long 
a Pope was to order public rejoicings in Rome for a Luthcniii victory 
over the Emperor, just as InncMjent IV had rejoiced at the death of 
Frederick IL The spiritual and leraporal heads of ChristendDm were 
never again to show themselves united. The coronation at Bologna 
was a last splendid demonstfation of an ideal which was already dead. 
Even though the infidel was battering at the gates of Europe and the 
Church was thr^toned by heresy from wittun, Pope and Emperor 
could not combine. The forces which were to influence the develop¬ 
ments of the future were to be those of nationaHsm and independence. 

HUNGARY INVADED BY THE TURKS 

Charles thus bad to meet the two great dangers to the unity of his 
Empire single-handed. In his fight against the Turks and his struggle 
to prevent a permanent schism within the Roman Church, he found 
the King of France always on the other side, the Pope only occasion¬ 
ally friendly, and the King of England a capricious and useless ally. 
Yet, even though men had ceased to think of the unity of western 
Europe as a living idea, Charles was able to unite a very considerable 
portion of Christendorn for objects which were undoubtedly interim' 
tional. Against the Turks, at any rate, he roused one last flicker of 
the spirit which had once sent great armies crusading to the Eastn 

After the fail of Constantinople there had been a pause in the main 
Turkish advance. But at the beginning of the si^cteenth century one 
of the ablest of the Sultans, SoLyman the Magnificent, had iBunchcd 
another wave of the attack. Belgrade, the last outpost tn the Balkans, 
had been besieged and taken* and the great Hungarian plain lay at 
the mercy of the invaders, in 1526 the blow fell. Solyman advanced 
against Budapest, and the Hungarian nobles proved themselves, as 
usual, incapable of united aclioo^ Some resistance was organized by 
Charleses sister, Mary, later Regent of the Netherlands; but she was a 
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mere girl, and the army which her young husband, Louis of Hungary» 
led out against SoLyman was outnumbered and outgeneralled. iL was 
annihilated in the great battle of Mohac$, a battle so decisive that its 
name became a byword in the folklore and song$ of Europe: "No 
matter,” ran the refrain, ‘*more was lost at Mohacs field.” King 
Louis was killed, Budapest fell into the enemy^s hands^ and Fer¬ 
dinand, Charles's brother, was able to save only a comer of the 
Hungarian kingdom which he bad inherited from bis brother^n-law. 

HOW 0£ARLES MET THE THREAT FROM ISLAM 

Three years later, the attack was pushed forward yet farther^ and 
Vienna itself was besieged. Had the city fallen, the Turks would have 
found a disunited Germany in front of them and no solid power to 
stem their advance up to the Rhine. Vienna held out, and Solyman 
was forced to retreat; but he returned in 1532, and Charles himself 
came to meet the danger. Fortunately he had secured a truce with 
the French; and Catholics and Protestants were induced to sink their 
diiferences in face of their common danger^ and to vote the Emperor 
an army, Charles was able to put a splendid force of Spaniards, 
ItahanSp Germans and Flemings into the field, and the Turks, already 
dispirited by their failure to take the little towns of Glins and Gran, 
retired without risking a battle. It was not a spectacular success, but 
it relieved the pressure. Turkish energy was dying down. Vienna was 
not aimeked again for a hundred and fifty years; and, though there 
was continuous fighting in Hungary, Ferdinand was able after 1532 
10 hold hb own without assistance, especially after 1540, when a war 
with Persia distracted the Turkish efforts. 

On the Mediteiranean front, the situation remained critical until 
the end of the century. The Turks gradually captured all the Vene¬ 
tian possessions, first among the islands of the Levant and then on 
the mainland of Greece and Dabnatla, Venice put up a good fight; 
and occasionally the Emperor was able to form a Holy League of 
Italian states to help her. But such leagues were rarely effective, and 
though Venke held her own in most of the sea-fighting, her trading 
colonies had all been lost by the middle of the century. Her most 
important alhes were the Knights of St. John of ierusalcTm who had 
established their headquarters on the Island of Rhodes after the loss 
of the Holy Land. This last military order of the Church preserved 
its crusading character far into modern times. The great galleys 
equipped and officered by the Knights were the only naval force 
permanenUy available to chock the depredations of Turkish pirates. 
When Rhodes was besie^d and taken by Solyman in 1522, they fell 
back on Malta and Tripoli, and from these bases continoed their 
running fight against Islam for centuries. They were not powerful 
enough to meet the full force of the Turkish fleet in battle; but they 
harried the enemy continuously in the endeavour to free the Christian 
slaves who were forced to man the oars of the Sultanas galleys. 
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The Sultans secured control of the eastern Mediterranean by the 
middle of the sixteenih century, but the efforts of the Venetians and 
of the Knights of Malta checked them there. The main Turkish fleet 
narely penetrated the west of Sicily^ though on occasions Turkish 
troops were bnded in southern Italy to co-operate with the French. 
There was, however^ a perpetual danger that ih^ would extend their 
conquests westwards—a danger which was not finally removed until 
the great battle at Lepanto in 1571, when Don John of Austria^ an 
iilegitimate son of Charles led a combined fleet of Spaniards and 
Venetians to a decisive victory. Even after this initial advantage, the 
Christian powers were stiU not able to cany the war mto cneniy 
waters; but there was no longer any real cause for them to dread a 
large-scale Turkish invasion of south-western Europe. 

MOSLEM PIRACY IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 

The Mediterranean situation was rendered all the more diflicul! 
for the Christian powers because the Turks had an invaluable ally in 
the West, Early in the sixteenth century, two renegade Chdstians^ 
the brothers Barba rossa, set themselves to weld the states which 
fringed the north coast of Africa into a single power. They estab¬ 
lished themselves at Algiers and maintained the prosperity of their 
subjects by piracy^ and by slave raids all along the coasts of southern 
Italy and Spain. The government of Ferdinand and Isabella tried to 
check the evil by setting up strong fortified posts on the African coa$t; 
but since these depended on the Spanish fieet for supplies, and some^ 
time$ even for water, it was found impossible to maintain tbem^ The 
elder Earbarossa was killed in 1518 iu an attack on Tunis; but bis 
younger brother^ Kbeireddin, carried on his work. He captured 
Tunis in 1533, and Sicily lay at hb mercy. The coasts of Italy, 
Valencia and Catalonia were rapidly depopulated by his raids: 
thousands of Christians were carried off to die at the oars of the 
corsair galleys, among them the great Spanish writer^ Cervantes, 
author of Dott Quixote^ who w^s lucky enough to escape and return 
to Spam. The corsair ranks were swelled by the Moors expelled from 
Spain, who longed for revenge on their persecutors, and by every 
kind of adventurer and desperado, mcluding many Christian rene^ 
gades. Algiers became a pirate stronghold, and Barbarossa^s Beet 
an invaluable ally for the Sultan in time of war^ and a permanent 
menace to Mediterranean commerce in time of peace. 

What was needed to mcci the evil was a systematic Spanish 
colonisation of North Africa to some distance inland. But Spanish 
energies and men were all needed for South America Charles did 
what he could in the intervals of his French war. Thanks lo the help 
of the Genoese fleet, he was able to score a brilliant success in 1535, 
recapturing Tunis and destroying two hundred of Barbarossa^s 
galleys in harbour. But Tunis was lost again, and with it Tripoli 
And when Charles In 1541 attacked Algiers, a storm wrecked his fleet 
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and rulaod the enterprise. He didp however, check the pirate depre¬ 
dations to some extent^ and earned thereby the heartfelt thanks of 
the peasanti of southern Italy and Spain who had supported his 
expt^tions with fervour^ subscribing money and enroLling volun¬ 
teers, Had Fiance helped, the evil might have been stamped out. 
But Francb I:, though he enjoj-ed the title of “Most Christian King”^ 
was no true descendant of St. Louis. His fleet often co-operated with 
Barbarossa: his ambassador was on the Turkish flag-ship at the 
capture of Tripoli; and once he even allowed the corsairs to set up 
their slave-market at Toulon and sell there the prisoners taken in a 
raid on Nice« Thus the evil persisted, and Algerine pimtes continued 
to prey on European shipping, down to the eighteenth century. 

PROTESTANTS AND JESUITS 

In his struggle against the Reforinatlon, Charles was even less 
successful I and here again he was handicapped by the lack of prin- 
dple, both of his enemies and of those who ought to have been his 
aUies. The Princes of North Germany led the Reformation in their 
own lands, very largely because of the wealth to be gained by appro¬ 
priating Church property, and also because it was an easy way of 
securing popular support and so making themselves completely 
independent of the Emperor. They could count on the help of the 
King of France, who, having used Turks to distract his enemy, had 
no scruples about using Protestants as well. The Pope, moreover, 
who ought to have been their greatest enemy, was so afraid of 
Charle$‘'s growing political power in Italy that at times he actually 
appeared to favour the cause of the heretics Ln order to make the 
situation more difliciilt for the Emperor in Germany. 

In spite of these obstacles Charles did achieve a temporary 
triumph when the Peace of Crespi |^ve him a free hand. He per¬ 
suaded the Pope to call a Gener^ Council at Trent, which began a 
preliminary purJhcaUon of Catholic doctrine and organization, and 
so removed some of the reformers^ main grievances. The Council 
broke up in 1552 and did not meet again for some years. But it 
marked the beginning of that movement which was later to be called 
the Counter-Refonnatioa ‘ and the Jesuits, an order newly founded 
by St. Ignati us Loyoia* had already set about the re-conversion of the 
heretics. 

Loyola had been a Spanish oflicef and had been wounded in the 
early stages of the French war^ He organized his order on military 
lines and sent his men out as missiomries, not only in Protestant 
Europe, but among the heathen all over the world. In southern 
Europe, in Austria and in Bavaria, the Catholics soon began to 
recover the ground which they had lost* But in the north, Pro¬ 
testantism triumphed. Charles defeated the army of the SchmaU 
kaldic League* the political uoion of the Protestant princes and cities^ 
at the battle of Muhiberg in 1547. But he found himself unable to 
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force CaihoEcism on either princes or people. In 1552 civil war broke 
out afresh. Hcniy 11, son of Francis I, reopened the French .ittack in 
Italy and on the Rhine^ and a Turkish threat paralyzed the 
Emperor's Austrian forces. 

At one moment, in 1547^ Charles V had seemed supreme in Europe. 
He had defeated the French, checked the Turks and humbled the 
Lutherans. Five years later, he was forced to fly from InnsbrOck 
over the Brenner Pass at mid nighty hb litter carried through a 
blinding snowstorm by a handful of guards. The Protestant princes. 
With Lhe aid of French and Turks* bad beaten him; and though ht 
fought back with characteristic obstinacy, he was a wom-oiit and 
broken old man. After a bitter civil war, Germany was at last 
pacified by the Religious Peace of Augsburg of 1555, which settled 
that in future any Prince might be allowed to choose his own religion* 
though his subjects were to be forced to accept his choice or go into 
exile. It was an unsatisfactory peace; but it lasted for sixty years 
because both sides in Germany were exhausted. 

fn 1559, the war with France drifted to the same sort of end at the 
Peace of Cateau Cambrdsis. There was nothing new or decisive about 
this treaty. It left the Habsburg ring round France intact and it 
settled none of the old disputes. But the King of France had sud¬ 
denly discovered that religious diHerences were threatening to divide 
his own country* and that* while he had been helping Protestantism 
abroad, the new doctrines were being rapidly spread through southern 
France by Calvings niissionaries from Geneva. Spain, too* needed 
her strength to meet a growing movement towards Protestantism 
and independence in the Netherlands. So both countries were con¬ 
centrated on internal divisions; and forty years of almost contmuous 
fighting came to an end with no advantage accruing to either side. 

CHARLES RETIRES TO A MONASTERY 

Charles was not personally responsible for Augsburg and CAteau 
Cambr^sis. In 1555, before the deputies of the Netherlands, gathered 
at Brussels, he solemnly abdicated his sovereignty in Spain, the 
Burgundian Lands and Italy to his son, Philip II. The Empire and his 
German lands he had already handed over to Ferdinand h So his 
inheritance was divided, and he himself retired to a Spanish monastery 
to end his life in peace among simple pleasures, making clc3ck$ and 
mechanical toys and later rehearsing his own funeral. He had 
striven consistently to preserve a franiework of European life w^hich 
was already decayed; and by the time of his death in I55fl, it had 
flnalty perished. England, the states of North Germany, and the 
whole of Scandinavia had been permanently won over to Proles^ 
landsm. The Church of Rome could no longer claim universal 
authority^ even in western Europe. The last attempt to make the 
Holy Roman Empire something more than a high-$crundiug title had 
fail(^. The future lay with the nation-states. 
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CHAPTER 51 

GOLD AND PRIVATEERING 

At Charles V's abdicatian in 1 556^ his son, Philip fl* inherited the 
Habsbur^* Spanish and American dominions^ while FhiUp's uncle, 
Ferdinand I, received Austria and the Imperial crown. This division 
weakened Habsburg power in Europe; but it left French fears and 
ambitions unappeased. The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were 
coloured by the Austrian and Spanish Habsbutgs* attempt to retain 
their hold over Europe and by Frantce^s efforts to displace them. 

Philip regarded himself as the Spanish king, divinely appointed to 
lead the Coimter-Reformation to victory. He proved an industrious 
administrator, studying every plan in detail But narrow vision and 
bigotry prevented him from framing a poltcy sufficiently compre^ 
hensive to achieve success. He remains a tragic figure in a century in 
which romantic adventure abounded. 

Spain was too insecure economically for Philip to rely on her 
providing the means for effecting hi$ religious and political aims. 
The Spanish Government controlled Mexico, Central America, most 
of the West Indian islands, the north and west coastline of South 
America, and the Philippines in the Pacific. Portugal held Brazil and 
scattered settlements along the African and Indian coasts. The 
Atlantic sea-routes converged on the Canary Isles, which, Like the 
Azores, belonged to Portugal. When Portugal fell into Spanbh 
hands in 1580, England could pretend that» in attacking Spain, she 
was aiding the Portuguese claimant to the throne. 

The Spanish Empire provided the treasure to finance Philips's 
schemes. Et came from two sources: plated and moulded gold, 
which once decorated the houses and persons of Indian rulers i ore 
from which Peruvian silver and Mexican gold could be extracted. 
The former was soon exhausted, and Spain demanded greater out¬ 
put from the mines. America was primarily a source of bullion; 
trade and colonization were subordinated to gold and silver. In 
Spain itself the infiux of wealth upset prices, and estabibhed illusory 
economic standards. Money is a symbol of wealth, not wealth itself. 
Spaubh home industries were hampered by a ten per cent, tax on 
sales, and the possibilities of foreign trade were Ignored. SpaoJards 
gathered treasure from the comers of the globe into Cadiz and 
Seville, only to pass it on to other European countries tn payment of 
debts or else m return for the artkles of merchandise which they did 
not produce at home or in their own colonial possessions. 
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Spain's wealth flowed into the pockets of rkh bankers, Like the 
Fugger group of Augsburg, who advanced Phi!ip loans for his cam¬ 
paigns, The FuggCfs had been the most energetic speculators of the 
sixteenth century, and the sovereigns of Europe granted them 
economic concessions in part-payment of the interests on their loans. 
A German had discovered that silver was extracted more easily from 
its ore by using quicksilver, which had to be exported from Spain to 
America, Fear of bankruptcy forced Philip to grant his valuable 
monopoly to the Fusers, %vho exploited it from 1563 to 1641; they 
fleeced the unsuspecting Philip, who was ignorant of the theory and 
practice of trade. 

The mother country kept tight control over her dominions. 
Councils at home directed West Indian affairs, appointed governors 
and supervised the annual loads of treasure, which were shipped 
according to a rigid schedule. The government in America itself was 
based upon a division of powers. The Law Courts, called Audiem^, 
quarrelled with the civil government. Some of the viceroys were men 
of enlightenment and enterprUe* but local grievances^ and the harsh 
arbitraiy control exercised from Madrid, damped enthusiasm. There 
was no complete subordination, for the question of distance and lack 
of communication made Spanish America subject to periods of 
reasonable freedom, broken on occasions by the hasty recall of a vice¬ 
roy to Madrid or else by the arrival of peremptory orders from Spain. 

JESUIT rNFLUENO: IW SPANISH AMERICA 

The Church, especially the Jesuits and the other missionary orders, 
complicated the situation further. They not only demanded political 
power through the exercise of their Inquisition, but they frequently 
interfered in the government's dealings with the Indians, whose 
easy-going nature made them good Catholics and earned them the 
protection of their father confessors. In the area now known as the 
Argentine, the Jesuits founded missions which completely controJkd 
the Indians in the district. Unity of government and the amicable 
relations between governors and governed probably gave the 
Argentine a stability which later compared favourably with the civU 
strife of other districts. 

Spain did not ignore trade completely. By keeping the Pacific 
routes secieL she enjoyed trade with the Philippines undisturbed 
till the early seventeenth century, when the Dutch became rivals. 
Spices, perfumes and cosmetics were shipped to the PUnama Isthmus, 
carried by mule-trains to ports on the Atlantic shore, and exported, 
with the buUjon, lo Europe. In the West Indies* a growing sugar- 
cultivation Jipdually replaced prospecting for gold. 

The Spanish seldom proved go^ colon bts or good traders- At 
first, permanent settlements were rate—the idea was to^ get rich 
quickly and return to Spain—but the laxity of convention* bred 
by adventurous life and contact with the peaceful and semi-civilized 
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Dative population, stinttilated intermarriage; this \vm litUft impeded 
by the presence of white women* for the Spaniards had generally left 
their own womenfolk at home. A polyglot population appeared 
which combined the vices and virtues of the two races. The Creoles^ 
the pure descendants of the original Spaniards, were s minortty, as 
intermarriage increased and gave rise to a haJf-lndian* half-Spanish* 
race called Mestitos^ Thus the Spanish Empire encountered radal 
dUhculties which the English in North America were later able to 
avoid by settling both men and women in newly-founded colonies. 

SPAIN’S ^'EARS OF GLORY 

The rapid rise and no Less rapid fail of Spain^s empine make it 
difficult for us to visualize the position she held in Europe. Spain set 
the cultural and social standards of the time* and the plden age of 
Spanish art and Literature* from 1530 to 1680* coincided with the 
heyday of this world domination. The Court of Madrid patronized 
painters* ufchiiocis, poets and travellers. Palaces and monasteries* 
built partly from the subscriptions of subjects and partly from the 
wealth of the Americas, sprang up over the Castilian coumryside* 
exhibiting the Italian ideas of their builders. Noblemen and their 
ladJes had their portraits painted by Velazquez* who had ousted the 
formalist El Greco. Spain set the fashion in matters of taste, and 
whitsE the lower middle-classes continued their wonted habits of 
thought and aedvity, fashionable European society aped the manners 
of the Spanbh aristocracy* just as they were* a century later* to turn 
to the France of Louis XlV for their standards of edquette. 

All Europe learned of the chivalry of Don Quixote through the 
works of Cervantes, and the amours of Don Juan through those of 
Alarcon. The attractive faulu of Don Quixote and Don Juan prob¬ 
ably explain the fundamental weakness in the Spanish national 
character, which was too heavily endowed with the spirit of adven¬ 
ture and ihe zest for personal glory. The aristocracyp who filled the 
posts of government and led the adventurous overseas* was suffi¬ 
ciently strong to prevent the rise of an able middle class. 

Sea-power had been ignored by medieval statesmen and warriors, 
educated in the traditions of siege warfare. But in the Mediterranean* 
the Spanish had been forced to take to the sea in order to defeat 
the Moslem corsairs who terrorized the surrounding countries. 
With their long swift galleys, rowed by slaves and criminals* Spanish 
sailors learned to grapple and board their adversaries" ships. Such 
methods, successful on an inland sea* proved of little avail against 
English aod Dutch competitors on the wind-swept Spanish Main. 
Though the galleons were of larger bulk aod were entirely dependent 
on their sails for motive power* their sailors still used the tactics 
employed in the Mediterranean galley warfare. The Spaniard 
Tomained an expert hand-to-hand fighter; he never became an effi- 
cieut navigator. The smaller English vt^el, part merchantman, part 
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privateer, of the type of Drake’s Revenge (500 tons)* could easUy 
elude the more cumbersome galleon^ $ail closer to the wind, and by 
clever manoeuvring, pour its shot into the enemy, while the return 
fire generally passed harmlessly through its rigging. The huge aft- 
and fonscasilcs made the Spanish gaUeons unstable and the guanery 
of their sailors proved to be hopelessly inaccurate. 

THE PRIZE OF SEA POV^TR 

The methods of nas'al warfare popularized by Drake and Hawkins 
on the Spanish Main were adopted by Howard^ the English Ad mi rah 
when the Spanish Armada sailed against England in 1588. This 
invasion was Philip's most determined attempt to remove English 
competition for supremacy on the sea. The Spanish failure was due 
not to lack of strength or of numbers, but to ignorance of the law$ of 
seamanship. The incompetent Medina Sjd:onia was placed in charge 
of the expKlidon, because he was an aristocrat, whose training as a 
soldier would prove useful if the Spaniards succeeded in making a 
landing in England. 

A similar ;sitiiauon arose when the NctherlandSp tired of Spanish 
rule under Alva (1567-7S), and of Catholic attacks on the Calvinist 
religion* rebelled against their sovereign. Fishermen became 
mariners, and the Dutch buccaneers, known as “Beggars*' of Brill, 
prevented a small country with a limited population from falling once 
again into the bands of a power immeasurably superior in wealth 
and in military strength. We shall see how, through sea-power and 
the trade that sea-power brought, this little comer of Europe, 
defended by dykes against which the sea battled in vain, took the 
lead for the firet half of the seventeenth century. Holland did not 
weaken, until, just at the time when she needed all her strength to 
repel the onslaughts of Louis XIV of France, she became subject to 
English attacks. 

The si 2 eaad wealth of the Spanish Dominions in America eventu¬ 
ally excited the envy of other countries. England, increasingly pros¬ 
perous under the peaceful Tudor rule, felt an urge to expand which 
appealed especially to her seafaring citizens. But the courage and 
pcrsonalily of these sea-dogs have often clouded the fact that Eng¬ 
land owes less perhaps to them than she does to the moro insignificant 
and less romantic traders travelling in Asia, the Levant* Russia and 
the western coasts of Africa. Frobisher* Drake and Hawkins were 
the first to realize that, though privateering on the Spanish Main was 
a profitable concern, religion and their own Queen had to be pro¬ 
tected against Spanish attacks by a competent weU-manned navy. 
The freebooter of the early part of Elizabeth's reign, tike Drake, ^vas 
technically a mere pirate, liable to be hanged if the Spanish managed 
to catch him. Yet it was these men who provided the leaders and the 
ships which attacked the Spanish Empire in 1535, repelled the 
Spanish Armada in 1538, and even raided the shores of Spain itself. 
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U has been said that the discoverer is soon followed by the trader, 
and that exploration is gencnjlly advanced by those who seek new 
channels of trade. John Hawkins had been taughl by his father that 
slave-trading was a prosperous Lnvestment. Hawkins made several 
voyages, between 1562 and 156S* to the west or Guinea coast of 
Africap where he captured negroes, and transported them to the West 
Indies. The Spanish rulers of America frowned on ihh trade; they 
disliked their colonists and traders dealing with foreigners. But the 
Carib population of Hispaniola in the West Indies had been rapidly 
decreasing, and the labour necessary for the sugar plantations and 
the gold-mines had to be drawn from AfricaH Hawkins supplied the 
want, and with the connivance of the Spanish colonists themselves, 
he drove fairly lucrative bargains. So important was the slave-trade 
that licences to participate in it formed a valuable part of the Spanish 
state-revenue; in 1713, at the Peace of Utrecht, England secured the 
monopoly as her share after the Spanish Succession War. 

Early explorers of the Atlantic found the huge American con¬ 
tinent bloc^ng their path to China, Many English voyagers, undis¬ 
mayed by this discovery, thought that there might be a way of escape 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific either north or south of America. 
The southern route, already sailed by Magellan, was chosen by Drake, 
despite the dangers of navigating the Straits and the fear that Spanish 
vessels might bar the return journey. 

DRAKE AND FROBISHER 

Drake was blown out of his course, and found that open sea 
stretched south of Cape Horn, but after plundering the west coast of 
South America, he pushed northwards, landing in New Albion 
(California), which he thought could be used by the Engh$h as a port 
to guard the western exit of the supposed North West Passage from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Crossing the PacifiCi he called at Ternate 
in the East Indies hoping to strike a trade bargain with its ruler; 
then, saiUng round the Cape of Good Hope, he reached England 
three years after he had set ouL The Goiden Hind, the lit lie ship that 
had accomplished this great feat, was only 100 tons, and manned with 
but eighteen guns. She was brought to London to be placed on 
show, and was preserved for a while a$ a natioual monument. 

The northern route round America was attempted by Frobisher, 
between 1576 and 1578* and later by Davis; both g^ve their names to 
straits and bays of the no-maii‘s-Iand north of Canada, They failed 
to discover the passage, for the Anriic was colder than they at first 
believed iL In his first voyage, Frobisher turned back, with high 
hopes that ruithcr voyages would solve the riddle of the North West 
Passage. In London an assayer of gold declared that iron pyrites, 
brought home by one of the sailors, contained particles of gold. 
Subsequent voyages were made to obtain supplies of one, but the 
scorch proved fruitless* and finally Frobisher gave up the idea. 
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U was gold which attracted these adventurers—either the crude ore 
which Frobisher found in. the north-west or the gold which had been 
mined and minted by the Sparpiards, and shipped in huge galleons^ 
unprotected, to Spain. EEzaheth was prepared to take shares in these 
piratical robberies* and when she gave Drake a knighthood on his 
return in 1577^ it was a reward for bringiiig treasure to her parsi- 
monious purse as much as for his brilliant seamanship, in England 
he planned further eTipeditions; one in L5S5* often known as Drake^s 
ArTtiada+ was prepared on a brge scale. Courtiers and mejchants 
provided capital for the enterprisCp in return for which they were to 
be given two-thirds of the booty acquired. Ransom money and 
capluted treasure provide the interest on the capitals The foliowing 
year, a Suffolk sea-captain* Cavendish, attempted to emulate the ex¬ 
ploits of DrakCp and left behind him a train of burnt towns and 
scuttled ships. His fleet was too small to bring home a fraction of the 
treasure he could have amassed as the result of his raids« 

THE TREASURES OF THE NEW WORLD 
Guiana* on the northern coast of South America (^The Maga 2 iD 
of all rich mettals . . . hatli more quantity of gold by mnnifoldp 
than the bc$t partes of the Indies or Pern'*), attracted Ralegh* one of 
the most enlightened characters of the age^ He was a di!etian^ep 
loving new fashions and scientific novelties. Though not a sailor, his 
interest in colonization and the discovery of gold led him to organke 
expeditions to America. In 1595-G* attempts were made to discover 
£1 Dorado* the fabulous capital of the fabulous kingdom in the 
Amazon jungle. Despite support from grasping London speculators* 
these expeditions failed* but the legend has lived to this day« Some¬ 
what naively* Ralegh unconsciously indicated the transitory charac¬ 
ter of these searches for treasure; '"Where there is store of gold"^ he 
said, "it b in effect needicsse to remember other commodities for 
trade.*’ Elsewhere, he paradoxically placed his finger on the frailty 
of Spanish economics when he said: ^^It is thb Indian gold that 
indangerelh and disturbeth all the nations of Europe.*^ 

The craze for tapping the new world of its l^^ea$u^c^^ affected social 
life in Europe to a degree that was equalled only m the period of the 
Cru$atic$. New fashions^ new foods and new comforts were intro¬ 
duced. In an age when king and courtier took shares in voyages and 
townsfolk were be^nning to ape* in belated manner, the behaviour 
of their betters* it is not surprising to discover frivolities in Urerature 
and in dress which reflected the exiravagance of the time. Spain 
perhaps provided the best example* it was from Spain that Eliza¬ 
beth's courtiers obtained their latest dress creations. Spices and 
cane-sugar, which had been expensive luxuries in the pa^t* were 
introduced into Europe in ever larger quantities. The drinking of 
cocoa and chocobte later became an acquired taste among the 
aristocracy, Cavendish found the Mexican Indians of Aguatulco 
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using ox cocoa-beans, as money, food and drink* Potatoes^ 

BOW a humdrum vegetabbp were reported by rairors to V'yginia to 
^^bec the most delicate roots that may be eaten and do far exceed our 
parsnips or carrot$'\ They became the staple diet of the Irish, and a 
substitute for bread amongst the English lower classes. 

Another discovery, perhaps more epoch-making, was that of 
tobacco. HawklnSi in his second voyage, returned to England by way 
of Florida, a route generally chosen because of the favourable current 
He noticed that '^the FloridanSp when they travelJ^, have a Lind of 
herb dried, who, with a cane and an earthen cup in the end, with fire 
and the dried herbs put together, do suck through the cane the smoke 
thereof, which smoke satisheth their hunger^ and thcrcv^ith they live 
four or Bve days without meat or drink^^ The Tyirrator menttons, 
however, that the French who had been Initiated in smoking the 
*^weed*" bad sufferod acute indigestion* Difficultjes of trade with the 
Spanish, and the delay of the English in Rowing their own tobocco 
overseas, foiced the price higher than we should expect, considering 
its common use amongst the Indians. About ISSO, an ounce cost 
3 j. in the money of that time; but, for a small sum, poorer people 
were able to enjoy whiffs from a commurtai pipe genernUy kept by 
tavcm-Lceper$ for their patron$» We may wonder how far history has 
been affected by the growing popularity of tobacco, soothing db- 
contented minds and making men more tolerant of each other. 

Tobacco was an article that could be produced at home, but home* 
growers were dissuaded by the Government, who wished to give the 
English co1oni$ts in America an opportunity to pay for English manu¬ 
factures with colonial-grown tobacco. The suitability of the North 
American climate for settlement, and the freedom of that area from 
Spanish dominion, ^ve Englishmen in the early seventeenth century 
an opporiunity to extrand which was readily taken. England had 
cuitaiLed the Spanish monopoly, though the Dutch were becoming 
serious rivids. This rivalry was to be intensified by their eventually 
seeking the same trade-routes and the same trade-objectives. 


CHAPTER 52 

TRADE AND COLONIZATION 

Trade in the Middle Ages had travelled along land-routes leading 
from the Baltic and the East to the plains of Germany and to Cham¬ 
pagne in France. It was necessary for traders to work together, so as 
to obtain privileges and relief from the excessive tolls which rulers 
levied on goods passing through their territories, but the ordinary 
individual was free lo bargain as he liked. He was a separate unit, 
selling and buying independently of his fcLlow-merchafits, bound 
only to deal justly towards the others and to conform to the standards 
of price and quality that the slate aad business community imposed. 
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The opening-lip of the world and the increase of ocean ttavd and 
trade raised problems which could only be settled by greater ct>- 
openitiop amongst individuals. There was danger from shipwreck 
and interference from interlopers- The equipment for a single 
voyage proved more expensive than its promoters dared risk. The 
solution was found in an organization that spread the risk without 
deerrase in profit. The Joint-^stock enterprise attracted those who 
wished to take part in trade but were content to leave the ad ministra¬ 
tion to others. A company would be foimed, and the venture 
financed from the contrihuttons of merchants^ courtiers and pro¬ 
moters. Each shareholder had the right to attend meetings and vote 
on questions of poUcy. The object might be to trade with a far-oBf 
country like Ru$$bk ot to colonize the Bermttda$^ or even to harass 
the Spanish fieet and plunder their American ports. Any profit 
acquired would he distributed amongst those shareholders who had 
regularly paid up their contributions. 

It would be wrong to suppose that this type of company was 
similar to that of the present day. The amount of money to be pro¬ 
vided by each shareholder was not fixed ; the governors mighty by 
order of the general meeting, call up further sums from those 
interested, so as to defray additionaJ expenses or incidental debts. 
Some of the investors might actually take part in the voyage. Others 
would stay at home to await the result. At the ead of the voyage, the 
concern would be wound up; if a further attempt was made:, a new 
subscription-list would be opened. The company would be very 
careful to obtain a grant of monopoly from the government* to safe¬ 
guard it from poaching by interlopers or the rivalry of independent 
traderSi who might attempt to snatch some of the advantages- 

THE FIRST JOINT^QCIC COMP^O^IES 

The first English joint-stock oompany was formed in 1553, w hen a 
group of merchants equipped an expedition to reach the Pacific by 
way of the Arctic. Later, these merchants were incorporated as a 
company “for the dbcoverie of regians, dominions* islands and 
places unknown^*. Sir Hugh Willoughby, who commanded the 
expedition, was caught by the winter ice in the White Sea and frozen 
to death with the crows of two of his ships, WiUoughby had recorded 
in his own hand the early incidents of the voyage, which was just one 
among the many examples of courage and fonitude described by 
Hakluyt and other contemporary writers. 

Chancellor, exunmanding the third ship of Willoughby's expedi¬ 
tion, was able to visit the Russian Tsar* who, he hoped, might lend 
aid and grant concessioas to English traders. Ivan received the 
sailors favourably. The search for the North-East passage was 
dropped. For a period, the Russia Company enjoyed a lively trade, 
and one of the agents^ named Jenkinson, opened up a route to Persia 
through Bokhara* Moscow and the White Sea; war had made the 
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more direct route to the Levant too dangerous for regular imde. 
When Ivan captured Narva, on the Gulf of Finland, the Russia Com* 
pany found that a great deal of trade fell into the hands of inter¬ 
lopers or merchants oulside the Company. The Hanseatic League 
and the Dutch also began to compete, for Narva was nearer their 
sphere of interest than the former port of Archangel had been. 
When allegations of corruption and inefficiency were leveUed at the 
Russia Company, the Tsar found a pretext for breaking olTrelations. 

Companies were founded to trade with the Guinea coast of Africa. 
The elder Hawkins brought away a few slaves, but his son, John, was 
the first to reap profits from the slave trade. Working in opposition 
to the official Guinea Company, which had not been able to obtain a 
monopoly, Hawkins provided the slaves desired by the Spanish 
colonists, under pretext that be was trading with the ^tican natives, 

THE EAST BMT>IA COMPANY 

The most important of the new trading companies was the East 
India Company, formed to tap Asia of her resources, at a time w'hen 
Portugal, then united with Spain, was unable to ward off Dutch and 
English poaching. In 1592, English privateers brought a Portuguese 
carrack, the Afadre de Dios, into Dartmouth Harbour. London 
merchants hurried to view these "secret trades and Indian riches, 
which hitherto lay strangely hidden and cunningly concealed from 
us”. The Queen obtained the largest share out of the £150,000 
realized from the sale of the cargo. In the catalogue a wonderful 
picture of the wealth of the East was given .., "spices, drugges, 
silks, calicos, quilts, carpets and colours, etc . The spices were pepper, 
cloves, maces, nutmegs, cinaraom, grecne ginger: the drugs were 
benjamin, frankincense, galiogale, mirabolans, aloes, zocotrina, 
camphiret the silks, damasks, taffatas, sarcenets, akobassos, that is, 
eounieifeit cloth of gold, unwrought China silke, sleaved silke, white 
twisted silke, curled cypresse. There were abo canopies, quills of 
course sarcenet and of calico, carpets like those of Turky; whereunto 
are to be added the pearle, muske, civet, and ambergriccc." 

A charter was granted to the East India Company in 1600, and 
shares were taken in a series of voya^ which proved very successful. 
As it sometimes happened that the interest on a former voyage was 
not immediately paid off, but left to be confused with the capital of a 
later voyage, the Company in an attempt to remedy matters decided 
to abolish the system of separate undertakings. In 1657 a permanent 
stock was created, providing an unintcrriipted flow of capital. As a 
consequence, a market in stocks and shares sprang up in London. 

The defects of the English companies were made patent by the 
greater success of the Dutch in the same direction. The states of 
Holland had a keen struggle to obtain their independence from Spain. 
Because of the smaQness of their country and its openness to attack, 
they became the greatest trading nation of the day. Efficient business 
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methods and a strong merci^ntile marine led them to bnild up an 
empire which could provide them with the wealth and power neces¬ 
sary for defence against the threats of Spain, England and France, 
The Dutch saw that foreign trade depended on the good graces of the 
rulers who dominated their routes and governed the areas neigh¬ 
bouring their trade-posts. It was not enough to obtain concessions; 
the Dutch by skilful defence and government made sure that their 
traders in the Spice Islands were protected from danger. The Dutch 
East India Company wa^ given the right of acquiring territory on 
which factories and forts were buUt. The English East India Com¬ 
pany, worrying more about quick retutnsp were not so careful to take 
precautions against armed attacks, and for a long while were easily 
surpassed by the more industrious and long-sighted Hollanders. 

The French, under the paternal guidance of Cardinal Richelieu 
and Colbert, in the middle of the seventeenth century, aucmpied to 
compete with the Dutch and the English. Companies were formed 
for African, Indian and American trade. Their f^ure was due to the 
fact that the merchant community depended too much on the state. 
Initiative and determination were lacking; govemment interference 
sapped the strength of French business life. The French government 
thought that a strong navy and a fund of capital were the sole 
necessities for successful trading. They hud not learnt that the e^n- 
tial factor was education in mercantlEe theory and practice; without 
this, no country could hope to compete successfully with the Dutch. 
The Dutch leapt to the forefront, because thetr economy, their relU 
gion, even their artistic life, reflected and were permeated with the 
trading spirit which made them such formidable rivals to the English. 

PROGRtSS IN HNANCIAL METHODS 

When PhUip II broke the Fugger bankers by repudiating his debls^ 
the financial centre of Europe shiftol to Amsterdam, where a bank 
was opened in 1609. Here flocked the bankets of Euro^, who 
trafficked in the currencies of the various countries and decided the 
exchange-value of each denomination. An easy flow of money and a 
low rate of Interest gave confidence to the country and allowed a small 
and energetic population to lead the way for a century. Financial 
methods elsewhere were still primitive. The extravagance of a mon¬ 
arch might bring a state from prosperity to bankruptcy within a few 
yeara. Taxation remained indllfercnt to new sources of Income and 
its administration, medieval In its inefficiency. 

England, learning slowly from the Dutch, or perhaps even more 
from the bad house-keeping of its own Stuart monarchs, adopted 
PatersonV plan for a Bank of England in 1694. This was valuable In 
a period of intense war against Louis XIV, when it was neccs^ry to 
retain the support of the business people, and at the same time to 
borrow the money that the government dared not obtain by an 
increase of taxation. The large deposits of bulliop, in a hank which 
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was guaranteed by thestate, provided an atmosphere of security and 
allowed England to get over the worst evils of financial crisis and 
distress. Another indicatioti of the general desire for safety was the 
appearance of insurance companies. Though many of the policies 
appeared more like wagers than bona Jide precautions taken against 
a possible loss, the gain to trade and industry were immeasurable. 
There were periods of panic and distress, but nevertheless the 
optimism and foresight gradualJy enabled the trading class to adapt 
themselves to the fluctuating nature of a profit-making economy’. 

ESSENTIALS OF ^f ARTETME TRADE 

Maritime trade required certain essentials for its success:— 
strength to resist nations that were attempting to dominate the sea- 
routes; strategic points of call on the various iTade-routes; factories 
or forts in the countries with which trade was to be conducted. The 
most important trade-routes were the transatlantic. The Spanish and 
the Portuguese used the Azores as a half-way station to the West 
Indies and America. Outgoing ships would make directly for 
Havana in Cuba and for the Central American ports. The return 
voyage would be by the Floridan coast, to take advantage of the Gulf 
Stream. Precious metals were the chief cargo brought home, but the 
galleons generally carried other commodities as well; sugar was 
brought from the West Indian islands and Brazil, logs from Honduras. 
Much of the cost was eventually met by the illicit wooUeo and slave 
trade which the Dutch and En^ish carried on. 

The trade-route most frequented in the seventeenth century was 
the longer and more hazardous Indian route. Though traders had 
reached Persia overland, India itself was approached by sea from the 
south. The Portuguese, who had been hrst in the field under Albu¬ 
querque, attempted to acquire a territorial foothold. As we have seen, 
they failed because they antagonized the native population by a 
rigime of religious oppression. 

The Dutch, who followed in their steps, were more tolerant, and 
established a much stronger govemmeni in the Spice Islands. Able 
leaders planted stations on the route to India; the Dutch at various 
periods occupied the Cape of Good Hope, Mauritius and Ceylon, 
and in 161S a separate administration was set up at Batavia in Java. 
At first, the Dutch had hoped to secure the trade with the Indian 
continent as well as that with the East Indies, but they were prevented 
by the arrival of the English. After the incident of Amboyna, when 
the English were driven from the East Indian islands, a tacit agree¬ 
ment grew up between the two powers that England should exploit 
the mainland and the Dutch the Eastern Archipelago. 

The English, after a struggle with the Portuguese, established 
themselves first at Surat in 1612, but progress was slow, owing to the 
rapacity of the merchants at home and the Rowing anarchy of the 
Mogul empire. The French had appeared with the Dutch and Eng- 
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tish, but until the closing years of the seventeenth century they were 
not serious competitors. They not only wanted: to participate in the 
trade, but constandy interfered in the affairs of the native rvJers. 
The foundation of Calcutta heralded a new era for the English, who 
were becoming increasingly empire-conscious. 

The Indian trade was valuable for its cheap calicoes and its spices. 
Calicoes competed with home-made wootlens, and the woclkn 
manufacturers protested pgainst the frequent “dumping" of Indian 
cloths. There was no such difficulty with the spice trade, for there 
had been a constant demand for these delicacies from the early 
Middle Agies, The Dutch managed to keep prices at a high level, and 
retained almost a complete monopoly of one of the most valuable 
commodities of the time. Porcelain and lacquer were sent from China. 
The potteries at Delft and Lambeth copied Chinese motifs and set the 
fashion for collecting china which provided an immense stimulus. 

THE riBST AMERICAN COLONISTS 

North America was not yet developed as an area for trade, because 
of the hostility of the Red Indians. The French had discovered the 
Newfoundland fisheries: and around the Hudson Bay, furs were 
collected by English and French hunters. In the southern English 
colonies, especially in Virginia and Carolina, tobacco and maire pro¬ 
vided employment and profit for colonists and home country alike. 

TTie newly explored areas, especially those whose climate and geo¬ 
graphy were suitable, provided ample opportunity for colonization 
by the European races. The first attempts were tentative, and often 
failed completely. Men went to new homes, not because economic 
conditions at home were unsatisfactory, nor because population was 
growing beyond the capacity of the domestic system to employ and 
feed it. Adventurousness brought some of the colonists. The desire 
for profit encouraged speculators, royal and mercantile, to paint 
emigration in glowing colours, but it was difficult to combine 
money-making with early colonizadon. 

With the increasing rivalry between the various states, the claims 
of empire sadsfied the desire for prestige and national strategy. 
French colonization was dictated purely by considerations of state 
policy, and Dutch colonization by considerations of cconojnic 
strength. But the chief incentive, when colonization began to succeed, 
was religio^, and most of the ablest colonists were men and women 
who were tired of persecution at home and were prepared to risk life 
and fortune in a land where they had freedom of worship. The 
means were provided by speculating companies, but the extent of 
their profits depended upon the fertility of the soil and the enterprise 
of the settlers. 

The earliest colonists of the period were the Iberian races, but they 
were not farmers and depended on the native tribes for the neces¬ 
saries of life. Many were exploiters occupying an alien land, rather 
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than husbandmen striving to plant the features and habits of their 
mother country in fresh soil. North America was too cold for the 
warmer blood and temperanient of the Spaniards and Portuguese. 
The popularity of joint-stock eompaniesin Elizabeth's reign suggested 
the idea of planting colonists in Virginia and the Bermuda Islands. 
The promoters were to be given land according to the sia^c of their 
shares, whilst the colonists, by their labour and the trade they 
created, were to provide the profit. The object of Ralegh's Guiana 
Company was that the settlers shotiJd look for the legendary gold of 
El Dorado. The project failed, like the earlier aaempts to settle Vir¬ 
ginia in J5S4-6* Gilbert, with greater foresight, turned to the tem¬ 
perate climate of Newfoundbnd. He hoped to solve the va^ney 
problem which worried Tudor statesmen. But his plan was not 
adopted, and many years were to pass before sutesmen thought of 
emigration os a solution for the unemployment question. 

Gilbert emphasized the value of the fishing-grounds round New¬ 
foundland, and the possibility of discovering silver ore. He thought 
that the country could be made a base for discovering the North- 
West Passage to India and China. But after taking ceremonial 
possession of the island, Gilbert withdrew his crew and sailed for 
England, meeting his death w^hen his frail vessel* the ^quirretj was 
sunk in a storm. 

Captain John Smith, whose captive Indian princess, Pocahontas^ 
has proved a favourite theme for literary romance, tried in J 609 to 
succeed where Ralegh had failedL Instead of landing at Chesapeake 
Bay, he chose Jamestowa, a little northward* for his settlement. 
Difficulties arising with the (ndbns and amongst his own men 
robbed the colony of Virginia of immediate success. 

THE riLCRtM FATHERS 

The first effective and continuous settlement was made by the 
Pilgrim Fathers in 1620. They were Puritans who refused to con¬ 
form to the esLabHshed Church of England, and after a period of 
refuge in Holland, had decided to cross the Atlantic. Instead of 
landing the Fathers in Virginia* their original destination, the captain 
of the Mayfower uninteationally took a more northern route than 
preceding colonists* and brought the Pilgrim Fathers to the peninsula 
of Cape Cod, where a seiUement was made at New Plymouth. 
Though the cxpcdiiign was in the hands of a company in London, the 
purpose of the Fathers was to set up a permanent home, egonomicaJJy 
self-sufficient, where they were free from religious persecution, 

A$ the century progres^d, other refugees went out. Catholics and 
discontented cavaliers emigrated to Maryland, Quakers under William 
Penn to Pennsylvania. The people of Pennsylvania extended tolera¬ 
tion to all sects, a policy which was condemned in other colonies and 
repudiated by the European states. By far the strongest and also 
the most independent among the colonics was Massachusetts. 

T (M.w.) 
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HoUaad and even Sweden attempted to foimd settlements, side by 
side with the Enghsh, at New Amsterdam and on the Delaware river. 
The Dutch, who were better traders than coionista^ were left defence- 
less by their home country* New Amsterdam was reTiamed New 
York, after the English Admiral, the Duke of York, whose ships 
captured the settiement in 1654. The Swedes, after the death of 
Gustavos Adolphus* drifted into anarchy and soon forgot their 
earlier aspiration to build an empire overseas. 

The French, divided by quarrels between Catholics and Huguenots 
in the sixteenth century, were slow in settling coLonics* Champlain, 
after discovering the St. Lawrence river, placed a seitleineni inland 
and named it Quebec in 1604. He realized that France possessed an 
opportunity for filling these fertile prairie lands with loyal settlers ■ 
the territory, however, remained undeveloped until the days of 
Richelieu. The Cardinal encouraged his business men to finance 
trips to Canada or New France, but he was thwarted by the lack of 
enthusiasm. Though a number of men went out, encouraged by the 
government, they were lacking in the spirit of adveiuure and the 
desire for freedom which had marked the voyitgcs of the English. 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH POLICY IN CANADA 

In contrast with the independence and enterprise of the English 
settlements, the French in Canada were almost completely subordi¬ 
nate to home policy and palronagCp The English government 
regarded America as a dump for its troublesome Puritans and 
Catholics, but France refused to allow her energetic Huguenot 
citizens to populate Canada, preferring to suppras them by force* 
Many Huguenots fled from France to the more tokiunt Protestant 
states of the north; the great Elector of Brandenburg issued adver¬ 
tisements in the Dutch press to induce these refugees to colonize the 
marshy districts and unfertile fields of his country* Thus France not 
only lost a fund of industrial technique and inventiveness^ but 
rtidtificd her colonial policy from the bc^nning by shutting out 
from Canada the very type of population that would have brought 
prosperity there. 

Another reason for the success of England in colonizing America 
was the close connection between commerce and emigration. An 
industrial or manufacturing country finds it easier to support and 
protect her colonies than one whose strength is largely agriculturaJ. 
Spain was helped by her possession of the Flemish cloth-trade. The 
English trade in serge and broadcloth reached markets not only in 
Europe but amongst her own colonists. At firsts the colonists wera 
able by their husbandry to pay for manufactures from home^ and this 
allowed them to devote their time to farming. The tobacco of the 
south increased the prosperity of Carolina and Virginia; but the 
northern states, which did not produce anything that England wanted, 
found it increasingly difficult to pay for their imports* They could 
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offer only wheat and fish, with a certain amount of Iron ore. Econo- 
loic difficulties, however, were at this period of much less conse* 
quence than the fact that America was ignored by Parliament, 
and her people were free to worship as they themselves thought fit. 

MERCANTILISM AND lAEALTH 

It was an age of trade—foreign trade especially. Gradually one or 
two notions were accepted as guides for merchants and shippers, 
the name “mercantilist” has been given to these broad generaliza¬ 
tions. The rise in the standard of living during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries was the result of commercial prosperity rather 
than of industrial invention. Mercantilbm was the faith of states¬ 
man and trader alike until the days of the Industrial Revolution. 
The danger from attack by privateers at sea, and the suspicious 
attitude adopted by foreign rulers towards merchants from other 
countries, led the state to take increased interest in foreign trade. 

As trade was linked with finance, it was the state’s concern to see 
that the exchequer was full and that the country, which had to fill 
that exchequer, was well supplied with coin and bullion. This inter¬ 
ference with foreign trade was in curious contrast with the growing 
freedom allowed to industrialists and merchants at home. In the 
Middle Ages, carefully regulated guilds or companies had supervised 
home manufactures and the traffic of goods between the various 
boroughs. In the Tudor period, guild restrictions broke down, and 
capitalism at home was allowed to progress unchecked. Merchant 
adventurers and profiteers, who travelled averts and brought home 
foreign produce and treasure in well-laden ships, were given mono¬ 
polies and privileges by the monarch. 

The early mercantilists said that a country’s prosper!^ depended 
upon the amount of money it possessed. Steps were taken to prevent 
money passing out of the country. Ordinances encouraged traders 
to bring back bullion in payment for the wares—especially cloth— 
which they had sold on the continent. This doctrine was favoured 
as there was a fear that money would become scarce in England. The 
credit idea—that is, the carrying out of business operations without 
the actual passing of money, by substituting notes or bills of exchange 
for coins—was still only imperfectly grasped by financiers. 

Capital is wealth that can provide the equipment and defray the 
initial expenses of a new undertaking. In the event of the under¬ 
taking proving profitable, the owners of the original capital take the 
surplus profits, after the costs of productioa have been subtracted. 
The social consequences of the rising importance of capital in trade 
and industry, though gradual, were highly important. The owner¬ 
ship of wealth was divorced from manual and skilled labour. Inst^ 
of labour controlling the means of livelihood, the power was passing 
to that section of the community which had succeeded in collecting 
and owning surplus profits and in using them to their advantage. 
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From the great overwa nnpfre possessed by Spain in tlic sli^lcenEh wnEury 
Bow^ a seaningly inexhaiijuble Supply orirciLsiire, but ne^vtnhcks bureaucmtk 
and insompfrteiit rathotU of admEin5tia,tiDDt coEnbined with iaick of interest on 
^ part of ooloniaS oS^dASi and unsoimd economie cctfuJiLioiil within Spain 
itKlr, made tte Spanisb empire rest on unsure rbundatiems. The ^rtugyoc* 
vrtih ihetr briiJiant ^fnaruhip and navjgaiioii, succeeded in creating an imper^ 
mi that w^ infenor only to ihai of Spain^ but Portugal came under Spanish 
negemony in 1580 and hex trade was sysiemalicaJly ckspoikd by the Litier+ 
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Unabk to gain a roothoM In South Amedca, fidtain turned her atteotton vj 
North America^ and ^gao the e^loration of that area. At the same time 
frcchwtcrs, encDura^^ ^ the Crown, plundefed Spanish and Portuguese 
vessels. Wil]ousfab[y and Chancellor opened up a tradiniE mite to Russia, and 
for a time the Rir^i* Company was encouraged by the Tsar. Jenkinson, one of 
the company's agents, established a mainJy overJ4iid route to Persia ty way of 
Bokhaia, Moscow and the White Sea, providing an alternative method of 
reaching the Levant to the more direct one, which was dangeroya for traders. 
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Usury, or the taking of interest on looncd capital, was not preva¬ 
lent in the Middle Ages, for money and credit transaictiQns were not 
yet sufficiently common for men to trust their surplus weal^ to other 
speculators. The alliance of Protestantism with the middle class 
removed the remalrting criticisms which reli^on had leveUed a^inst 
usury. Calvin had authorized the taking of interest whenever it did 
not bear too heavily on the poorer members of society. The English 
parliament legalized the payment of interest, and the general view 
taken was that the State was a sufficient protection against undue 
extortion by moneylenders. 

With the greater earning power of hoarded wealih, it was an easy 
step for these who acted as bankers, or who possessed stocks of 
money more than sufficient for their etirreot needs, to lend their 
money to traders who could make use of it. Even industry became 
subject to the new use of capital, for the craftsmen, once their own 
masters, were unable to plan and exploit industry beyond their own 
localities. The capitalists ignored local barriers and were able to 
diseover markets which had been untapped in piecediug ^ges, 

THE BAIjWCE of TRADE 

With the increase in the circulation of money, many writers and 
traders began to realize that the hoarding of coin was not the sole or 
even the best sign of prosperity. For the buUiou theoryp there was 
substituted the theory of the balance of trade. Thomas Mun, a 
writer with a wide experieucc of trading matters, dedared that ^*the 
ordinary means to increase our wealth and tieasune is by Fonaign 
Trade, wherein we must ever observe this rule; to sell more to strangers 
yearly than we consume of theirs In value. . , because that part 
of our stock which is not returned to tis in wares must necessarily be 
brought home in treasure.^* This balance was difficult to estimate; 
Etatistics were mere guesses, and the value of money varied frcquently» 
since the coinage was often debased; sometimes, too, rulers ignored 
their creditors. 

To achieve a favourable trade balance^ or balances (for the trade 
balance between England and Holland, for example, was calculated 
separately rtom that between England and France)^ it was essentia] 
for the country to keep out foreign goods. This rule was relaxed in 
respect of articles like French wines and BaJtie naval stores, which 
England did not produce hn^lf. Other goods were subject to heavy 
tariffs, which not only gave protection For home industry and agricul¬ 
ture, but provided a fniitfiii source of revenue to the state and a 
favourable balance of trade. Few people realized that the amount of 
exports depended to a certain extent upon the amount of imported 
goods, since the one paid for the others 

Free trade was unknown. If it were not for the unscientific and 
rule^of-lhumb methods of these traders of the seventeenth century, 
we should be able to draw an interesting comparison between that 
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4 gc and the present day; protection and a favourable balance of 
trade have once more been accepicd as guides to private enterprise 
and public Gnanoe. Custom-s duties in the seventeenth century show 
that a great de^ of wealth was flowing into the English exchequer 
from foreign and colonial goods imported by English and Dutch, 
who were prepared to get thcLr cargoes into the country by “leaping'" 
the tariff walls. From a miserable £127,000, customs yields had 
increased to nearly a million pounds sterling in 1689. 

Each country liked to consider itself an isolated unit* able to pro¬ 
vide the essentials of life and of defence, When it was necessary to 
buy abroad goods which could not be produced at home, the law 
forbade their being imported in foreign ships, and so the home mer¬ 
cantile marine derived the benefit. Yet shippers were ready to poach 
on anoLhcf country's preserve. The Dutch were careful to exclude 
English ships from their docks, but their own vessels were found 
bringing goods from the Baltic and the East, even from the English 
colonies, to London, Bristol and Southampton. 

The rivalry that sprang up between Dutch and English caused two 
wars, which failed to settle the issue. Tn 1651, the Commonwealth 
governmem, acting on the advice of London morchanta, passed the 
Navigation Act. This was re-cnacted by Charles 11 in 1^, Trade 
with the English colonies had to be carried on “in such ships as do 
truly belong only to the people of England, Ireland and Wales, or 
arc of the build of and belonging to any the said lands <f.e., colonics) 
and whereof the master and three fourths of the mariners at least are 
English"'. To prevent the Dutch from acting as intermediaries 
between foreign merchants and English buyers^ foreign goods could 
be imported only in English ships or alternatively in the ships of 
the countries where the goods were produced or manuraciured. 

En'’ECT OF THfc: BRITISH NAVIGATION ACT 

The disadvantage of all systems that attempt to regulate iTadc is 
that, sooner or later, diflfcrences will arise between the economic 
interests involved. The Navigation Act helped English shipbuilders 
and ihe mercantile marine; but traders and capitalists grumbled at 
having to use English ships where it would have been more profitable 
to use Foreign “bottoms"*. Tariff wails aided some manufaclnrers, 
but injured those who needed foreign raw matcriak at a cheap rate. 
The English colonists gained protection at sea and au economic 
alliance wirh the homeland; yet they were refused the benefits of 
trade with the Spanish colonics and denied the right of undertaking 
their own uianufaciures. 

There was the idea that colonies were mere sources of raw material 
and markets for dumping home manufactures; and this, when the 
colonisis refused any longer to remain under economic domination^ 
was to deprive England of her first empire across the Atlantic. The 
Spanish colonics had minted money* The Dutch had preferred to 
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iradc rather than t<? coloalze. The French were anxious about pres¬ 
tige and tended to ignore economic questions. The English regarded 
their American plantations as proUtable investments and as asylums 
for religious refugees. In the seventeenth century, the welfare of the 
colonies was a minor consideration in English theory and practice. 
Cloth and iron were ejtporlcd from England, and the colonists were 
forbidden to compete in the manufacture. As a recompense and a 
financial expedient, the English allowed Viigtruan tobacco to enter 
their ports, and made one valuable concession to the planters by re¬ 
fusing to allow their own Gloucestershire men to grow it in England. 

STATE IiNTEREST IM TRADE 

A Study of the ordinances of the French cardinals Richelieu and 
Mazarin, or of the legislation of the English parliament, gives ^ 
some idea of the wide-reaching interference exerted by the state In 
the lives and fortunes of the people. The difficulty lay in the enforce¬ 
ment of these laws. Communications were poor and strong local 
prejudices sharpened political conflict. Many of the laws remained 
pious wishes on the part of governments who were incapable of 
eflectively policing the high seas and the area under their charge. 
Smuggling was common; it provided employment for vilbgcs on the 
coast. Gradually the government woke up and created a preventive 
ierviccH In some countrieSp the interest of the state in trade had 
helped the middle cla$^ to become experienced and successful 
tradesmen. On the other hand^ in Holland and England^ whose popu¬ 
lations seemed to take naturally to trading, the business community 
as a whole stiove continuously to escape the attentions of the state, 
and their own selfish attitude prepared the way for free trade. 


CHAPTER 53 

THE EASTERN WORI.D 

While Europe was In an economic and religious ferment, Asia pre¬ 
served existing conventions and refused to compromise with Western 
ideas. Proud of their historical and cultural past, India and China 
were suspicious of the Western newcomers and strove to deny them 
access to their countries. Although the Moguls in India, and the 
Manchus in China, introduced new political forces, these Invaders 
left the traditions and ci^lization of their subjects untouched. 
Religion, Hindu, Jain, Buddhist, Confucian, Taoist, Mohlist, Mo¬ 
hammedan or Shintoist neither stimulated fresh spiritual acii%% 
nor developed a progressive ethical code able to combat the humamsn 
and the determination of Christianity* 

In the Middle Ages, Europe had learnt much from association 
with the East, In the age of discovery and expansion, Asia had little 
to offer and refused to absorb what the West was prepared to give 
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her—though iDdi^idual rulers 1 ^■CTC sometimes more enlightened than 
their subjects. The Far East was closed until economic exploitation 
from the West, with its incessant perseverance, found itself strong 
enough to force the door open, degrading the East and providing 
her with facile imitations of European culture and industrialism. 

AN elizabotun description of the rosslans 

Russia might have remained exclusive and untouchable, if her 
rulers, freed from the Tartar Horde, had not pushed her into the 
stream of European influence. From the petty province of Muscovy, 
Holy Russia, the dcscsendant of Byxantium, had grown, by the reign 
of Ivan the Terrible (1533-84), into a large prairie comrnunily, 
possessing trade connections with Persia and an outlet in the 
White Sea, Through Archangel, English traders came to barter their 
wares and to establish diplomatic relations with Ivan, who received 
them and showed approval by sending presents to Queen Elisabeth. 
When he want^ a wife, he had drawn up before him two thousand 
of the prettiest and most aristocmlic young women of Russia, so that 
he would be unconflned in his choice. With the same audacity, Ivan 
in later years offered his hand to Lady Mary Hastings, who was a 
kinswoman of Queen Elizabeth; to bis intense chagrin and surprise 
his offer was ignored. 

The EngUsh were surprised at the barbarity of the court and the 
degraded habits of the people. Superstition took the place of religion; 
many of the saints of the Russian calendar were disguised pagan 
deities. Some of the races over whom the Tsar mlcd, Tartars, Lapps 
and Finns, were heathen, believing in witch-doctors and sacrifices. 
Every Russian home had its icon, its religious image or picture,placed 
at the entrance,so that visitors might do obeisance to the patron saint, 
or the Holy Family. The higher clergy were conservative and ignor¬ 
ant ; the visit of certain Greek prelates led to a struggle between the 
reactionaries and the reforming party—who wanted to bring Russian 
ritual into line with that used in the Greek and Jerusalem churches. 
At Moscow, the ancient capital, the court delighted in bestial 
pleasures and ignored the arts. The secretory to Elizabeth’s Ambas¬ 
sador wrote a poem, describing the conditions that he saw in Russia. 
The Russians, he said, were drunken and superstitious. Women of 
the upper classes were guarded from the public gaze, wearing veils 
over their faces when they walked abroad. At home, they were con¬ 
fined to an tipiKr storey and left to their own devices, indulging in 
the numerous vanities and indolent gossiping that marked the life of 
an Eastern harem, Byzantine traditions, and contact with Moslem 
habits, had retarded their progress. Rich women rouged and plastered 
their faces so heavily that even the English, accustomed to Eliza¬ 
beth’s toilet, found it difficult to guess their ages. Both scjtcs drank 
much, becoming fat and ungainly—“drink U their whole desire 
the pot is all their pride . ■. the Russie men are round of bodies. 
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THE EXPANSION OF RUSSIA 


Ttic hardihip of the peasantry dtLrina the Ki'enttemh century caused a mtjra- 
tory nMJVHusit which had the e^ect of c^pandittR the frontiers of Ritssia. Not 
Mly were cotonics ^ laboLiren lofmod amortg the Don and Dnieper Cosmc^ 
but difi plain of Iberia was graduatly opciwd up by tbc scHkmenlB which pusl™ 
evtn furthci' easlward as far as the borders of the Chinese Empire, theni passing 
under the mie of the Monchu invaisrs who destroyed ihe weakened Ming dynasty. 
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IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

Under Peier the Gfeat (1*89-172S> n new phase or dcj^o*«^ 
tokmg iJx roitn Of ft ddib«ftte |»^ J 

hemmed in by her powerfiil 

efforts to rtliM this pressure constituted the sentt or radifttniR thi^^wn 
in Uie above map to ihe Baltic, the Black Sea. and deep mio the tcirriory hdd by 
ibe Poles. Ibis piooess ^laduftUy btought RuJiift iHcooiftci with we«em culture. 
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fuDy the greatest part with bellies bigge that overhang the 

waste". Lack of venulation, and heat from the large stoves which 
every house possessed, turned their faces brown. Their dress was 
drab and utilitarian. There was little comfon and little decoration 
in their houses ■ beds were hard i a saddle often served for pLUow and 
a bearskin for blanket. 

The Tsar's power was absolute. Cruelty was found in all ranks of 
society; nien beat their wives; officials treated subordinates as dogs. 
Peter the Great, who came to the throne in 1689, would cane the 
highest noblemen in the land for some slight indiscretion. Return¬ 
ing hurriedly from his European tour to suppress a revolt of his 
militia, he beheaded the ringleaders with his own hands. 

The hard winters and the reckless lives of the people did not keep 
travellers away. English and Dutch came to obtain trading privi¬ 
leges, and sometimes remained, grumbling at their unhappy lot. The 
English were most popubr at first; but soon Ivan no longer needed 
the White Sea-Moscow route, for his capture of Narva gave him a 
more direct opening to the Wesi^ Unking him to the towns of the 
Hanseatic League in northern Germany. The Baltic coasts provided 
tar, hemp and titnber which were used for the navies of Europe. 

RUSSIA AND HER ISTEIGHBOURS 

The development of Russia tUl the seventeenth century was slow. 
Bordering her territories wore Sweden, Poland, and the Turkish 
empire. Sweden, aided by the Thirty Years^ War and ruled by the 
talented bouse of Vasa, of which Gustavus Adolphus was a member, 
became the chief Baltic power, gradually hemming in the Russians. 

Poland—then as large as France, Spain, and Germany put to¬ 
gether—led a curious existence^ Her feudal nobility, active and 
intelhgent, had gathered sufficient power to prc^'cnt the wotting of 
an effective central govern ment under the monarch. The Poles were 
Slavs, akin In race to the Russians, but Gennaii influence and a 
fanatic Catholicism had made them determined to resist Russian 
designs. In the years of Russian anarchy, m the early seveELteenth 
century, Moscow itself was subject to a siege by the Poles, whose 
adventurous spirit was later to lelieve Vienna and Europe from the 
menace of the Turks. The rise of the Romanov family in Russia, 
together with the weakness of the Polish monarchy, saved Russia 
in the troublous times, and Poland lost the position in Eastern 
Europe that she fi^d formerly earned by militaiy success. 

To the south, the Turks had reached the hmits of Lheir power. 
Sultan Solyman, an enlightened statesman, succeeded in staying the 
progress of disintegration* But the might of western Europe and the 
generalshJp of John Sobieski of Poland thrust the Turks back from 
Vienna. The Austrians were able to continue the counicf-attack, so 
that by 1715 the whole of Hungary was again in the hands of the 
Holy Roman Emperor. 
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Western Europe had been endangered by the Mohammedan 
pirates who$e ships sailed from the pom of North Africa to molest 
the trading communities of Italy. These corsairs^ backed by the 
might of the Turkish Sultan, were defeated by a league of Catholic 
naval powers at Lepauto in 1571. The battle proved the superiority 
of Spanish and Italian galleys and sailors over the Mohammedans 
who had swept the Mediterranean for so long. After Lepanlo, the 
Turkish menace drsappeared gradually in face of determined nesisl- 
ance. The Turks had contributed little to European civilization; 
their fame rested entirely on their military prestige, which had been 
preserved solely by the existence of a standing army. King Louis 
XIV accustomt^ Europe to this new development in the art of war, 

efforts of peter the great to westernize RL'SSIA 

A new era began with Peter the Great in 1689, The hesitating 
efforts of previous Tsars to make contact with the West were replaced 
by a Vigorous and detennincd policy of westernization. Though Peter 
was sensual gluttonous, cruel and overbearing* he had a good head, 
an iron will and intense devotion to his huge, sprawling, hdpkss 
country- He saw that Russia must be adapted to the civilization and 
the military technique of the nations that encircled pd threatciaed 
her. Moscow with its incease-Ladeti atmosphere and its quarrelsome 
nobles* clogged his progress; he buiJt a new capital at St, Petersburg, 
and so took the first step in winning Baltic sea-power from Sweden, 
He drove his engineerSp masons and labourers with ruthless deter¬ 
mination to overcome the difficulties of the Neva swamps, and make 
his capital a rival of Venice and Versailles. 

To makeSt. Petersburg secure and push Russian power southwards^ 
the Tsar knew that he must create an efficient army and navy. He 
travelled incognito to the dockyards of Deptford in England and 
Zaandam in Holland, studied the habits of trading nations* and learnt 
the shipbuilder's art. He paid large salaries to competent German 
and Switzer officers to train an army, which was eventually to be led 
by Russians. Europe was ransacked for doctors, sailors* engineers, 
craftsmen and schoolmasters, and Scots, English* French, Germans 
and Dutchmen worked vigorously in his service. 

Peter took the printing press, first Introduced by Ivan, under 
government controL The officii gazette and numerous printed 
ukases bore the Tsar's edicts through his broad territories, and spurred 
on mines, faetDries and warehouses, which he started and tried to 
control by energetic planning. 

The Church, the nobility and the traders had to bow to Peter's 
absolute power. But it was a hard task to ci vjliiie the b&yars or landed 
gentry. Peter ordered them to shave off their beards* which had been 
regarded as inviolable in Ivan the Terrible's reign. He remoulded 
clothes and customs by the fashions of the West He brought men 
and women together at public assemblies and dances^ and hoped that 
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RUSSfA'S WTNDOW IMTO EUROPE 


the boyar would give up drinking and fightiogti to escort his wife to 
these functions; but it was hard work persuading the women to con¬ 
quer their shyness and leaim the art of conversation. The Russian 
upper classes were gradually converted into bastard editions of the 
French seigneurp endowed with Prussian manners; they lost contact 
and sympathy with their poorer nelgh^urs. 

But in many ways the couutry remained backward as ever* The 
feudal relationship of peasant and landlord were unaffected by poli¬ 
tical and social changes, Peter compensated the boyars For their loss 
of political power by leaving the serf in his old subjecdoiL Through¬ 
out the seventeenth century^ the hardships of the peasantry increased^ 
Many labourers migrated to found colonies among the Don and 
Dnieper Cossacks; others had moved eastward^ following the track 
of Russian conquests in Siberia, to Irkutsk on Lake Baikal and 
Yakutsk on the Lena river. By 1639 a string of colonics dotted the 
Siberian plain^ and the Russians had reached the borders of the 
Chinese Empire. Frontier quarrels were settled by a treaty^ which 
made the river Amur the Umit of Russian advance for many years, 

Peter did not allow the migrating peasants to move freely from 
place to place, but rnaintalncd the old restrictions. In Ivan^s day most 
serfs had been free to leave their master on SL George’s Day of each 
year, and find a new one. It was now enacted that runaway serfs 
could be recaptured and punished; their couipiiisory registratton 
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made the seareh for them much easier. A code had been drawn up in 
1649 which denied the serfs any legal remedy against the injustice of 
their landlords. In 1675, serfs could be sold without iheir land, a 
condition bordering on open slavery. Disorders consequently broke 
out; they were ruthlessly put down. The national character, if it 
can be said to have existed, became marked by a defeatist and sullen 
spirit, and this reflected itself later in music and literature. 

Ignorance and childish credulity prevented the peasantry from 
working out their own solution. Weather added its cruel toll to the 
wretched life of the mass of the people. They found some enjoyment 
in the village dances and singing groups, and in the spiritual comfort 
provided by uneducated but faithful priests. The court and govern¬ 
ment, eoncentraiing on the huge political tasks that fatwl them, had 
no time (and perhaps no inclin ation) to consider the lot of the people. 
Peter had made Russia a European power; the social problems that 
he left unsolved were to prove a stumbling-block for his successors. 

INDIA’S RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS 

India had been invaded many times. Diversity of race and religion 
had added to the difficulties of orderly government. When the 
Moguls pierced the Afghan passes in the sixteenth century, peace and 
security soon appeared to be assured. Wit bin a century they had 
built an empire that covered the most valuable and fertile portion of 
the peninsula. The Moslem warriors were granted land in return for 
service, but as they and their Indian subjects were in the proportion 
of one to two hundred, the social system of the country was very 
Utile affected by the occupation. Local government remained in the 
hands of village elders, elected by their neighbours; over them were 
placed ^emtiidufs, or tax collectors, who assessed the villagers accord¬ 
ing to the amount of land Uicy farmed. This simple system was 
found to provide sulllcieitt revenue and outlasted the Mogul period, 
being taken over by the English during the eighteenth century. 

Religion remained the most difficult problem to solve. The arrival 
of the Moguls, full of new fervour to sweep India clean from corrup¬ 
tion, made the problem even more complicated. Not only were there 
Hindus and Moslems, but the Hindus themselves were divided into 
a Dumber of mutually hostile sects. Instead of accepting the situation 
in a spirit of tolerance, these sects felt growing suspicion and hate for 
each oiher. India's political future was to depend a great deal upon 
the seidemeut of the communal question. 

To placate the devotees of these various religions, the Emperor 
Akbar runicd prophet and philosopher himself. Akbar, wbo ruled 
from 1556 to 1605, was a man of groat judgment, a lover of novelty and 
beauty: he was, incidentally, the first Indian to smoke a pipe. 
Akbar encouraged his army to use artillery in battle. A brave 
warrior, he tackled political problems in the same spirit ^ that in 
which he challenged opponents to fight diseb on elephant-back. He 
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^ludicd the ^tings and rittial ofaU rcJiglons and employ^cd hh study- 
hours in crilicizirig the Koran. Wlien a Christian missionary came 
before him earring a erucifiXj the emperor knelt before it and 
then prostrated himself jn Hindu and Mohammedan fashion. 

Akbar attempt^ to abohsh the cruel practices of the Hindus and 
temper the fanaticism of his own Mohammedans. Sutlee—the burn¬ 
ing of the widow on her husband's funeral pyre—was restricted to 
those women who earnestly desired to sacrifice themselves. Akbar 
extracted the bc^t tenets and rites from various reUgions and formed 
a new faith which satisfied his desire for political and religious unity. 
Many followers hailed him as a new Brahma or a new Buddha, This 
synthesis of beliefs did not outlast him ■ yet It was the main develop¬ 
ment at this period in Asiatic religion. More original and striking 
was his edict of toleration^ which compared favourably with the 
poUtical makeshifts and persecutions that marked European pobtics. 

If the Moguls had been less cultured than the races they con- 
quered.they would have become as infamousin history as the Mongol 
Hordes. But durmg the reign of Akbar and hi$ successors^ India 
experienced a reviv^ of art such as she had not known for many a 
century. Though there was little sculpture^ the Moguls were great 
builders. Along the Gauges vaUcy^ they built a string of royal towns^ 
palaces, and tombs—Agra, Delhi, Ahmedabad. Akbar himsdf 
resided at Fatihpur Slkrip where he held his magnificent court. His 
giandsonj JehaUp built the Taj Mahal at Agra, as a memorial to a 
tnucfi beloved wife. In this domed marble tomb, with wails inlaid 
with pwious stones. Mogul art reaches its zcnitlu 

Pain ring was espcciaUy patronized by the court* and artists were 
treated with as much ceremony as if they were government ofBelals^ 
The heightened sense of colour and the crowded activity of Mogul 
pictures show how deeply indebted India was to Persian inspiration^ 

EUROPEAN TRADERS IN INDU 

Whilst the Moguls were conquering the northern plain, Portuguese 
ad vent tire r$* bent on trade and empire^ had appeared in the south 
with superior ships and armamenl; they had won the Persian Gulf 
from the Arabs, who formerly held control of the chief seaports. 
The natives accepted the change of rulers, as they were in no position 
to resist j the Portugue$e could bombard their towns from the sea or 
from the forts that had been built near the harbours. Muscat and 
Hormuz were so situated that they guarded the Gulf like a gate. 

The Europeans landed in that part of India which wa$ outside 
Mogul control and was inhabited by races more anarchic and back¬ 
ward than those of the north. In the first few years of the seventeEnth 
century, Dutch;, English, and French had founded companies for the 
East Indian trade. By supporting the Persian ruler* Shah Abbas the 
Great, againit the Portuguese, the English obtained the right to 
export Persian silk. Their Dutch rivals withdrew to (he East Indies. 
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In 1612^ Stirat oe the south-west corner of the Mogul Empire, 
given by Emperor Jehadgir to EngUsh merchants, after a sea-fight 
between English and Portuguese in whkh the latter were worsted* 
Sea-power and coidmcrcial experience gave the w^estemers an 
advantage not possessed by the Moguls. Rivalry between English 
and French in the later seventeenth century led Ixith to seek alliances 
with local native rulers, thus perpetuating divisions and encouraging 
treachery, which ihe Moguls might have prevented, if their attempt 
to unite the continent had not been frustrated. 

Missionaries came with the Portuguese traders. St. Francis 
Xavier had been sent out by the Portuguese government to administer 
the church at Goa. their Indian capitaL Akbar welcomed the 
missianaiies to his court and interested himself in their arguments, 
taking part in pcr$on in the dlscus$ions which followed. 



INVASIONS OF INDIA 
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After Akbar. degeneration set in at ihc Mogul court. Jehan^r, a 
tolerant mlcr, took to opium-smoking, winebibbing and the delights 
of the harem. But the ^ory and the conquest continued. Aurung- 
zebe 0658-I707), daring soldier as he was, wasted men and money 
on impossible conquests and depti ved India of the energy she needed 
in her future contests with the English and French, Toleration once 
again gave way to harsh persecution, encouragjng many of the Hindus 
to rise in semi^religious, semi-military, sects—Sikh^ Rajputs and 
Mahrattas—whose power grew as the demands of the Mogul auto¬ 
crat became more exorbitant. Many of the rebels expected help and 
sympathy from European mcrehantsand ad venturers, whose desirefor 
trade blinded them to the political consequences of their interference. 
They eventually came to the conclusion that European occupation 
was the only remedy for the disorder which had arisen through their 
own selfishness and interference in the Indian Empire. 

CHINA UNDER THE LATER RUNG EMPERORS 

When certain iravellem from Europe visited Chinn in the sixteenth 
century, they found its inhabitants "so jealous and frarfull, that ih^ 
would not have a stranger to pul his foot within their land”. Yet in 
manners the natives were not "only civjll at meate, but also in con¬ 
versation, and in courtcsic they seeme to exceeds all other”. The con¬ 
trast most have puazled the Portuguese and the other nations who 
regarded China as ihein for the asking. Chine^ suspicion was bora 
of^dislike for the privateering by foreign nations that went on in 
Chinese waters and for the greed shown by the European sailors. 

The Cliinese Empire under the later M ing emperors was not power¬ 
ful nor progressive, although its peaceful village life compared 
favourably with that of India. There was no rigid caste-system, and 
social status depended upon public service rather than upon birth. 
The chief difference between the classes was religious; the upper and 
professional classes were Confucian; the mass of the people were 
Taoist or Buddhist; in many out-of-thc-way areas, ancient supersti¬ 
tions still prevailed over the ethical faith which the Chinese had 
adopted. The cult of ancestor-worship stimulated Glial piety and 
devotion to the family unit, and this still providt^ the closest of 
Chinese social ties. During the reigus of Chia Ching and Wan Li 
between 1520 and 1620, energetic ministers had guided the empire 
th rough many perils, warding off foreign attacks and preserving unity. 
Yet art and literature, which had blossomed so luxuriously earlier, 
had become stereotyped and devoid of popular appeal. This attitude 
of extreme conservatisni affected ofBcial life, which turned its back 
to the problems of the time. In the past, China could have taught 
Europe; now the West had outpaced the more cultivated East. 

A Portuguese ship had arrived at Canton in 1516. Other adven¬ 
turers soon foCow'cd. The Portuguese set up a factory at Macao and 
were allowed to trade with inland China, paying the same duties as 
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Dfttivc mcfchfluts. TTJic Outcli built d fori st ZcIrikIiiIj in FontlosU' 
The English settled at Canton as agents for the India Company, 
inevitably quarrels between the various nationalities broke out. The 
Ming emperors at first had no ddinitc policy towards these “bar- 
barians" of the West, but later they became more and more con¬ 
vinced that the “ocean devils” or “red heads” (as they called them) 
were bent on exploiting the Celestial Empire. 

Since trade was recognized by the Chinese government as a profit¬ 
able source of revenue, suspicion had at first to be tempered with 
common sense. In the past, Arabs and Malays had been welcomed i 
pack-trains had carried silk and porcelain across Asia to the markets 
of Persia and the Levant, whence they had passed to western Europe. 
With tbc arrival of European ships in the sixteenth century, the trade 
was partially diverted to the sea-route, which provided a more regular 
and lucrative traffic with the West. 

Both the Mings and the Manchus despised trade and discouraged 
their subjects from participating in it. This did not prevent China 
from supplying the West with her famous porcelain wares. Factories 
were built where Ming desigiu were copied to suit European taste. 
Some of the work was beautiful; much of It was hastily decorated 
and mass-produced for the world market. While the Manchu, K 'ang 
Hsi, reigned from 1661 to 1672, an improvement in quality took 
place; new shades of green and rose replaced the traditional blue and 
while' Heraldic, pastoral and naval scenes, which China had found 
to be popular abroad, were increasingly used. Pottery figures were 
ma dff as ornaments and were collected by connoisseurs. The advent 
of tea-drinking among the western nations created a demand for 
teapots, of which the output grew during the second half of the 
seventeenth century. The Chinese had little use for woollens or for 
the trinkets of the West; they preferred to be paid for their exports 
in silver, a metal which had come into standard use for currency, 

THE MANCHU DYNASTY 

In the north, the warlike Manchu tribe had built up a stale in ^ 
area which is known as Manchuria to-day. The Ming dynasty tried 
to ward off this foe, but difficulties with lapanese pirates and refrac- 
torv Europeans sapped their remaining strength. Peking, the capital, 
fell to the Manchus in 1644, and the last of the Ming emperors 
comm]lied suicide. 

Under the Manchus, who, like the Turks, were magnificent 
soldiers but barbarians in culture, China drifted into a backwater. 
The Manchus had little to contribute except a fairly efficient military 
government—and the shaven head and pigtail which they foisted on 
their new subjects. The ruing Manchu class became more subser¬ 
vient to traditional Chinese habits of thought than even the Ming 
court had been. A civil service was built up. entrance into which was 
forbidden to those uneducated in the ConfucUn classics. There were 
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□o religiom revivals, no new phi^osopliies; the conservative attitude 
of tbc government prevented serious theological arguments for it 
frowned on originality and genius. Ii is true that K'ang Hsi, the 
most enlightciied of the Manchu emperors, dabbled in art and litera¬ 
ture* He edited a dictionary, encouraged scholars lo translate the 
classics into Manchu, and published elementary textbooks. His 
labours proved sterile; the mass of the people were not interested 
in their rulers, nor in their attempts to pose as patrons of the arts. 

The novel and the drama^ more popular amon^t the lower classes 
than at courts provided a picture of ordinary life in the coimiry 
villages and towns, as distinct from the conventionaJ manners of the 
court. In architccturep the Manchus otcelled in building huge vulgar 
palaces. Mechanics were unknown to the Chinese, and they wel¬ 
comed the missionariesp Ricci and Rogerp who tutored them in 
mathematics and in the use of artillery. China afterwards expeUed 
the Christians,as Japan had done in 1636. Europeans were prohibited 
from travelling in Ouna unless they had obtained a special 1 iccTice; 
they were forbidden to convert the people or to learn the langtia^. 

Self-rclUncep and fear alike of Western traders and of nil$sionaTiesp 
Increased China^s isolation* Two factors—the distance from Europe, 
and the military strength of the Manchus—preserved the empire 
untilp in the nineteenth ccutury^, European industry and the growth 
of Japanese impeiialism combined to exploit and disrupt it. 

JAFAN^S StLF^lSOLATlON 

CipangOt or Japanp was known both to China nnd to Europe. 
Japanese pirates ravaged the Chinese coasts, and dictator Hideyoshi 
led an army of three hundred thousand men into Korea as a prelude 
to an attack on China. But the invaders had to retire from the main¬ 
land after the death of Hideyoshi in 1598. From then onwards, the 
Japanese became mcreasin^y self-centred, aUowing the prizes of the 
Far East to fall into the hands of the European nations. 

The inhabitants and government of Japan, though influenced by 
contact with Chinese culture and institutionsp developed along difler- 
ent lines. The Japanese were chivalrous and callous; they preferfed 
suicide by hara-kfri to Living in disgrace or dishonour. Their Emperor, 
the Mikado, was a grand priest living in seeLusion, and the religioa 
of the country was largely based on ancestor-worship. The actual 
ruler was the Shogun, or chief landowner, and places in the govern¬ 
ment were given always to men of property, Hideyoshi and his 
suo^essors built up a social and poiiticaL system akin to the feudal 
system of the Western Middle Ages. Each man had hi$ lord; each 
lord his bodyguard of satfturnip keen brutal soldiers who oppressed 
the peasantry and safeguarded the “liberties^' of their musters. 

Europe was allowed access to Japan until 1636, but in that year 
the Wc$terd intruders, merchant and missionary alikc^ were expelled. 
Those unfortunate Japans who were caught corresponding with 
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foreigners or trying to leave the country were punished with death. 
Rewards were offered for information about Christian activiUes, and 
a stem persecution removed all tracesof the work of the missionaries, 
Japan found it easy to forget that the strength of her navy and her 
trade had been built up by the efforts of the En^hman, William 
Adams, who had once become Master of the Japanese Sect. 


CHAPTER 54 

RELIGIOUS FERMENT OF CHRISTENDOM 

The rapid success of Protestantisni was soon checked by the deter¬ 
mination of the CathoHc world to resist further inroads. The method 
adopted was dogmatic and missions^. The culture of the Renais¬ 
sance period, marked by increased licence in private life, and the 
materialist outlook of many of the Popes, had obscured the charac¬ 
teristic features of the Roman Church, At the Council of Trent, 
which dissolved in 1563, the cardinals, advised by ministers from the 
various Catholic sovereigns, refused to compromise over matters of 
doctrine. The Catholic Church once agpin achieved a fixity of belief, 
that has prevailed unquestioned to the present day. To spread the 
revived religion and emphasize the distinction between orthodoxy 
and heresy, art and music became the handmaids of the Church. 

The body chosen to preach Catholic doctrine in Protestant and 
heathen territory was the Company or Society of Jesus. Its founder 
was Ignatius Loyola, a Spanish noble of combative instincts. When 
recovering from a wound, he renounced soldiering for religion, and 
hobbled off to Paris University to study theology. There he met 
Faber and Xavier, who were later to share his missionary labours. 
The ascetic Loyola, fortified by the visions which accompanied his 
long fasts, saw that the Catholic Church needed purpose and blind 
obedience from those whose mission it was to regenerate her. 

INFLUENCE OF THE JESUITS 

He formed a group of missionaries in Paris, and by 1540, the 
moveiiient was strong enough to obtain the Papal blessing. The evils 
of the older monastic orders were avoided by giving the society a 
missionary character and organU^tion. Its members were constantly 
shifted from place to place, and thus conserved their enthusiasm. 
Where there were Jesuit monasteries, the Society was careful to uk 
them not as hermitages, but as centres for propaganda and schools 
for the young. The attempt to win Europe back to the CatboUc 
faith b know'O as ihe Counter-Reformation, 

The Jesuits earned hetred, because their fidchty to the Cliurch 
overrode their obligations to the state in which they lived. Since they 
proclaimed the infallibility and the omnipotence of the Roman 
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Ponds; I hey often refused obedience to heretical nilera, and even 
preached the duty of the ordinary Catholic to get rid of Protestant 
tyrants. Elizabeth of England aitcmpted to strike a middle path 
between extreme Calvinist and Catholic. Encouraged by Jesitit 
advisers^ Pope Pius V excommunicated the English Queen and aided 
Mary Queen of Scots, the heroine of the English Catholic comnmniQr. 
The murders of two French monarchs, Henry III and Henry IV, and 
that of William the Silent, Protestant champion of the Netberbnds, 
were committed by men filled with zeal for their own beliefs and 
possessed of a fanatical hatred for those who differed from them. 

SUCCESSES OF THE JESUITS 

In some countries the success of the Jesuits was immediate and 
permanent. Ireland, Hungary and the greater part of Poland were 
regained for the Roman faith. The dominions of the Austrian 
Habsburgs were riddled with Jesuit propaganda; priests penetrated 
into the universities, the schools, a nd the Court. They came disguised, 
ready to die for the sake of their cause, and followed a narrow pa^, 
intent only on saving souls and restoring the former Catholic unity 
of Europe. Persistence and burning faith captured the imagination 
of sovereigns as difTcrent as Henry IV of France, and Queen 
Christina of Sweden. 

Missionary activities in the new empires of Spain and Poitugd 
were monopolized by the Jesuits, to the disgust of other monastic 
orders who had opened the way. St. Francis Xavier and Nobile went 
to India, converting high-caste Brahmans and Untouchables alike. 
At the Mogul Court, the Emperor Ah bar Ustened carefully to the 
arguments of his CathoUc visitors, and strove to incorporate some 
of them in his new universal religion. The scholar Ricci visited 
China, and some of his followers even reached Japan, where in 1612 
they suffered k^n persecution from the ruling classes. 'Hie ancient 
and isolated Ethiopian Church sided with rebellious chiefs a^inst 
their monarch, who sympathized with Catholic doctrine and ritual. 

Wherever the Jesuits went, they carried tlieir lamps of faith, 
refusing surrender to heathendom and convinced that their endea* 
vours would eventually bear fruit. With religion, the Jesuits brought 
human sympathy; they regarded a Christian Indian or a converted 
Brahman as spiritually equal to any Western European. The kind¬ 
ness of the Catholic fathers to South Americans softened the harsh 
rule of Spanish imperialism. Their lot compared favourably with 
that of their cousins in North America. 

There was less missionary activity amon^ the sister Proiestani 
Churches: the Rod Indians in North America were too warlike and 
vigorous to accept Christianity and treat the newcomers p^cefully. 
Some of the more progressive divines from New En^and visited the 
wigwams to preach the gospel, whilst the Quakers of Pennsylvania 
hoped by their example to persuade the braves to lay down their 
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tomahawks. Bui for seveiat cenluries missionary ardour was damped 
by the habitual aloofness of the English, and by the Puritan sup¬ 
position that negroes and Indians were predestined to damnation. 

The division of Europe between Protestant and Catholic, and the 
further subdivision between the Proiestant followers of Luther and 
those of Calvin, made religious differences a matter of major political 
importance in the turmoil of the sirtecnlh and seventeenih centuries. 
Reli^on still provided the inflammable material for war and civil 
strife. Resurgent Cathoiicism, with its agents, the Holy Inquisition, 
the Society of Jesus, and the refonmed Papacy, gave a force and 
motive to Catholic rulers. 

the THKTY YEARS’ WAR 

In 1555, a compromise bad been arranged in Germany, by which 
the religion of any particular state was to be determined by that of its 
ruler. This solution held until Catholicism made its counter-attack. 
Ferdinand II, ruler of Austria and Holy Emperor, stifled I^oics- 
tantism within his own borders and wanted to enforce a similar 
pKjlicy on his neighbours. The discontent of the Bohemians, one of 
Austria's subject races, led Ferdinand to crush their resistance and 
depose their leader, Frederick, Count Palatine of the Rhine, in 1620. 
Papal support and the assistance of Catholic Bavaria, whose airoy 
was commanded by the famous Tilly, made Ferdinand the arbiter 
of Germany for much of the Thirty Years’ War. The King of Den¬ 
mark, who intervened in the Protestant favour, was defeated by the 
Austrian Comma nder, Walle nsteiu, who was a Czech of tolerant 
religions views, but possessed dictatorial ambitions which were to 
min not only his own career but the Austrian power is Germany, 

The War appeared to Wallenstein not as a reli^ous emsade, but 
as a political plan to gjve Austria the key-postdon in central Europe. 
By making Ferdinand's cause a danger to other powers, both 
Protestant and Catliolic, he broke the comparatively solid Catholic 
Front, Pope Urban Vfll himself became afraid of a Gennanized 
Italy; France, under Richelieu and Mazarin, was even prepared to 
aid the Protestant side^ so that French boundaries would be soured 
against Ferdinand's ambitions. The year 1629 marked the height of 
Austrian advance. There was no further opposition from the princes 
of the Empire; En^nd was at that lime preoccupied with her 
own troubles with her king and parliament at each other s throats. 

But a Protestant power was rising in the north of Europe. Sweden 
under the rule of Gustavus Adolphus of the energetic house of Vasa, 
repelled the attacks of Russia, Poland and Denmark. Protestant 
Europe looked to Gustavus, when Ferdinand IT tore up the Augsburg 
Charter of 1555, and ordered the restitution of German Church lands, 
which had been alienated to Protestant r^er$. Gustavus ^ticipat^ 
that a successful war i n Germ any would give him control ofthe Baltic, 
and reward his ambition and his piety at the same time. 
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*"The Lioti of the Norih"' seized his opportunity, when the Emperor 
dismissed Wallenstein. The Protestants were seething with dis¬ 
content at the Edict of Restitution, Gustavus ins-aded Gcntiany, and 
crushed the imperialist armies, restoring Lutheranism even in areas 
of Catholic settlement. He fell at the little of Liitzeu; buL though 
the Swedes were repulsed by Wallenstein, who had been received 
back into flavour, his intervention had restored the balance between 
the two groups of warring stales. 

Gustavus's death did not bring peace, for France still supported 
the Protestant cause, in the interests of her iradiHoualanti-Habsburg 
policy, desiring a weak Germany, so that she could advance to the 
Rhine, her "'natural" frontier. The desultory fighting dragged on till 
1643, when the Peace of Westphalia re-enacted the Augsburg decree, 
and made certain territorial rearrangements in favour of Sweden* 

Calvinism, which had not been recognized at Augsburg in 1555, 
was now admitted as one of the three German sects. The republic 
of the United Provinces of the Nctherland 5 ,i after almost a century of 
conflict, was declared by common consent to be independent; she 
had, in fact, freed herself from Spain as early as 1609. The war bad 
given opportunities to the larger German states, like Brandenburg, 
Saxony, and Bavaria, to expand their frontiers at the expense of the 
smaller. Sweden was recognized as being the principal Baltic power* 

RESULTS OF THE THIRTY YEARS^ WAR 

The Thirty Years^ war was brutal and callous, even by contem¬ 
porary standards. Mercenaries were gathered from the dreg^ of 
European society, and generals were too timid to control ihelr 
soldiers when a city was surrendered to them. Magdeburg, burnt to 
the ground after Tilly had captured it, is said to have lost twenty 
thousand of its population in one night. The armies encamped on the 
countryside and drained it of food and resources, paying no com- 
pensaUon. Germany suffered such an economic setback that for a 
century her rulers were nearly bankrupt. They sold their youth as 
soldiers to other countries, in order to pay for Court extravagance 
and for the quarrelsome diplomacy which marked tlte relations of 
German princes after the Peace of Westphalia. The English, in their 
Civil War, suffered the same expropriations from both sides, and 
farmers in some parts of the country banded together to resist the 
tyrannous demands of Cavaliers and Puritans. 

Neither Ferdinand the Catholic, nor Gustavus the Protestant, had 
prevailed. Where many soldiers were fighting for rcligton, others 
treated the war as a polilical game. The Jesuits failed to achieve 
their aim—a united Catholic Europe. France, diough o^lficially 
Cathobc, bad begun to pursue a line which led her into conflict with 
Catholic Austria. From Westphalia onwards, the Catholic Church 
becomes a spiritual entity, and religious forces no longer decide^ or 
even expect to decide, Intemslional questions* 
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Ip the Middl* Agies. the Christian world had been divided between 
the Orthodox Greek and the Roman Catholic Churches* The Pro¬ 
testant break-away from Rome iti the sixteenth century ranged 
Western Europe into two opposing camps, each claiming to be the 
true religion, with the right to persecute the other. A good Catholic 
could lo^cally treat the other side as heretical, for his Church had 
once been gsnerally accepted in the West as the only true Chiuch of 
Christ For a Protestant, it ought to have been exceedingly difficult 
to deny to his opponents the same freedom of belief that he himself 
claimed in breaking away from the Roman Church- 

A PERIOD OF RELIGIOUS INTOIERANCE 
Yet Lutheran proved as intolerant towards Calvinist, and Cal¬ 
vinist towards Anabaptist and Quaker, as the Church of Rome had 
been towards all of them. Calvin at Geneva punished those who 
refused to recogitmc his government; the Dutch Calvinist Church 
attacked Arminius, who threw doubts on the truth of predestination. 
Anglican Churchmen sent Jesuits to the gallows and Dissenters to 
the pillory and into exile. Necessity in face of a common danger 
brought rival sects together, and there could be seen in certain 
Protestant communities the glimmerings of a mutual tolerance, 
which were to become generally accepted. 

If the Catholic Church had allowed freedom of worship for those 
who preferred other communions, it would have admitted failure in 
its crusade to restore Catholic unity and authority. It therefore 
refused to make concessions, although events were to prove that 
European peace could only be realized by leaving untouched the 
existing line of religious ditferences. 

The attitude of the Catholics was further shown m the Jansemst 
question. Jansen was a Flemish theologian and Bishop of Ypres; 
he accepted the Calvinist doctrine of predestination and prefciTed 
the simple teachings of the early Fathers to the tortuous reasonings 
of later theologians. Hi! views were condemned, and attempts were 
made to embroil him in an argument as to whether he accepted Papal 
authority. Fortunately for the Jesuits, Louis XIV, under the influence 
of his morganatic wife, Madame de Malnienon, sided with the ortho* 
dox party against the Jansenists. The latter were forced into open 
heresy or into an insiiicere recantation. Once agajn, the Catholic 
Church had defeated differences within its own communion, prob¬ 
ably at the expense of spiritual progress. 

Political divisions and tbe quarrels of earthly rulers prevented the 
Catholic Church from acting as a harmonious whole. The Spaniar^ 
believed that they were the true sons of the Church; the Jesuits in 
Spain, whose power was very greaL bickered with the Italian moMS- 
tje and missionary orders. In such diffisrences the Jesuits held their 
around, since they were better organixed than their opponents and 
enjoyed the powerful support of Philip of Spain and Louis of Franct 
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A uniform Protestant faith would have been a contradictipn in 
itself. The aim of most Prolestant leaders was to e;stabltsh a aniform 
religion in the patiiouJar community where their optnioas held sway. 
Protestantism in opposition to a state, or to a religion that was not 
sympathetic, necessarUy had to preach mutual tokmlion amongst 
its own supporters. When in power, devotion to a particular state 
system and a policy of persecution marked the ILIogical outlook of 
Protestant thinkers and leaders. The justification for such persecu¬ 
tion could be founded only in the fervency with which they upheld 
their chosen faith and in the political necessities of the simaiion. 

POLTTiCAL ASPECTS OF PROTESTANnSNI 
John Knox, the prracher and agitator of the Scotch reformation 
(c. 1550^-70) in the sixteenth century, found himself in many an 
intellectual dilemnia, though he never admitted that he had been 
mistaken or that a change of circumstances had modified h\s policy^ 
When in exile at Geneva, he had described the Andean settlement 
a ^^mingle-mangle**: for he detested the compromise of the Tudor 
reformers. Knox treated the Catholic queen-dowager of Scotland 
and her daughter, Mary Stuart, as wicked women, de^rving of 
assassination. Yet as a Calvinist, he was supposed to believe in the 
omnipotence of magistrates, even though they might be appointed 
by Catholic sovereigns. 

After the victory of the rapacious Scots nobles over the monarchy^ 
and of the reforming parly over the Catholics^ Knox had to modify 
his attitude. His attacks on Queen Elizabeth of England, who was 
the hope of all the Protestants in Europe, were resented not only by 
his Scottish followers but by the Calvinist Church at Geneva. These 
Protestants had to think in terms of political rcahty, and Elizabeth, 
holding the balance between France and Spain, aiding Huguenot 
rebels in Frartce and Dutch rebels against Spain, was too importnnt 
to antagonize. Knox saw a Presbyterian Church established in his 
Scotland. It recognized his theocratic views in theory, but ^ve 
undue weight to the power and pretensions of the Scots nobility^ 
Nowhere* except in Geneva and in a few of the Puritan colonics in 
America, did pure Calvinism, with its idcus of government by priest 
and lay-elders, obtain fdl recognition. 

Where the religious settlement, as in England, was the result of 
political] considerations, the policy of the monarch was to establish 
uniformity with a wide sphere of comprehension. Those who refused 
to come in were persecuted, but not until Charles Fs reign did Arch¬ 
bishop Laud attempt to sexure complete submissfon to his narrow 
policy of unity through uniformity of rituaL 
In France, the political and social power of the Protcslunt Hugue^ 
not minority had forced the weak government of Heniy lU and the 
sympiathetic government of Henry TV to giant concessions* These 
included freedom of worship* and the Huguenots were given the 
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right to control certain fortified towns and equip a private army. As 
the French monarchy became more powerful, these exceptional 
privileges of the Huguenots were withdrawn; but it was not until 
1685 that Louis XIV took the final step, revocation of Henry IV’s 
Edict of Nantes, in an effort to bring the Huguenots completely 
within the Catholic fold* 

Progress towards religious liberty was not carried on by the 
Lutherans or Calvinists, who were merely trying to substitute a 
Protestant for a Catholic system. Real tolerance, however, was 
preached with sincerity by the minor Protestant sects, who had one 
common featured dislike of Church dignitaries and of centralized 
control* The true Church did not appear to them in the guise of 
Catholicism, Lutheranism or Calvinist Pfesbytexanisin* The true 
Church was primarily a small and local gathering of sincere believers, 
under the guidance of elders and pastors elected by the congregation. 
These sectaries were known as Independents in England; they hoped 
that, by a process simpli^ng Church government, they would avoid 
the trammels of state interference and persecution. 


THE DTSSENTEKS 

Some of the earliest Independents were to be found id scattered 
communities io eastern Europe. They were the followers of Swinus, 
who believed in the efficacy of Christian doctrine, but denied divinity 
to Christ* In HoUand, Anabaptists and Independents formed 
societies, and their ideas of organization spread to England* The 
hej'day of Independency—or Congregationalism, as it latCT came to 
be called—appealed during the English Commonwealth from 1650 
to 1660. when the Protector, Oliver Cromwell, ^ve it his sympathy 
and cnooutagement. Cromwell disliked Calvinism of the Scottish 
type, as much as he disliked Anglicanism with its bench of bishop* 

But the coitfitry was not ripe for toleration; most people hated me 
Puritan habits of worship and their mournful outlook on life. In 
1660, Charles II was restored and the Church of England re-assumed 
its forrnirr power. The sectaries^ or Dissenters^ were petsecut^ 
Chancellor aarendon produced his famous Code, which removed 
Dissenters from Church livings and the teaching profession. They 
were not allowed to build convenlicles or chapels witnin a ave-mile 
radius of chartered boroughs- Later they were forbidden to ^^ter 
government service or sit in Parliaments unless they had tahen 
communion according to the Anglican rite. Some Dissenters co^ 
formed; others waited for happier times, when they wool 
allowed to worship as they liked. They engaged m industry and com- 
merce, where ihcif thrift and grit helped them to mass ^ ^ 
gain business experience in a community which denied them religio^ 
and political freedom. Roger Williams, who founded the colony of 
Rhode Island in America, would not allow any rehgious bs^iers 
between his colonists; Jews were able to acquire full citizenship. 
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Generally the period brought persecution to Jewish cacnmunitics. 
The Inquisition had ousted most Jews from Spain and lu!y, and they 
drifted to the ecortomicaNy backward areas of central and eastern 
Europe^ where they were tolerated by their Polish and Turkish over^ 
lords. Else where j the Ghetto system, which had origiiiated in Vcnitc, 
confined them to a narrow quarter of the city^ where they livcd+ 
Outside the Ghetto^ Jews were compelled to wear a distinctive badge. 
In Germany the system of repres$]Ott was enforced with brutal harsh¬ 
ness. Most of western Huro£^ was closed to the Jews^ untit Holland 
and England raised the ban in the seventeenth century and profited 
by the energy and enterprise of the newcomers. 

Towards the end of the century* Europe seemed to be returning to 
the dark days of repression^ But the spirit of the age no longer 
favoured savage and nntbinkiriig persecution. New advances had 
been made in science and philosophy. The welfare of the state 
demanded e^p^iency in religious policyi so that all sections of the 
community might contribute their share to the common cause, 
[n these circumstances Protestantism and Catholicism relapsed into 
a lethargy^ which marked the beginning of the Age of Reason. 

SCIENTIFIC METHODS OF THOUGHT 

Attempts w'cre made to combine the new discoveries with current 
theological views, with the result that theology suffcFpd^ Political 
thinkers were advocating [oiemtionp on the grounds that it would 
aid the state and the general welfare of the people. The Englishman 
Locke, the Frenchmen Bayle nod Descartes* and the Dutchman 
Spinoza, admitted that revebtion and Che doctrines of rehgious 
infaJlibiliiy should be tested in the light of reason, and if reason 
contradicted revelation,^ reason must prevail. Even the miraeles 
described in the Bible were subjected in argument. In fact^ the intd- 
lectuai world of the West was questioning the bases of its religious 
beliefs' scepticism wa$ becoming a fashion amongst the wdJ-t^o; 
literature and art were being divorced from the wofship and praise of 
God. The mass of the people, who rernained outside the world of 
culture and learning, adhered to their undent beliefs: for them* 
religion siili appealed to ihc emorionsv The first half of the seven¬ 
teenth century had been a fanatical age; in the second half men 
became readier to study their opponents* point of view. 

There hud been little advance in science and mathematics since the 
first century A.D., until ibe new age of expansioD stimulated man's 
inventiveness. Discoverers demanded new and accurate maps, and 
mathematical and nautical instruments. Business men wanted calcu¬ 
lators and efficient methods of book-keeping. Unfortunatety* 
advance was slow* for this period was prinuuHy an age of philosophy^ 
It was difficult to detach science the study of fact, from philosophy, 
the study of theory. Inventions of a piacticuL nature were few* and 
were confined to revising and developing ideas known to the Greeks^ 
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Chemislry, ihe hobb^/ of dasJiing Prince Rupert^ the Roy^bt 
pvaify f-CAdcr in the Eoglbh CiviJ War^ became a subject of great 
interest. OLher arbtocraU, like Robert Boyle^ mode important dis¬ 
coveries and enunciated new laws of matter. The old preoccupadoo 
with attempts to make gold out of baser substances no longer con¬ 
tinued. Gases were distinguished froni air and vapours. The balance 
was being used to check caLcuJatjons, The study of mathemaUcs 
and the passion for coUeedng factSp which espedalLy marked this 
age* led to interesting developments as in ctock-niaking. The micro- 
^pc and Galileo's telescope provided the means, the one for dis¬ 
covering biological details, the other for understanding the relations 
of sun^ earth and other planets. Biology, howtveri was compLeteLy 
stultihcd by the rardy-questioned bdief in uon-evoluiionary creatiorL 

GALILEO, ISAAC NEWTON, AND WltXlAM MARVEY 

Modern astronomy was born in this age. Copernicus hsd su gg^ted 
that the planets revolve round the $un and that the earth turns on its 
own axis. Galileo, who died in t642p used the skill nf an optician to 
make a telescope and prove the statements of Copernicus by direct 
observation^ He not only tested scientific hypotheses, but by working 
from actual experimeutSp he made the path of Aiiurc scientists much 
easier, suggesting methods of a surer character than the superstitions 
of the pasu The dead weight of Catholic tradiuou and conservatism 
prevented Galileo from receiving the rewards due to an origina] 
thinker. He was forced by Pope Urban Vfll not only to admit that he 
might be wrong, but to abjure in public bis faith in the Copemicau 
lystera. Advanced age and the threat of tenure proved too strong 
for human frailty, and Galileo spent his remaining years in retire¬ 
ment—^ viciim of religious dogmatism, which frustrated the search 
for impartial knowledge. With simibr stubbornness, many pheno 
mena, such as cometSp plagues and disease, were regarded as God* 
scnt,and notes logical results of certain causes^ the discovery of which 
would lead mankind to a more optimistic view of Life. 

Isaac Newton^ who was bom in 1642, used the discoveries of 
Coperriicus and Galileo, and the more recent work of Kepler and 
Hailey^ to prove that the spacing and the motion of the heavens were 
due to a taw of gravitation. His knowledge of mathematics allowcdi 
him to discover and to prove the scientific principle of gravitatiou, 
which he had noticed when an apple fell off a tree in his orchard. 
Galileo, trained in less exact sciences, had wondered why substances 
of unequal weight fell with the ^me rapidity from the top of the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa. 

The development of medical knowledge was not so revolutionary 
as some discoveries suggested. Paracelsus tried to persuade chemists 
to turn from alchemy and use their talents in the dispensiug of 
medicines. The universities still studied the old Greek and medieval 
doctors, and refused to adopt experimental and inductive methods. 
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Oillstde the established medical schools^ a few men of talent and in¬ 
genuity gathered at Gn^hain C<jnege (femnded in 1596 in London for 
lectures of scienlLGc Interest), and established a dissecting school. 
A pleotiful supply of corpses from Tyburn gallows allowed these 
amateurs to develop the anatomical theories of the Fleming Vesalius. 

The Royal Society^, founded by Charles II ‘‘for improving Natural 
Know|edge'\ co-ordinated the^ early experiments, and went on to 
practise vhi&wtion of a crude nature, ajid atiempt blood transfusion. 
These scholars, who counted Wren^ the architect, and Newton, the 
maihematiciam amongst thetr numbers, corresponded with con¬ 
tinental thinkers, published treatises^ and equipped a museum in 
London and an observatory at Greenwich. William Harvey won a 
European reputation in 1628 when he published his work on the 
circulation of the blood—a tremendous discovery, which led to a 
truer conception of the piart played by diet and exercise in the pre- 
ventjoa of disease. Although of general interests researches were of 
little immediate practical value in the developtncni of medicine. 

SCIENCE AND REUt^IOUS BEUEF 

Most scieDtists were mathematicians and not practical inventors. 
There was very Little Industrial devnelopment. The medieval ideal of a 
general education was sufficieutly strong to interest mathematicians 
in theology and physicians in politics. Descartes emphasized the 
supremacy of science, and suggested that the universe was subject to 
mechanical laws. He ignored the contradictions of theological and 
materialist theories about the origin of the universe, and much of his 
thought was wasted and proved sterile, in ati age when authority was 
stm superior to scientihe proof. Spinoza taclded the question of 
man's relation to God, exciting ridicule and opposition. Pascal, not 
so daring, preferred to seek refuge in the doctrine of the helplessnffis 
of the thinker who had no religious faith. Belief in God, which to 
Pascal meant obedience to the Catholic Church, provided an anchor 
for the rudderless soul. 

Important as were these steps towards freedom of thought and the 
recognition of science as a means to the better human understanding 
of creation, they were unimportant in ordinary educational and 
social life. The tendency was for the cultured to scoff rather than to 
argue. The Churches defended themselves as best they could. The 
mass of the people remained true to their traditional beliefs. Witch¬ 
burning, advocated by Catholics and Protestants alike, became rarer 
with the growth of a more educated and sceptical rnagistmey. 
RcUgion, not yet completely freed from superstition, provide solace 
to thousands, and gave them some idea of Ihe meaning of the uni¬ 
verse. Keii-fire, to many, betokened the punishmeut of sin; the 
wraih and providence of God were as potent as ever. The Catholic 
peasant bent his head at vespers. The Protestant read his Bible* 
titasuring it as the Word of the Lord. 
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The ability and culture of James I’s dilines in their translation of 
the scriptures into homely English language, had proiided a simple 
textbook of coriduct and belie F, understandiible by gendetnan and 
labourer alike. Conversation^ especially among the more devout, 
was coloured by biblical phraseology; Ptirfcan children were named 
after Old IcstameDt heroes. Lack of educatioiip and the patronage 
of their beiicrs, prevemed the lower classes from assimilaLing the 
accpiki$m and freethinkiiig common in intellectital circles. Society 
remained siauc, and the doctrines of predestination and saivatioit 
by good works suited agricultural communities accustomed to the 
faults m and rhe beauty of the countryside. 

True belief, sincere and zealous, was found amongst the poor and 
bumble and created a bulwark against atheism and agnosticism. The 
Catholic St. Tericsa added a mystic touch to her Church which had 
so often placed doc^e before revelation. The Quieiists in the 
Catholic world were like the Quaker followers of George Fox; they 
claimed direct contact with God, Among the German Protestants, 
hymn-writing and singingp which spread to England, gave an oppor- 
tuni^ to the ordinary church or chapel-goer to take part in divine 
service. John Bunyan, the tinker and preacher of Bedford, wrote his 
Filgrun'j Progress in gaof w here he was imprisoned for hb beliefs, 
Bunyan had read and re-read hJs Bible^ and Christian's journey from 
this world to the next was described in Biblical Language and illus¬ 
trated by numerous texts. In an age that continued to ferment w^ith 
Christian ideas and beliefs, it would be wrong to emphasize unduly 
the intellectual quarrds between philosophers and theologians. 


CHAPTER 55 

SOaAL LIFE IN EUROPE 

Many changes divided ihc sixteenth and seventeenth centuries from 
the Middle Ages—the growth of capitalistic commerce* the founda¬ 
tion of ooionieSp the rise of sovereigri states, and the break-up of the 
spiritual monopoly of the Catholic Church in the West. The social 
institutions and economy of Europe remained remarkably indilTerenl 
to these new factors in human development. Feudalism, or the theory 
that pohucal and military duties arose out of land-tenure, bad been 
broken by the Tudors, the Bourbons, and the Habsburgs, 

Yet wealth still lay in land, rather than in chattels and bank 
accounts. Towns, the natand centres for political and commercial 
organuBtion, though growing m ske and opuieaoe, retained in many 
ways a provincial outlook which reflected local agricultural interests. 
The younger sous of the aristocracy, however, were mcreasingly 
turning apprendoe to merchants, whilst commercial magnates not 
infrequeuriy sought to spend their petirement as country squires. 

V (B.w.) 
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We must not e^iaggcrate the changes that oceurrct! in tti« economic 
habits of Europe* nor assume that Western Europe turned completely 
to shopkeeping. Uni versa] trade was only in course of development 
and industnal activity was the concern of the future. Mankind^ 
Looking forward and becoming more critical of the past, was still 
bound to many of the old accepted mercantiJe ideas and institutionSp 
Only the Industriat Revolution could break the hnal bond with the 
past and introduce an epoch fully as important a$ that of the coming 
of Christianity and Islam in the development of mankind. 

EVERYBAY LIFE IN Wi:STERN EUBOFE 

Western Europe had progressed so rapidly by the time of Louis 
XIY and Charles II that a mao of the present day would have found 
it comparatively simple to sink himself into the life and customs of 
that period. He might have felt that the petty tyranny of the upper 
dosses was unbearable* but in the company of ordinary folk he 
would have discovered tastes and conversation very much like the 
topics discussed in the living-rooms and bar-parlours of to-day^ In 
an age not yet marked by the drabneas and class disputes of the 
Industrial Revolution* he would have found an amadng colourfuL 
ness in dress and fumilurc that is not so noticeable to-day^ The lack 
of sanitaiy precautions^ however^ might have offended his nose. 

By the end of the seventeenth ccnttiry, European habits were much 
more akin to those of the present day than at any dme since the 
Roman Empire. This advance was unparalleled elsewhere in the 
world, for most of Afrita remained barbarous, and ibe East—Turkey, 
Persia, India, China and Japan—kept conservatively to the path of 
centuries-old customs. 

Bsewhere the distinct features of Spanish* French and Dutch 
civilization will have been noted. It remains to consider the life led 
by normal Englishmen ofthe period. Social life tscomplex and varied. 
At no single date in the history of mankind is it possible to draw a 
completely fair picture of man's life on the ^obe. Social life varies 
from one kingdom to another* from one province to another in the 
same kingdom. England perhaps had progres^ further than her 
neighbours In this period. She was now a principal actor on the 
world's stage. 

French culture was to rccct\« mortal blows during the French 
Revolution of 1789. The Dutch bourgeois, after teaching the English 
the new commercial methods and momls of the age, were to sink to 
a minor place. Spain had already begun to drift, clinging to a social 
system which was suitable to the sUtcenih century but worthless in 
face of the economic struggles of the period. Germany, laid waste by 
the rcLigious struggles which culminated in the Thirty Years' War, 
contributed Uttlc to European culture. Russia ap^ the West, 
America provided a playground for adventurous Spaniards and 
EngLishoien, bent on destroying uative civilizations. 
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England alone among the stirring powers of Western Europe can 
claim that her civilizatkrii was Inextricably woven into the history of 
her great expansion* both at hoine and abroad, during the significant 
events of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Outside the thief towns* London, Paris* Rome and Vienna^ social 
life continued along grooves marked out by ancient custom. Each 
village possessed its squire, its seigneur* its Freiherr, the patron of 
village activillcs and the most important Landlords Where* as in 
England* the divine right of kings and centralized administration had 
been criticized by the independent country gentry* the squire, as 
justice of the pea.ee* acted as local delefte of the govemment* exe¬ 
cuting laws that favoured his Interests and Ignortog those that did 
not In France, the power of the monarch had been sulficienfiy great 
to make the gentry politically incapable of protest. But socid pres¬ 
tige was a powerful weapon in the hatiils of the aristocracy. 

The coiuinental countries refused their peasantry the one con¬ 
cession which* if granted, would have marked this period clearly 
from that of the preceding feudal age. Emancipation would have 
given the serf the right to be free, to go hither and thither* to bargain 
for just wages* even to leave the countryside for employment else¬ 
where. By ignoring the just claims of the agricultural masses, the 
governments of Europe were providing combustible material for 
future revolutions. In France* many of the serfs had saved sufficient 
money to buy small farms from their master^ but this did not enable 
the pcasaritry to escape the old feudal ctaims and lines. 

In England* the villem or serf had succeeded in ridding himself of 
many of the most degrading burdens that had niarkcd his former 
status. Yet this emancipation was not as complete In practice as in 
theory. The conservative gentry managed to retain their hold on 
Iheix tenants and labourers by a policy of paternal despotism. 

LMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURE 

Agriculture remained a matter of primary concern for statesman 
and reformer. An Act of Elizabeth's reign* passed to maintain hus¬ 
bandry and tillage* began with the preamble , . the strength and 
flourishing estate of this kingdom hath been always and is greatly 
upheld and advanced by the maintenance of the plough and tillage'". 
The fear of poor banests and malnutrition among the bulk of the 
population was refiected in the altitude of economic pamphleteers of 
the period. Defence required mon-power* and as the militin was 
recruited from those working on the land, any distress in the country¬ 
side would react upon the nation's fortunes in the time of war. 
Furthermore, though commerce was spreading Jls tentacles far and 
wide* the bulk of naiional wealth was still to be found in a^culture. 

Sir W. Petty, one of the first English statisticians, estimated that 
the land in 1663 gave 144 millions and merchandise 31 millions to a 
total national weath of 250 million pounds. Land in that day was the 
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only plt-cdgcd security, because speculation in trade was a risk that 
comparatively few atteinpted. The goveTning class, whether rem¬ 
nants of the feudal aristocracy, or country gentry whose formeLf 
commercial success had aJJowed them to buy up the fat acres of the 
abbeys and priories in the reign of Henry YlII, were primarily 
interested in their rents. Good crops meant higher rents and, equally 
important, increased tithes. 

The stimulus given to trade and industry aOected agricultune, 
which is always slow to react to new methods and new infliiences. 
During the Middle Ages, there had been a certain amount of pro¬ 
gress in cultivation, but this was necessarily Limited whilst iand was 
still ploughed, sown* and harvested according to timeworn formulas* 

The fifteenth century, howoer, had seen an increased demand 
from Handers and from our own EnElisb clothiers for wool Land- 
owners soon saw that, by decreasing costs and revoLutionizing agri¬ 
cultural methods, they would not only be able to produce the accus¬ 
tomed amouot of coirti but large areas formerly arable would be 
turned Into pasture for sheep, with an increase in wool production. 

LAND ENCLOSURE AND FTS RESULTS 

This could only be done by reducing the wastage of time, material 
and labour that was inherent in the old scattered strip system of the 
oominoTi fields. Enterprising farmers would urge their neighbours to 
possess their own enclosed crofts, properly hedged and marked otf, 
and no longer subject to customaty rules of cultivation. The com¬ 
mon fields were first tackled, but the heaths and the mcadowbnd 
which each village possessed for feeding thecatUo* swine, sheep, and 
geese of the inhabitants, were, on ihc whole, left undisturbed until 
the eighteenth century* 

The economic arguments of the w'ould-be enclosers were difficult 
to contradict; the law of necessity was successfully invoked fay men of 
foresight who saw that n primitive agriculture could uoi satisfy an 
expanding and increasingly commercml England. In an age when, 
socially and politically, the ordinary villager retained many of his 
former feudal disabilities, it was difficult for him to compete with the 
greater rapacity and power of the squire and other Importanl local 
landlords. The best land naturally fell to the lot of the more influen¬ 
tial. Where tbeencLosed land was converted into pasture, dc$iilution 
appeared, as agricultural labourers were no longer wanted. 

Many of the dispossessed oflered themselves to their more success¬ 
ful nei^hours as day- or year-kbourcis^ but thb proved of litUe 
uvailt since the supply of labour was greater than the demand. 
Elizabeth and her advisers encouraged the custom, for they wera 
akrnicd at the growing numbers of vagabonds and out-of-works. 

Although the amount of corn-land was reduced, there docs not 
seem to have been any lack of food. Some years were bad, but, on 
the whole, England was sufficiently well fed, with a surplus that could 
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be exported to other countries. New crops—turnips and potatoes— 
were raised* Marshy districts like the Fens were drained with the aid 
of ptimp-en^Ties and windmills conslruded on more efficient lines* 
The best breeds of sheep were sent from the Dorset downs to the 
Midland counties, from which their wool was despatched to the 
clothing districts of the south-west* The farmer who owned arable 
as well as pasture, fed bis sheep and manured his fields by folding 
his flocks on ploughed and harv-ested land. With such mai^-cUous 
opportunities* many of the gentry, no longer interested in military 
activities, became absorbed in rural pursuits and ihcir estates. 



DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE IN ENGLAND 

tn the sixteenth and snestcrath ccniyriea ihe prospcnly of Eri^knd and Wa]« 
rapidly Increased, ihc main centnes of trade and production peinK shown a^vc. 
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A mare reinarkabk development in this period was a tef^deocy for 
some areas, because ifiey possessed cither a suitable climate or good 
communications, to concentrate on producing some one thing in 
suQicIeiit quantities to allow of its being sold to other districts, Thii 
development is referred to by economists as “spccialmdoa”—^it 
marked a break in the old medieval tradition that each village should 
be self-sufficicjit and dependent almost entirely on its own products. 

LONDON BECOMES A GREAT CENTRE OF TRADE 
Now that the barriers between district and district were breaking 
down, it was possible for London to grow and develop her commerce, 
knowing that her food-supply would be secure. No longer did she 
depend for bread on the fields that surrounded her waHs. The Lon^ 
don of 1550 was not much larger than medieval or even Roman 
London. The capital by 1700 had grown beyond its walls, stretching 
eastwards down river to Deptford, westwards joining with West¬ 
minster and creeping towards Hyde Park. The main roads were 
becoming ribbons of inns, market-gardens and houses. VLUages like 
St* Ciles-ln-thc-Fields and St, Marti ns-in-the-Fields, bad lost their 
rural significance. Fear of plague, fire, famine and riot had forio^ 
Elizabeth's Privy Council to take measures to stem the growth, but 
these efforts failed* The population of England in the second half of 
the seventeenth century was variously estimated from 5 to 7 mUlLons; 
of these one-tenth lived in London, which was presumed to comer 
four-fifths of the foreign trade of the country. The increase in 
and population of London was the result of economic forces beyond 
government control. After the famous Fire of 1566^ there was less 
need to control building; old timber was replaced by new brick, 
which proved healthier and more fireproof* 

London could not feed and clothe herself. She became an entrep5t 
of foreign and provincial products. DefoCp throughout his tour of 
England and Wales in 1720, frequently noted “how tMs whole king^ 
dom, as well the people* as the land* and even the sea* in every part of 
it, are employ'd to furnish something, and 1 may add, the best of 
everything to supply the city of London with provisions"^ In return, 
“London, which sucks the vitab of trade in this isbnd to itsdr\ was 
reducing the famous fairs throughout the land to insignificance, 
depriving the ports of the southern and eastern coasts of much of the 
trade they had formerly enjoyed. In days before cold storage was 
known, fresh meat for the metropolis was obtained by drovers taking 
sheep from the grassy uplands* across England by grass tracks, right 
into the heart of London itself to be slaughtered in Cheapsidc. 
Even turkeys and geese waddled slowly southwards, starting in early 
autumn, so as to be in time for Christmas festiviries. 

The most localized and specialized industry of all was the clothing 
manufacture. Guild restrkrions iu the chief towns in the Middle Ages 
had kept up pricti to a hnilt which benefiied master and joumeyrmn 
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alike, and supervised the quality of materials and workmanship in 
the inierests of the consniner. From the social standpoint, there was 
little to criticiac in ibis artangetnent. Every apprentice became a 
journeyniaij: ev'Cry journeyman with thrift, skill* and patience could 
become a master. This sunny period did not last long. 

By 1550. Lhe Guilds had fallen into the hands of commercial capU 
talists, interested not in the ^"mystery"" of the craft* but in its pploita- 
tion. They weakened the Guilds, which were called Companies in the 
sixteenth century, by spreading their enterprises into the country¬ 
side* beyond the iiinils of guild regulation. Here, cheap labour and 
lack of organization among the workers ^vc the capitalbt an 
opponuniry to strengthen his control over industfy and to usurp 
functions which had hitherto been subject to the mutual co-opera- 
Uon of master and workman. In the West Riding of Yorkshire* 
in the tillages around Norwich* along the Suffolk-Essex border* and 
in the huge area covering Gloucestershire* Wiltshire and part of 
Somerset* clothing districts were already in existence. With the 
coming of the merchant-capitalist, these areas produced most of 
England^'s cloth, whilst the town Guilds became mere anachronisms. 

^*DOMESTI(7' LNDUSTRY 

The industrial system of this period has been given the name 
^'domestic”* because articles were manufactured in the home and not 
in factories. The capitalist or his travelling agent would buy wool in 
London or at one of the fairs at Stourbridge, Cirencester or Tetbury* 
and pass it on to spinners, who were generally villagers trying to eke 
out a livelihood iit addition to their own gardening and cowkeeping. 
Women And children did most of the spinning; they worked at the 
wheel whilst the men were in the llelds. The yarn collected from the 
spinner would be redistributed to the weaver. Some of these weavers 
might be able to work independently of the trader* but the difficulty 
of acquiring machinery and a cheap and regular supply of yam 
became increasingly greater as the years tossed. The weavers 
generally worked in their own houses, although in the north there 
were signs of something approaching a factory systein- Looms would 
be hired from the trader-employer who pdd the weavers piet^rate 
wages, minus fines for waste and charges for use of the tnachinrery. 

This system was capitalist in the sense that the weaver was paid 
for his labour and had no share in the profits from the sale of his 
manufactures. The loss of self-respect and of economic independence 
made the existing division of classes wider than before. As finance 
began to play a more important part in industry* we can already see^ 
in embryo* a society where one section possessed the power to tap 
markets* to control the insimments of production and to employ 
labour, whilst the mass of the people were unable to rise from the 
position of wsgManaers. It was money-power, and not skill in the 
craft, which determined the relationship between the two classes. 
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Tb« ifi^tiufacture of Jecc, stockings, and even shoes came under the 
same Influences. The Tudor governinent:, fearing (hat social unrest 
would follow the enclosure of land and the break-up of the Guild 
system^ attempted to replace the latter by state legislation. But the 
government proved more succe^fid in regulating foreign commerce 
than in establishing just wages and conditions at home for English 
labourers and weavers. Some crafts remained safe from capitalist 
control, because they demanded such a degree of skill in their exercise 
that it was very diffiouit to exploit the craftsmen. Other industries 
were so localized that they seemed to escape the notice of the capitalist 
entrepreneur who might have been expected to exploit them. 

INDUSTRY. TRADE. AND COMMUNICATIONS 

At the lower end of the scale, the less skilled and most dangerous 
occupations were left entirely in the hands of individual employers 
who treated their workmen as they thought fit. Quarrymen and 
miners, working in conditions and for pay that indicated their servile 
origiu* escaped the attention of legislator and humanitarian, although 
travellers in their diaries often remarked on the disgusting conditions 
that existed in the lead-mines and other underground Industries. 

Most of the coal areas of to-day were known in the seventeenth 
century and the coal trade was sufficiently brisk to serve most of the 
counties of England. In spite of repeated efforts no one had yet 
discovered how to use coal to extract iron from iron ore. Instead 
charcoal, burnt from the forests of the Weald, was used^ and its 
production gave the counties of Kent, Surrey and Sussex an indus¬ 
trial appearance which they no longer possess. Semo enterprising 
industrialists, realiriog that England's forests were rapidly dwindling, 
attempted to tap the Yorkshire streams for watef-power, but the real 
fniit of their inventiveness was not to be obtained until the middle 
of the eighteenth century. 

A difficulty which escaped contemporary notice, except that of 
travellers, was the lack of rapid and efficient communications, in an 
age when trade was inetcasing and business life becoming very com¬ 
plex. The newspaper, which bad already appeared in the early 
seventeenth century in the form of periodical news-summaries issued 
at the trading centres of Frarnkfurt, Antwerp and Venice, had begun 
to take shape in England by 1665, when the tsi-wcekiy Oxf^d Gazette 
was published. Known later 3$ the Landon Gazette^ it was soon 
followed by a succession of reviews and advertisers which were sold 
in the coBFtc-houses of Queen Anne^s rdgn. Some of these, like 
iJoyd'^s News in 1690^ contained business information which aided 
commercial transactions. A certain number of pages of Houghton’s 
Catlecdons far the Improvement of Husbandry wid Trade were devoted 
to quotations of share prices in the various joint-stock companies. 
The personal touch In business dealings was stUl important and in 
the coffee-housest taverns and Exchanges of London, men inet to 
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clinch bargaiTis which would b^xve been deliiyed and misnepresented 
if done from a distance. A postal system had been estabUshed in the 
reign of Charles L London was able to obtain the prL%'ilege of a 
penny post in 

ROADS AND RrVER-WAYS 

A postal system might have been expected to stimulate the upkeep 
of the main roads across England, but little heed was paid by the 
government to travellers^ complaints. Tlie roads were tn the care of 
the local justices of the peace, who could use compulsory parish 
labour for their repair Whereas France, with its love for centralisa¬ 
tion, had appoint^ a surveyor for roa-ds and bridges as early as 
159^1 the concerted effort in England to keep long stretches of 
road in regular repair was made not by Whitehall, but by energetic 
gcnliemen living near the roads and interested in their upkeep. In 
1706, a turnpike trust was formed, composed of local notabilities 
who supervi^ the erection of toll-gates^ the coUection of tolLs^ and 
the use of these funds in repairing part of the Holyhead Road. 
Ekifoc gives a list of tolb for tumplfced roads in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century which reads as follows: ^'"a horse a penny^ a 
coach three pence, a cart four pence, at some six pence to eight pence, 
a waggon six pence, in some a shilling, and the like; cattle pay by the 
seorci or by the head, iti some places more, In some tess^\ 

Coaches had been introduced in 1572; they were very commodi¬ 
ous, but were open at the sides. The seventeenth century saw not only 
the use of coaches for carrying the post and for passengers; there 
was also an increase in the number of privalely-owncd ^'ehariots*\ 
which were frail boxes made of wood and leather perched upKon a 
delicate ch^is^ The witty diarist Pepys* who held a post at the 
Admiralty, bought his own chariot and took his wife for airings in it; 
in 1660p the possession of such a vehicle was, a necessary condition 
of gentility. Difhculties on the road were not cornplekly overcome, 
for Local acts of Parliament dealt only with sections of the trunk- 
roads, whilst the rbk of coaches breaking down on the way combined 
with footpads who frequented lonely stretches of road to make the 
traveller's life one of surprise and discomfort. 

Rivers were deepened here and there, as ships became larger and 
the volume of trade increased. Holland and France proved more 
enterprbing than England* Holland showed how iti a low-lying 
country an effKtive system of canals could set nature at bay and 
enrich trade and agriculture. In France^ under the rule of RicheHeu 
and Colbert^ the rivers Seine, Loire^ Rhdne and Garonne, were con¬ 
nected by canals, along which the proprietors of the French vine¬ 
yards transported their wines. England, with her comparatively long 
coastline and wide river estuaries, preferred to develop a system of 
coastal trade, which possessed the advantage of allowing goods to 
reach London without having to use internal river-ways and roads. 
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The enclosure movement* with the consequent convcrsioti of mtich 
arable land inta pasture* and the growing capitalist coEtrol of the 
clothing induslry, led to an increase in unemployment and indigence 
which could no longer be left, as In the Middle Ages, to the care of 
the Church. The breaking up and sectilarization of monastic lands 
deprived England of its first unemployment fund. Unless individuals 
continued wholesale charity* as the Church bad formerly done, the 
state was forced to remain the sole guardian of the landless, the work- 
Jess, and id addition those persons who were mtentionally idle. 

EFFORTS TO AIXEVUTE POVERTY 

The state was slow to realize the obligation that lay upon its shoul¬ 
ders to take care of the more unfortunate members of the community. 
In Henry VIlFs reign, the bishops had ordered collections to be made 
in the churches; certain towns levied compulsory rates to be used to 
setting the able unemployed to work and in relieving the sick and 
aged. In 1601, a nation-wide scheme was produced by Parliament, 
This act compelled the local gentry as justices to appoint overseers 
of the poor and to make all property-owners pay contributions which 
were known as poor-rates. Charles I showed a humane regard for his 
poorer subjects, whereas Puritan harshness held unemployment to be 
a judgment for individual sin. 

The parsimony of the local squires made the English system of 
poor relief a baLT-heaned and barely successful solution for a pcr« 
manent social distress. Local rates* then as now,* were regarded as 
evils to be lessened, rather than as means to effect a jus ter distribu¬ 
tion of unequal incomes. So afraid were the justices that newcomers 
to their parish might* in the event of sickness or unemployment, 
become a charge on the poor rate* that in 1662, by Act of Parliament;^ 
each labourer was declared to have a “settlement"—that is, a parisb 
in which he was bom or apprenticed* and to which he had to reium 
if the justices thought 

Another evil arising from this crude attempt to relieve the poor 
was the lack of classification. The aged sick received food, clothing 
and fuel in their own homes. The orphan was apprenticed, and in 
some enlightened towns* he might even be gtveii a smattering of 
schooling. But* among the unemployed, the idle were mi?ied up with 
those who were ready to find and accept work* Both types were 
liable to be whipped as va^bonds; both could be forced into a 
"house of correction" (an early form of workhouse)^ to labour at a 
“stock" or material provided for them by the overseers. Recipients 
of relief were marked with the letter P and treated as outcasts. The 
harshness of this regime became more evident later. There was little 
permanent unemployment, on the wholc^ during the seventeenth 
century, but there ^cw up among the lower classes a subterranean 
loathing for a system which had originally been intended to relieve 
tbeir sufferings. 
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Sickness, orphanhood and permanent physical debility were very 
common in an age when medieval mcdkine, wilti its stair-re^ding, 
was seUI the guide to remedies and treatment, A high mortality-rate, 
aided by frequent years of widespread plague which ravaged the 
whole of Europe at intervals, explained the slow increase m popula- 
bon, despite growing national wealth and a rising standard of living. 
Ble^iitg and quack remedies that depended on propitious seasons 
for their success, were the common refuge of physicians, faced with 
oases they could not diagnose. Pedlars at fairs sold pilh lo ^lllble 
countrypcoplc. Housewives, skilled in nursing their many children^ 
believed in the greater efficiency of tonics and qintments made from 
garden herbs. 

It is difficult to say whether men were becoming cleaner in habits, 
though shaving was usuaJ. The water-closet, known to ancient 
Crete and Rome* was reintroduced by Sir John Harrington in 1596; 
but it was considered unnecessary and ridiculous, and was to be 
found only in the houses of a few enlightened aristocrats. Washing 
was regarded as outlandish and detrimental to health; the upper 
classes used rosewater and perfumed clothing. The countryfolk had 
their potes well opened by perspiration, and so avoided the grime of 
their town neighbours. Soap was supplemented by harder materials, 
like pumice, and ashes from the fire mixed with oiL Its manuracture 
increased during the Stuart period, probably to wash articles of linen 
and lacc^ which were often cleaner than the body they decked. 

SANtTATIOM AND HYGIENE 

SanitatfoTi was ignored. The habit of throwing slops into the 
gutter, the overcrowded alleys and tenements, the lack of fresh water, 
and the non-segregation of those stricken wiih fever and pox still 
gnve opportunities for disease to strike high and low. One of the 
most successful joint-stock enterprises was the formation of the New 
River Company, which gave se^'entccnih-ceniury London a reason¬ 
able supply of river water* The Thames in Elisabeth's time had been 
a mixture of natural filth and sewagie which spread infection. 

Fatalism and a strong religious faith made the ravages of sickness 
and plague less frightful than we should have expected. A plague was 
thought to be a visitation for sin and unbelief, and few tt^iied that 
it could be prevented by mcdkal research and personal cleanliness. 
Those who had delicate noses avoided some of the most noisome 
odours by smoking tobacco and by conslanlly spitting. In places of 
cntcrtaininent, oranges were sold+ and those who could afford such 
delicacies sucked thern, in order to ward off plague. 

Some people thought that tea was a good antidote against infec¬ 
tion ; and the large amount of akohol consumed by the average per¬ 
son, though it increased indigcstioti, flatulence and gout, may have 
saved many from an early death. All classes were affected by the 
ravages of infectious disease^ though the gentry could leave town 
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whene^vcT plague broke out. But smaUpox struck high and low^ and 
the face of a famous beauty at Court could be permaiicntly laaircd 
within a few weeks* Suitors, before declaring their affections to their 
ladies, would discreetJy discover whether the beloved ones had as yet 
caught the smallpox. 

Many ailments came from irregular habits that tapped physical 
energy. The exbtcnce of healing springs had been known In the past [ 
their properties were linked with the miracles of local saints, and 
so they suffered a period of unpopularity after the Reformation. 
Doctors, however, frequently prescribed ircatment at Bath and Bux¬ 
ton* Some of the bolder spirits of Etisabeth^s Court followed their 
physicians^ advice, though the Queen remained incredulous* In the 
seventeenth century the English aristocracy's slavish regard for 
continental ideas and fashions led to the introduction of “spa^^ 
treatment from the Continent. After 1660^ the returned Cavaliers 
flocked to Bath and the newly discovered wells near Tonbridge^ 
Thither w'ent the Court; Charles irs Catherine to cure her barren¬ 
ness, some of the men lo reduce girth, others to seek new pleasures 
in an atmosphere less formal than that of Whitehall. Bath enjoyed 
a permanent popularity, for its well-built pools and rctiring-roonis 
provided enough accommodation to attract regular custom, whilst 
the arrival of Beau Nash, the “King of Fashionin 1705, made the 
town a haven of wit and beauty, as well as a sanatorium^ 

The poor might bo able to obtain relief from pain and il-heailh, if 
they were fortunate to live near a weU, but even this^ benefit depended 
upon the attitude of the well-pToprietors towards folk whose presence 
might lose them more profitable custom. Except in the neighbour¬ 
hood of London^ the inland watering-places catered exclusively for 
the gentry and the well-to-do^ Sea-bathing, the sport of George III, 
had not yet become popular, although as a matter of interest it is 
recorded that some of the more high-spirited among Cambridge 
undergraduates were caught by their tutors bathing in the River Cam. 

CHAPTER 56 

LEISURE AND LITERATURE 

Many of the most important fashions in dress were adopted down¬ 
wards through the grades of society. Only the bbourer and his wife 
retained their distinctive smocks and petticoats. In the sixteenth 
century, the Spanish set the fashion and in the seventeenth century 
the French^ though the more sober middle-cla^t until the Restora¬ 
tion, preferred the plainer clothes worn by English Puritans and by 
Dutchmen^ In Elizabcth^s reign, men endured tight-fitting “peascod 
belly" doublets and balloon-like breeches which extendi half-way 
down the thigh. They found it difficult to bend forward or to sit in 
chairs with arms* 
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The cKti^vag;atM$ worn by the women are best described in ihe 
words of a comemporaTy dramatist. They 

“wear curStd Pertwrea, and ehalk iHdr faij® 

Ajid sliU are ^dns in their pockei 

Tyred with pinned ruiUcs, fans and patilet stripi. 

With and Verlinaalcs about their hips^ 

And tt%ad do cociced suits at prisnot's pace/' 

Busks were thick, heavily ornamented pisets of matciial attached to 
the front of the corset. A verttugalej or farthingale, consisted of a 
petticoat covering a hoop made of wood and metal winng. 

FASHION AND FERSONAL ATTIRE 

The hair at first was worn of medium length by men, although 
iohger hair became fashionable about 1600. Puritans went close- 
cropped. Charles It and his courtiers introduced the wearing of wig^ 
which had become fashionahk at the French Court. Many of the 
middle class followed suiu though they found the habit somewhat 
inconvenienL Fepys was not sure whether to let his own hair grow 
long, or to cut it short and wear a wig. Women attached ringlets if 
they dtd not possess them naturally, wore Low-necked dresses, dyed 
their hair and pointed and powdered* to the genuine disgust of many 
of their more conservative menfolk. Gowns were more delicately 
coloured, and the farthingale discarded in favour of a looser shirt 
gathered away from the front so as to display a flowery^ petticoat 
beneath. The society lady of King Charles ll's reign looked much 
handsomer and more natural than the gawky and nver-dresscd 
Ehzabcthaii beauty. 

Male attire* vtfhieh w^as very expensive and dcoomtive, became 
increasingly comfortable and threw offtheecccmricities of the earlier 
period* Brci^hcs were now worn down to the knee; wrists and neck 
were laced and frilled. A loose coat replaced the Elizabethan cloak. 
Dress, Like the other arts, was adapting itself to a more cultured and 
pLeasure^loving society. Comfort was beginning to dictate to fashion. 

And yet, despite the growing evolution of manners* and the intro- 
duclion ofligliter foods and beverages from hotter countries, Enghsh 
gro^sness remained proverbial. The meol times rcBcscted not only 
the division between the classes, but the growing emphasis on dinner 
as the chief meal of the day. For the upper classes the hour was 
gradually moved from 11 in the morning (about 1550) to 4 and even 
later (about 1700). The labourers ate their dinner at the more con¬ 
venient hour of 12. 

In the higlier ranks of society the lateness of the dinner-hour led to 
the introduclion of breakfast, which gradually developed from a 
mere sip of whey or chocolate in the early morning to a meal which 
often had a meat course^ tf we ignore the magniheient meals served 
at the tables of the nobility, we should find that the most common 
dishes for ordinary people were beef and pudding. Even the humblest 
family on Sunday fed largely on roast brtf. for the strictness of the 
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English Sabbath led natuially to an of eating, the only possible 

occupation for that day^ apart from attendance at church. A 
Frenchman, in a travel brok which was published in 16^7, noticed 
among other interesting facts that '^it is a common pmctjce even 
among people of good substance^ to have a huge piece of roost beef on 
Sundays^ of which they stuff till they can swallow no more, and eat the 
rest cold, without any other victual;, the other sis days of the week”. 

EATING, DRINKING, AND MERRY-MAKING 

Butchers^ meat and big puddings made the diners thirsty. English 
drunkenness continued to grow, despite a tentative alehouse licensing 
system and the harangues of reiigiaus Leaders Like Banyan. The evil 
was accentuated by the lack of an alternative drink which would be 
refreshing and palatable; tea was still a luxury. The strength of 
alcoholic beverages was greater then than now; beers made from 
hops had been^ since Tudor days, substituted for the old-fashioned 
but less potenE ales. Rum was imported from the West Indies, but 
remained primarily a favourite amongst sailor folk. Gin, distilled 
from malt and juniper berries, made its appearance in the reign of 
William lit and ushered in the worst age of drunkenness. The upper 
classes, too, had I heir novel drinks—champagne, the heavy wines of 
Southern Europe^ and brandy. Tea-drinking, sport, and alternative 
amusements were eventuaJly to alleviate a social evil I bat marked 
the life of our ancestors. 

Although the rise of a Protestant state in England resulted in 
official denunciation of Catholic superstitious^ and the growing 
middle class, with its emphasis on thrift, attempted to abolish many 
of the esiabiished pastimes, the mass of the people remained faithful 
to the old merrymaking, traditional feasts, fairs and games. Nor was 
the Court, at first, ambitious to isolate itself from its subjects, until 
foreign influences taught the upper classes new modes of amusement, 
beyond the pocket and against the inclination of ordinary English¬ 
men. Not until the later Industrial Revolution, with its mechanim- 
tion, squalor and drabness, did the people forget how to play inno¬ 
cent ^mes and entertaia themselves. May Day and Hallow-e'en were 
losing their significance. 

The chief festivals in the seventeenth century were New Yearns 
Day, when presents were exchanged between friends and relations^ 
and Whitsun, when the villagers betook themselves to the taverns, 
regardless of Puritan censure, which had attempted to suppress them^ 
In some districts, the day of the patron saint of the parish was oelc- 
bratedp often giving rise to debauchery^ riot and even manslaughter. 
The reduction of saints^ days in the Anglican Chnrcta calendar was 
followed by scathing Puritan attacks on the jollities of the few that 
remained. The Stuart kingSt however^ took the view that distur¬ 
bances might be expected if the people were deprived of their sports; 
they agreed with an EarJ of Newcastle who once suggested that 
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**diveftbement« wiU amus? the (copies* thoughts and keepc them 
in harmless action which will free your Majestic frcun faction and 
rebellion”, and with the bishop who thought that his flock “would go 
either to tippling houses and there talk of matters of church and state^ 
or else into conventicles”^ Politicians are rarely recruited from 
athletes and football fans. 

The Puritan attitude reflected in their attack on the Book cf 
Sporfs whkh was published by order of the king in 1618* was under¬ 
standable- The strict Puritan regarded these pleasures as encourage¬ 
ments for lust and drunkenness; he did not condemn them merely 
because they were allowed on Sundays, for Sundays were no different 
from the other daySp During the gloomy years, when England was 
subjected to a Puritan regime:, ordinances and acts were passed not 
only to make the Sabbath holy but to suppress ^iewde sports^' on all 
days. The pendulum swung in 1660 to the opposite extremei and 
Charles II earned his title, 'The Merry Monarch”, by his own 
licence and the freedom he allowed among his subjects. 

But government, and the traditional reverence of the Lower classes 
for those above them, could not be carried on without some restric¬ 
tion of the amusements which might lead to disorderly gatherings. 
The Book of Sports had allowed only innocent games; it had pro¬ 
hibited ”aU unlawfull g^mes* as Bearc- and Bull-baiting; inLerludes 
(stage plays) at alJ times; in the meaner $ort of people, bowling". 
Yet a satisfactory compromise was very difficult to reach in practice, 

RELAXATION AND AMUSEMENTS 

Religion, in the later seventeenth century, was not as seriously 
regarded as it had been in the pasL Mr, Pepys went to church to 
contrast the preaching qualities of the various ministers, and to flirt 
with his lady neighbours when his wife was not looking. After the 
Revolution of 1688, societies for Reformation of Manners” and the 
official toleration extended to nonconformity made the Sunday wt 
know to-day, Sunday, the rest-day of the week, was observed quietly 
by the mass of the people, who were excessive neither in their religious 
devotions nor in ainusements that might disturb their neighbours. 
Heavy meals, a little ehufch or chapel-going, and walking in the 
parks, became the usual Sabbath activities for most English families. 

WhUe the Court preferred the stately French dances, known by 
such delightful names as the Pavane, the Courante, the Sarabande 
and the Capriole, folk-dancing gradually died out* even among the 
country litourers. However, as late as 1663, there was morris 
dancing in Leadeohall Street tn the City. The growing middle class, 
unable to lower themselves to the pleasures of the mass^ or to 
associate with the entertamments at Court, had to be content with 
more sedate amusements* reminding one of Bank Holiday jaunts 
to-day, Pepys was representative of the$c. He took his wife to 
St. Bartholomew’'s Fair oa August 24th, to see Italians dancing on 
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rop^s and women doing the satnc strange tumbling tricks that had 
delighted Crete and Rome. Puppet-shows, wrestlidg-matches and 
shooting were among the atlratdoits, and the many side-stalls sold hot 
cakes and innumerable knicknacks. 

Sight-seeing was another respectable amusement, and Increased 
in pojnilarUy with the airival oF visitors from the provinces and the 
Continent. There were the tombs at Westminster Abbey, the Court 
functions at Whitehall, the beauty-parades in the gardens nf FoJthall 
(Vatixhall)p where musical parties were held in the alcoves—and the 
various places of public execution. Crowds of over twelve thousand 
would gather to watch the last moments of famous criminals and to 
hear Lhclr confessions or diEir brave orations, which were often 
printed and circulated as broadsides. There was a Zoo in the Tower 
of London^ which at this time was used as a depository for the mis¬ 
cellaneous property belonging to members of the royal family. 

SPORTS AND PASTIMES 

Archery, the old pastime, went out of fashion when musketry 
took its place as a means of defence. The decay of strenuous open- 
air sports naturally encouraged the lower classes to imitate the Court 
in playing games that were marked by their vice and wastefulness. 
Even as early as Elizabeth^s reign, we find the south bank of the 
Thames a den of courtesans, gamblers and vagabond players. 
Dicing and its associates—bull-baitmg, prize-fighting, cock-fighting— 
provided opportunities for wagers. It was impossible to expect 
improvement in the habits of the populace when the Court itself 
encouraged w^agering within its own confines. 

Hunting remained as popular as ever among the rural gentry. 
Joseph Add bon, an English Secretary of State who contributed 
articles to society periodicals, d^cribed the squire’s aciivities in 
Spectawr: ^^Sir Roger [dc CovcrleyJ + * ^ has in his youthful days 
taJ^en forty coveys of partridges in a season and tired many a salmon 
with a line consisting but of a single hair. The constant thanks and 
good wishes of the neighbourhood always attended him on account 
of his remarkable enmity towards foxes, having destroyed more of 
these vermin in one year thaji k was ibought the whole country could 
have produced/^ 

The passion for hor^fies^h became so much a part of the habits 
and outlook of all classes that horse-racing gradually became as 
popular as the more primitive chase of stags and foxes. Banstead 
Downs in Surrey attracted those who could not afford the expensive 
luxury of attending the race-course at Newmarket, where Charles II 
kepi his stables and visited the races. 

Less exacting pursuits^ like tennis and pell-mell (both from Franoe), 
were pluyed in the royal parks and courtyards. Pefi-mell was play^ 
in a long alley, with hanging arches or hoops at each end, through 
which the bali had to be struck by a Enalkt. The more plebeian 
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counterpart of this was bowb, already common in France^ It started 
as a genteel game in the sixteenth century, but developed into a tavern 
pastime and its follov^crs were soon more attracted by its more 
popular rivaJ^ ninepins or skittles. 

Just as the labourer loved to watch prize-fighting and even to 
participate in it himself, so the gentlemen burned to feneCt and 
instruciois from Italy and Spain came over to give classes in duelling, 
laying emphasis on its detailed code of honour. A rebuke could 
easily lead to a challenge and a challenge to a death. Medieval 
chivalry committed suicide in the fifteenth century^ but '^honour'" 
remained to plague the public and private life of one section of the 
community, too leisured to be able to ignore personal slights^ 

FAClLfllES FOR EDUCATION 

School fife had tended to drop behind in the assimilation of new 
ideas and branches of learning. The schools of the sixteenth century, 
though many of them had been founded to teach the classLcal lan¬ 
guages that were becoming popular amongst the learned, were con¬ 
ducted and disciplined in traditional fashion. Grammar schools^ a 
peculiarly English product at a time when religion and class were in 
the melting-pot, could be found in most country towns. After the 
supprc-ssion of the monasteries^ some of the old abbey and priory 
schools were re-endowed by King Edward VI. Tradesmen and pro¬ 
fessionals, as well as members of the squirearchy a ad the Church 
sent their sons to be educaied at these schools^ 

In Cathohe countries^, the convents often undertook the education 
of children; the Jesuits regarded this as an important part of their 
cnissionary work and set up schools of a very high educational 
standard. A change for the worse occurred in the seventeenth 
century. The wealthy and high horn chose to put their children into 
the charge of a private tutor, generally a young man who regarded 
his post as a step towards better things. The compromise between 
private tutor and grammar-school master was later to be found in the 
growth of special, or so-callcd public, schools for the children of 
the governing classes. 

The poor were left to their own devices. In some towns, cliarities 
might provide cheap schooling for the brilliant son of a labourer, but 
this was uncommon. Generally the tradesmen saw to it that their 
sons took any schoLatships provided by benefactors. 

Wider facilities for education resulted in greater literary output 
and the appearance of nationftl literatures. Political vigour, too, has 
generally had a beneficial influence on writing and on the arts, in 
progressive stales, there are always men prepared to subsidize poets 
and extend their paLronage to the drama and music. Spain, England 
and France in this period had their Golden Ages of literature. In 
Germany and [ialy> rent by wars and aggressions, there was very 
httlc creative art or literature. German Protestants wrote hymns 
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which were eventually lo become part of our own reUgious heritage^, 
but apart from this, Germaay had to wait for her own Golden Age 
until the eighteenth century when the influence of French writers 
stlmuiated German consciousness in the field of thoughu 

LITERATURE AND THE DRAMA 

The reign of Queen ELiiabcth, when the English were a race of 
adventurers, saw much writing, and very great interest was taken in 
Literary criticism. William Shakespeare^ an Alderman's son» educated 
in a grammar school, escaped from the stuffy atmosphere of a 
country town and went up to London to see life and mix with the 
wits. Be was attached to a theatrical company and wrote plays, 
probably spending odd moments in the pay box and acting small 
parts in the plays he helped to produce. He look his plots from 
exciting episodes of national history, or talcs brought over from 
Italy, where he loved to place the scene of his comedies. Out of this 
matcriah and the life of the ordinary folk who thronged the streets 
of London and ruled over his own native Stratford, Shakesp^re 
built up characters which have appealed to all nations and all classes^ 
for all times. 

Lesser dramatists there wercp who, though dimmed by comparison 
with Shakespeare, produced a great number of plays of outstanding 
merit, dealing chiefly with the manners and controversies of the time. 
In poetry, a similar advance was shown. Spenser, who wrote the 
Faerie Qiieetie as a compliment to Elizabeth, built up a tradition that 
was to be developed by John Milton, giant among poets. Paradise 
Last and Paradise Pegaiaed not only showed a mastery of classical 
allusion, but introduced into poetry a sublime emotion, which in¬ 
fluenced many later poets. Milton^s prose, fervent and righteous^ 
thundered against injustice and bigotryt and gave political philo¬ 
sophy an interest which it Las so often lacked. 

Classical influences increased^ and wiih them came a lighter and 
more frivolous spirit. This was partly due to French literature, which 
had been forced by political considerations to prefer satire and 
humour to direct criticism of the slate. Dry den and Samuel Butler 
directed their shafts at political pcmocalitics and at the anarchy of 
the Civil War period. 

The age of the “Sun King*', as Louis XTV was caUed, saw a revival 
in French literature, so important as to mfluence the writings of all 
other countries and leave traditions of greater permanency than any 
of the military successes of Louis himself. As writers were not 
allow^cd to mention the king or discuss politics^ the dramatists runted 
to classkal themes and the story-teUers to allegories and fables. 
Corneille, aided by the compikis of the dictionary which standardized 
the language, was godfather to the literary movement in France, He 
simpUfled the plot, insisted that the play should deal with heroic 
sentiments, and ignored the details of cli^actcr and incident which 
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50 delighted Elizabethan dramatists. There was nothing plebeian or 
ridiculous in CornEillc's plays. Racine preferred the more feminine 
and emotional feelings, but even he was carefu! to relain unity of 
plot and avoid any incidents or by-play which would divert the 
interest of the spectator from the story. Moii^rc wrote on lighter 
themes, introducing humorous charaeterSi but hb plays retain an 
arttSciaiity born of the Versailles atmosphere. 

La Fontaine, a would-be critic of the government, hid his meanings 
in the morals he attached to his re-telling of Aesop's Fables. Perhaps 
the most important, though the least interesting, of this school of 
literature, was BoilcaiL a poet, but more famous as author of The 
An of Foeiry —the textbook of the age—which propounded all the 
writer^s tricks of the trade. BoUeau earned the scorn of nineleenlh- 
oentury rOTnantiCS and of all who believed that poetic inspiration 
could not be made the subject of rules. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEATllE 

MimicTy and burlesque have at all times provided popular enter¬ 
tainment, and even the simplOp impressionable artisan of the Middle 
Ages loved to belittle bis superiors, the local abbot or thederi] him- 
selfp in sculpture and in plays on the vilLago gteen^ The borderline 
between mimicry and true drama is difficult to draw, but in Tudor 
England there were early glimmerings of a dramatic art. Aristo¬ 
cratic pationagCt seeking to while away long wintry evenings, spon¬ 
sored com panics of actors. Writers like Marlowe, Jonson, and 
Shakespeare, gave their talents to play-acting^ investing their money 
and their reputation to provide Court gallant and London apprentice 
with coii$tant amusement. Outside the confines of the city, small 
circular play-houses were built with the stage open to the $ky, the 
more respectable part of the audience being housed in covered 
gnlterie$^ The shape and arrangement of these playhouses were based 
upon the tavem-yards and bear-baiting houses, where the earliest 
plays were probably produced. Devoid of scenery, they depended 
chiefly upon speech and gesture j there was little opportunity for the 
stage settings that we associate with the modern t^tre; boy actors 
played the female parts. 

After a period of repression under the Puritans, a revival took place 
in Charles IPs reign. The London theatres, though they continued 
to serve arLstocrat, bourgeois and orange-girl alike, produced plays 
that were written and aciiMj chiefly for the amusement of the Court. 
Plots were based on witty and compromising situations. Characters 
such as Shakespeare's Dogberry, Cali ban ^ Falstaff and the foolish 
magistrateSi Silence and Shallow, were disliked by the new set of 
Court dramatists. To suit the tastes of the king, who aimed at maldiig 
his Court as far as possible a reproducUon of that set up by Loub XFV 
of France, actresses for the first time appeared io the women^s parts 
which in Shakespeare's day had been played by boys. 


BEGINNING OF MODERN TIMES 

Other contifiemal influepceSt inclydiTig that of the tnasque, were 
shown in the kvish use of scenery, which became possible now that 
the stage and auditorium were covered in and theatres were no 
longer ai the mercy of the weather. The stage was moved from its 
former central position to the back of the theatre, and the actors and 
audience were separated from each other by the proscenium arch 
and the curtain. Nevertheless this Jove for foreign fashions led to 
variations of lofty classic themes of a type popular in France, 

MVSK AND PAINTING 

The same diversion of the English gcmijs^ which had begun to 
flower in Eli^beth’s reign, was lo be found in music. In religious 
music, TaLLis and Syrd produced motets, or short religious pieces, 
that were second only to the work of Palestrina, the Italian musician 
who wrote masses for the reformed Catholic Church. But more 
important even than the tradition of English church music, which 
continued into the seventeenth century, was the popular art of 
singing madrigals and alrs- Madrigals—lyrics set to music—were 
generally sung unaccompanied. Airs were sung either to the music 
of the lute (a pear-shaped stringed instrument) or to that of the 
virginal (a keyboard instrument). 

The love for music was common among Queen Elizabeth's 
courtiers, and the Queen w-as herself a musician. The Court of James 
[ was more interested in the masque, an elaborate kind of chamde. 
for which fnigo Jones designed the scenery and Ben Jon son wrote the 
words. The simpler musical entertainment was Ignored, and the 
great Henry Purcell, who died m 1695, though recognised as a Court 
musician, wasted his talents tn producing Court entertainments in 
competitton with the efforts of imported Italians, whose thin voices 
and excellent violin-playing were captivating London society. The 
masque provided the world with the beginnings of opera and oratorio, 
and the Italian influence, however detrimental to English madHgal 
arL led to the writing of vocal and instrumental solo-pieces by the 
greatest composers of the eighleenth century. 

In pamting, Italian masters inspired artists of other countries to 
work from nature. In Flanders, Rubens founded a school which 
combined religious subjects with classical treatment. The fleshy 
sensual figures, covering the walls and ceUinp of FIcmbh churches, 
represented the opulence of the period and the high level of crafts¬ 
manship which was found among the artists of Antwerp. Rubens's 
portraits and huge canvases are stereotyped, and lack the indi¬ 
viduality shown in the faces painted by Rembrandt. 

In HoUand, whose people were characterized by bourgeois sim* 
plicity and strict Calvini$nij painters were prefeiTing subjeas taken 
from homely scenes and local landscape-settings. Ruysdael and 
Hobbema gave a true picture of the Dutch countryside. Vermeer 
painted "^genre” pictures which dealt with ordinary human life— 
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domestic incidents in the itiarkct-phcc and in the family 

parlour. Steen. *"the Hogarth of Holland"", added a $atLrical touch 
to his work. No other school of painting has ever approached the 
detailed sympathetic Dutch attitude towards comitionplace things. 
Still life often supplied the subject for the picture. Rembrandt was 
the gr^tcst representative of (his school ; he managed to translate 
into his pictures the strength and detenn I nation of the Dutchman, 
placing the portrait against a background where light and shadow 
were perfectly balanced. Collections of pictures were to be found in 
the houses of all those who could effort to buy them* If there was 
anything in the seventeenth century which can be said to have 
approximated to popular art, it was to be found in this school. 

Elsewhere, the life and fortune of the artist depended upon Court 
patronage, Vcla^uez at Madrid received a pension for supplying 
the Spanish grandees with their portraits and for his canvass depict¬ 
ing important evfititSp Charles 1 of England patroni^ Van Dyck; 
later on, Lely was bustly occupied in filling Hampton Court Palace 
with the portraits of Charles IPs mistresses and courtiers* The 
glimmerings of a French school of paiiuing were seen in the reigns 
of Louis Xlll and Louis XIV. Claude and Poussin were landscape- 
artists of a strictly classical bent* Claude placed his SgureSp who were 
dressed as nymphs or deities, in the foreground; in the back^ound 
there appeared the ruins of a classical temple or a grouping of 
Athenian sculpture. Watteau, who lived till 1721, made his land^ 
scapes less natural and bis figures more sophisticated, frivolous, and 
amusing* He used lighter coLourSp and although his talents hsLVc been 
overpraised, his canvases nevertheless provide an interesting pictorial 
commeniaTy on the golden age of Louis XiV, 

ABCiriTECrURAL IIVFLUENCES 

The swing from Golhic to Renaissance building was more marked 
in Italy, in Spain, and even in France, than in England. Philip It of 
Spain built the EKorial Palace near Madrid, and the French monarchs 
the Louvre and Tuileries in Paris, at a time when English gentlemen 
of conservative habits were still devoted to traditionaJ plans and 
materials. YeL in Elizabethan houses, foreign influences can be 
—architects introducing a classical “motif" here and an Ionic pillar 
there. This compromise between the two styles lasted into the six¬ 
teenth century; it was more marked perhaps in the colleges of the old 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, than in domestic buildings. 

Although some of the ugliest houses are those which try to 
synthesise opposite styles, nevertheless the Ehzabethan or Jacobean 
houses, with their pictnrc$que airangement of gables, turrets, and 
square-headed windows, have become part of the traditional English 
Landscape^ The interiors of these houses w^ere remarkable for the 
profuse and ingeniously-carved woodwork of hall-screen and stair¬ 
case, and also for the ornate furniture which embellished them. 
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England could not withstand tht influence of the Renaissance. 
Imgo Jones planned a new palace at Whitehall for Charles I; OTily the 
Banqueting Hall was BnJshed. This is one of the earliest classical 
buildings we possess. The more brilLiant and versatile Christopher 
Wren, who hnd visited Paris and seen the heavy soulless architecture 
of the royal palaceSp tried to keep the peculiar charm that we associate 
with the Eli^abcthaa hous^, and yet to introduce proportions and 
ornamentation, of a classical character. He was prepared to eitperi- 
mentp and the opportunity came when London was destroyed by fire 
in 1666. Though the opposition of vested property interests and the 
sentimentalbin of the authorities prevcnti^d him from planning the 
entire city afresh. Wren was commissioned to re-build the city 
churches. The interiors were designed to suit the unobtrusive ritual 
of the Anglican Church and the lengthy sermons which our ancestors 
delighted to hear. Ornament was sparingly applied^ for Wren's aim 
was to achieve a simple dignity* Some authorities praise him more 
for his red brick weU-proportioned houses than for bis numerous 
churches. After Wren, there was a slight degeneration, and foreign 
examples were introduced without regard for local traditions, Van- 
bnigh^s Blenheim Palace is an example of over-weighted, stragglings 
ill-planned ‘"PalladiauLsm'^ 

Furniture, other than the purely utilitarian stools and tables of the 
lower classes, lost the clumsy and heavy look it had posse^d in the 
sixteenth century and became lighter and more delicate in appearance. 
The manor house was no longer the meeting-place of all grades of 
local society* Ckss-divJsions were accentuated by contrasts in culture 
and amusemenL In the past, the dining-hall had been oped to all for 
festive occasions ; the centre of activity now shifty to the drawing¬ 
room, and the hall disappeared and dwindled into an entrance^ 
passage. English houses of the Queen Anne period were compact m 
plan and symmetrical in elevation; they preserved the elegance of 
the traditional English house^ but respected the convenience and 
comforts which the gentlemen of that period so much deaired. 

CHAPTER 57 

RIVAL STATE SYSTEMS 

If the break-up of an internadonaZ society into smaller units can be 
considered a retrograde step from the point of view of human pm- 
gressp then the sixteenth century produced a situation fraught with 
danger for human peace and security. Europe was no longer united 
in its rcli^ous beliefs; the Papacy was often opposed by its own 
Catholic princes. The Holy Roman Emperor, once the recognized 
leader on the Continent, had become more interested in the welfare 
of his own Austrian possessions than in the unity and concord of 
Europe, Yet certain philosophers still hoped that princes would 
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place coDsiderations of peace and humanity before those of $tate' 
craft and personal ambition. Hugo Grotius, a Dutch lawyer, 
attempted to prove* by research into the past, that the ethical rules 
which applied to ordinary individuals were also to be considered 
binding on the negotiations and dealings of saverdgn rtilers. 

theories CONCER.NtNC THE POWER OF KINGS 

The current was flawing towards a system of strong national 
states, independent of each other, rather than towards international¬ 
ism. Political thinkers ignored the duties owed, by the stale to the 
larger world-coinmuiiity. They concentrated on defining the duties 
of the ruler and the lights of the subject. These questions had to be 
worked out in an age when kings claimed to rule by divine right, and 
ordinary people either submits^ fatalistically or attempted to hedge 
the powers of the ruler by constitutional checks or open rebellion. 

Those who loved peace and efficiency^ social comfort and unified 
government, turned towards the monarch as the sole arbitrator in a 
warring world. When sect persecuted sect* and local landowner 
attempted to rule as if he had the dispensation of ordinaTy men's 
lives and fortunes, the monarch generally stood out as protector of 
the weak. The divine attributes of the king* as* for instance, h!$ sup¬ 
posed possession of power to heal those who were touched by the 
royal hand* aided the developinent of royal govemment. However 
unhappy were the lives of the mass of the people, their irrational and 
superstitious loyalty provided the king with a cloak of divinity. In 
England, Elizabeth and Charles D* and in France, Louis XlV— 
selfish and fond of pleasure as they were—ruled by popular acclaim 
as much as by any other title. Peter the Great of Russia* and^ too, 
the Elec tons of Brandenburg, sought the affection of the mob, when 
they Lacked the support of their own courtiers. 

The docirmc that full power rested with the monarch stirred keen 
dispute in the sixiccnth century. In the Middle Ages, Pope and 
Emperor had claimed to be superior to the various European poten¬ 
tates. At that time, the relations of king and subject were based on a 
feudal contract consisting of mutual rights and obligations. If the 
contraci was broken by one side, the other was free to resort to force, 

Bodin, a French jurist in the sixteenth century, worked out a theory 
of government which was taken up* tested and criticized by other 
thinkers. Among these, Thomas Hubbea> a mathematician who was 
private tutor for the Cavendish family* was foremost. Since he lived 
during the English Civil War, he thought that the sole hope of securityi 
self-preservation and happiness lay in ^vjng full power to one man. 
Though Hobbes admitted that an individual had the right to resist 
the ruler if the latter was weak and incapable, the general trend 
of his book, published in 165L was towards unqualified 

despotism. The ruler decided, by his own positive decision, what was 
lawful and what was ufilawful. Justice bet^mc the handmaid of the 
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State:! and no iodividua! was allowed to plead that his sovereign's 
actions were immoral and unjust. Not only could the nikr declare 
war and peace p make laws and judge those subjects who broke t heiiiv 
appoint and reward offitHals, but he decided the rules concerning 
private property. The ruler was “Judge of what Opinions and 
Doctrines are averse and what conducting to Pcace*\ Even religion 
was subject to his interference and supervision, 

Hobbes's views were not wckoiacd by English monarch^. They 
preferred to rule autociatically without theoriziog about it^ and saw 
that his system suited the En^ish Cromwcliians as much as it sup¬ 
ported the Stuaits. James I of England claimed that kings were 
appointed by Godp to whom alone they were responsible. Kings had 
power "^"to eiialt low ihings and abase high things and to make of their 
subjects like men at chess^'—In fact, to turn the social system topsy¬ 
turvy as the fancy took them, Louis XIV of France, the typical 
despot of the age, believed that all his actions, policies and successes 
were foreordained by God. In his Historical Me/wpjVs, written as a 
textbook for his son, Loub claimed that his power was divine, a part 
of God^s power: the ruler was God's viceroy, and to him alone did 
God reveal the secrets of good governnicnt^ In India, Akbar had 
been trying to teach the same ideas, although In his case the matter 
was more complicated as it was necessary for him to act as au 
arbitxator between tbc religions held by his subjects. 

FREEDOM OF REUGION AND 

In countries like France and Spain, traditions of constitutional 
government (that is, government according to fixed rule and the 
advice of a Paribment) had been forgotten. In England and in the 
Netherlands, the ideals and hopes of freedom were kept alive by 
thinkers, writers and statesmen. To many men, the sovereign was 
not irresponsible and uncontrollable, but was to be guided by laws 
more Important than his own enactments could be. These laws, or 
natural rights, which were supposed to date from time immemorial^ 
were concerned with property and with the liberty to say, write and 
believe what the Individual preferred. Emphasis was at first placed 
on the freedom of worship. But, as many Protestants claimed free¬ 
dom for their own pariicuLar brand of doctrine, and at the same time 
refused It to those who difTered from them, the chief advocates for 
individual liberty were to be found among rationalists like LockOi 
and democratic pamphleteers. 

Censorship of the Press was considered by most governments as a 
necessary step to ensure order and prevent discontent. Very few 
thinkers went so far as to preach complete freedom for the Press, 
though Milton believed that truth was more valuable than security 
and unifomiUy. *^She [truth] needs no policies^" be saki, “noi 
stratagems, nor licensing to make her victorious . .. give her but 
room, and do cot bind her when she sleeps^ for then she speaks not 
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true.” Govern men tSj whether democratic or absolutist, have, during 
every period of history^ found it sometinics neoesssjy to place certain 
restrictions on the liberty of the Press. 

England poss^ed a tradition that the chief landowners should 
advise the king, prance and Spain had had estates, or parliamenls^ 
which attempted to control royal power. From 1614, until Louis 
XVIsuromoned an assembly in 1789, the French Estates^eneral did 
not meet. By the siitteenth century^ England and the Netherlands 
alone retain^ the forms of constitutional government in which the 
ruler had to consult, and even on occasion bow to^ the wishes of the 
chief petsonages of the state. 

When the Dutch freed themselves from the Spanish tyranny, they 
carefully avoided setting up a monarch or dictator in place of Philip 
IL Each province had an elected assembly; whilst the provinces 
together dccted a central Parliament, or Stated-General:, which super¬ 
vised defence and foreign affairSv In time of danger^ as in the early 
days of the rebellion^ or when Louis XIY was planning to extend his 
frontiers on the north-east^ the Statcs-General would give sovereign 
power for the moment to a Stadtholder, or military dictator. This 
office was generally held by a member of the Orange family, from 
whom both WlUlani the Silent and our own Dutch WUljam sprang. 
Popular consent, aided by military dictatotship^ preserved the Dutch 
merchauts from annJhilatioii by stronger powers. In an age when 
^muh states were finding it difficult to exist. 

The careful economic policy of the Tudor monarchs^ their good 
[ebtjoas with Parliament and their alliance with the middle classes 
and the country gentry, gave England the same advantages that were 
possessed by Holland. Men of wealth and abUicy were employed by 
the governments nt the same time^ the monarches perspicacity and 
activity preserved the state from stagnation and disruption. Valued 
traditions, dating from the signing of the Magna Carta and the early 
days of ParUament:, still lingered on in the country. 

DIVTSION BETWEEN KING AND PEOPLE 

With the accession of James f, monarch and people gradually 
drifted away from each other. Neither James L the first Stuart King 
of England, nor his successor, Charles 1, understood their subjects; 
they did not appreciate the strength of those who were prspared to 
resist arbitrary interference and irregular taxation. The Stuarts 
alienated the middle classes, who were soaked in Puritanism^ by their 
support of Archbishop Laud's attempts to bring back colour and 
ritual into the services of the Established Church. The country 
gentry were loyal to the monarchy until Whitehall, under StraSbrd^s 
advice, tried to deprive them of their direction of local alfalrs. 

The Civil War$ of 1642--9 were at first an attempt to make Charles 
abolish bishof^ and accept the decisions of Parliament. But, as 
usual, the final settlement was very different from that which had been 
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desired by the gentlemen, bwycrs and merchants who had set up the 
standard of rebellion. The miJitary geciius of Oliver Cromwelt 
brought into the situation a completely new factor. 

At first, neither side could get the advantage over its opponent. 
Parliament bad more resources, since it controlled the ports of the 
south-east, including London, East Anglia and the Midlands. The 
Royalist areas—the south-west, Wales and the north—were scat¬ 
tered and not so fertile and populous. It was difficult for Charles to 
carry out a concerted attack on London, and equally difficult for 
the Parliamentary armies to defeat the Royalists on the battlefield. 
But Cromwell, a Huntingdonshire gentleman, ttained a New Model 
Army out of raw East Anglian recruits. With this force, he defeated 
Charles at Marston Moor in 1644 and at Naseby in 1645. The King's 
execution In 1649 was the work of a Parliamentary “Rump'' over¬ 
awed by an esiasperatcd army, and it was not approved by the 
majority of the people. Although a Parliamentary Commonwealth 
was proclaimed, the country was, in fact, ruled by one man possessed 
of dictatorial powers. 

Cromwell, as firm a believer in his mission as any monarch, 
established the only military govemmenl England has possessed since 
the Rule of Rome, A cav^ier described him as a blunt, awkward, 
country squire, , . very ordinarily apparelled, [with] a plain cloih- 
sute, which seemed to have been made by an ill coumry-taylor; ba 
stature was of a good size, his countenance swoln and reddish, his 
voice sharp and untunable, and his eloquence full of fervor". The 
same observer noted that, after the establishment of the Protectorate, 
Cromwell was persuaded to “having better taylor, and more con¬ 
verse among good company". The Earl of Clarendon, who was a 
royalist and a severe critic of the Protector, had to admit that “he was 
not a man of bloode, and totally declined Machiavell's methode'*, 

CROMWELL'S EXPERIMENT IN GOVERNMENT 

Cromwell believed in the justice of his ends—the fall of the Stuarts 
and the rule of the godly—‘but his impatience, in difficult circum¬ 
stances, made him adopt harsh ui^onstitutional measures, and 
involved his government in increasing unpopulaiity. Though he 
earned the gratitude and praise of free-thinker and idealist alike, he 
failed when he granted a small measure of religious toleration. 
He set major-generals over the English squires, and pjs^d his 
army chaplains in country livings. On the one hand, he alienated 
many of those who supported traditional English institutions; on 
other, he refused to make any change in the social system to gratify 
parties like the Levellers, who were the revolutionaries of the day. 
His soldiers aroused the natural civilian dislike for military govern¬ 
ment. When Cromwell died in S658, the Englishman had forgotten 
the tyrannies of Charles i, and welcomed Charles's son as a happy 
relief from years of uncertainty and constitutional eaperiraent 
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Chsirles U bad learned comntonsense and moderation in exile. 
He was a cosmopolitan, hating exertion, placing pleasure before 
principle. He accepted many restrictions which his father would have 
opposed. Though Parliament was composed of royalbis, thirsting 
for the blood of those who had supported Cromwell, it was carefut 
to keep religion and taxation out of the hands of the monarch and 
legislate about those matters itself. After cx^nence of Cromwell’s 
rule, standing armies were hated, and Parliament carefully with¬ 
stood any attempt to create a new one. The only way in which 
Charles could follow his own policy was by forming secret councils 
and dispensing with Parliament, with the help ofbril^ received from 
his fellow-monarch Louis XIV. 

The bigot, James U, misread the history of his brother's reign. 
He opposed the Anglican Church, and chose his advisers from 
Catholic priests and courtiers, rather than from the country gentry. 
He began to build an army to overawe his subjects. Gradually 
intense opposition to the policy of the king grew from all ranks and 
parties. The Stadttaoldcr William III of Orange was invited to take 
the throne from which James was finally deposed in I6®8- 

WiLLlAM OF orange: 

William was accepted only on certain conditions; he had to 
respect the Anglican Church and the powers of Parliament The 
gentry hod brought the monarchy to heel once again. The Act of 
Settlement, in 1702, finally established the English traditions of 
Parliamentary government which were later to astonish visitors from 
Europe. The King of England had to be a Protestant in faith and his 
advisers were excluded from the Commons; this innovation was 
repealed when passing years showed that Parliament could keep a 
better check on the executive, if the latter was under its constant 
supervision. Two further steps were taken to make Parliament the 
strongest body in the state; the discipline of the army and the voting 
of supplies were subject to annual acts. To preserve order and to 
avoid bankruptcy, it was thus necessary for the king to summon 
Parliament at least once a year. Members of parliament were elected 
by men who owned land, leaving unenfranchised the bulk of the 
labouring class and most of those working in industry. Elections 
generally reflected the prevailing opinion of the richer dasses. 

Every revolutionary change of government demands a philosopher 
—someone who will explain lucidly the ideas and motives under¬ 
lying the change. John Locke, in his Treatise of Civit Gowmoient, 
wroie a textbook which became a political gospel, first for the Whig 
party, finally for Englishmen in general. He laid it down that each 
indiridual possessed certain inalienable rights, which the ruler could 
not touch or disregard. Between the nrier and the ruled, there 
existed a carefully drawn-up coniraet, delimiting the powers which the 
indmdual had surrendered to the monarch, and carefully defining 
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ihose powers which ihe individual retained. The origin of human 
society was to be found in the desite of most people to hve in peace 
and proteel the fruits of their Labour. Pri^-atc property could not be 
touched by the pvernment; but in the interests of the cominuiiity 
as a whole, the individual could consent to taxes being levied upon 
hi$ property* But these taxes had to be voted in an assembly, freely 
elected by the people. 

Locke and his associates claimed that the English Farliameai was 
the best example of government carried out by consent of the 
governed; he ignored the fact that many people had no say in 
government and did not possess the vote, though they were taxed 
and were forced to carry out other dudes. Yet Locke's dictum that 
laws were to "‘be directed to no other end but the peace, safety and 
public good of the people*^ saved England from the fear of tyranny 
and provided the substance for the new constitutions which were 
formuiated in America* France, and the English Coionics. 

LIBEBTV AND DESPOTISM 

We owe much to the doctrine of absolute government and to that 
of individual rights; for from them have been welded the principle 
that government must be strong and efficient, not interfering with the 
lives of Individual citizens unless it is necessary for the social good. 
The state exists for the People, not the people for a ruling dynasty or 
governing class. The idea of individual liberty gave opportunides 
to the most humble to develop their t&lents and powers of criticism. 
The seventeenth century saw the two doctrines In opposition; later 
generations were to provide the synthesis, and show that there was no 
neccssiiy to place absolutism and democracy in watertight com¬ 
partments. 

In the sixteenth century, an efficient government became necessary, 
owing to the increase in the number of difficult problems with which 
the state had to deal. A competent democracy is the fruit of educa^ 
don and economic development, and so the only hope of obtaining 
an expert govemment lay in the setting up of centralized despotisms. 
The landed gentry of England were unique In their grasp of poLidcal 
questions and their aptitude for affairs; but the gentry in other 
countries w^ere less politically minded and probably more factious. 
In England, the monarchy depended on the gentry for advice; but 
abroad, the nobility, clinging to ancient customs and wholly Jacking 
in constructive ideas, proved a hindiance to the development of order 
and the march of progress. 

Philip 11 of Spain was the first of these European despots. Power 
over the Church, ifidependcnce of the Cortes, and possession of the 
Indies gave Philip a weapon which struck at local customs and privi¬ 
leges. His passion for the details of government ama^d hi$ con¬ 
temporaries and confounded his critics. The lack of able servants, 
and Philip's dislike of sharing his labours with others* resulted in an 
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undue emphasis on the personal side of government. After Philipps 
deathp Spain feU mpidly to a low place among the monarchies of 
Europe. She became the sport of other rulers who planned to divide 
her domiruons. The success of absolute government depended upon 
good administration rather than upon the personality of its head. 

The other Habsburg family, that of Austria, bred a line of monarchy 
of more vigor Otis ability. Tlie Austrian dominions^ polyglot m 
population and language, dernanded unity at the heed. Unfortu¬ 
nately for the country, its greatest emperor, Ferdinand JI, followed 
Philip IL's policy in endangering the Interests of bis state by indulgence 
in frutlless wars for the Catholic religion. During the Thirty Year$" 
War, there appeared the first of a series of military commandeis, 
whose rut bless ness and sclf-adm ii^tion, supported by mcn-at-antis* 
were 10 cause Europe years of bloodshed. 

Wallenstein created a standing army of efficient soldiers, and his 
methods were adopted by others. Cromwell in England, Cemd^ and 
Louis XIV in Prance, and later the Prussian monarchsand Napoleon, 
were to secure power by means of naked force. Certain radical 
changes in the organization and strategy of warfare were made by 
Wallenstein, tie organized his commissariat, instead of depending 
upon plunder to supply his tieops with food* His soldiers were 
chosen for fitness, irrespective of their religioti or nationality. More-^ 
over, WaUcnsteln cnrerully thought out his campaigns, and his forces 
did not move unless the general possessed adequate reserves. 

NEW TYPES OF MtHTARY TACTICS 

Gustavus Adolphus, the Protestant leader of the north, also made 
important changes in the methods of fighting. His troops moved 
quickly, and the use of lightly-armed forces gave him an advantage 
in outfianking his opponents in battle. He revolutlojiized tactics and 
developed the art of generalship, so that the Thirty Years* War 
can be regarded as the first modeni war. His men were cared for ; 
medical units attended the march. Engineers prepared fortifications 
and communications. An interest in gunnery led Gustavus to tighten 
the musket and increase its firing range. Artillery was no longer 
subsidiary to cavalry and pikemen, but was placed at scattered posts 
of vantage, and moved about the field to back up advances and create 
diversions. Guslavus’s army did not fight en wrawe, but in carefully 
selected battalions distributed about the field. Cavalry, which had 
been useless when sent against solid masses of pikemea, came once 
more into its own and proved effective under cover of musket fire. 
Similar tactics were introduced into the armies of Charles I and 
Oliver Cromwell; Louis XIV and his adviser Louvois popularized 
them in France. 

Absolute monarchy and militarism advanced hand in hand. 
Armies grew in size and efficiency as wars became more generaL 
Wallenstein commanded 100,000 troops, whereas Spanish and 
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Imperial forces in the early sixteenth century had rarely been Tnore 
than 50,000. Louis XIV's army, which in 1667 numbetetl 70,000, 
increased to 270,000 in 1678, when he was plannJog his wars of 
aggression. Smaller powers were at the mercy of the grratcr; Crom* 
well overran Scotland and Ireland; Wallenstein aimed at dictator' 
ship. Even the Duke of Marlborough, the En^ish victor in the wars 
with Louis, was suspected at home of dictatorial ambitions. 

The middle classes, in politically backward countries like France 
and Spain, had no objection to the heavy hand of the monarch if, in 
return for their obedience, he assured Ihent of privileges at home and 
protection abretad. In countries where commercial interests were 
more powerful, the middle classes were generally to be found among 
the anti-tnonarehical party, because of the greater freedom enjoyed 
where the monarch was forced to listen to the voice of Parliament. 

VALUE OF A STRONG MONARCHY 

The most valuable support for a strong monarchy was usually 
found among the “intelligentsia" and the professional classes, 
Francb Bacon, lawyer, scientist and politician, preferred to work 
under an enlightened despot, instead of following the etisS'Cross 
policies of a parliamentary govemmenL In France, opposed alike to 
Catholic and Huguenot, a group of public-spirited men who dubbed 
themselves potitiques^ or moderates, gathered round the vigorous 
Henry tV, as their sole hope against the disruption of Church and 
state. The great Elector, Frederick William of Brandenburg, built up 
a civil and military organization filled with able men who were 
devoted to the state. Peter the Great, assisted by German advisers, 
tried to instil traditions of public service among his iiobl«. 

The success of the absolute monarchs cornpared strikingly with 
the backwardness and anarchy of slates where the ruler was hedged 
round by reslrictions. Poland, a territoiy of natural wealth, inhabited 
by a vigorous population, sank into the position of a third'rate 
power. The Polish king oould legislate only with the unanimous 
support of his aristocracy. The Emperor, absolute in his own Ger¬ 
man dominions, found it difficult to curb the Magyar nobility in 
Hungary, and left them a certain amount of freedom. 

Except in England and Holland, where economic progress, allied 
with political freedom, provided advantages of government as impor¬ 
tant as those to be found in despotic states, Europe preferred one- 
man rule to the selhshness and vagaries of aristocracy and demagogy. 
With Louis XIV as a pattern of what a successful des|^ could achieve, 
there was little hope for government based on the active consent of 
the governed, until national feeling educated populations to a realijst- 
tiou of the important part they could play. 

In 1598, Henry IV of France had established his rule over Catholic 
and Protestant alike. His own conversion from Protestantism to 
Catholicism conciliated the Roman Church. His grant to the Hague* 
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nets of certain waDed towns and a restrict^ right of worship, though 
a temporary measure, brought the religious wars to an end. The 
difficulties facing Henry were very great and he managed ihrough his 
minister. Sully, to smooth out only the most important of them. 
Financial reform became necessary in face of an exhausted treasury 
and the need for defence against Spain. 

During the reign of Louis Xfll, teal power rested with his minis¬ 
ters. Cardinal Richelieu, a ruthless figure in political UfCp possessed 
a passionate and ambitious temfxrament. He knew what France 
and her monarchy wanted. Wily in diplomacy, he managed to 
secure England's neutrality, so as to allow him to Intervene success¬ 
fully in German affairs and in the Thirty Years" War, which he pro¬ 
longed in order to ensure the ultima le exhaustion of the Habsburg 
monarchies. Richelleu"s religious seal was but skin-deep; abroad, 
be supported Protestant Dutch and Swedes, so as to retain the 
European balance, while at home he was responsible for an attack 
launched on La Kochellet which wa$ the c^ef Huguenot centre, 
and left that Protestant sect with only Its religious privileges. 

His desire to secure a strong French monarchy led Richelieu |o 
deprive the nobility of the trappings of political power. In each 
locality he established Intendants, or administrators, who wore 
appointed by the central government and made rcsponsiblei not to 
the local landowner or communal assembly, but to the king. Ignor¬ 
ing the protests of lawyers and courtiers^ he laid the fouadations of 
power upon which Louis XlV could builds 

FRANCE UNDER LDUIS XIV 

Richelicu*s successor. Cardinal Mazarln, was more cosmopolitan 
and less brilliaTit^ He continued the active foreign policy of the pre¬ 
ceding period; he was hated for being a foreigner, and his oppressive 
taxation stimulated the nobles and lawyers to revolt k In 1648, the 
chief law couri of the kingdom claiimed the right to discuss the laws 
passed by the government. The Paris mob Joined them in a rebellion 
known as the Fronde, and Mazarin was forced to make conce^ions. 
In I65L Cond£, an aristocrat and a successful general hoped to dt^ 
place Mazarin and set up a tyranny of the Cromwellian type. His 
forces were defeated by the loyalist comitiander Turcone. 

Louis Xrv possessed many attractive qualities—ease. tacl» an 
equable temper, punctuality and attentiveness to the details of govern¬ 
ment. His pleasures—and they were many —never interfered with his 
State business, and he commanded his son to keep love affairs distinct 
from matters of government. Yet, on occasions, he could be easily 
influenced by friends and favourites. Courtiers thronged his early 
morning receptions to gather Lucrathie appointments and pensions, 
Madame de Maintenon, his second and morganatic wife, warped bis 
polky by backing up the suggestions made by lawyers and priests 
that the Huguenots, having become weaker, were ripe for persecution 
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Ttic active reign of Louis XIV begnn in 1661. He had dred of the 
Palace of St. Germain and hated the noise and smells of Paris. A 
passion for hunting and for seclusion in the country drew him to the 
I^lace at Versailles, which his father had built- Mansart, the royal 
architect, added new wings and terraces to the old chateau^ the park 
was planted with trees and shrubs and decorated with fountains and 
gardens. There was no general design; new additions were made in a 
casual and unaesthetic fashion whenever Louis' fancy took him. 
When Versaittra in its turn began to hone him, he ordered Mansart 
to build two smaller palaces in the park—the Trianon and Marly. 
At the Trianon there were performances of ballets, set to music 
by Lully, elaborate dinner-parties, and performances of Molicre's 
comedies. At Marly, Louis entertained a series of mistresses. 

FRENCH POLICY AND ITS RESULTS 

To be summoned to Versailles was a mark of etireme favour for 
the French seigneur. Those who were fortunate enough to attend 
Louis were subject to the tyranny of a detailed programme of daily 
ev'ents. In the seven hundred pages of the S/o/e of France, there 
appears a list of all the ofUcera of the king—the various gentlemen 
who had to assist in his rising, toilet, travelling, eating and drinking. 

Louis had a purpose behind this display of entravagatice and eti¬ 
quette. His nobility, busy in competing with each other for royal 
favour, ceased to be a potential danger to the state. Foreign countries 
were impressed ; ambassadors wondered at such magnificence. 

Louis had inherited the civil service built up by the cardinals, and 
during the first twenty years of his active reign, he retained the ser¬ 
vices of able men. Among them was Colbert, a financier who followed 
inthc footslep-s of Sully, A tradesman’s son, he understood the feel¬ 
ings and aspirations of the middle class. Louis preferred bis ministers 
to be men of humble birth, so that their devotion would prove greats 
than their sense of privilege. Under Colbert's management thrift 
became a virtue, and couBdence in the national credit returned. 
Slate accounts were carefully kept and audits were regularly made. 
Those who had io^ eslcd money in public loans received their mterest 
punctually. Trade and colonial effort were encouraged- Colbert’s 
policy was frustrated by the innate conservatism of the French mer¬ 
chants, the difficulties of providing money for an ever-growing 
standing army, and the arbitrary foreign policy of a monarch who 
thought in terms of power-politics. Louis had persuaded himself 
that grandiose schemes of foreign policy and aggrandizement were 
more valuable to his people than their social well-being. 

From 1672, Louvois was war minister. Although a successful 
administrator, he proved a bad adviser, for he supported Louis’ 
i^iiibitioijs schcRies in Europe ^nd oppos'cd the careful eeonoo^K of 
Colbert. Louvois was served by Yauban. the greatest military 
engineer of the day. The wars of the late seventeenth century were 
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conwraed chiefly wiih sieges, ralher than with open battles in the 
field. Trench warfare and skilful attack on weak points in their 
opponents' fortifications gave the french an advantage over their 
less scientific adversaries. Vauban accustomed the French soldier to 
the handling of flint-lock muskets and socket-bayonets. Unfortu¬ 
nately for France, when Vauban's fortified, towns fell to the enemy, 
Louis dismissed him in his usual arbitrary tnshion. The minister had 
fallen under suspicion on several occasions for suggesting adminis¬ 
trative reforms derogatory to the royal authority. Franee lost a 
valuable adviser just when she needed him. 

Now that France's internal troubles were settled, Louis could 
embark on aggression with confidence, for the country was united 
behind him and the army was trained to efficiency. Careful diplo¬ 
macy, backed up by bribes, succeeded in isolating the king of England, 
who was encouraged to turn his attentions to the Dutch, colonial 
rivals of the English. Whilst English and Dutch were fighting in the 
Channel, Louis sent Tureunc into the Spanish Netherlands and Bur¬ 
gundy. France gained by the Peace of AiA*la-Chapelle. 

Turerue's campaigns were intended as a mere preliminary to an 
mvasion of the Dutch Republic. Louis disliked the Dutch for their 
republicanism and for their successful commerce, which he hoped to 
capture. Holland was saved by the vigour of the Prince of Orange, 
who had deposed the conservative oligarchy that had lately been in 
power. The Dutch obtained allies and the war became general In 
1678, a breathing-space was provided by the Treaty of Nimeguen. 

Despite the great effort made by France, her material gains so far 
had been few. Instead of concentrating on the more vulnerable 
frontiers in the north-east, Louis turned to the Rhineland. The 
capture of Strasbourg added to the moral prestige of France, al¬ 
though, froEii a military point of view, it was comparatively unim¬ 
portant. The European states consulted together, and the S^msh 
and Dutch made frantic endeavours to protect the Netherlands. 

WAR OF THE SPANISH SUCCESSION 

The attention of Europe was now directed to the questioa^ of the 
Spanish Succession, The last Habsburg, Charles II, bad no heirs; the 
best claimanbi were Louis XIV and the Emperor. In an attempt to 
prevent war and to safeguard Dutch and English interests, William 
of Orange, now King of England, persuaded Louis to sign Treaties 
of Partition, The Emperor refused to agree to them. These Trcalms 
were put on one side when Charles 11 of Spain died in 1700, leaving 
the whole of his domiulons to Philip of Anjou, a younger grandson 
of Louis. Family pride, insensate ambition, and the ndvioe of his 
economists, who wanted to comer the trade with the Spanish col¬ 
onies persuaded Louis to repudiate his word, thus ranging against 
hims^ most of the European powers, who naturally feared that 

Soain and France would now be meiEtsd into one country. 

„ (n.w.) 
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Attempts at a coalition of powers against France had been iriadc 
in the war of 1690-7, but the bad generalship of the Allies had given 
Loais undeserved opportuaJues. The Peace of Rj'swkrk left the real 
question undedd<ad. In 1701, England, Holland, and the Empire 
formed a Grand Alliance, These powers were loo much wonied 
about the Bourbon danger to pay any attention to the feelini^ of the 
Spanish people, and biLsied themselves with plans of compeni^don 
that would have deprived Spain of her colonies and dependencies. 
The most practJcal steps taken by the aliianco were the creation of a 
string of fortressess dividing France from Holland, and the appoint¬ 
ment of John Churchill, later Duke of Marlborough, as English 
commander. The Imperial troops were led by Prince Eugene i hb 
own abilities coupled with his admiration for the English commander 
ensured a co-operation which was eventually to defeat Louis. 

THE PEACE OF LTREOIT 

Marlborough advanced rapidly into Bavaria and defeated the 
French at Blenheim, In 1704. This battle saved Austria, and allowed 
the Allies to invade France and Spain. They pressed southwards 
through Flanders and defeated the French in a series of bnttles. 
Meanwhile, the Whig govemment which supported Marlborough 
was overthrown by a Tory government which was hostile to him. 
This, together with the mutual e?chaustion produced by the war, led 
to the signing of the Peace of Utrecht in 1715. Though Philip was 
recognized as king of Spaiu, Louis and Philip had to prombe to keep 
their dominions septic. France was again confined on the north¬ 
east to her boundaries of 169L and the Dutch were proiccicd by 
garrisons in certain Flemish towns^ The Emperor came to terms m 
the following year. 

The Peace of Utrecht was a great European settlement more 
lasting than the Peace of Westphnha, For the first time in European 
history a combiTiation of minor powers, led by England and the 
Habsburgs, bad withstood an aggressive stale. Britain had estab¬ 
lished navul and colonial 5Upreraacy% and although in Europe she 
remained on the defensive, her aggressions abroad were us dearly 
marked as those of her rivals. 

Louis^ grandiose schemes of conqu^t had been defeated, and 
Europe had learned the danger of placing confidence in an ambitious 
and amoral monarch. Not only had Europe been dragged into 
unnecessary wars, but the French king had made these wars deadlier 
and more exhausting, especially to the lower classes of population 
who served, suffered, and died so that his policies could be advanced. 
International morality had been ignored by a monarch who placed 
dictates of sdfUhucss and vain glory before considcraiioiis of te- 
spousibility. Later ages were to follow his guidance, when military 
successes and an active forcigu policy appeared to most ataiesmen as 
the r^ ends of all **good gover[mient'\ 


PART xr 

REASON AND REVOLUTION 


CHAPTER 5S 
THE OPENING SCENE 

Some eigliteenth-centufy writers crjlicized their own givilization, by 
viewing U. or trying to view it, from the stendpoint of an educated 
oriental such as a Persian nobleman or a Chinese ixtandarin. They 
could not at will cut their minds off from the maniroJd impn^jons 
and inOuences which had moulded them; any more than a modern 
critic could draw the outline of his. contemporary world as it might 
strike the man in the moon. But the device was a witness to the new 
spirit at work in the Western world. The wars of religion were 
definitely over^ Men no longer referred their lives to a divine revela¬ 
tion set forth m the teachings of a Catholic Church, or laid down in 
the words of an infattibk Bible. They attempted to judge^ to criticize^ 
to assess their own inheritance and prejudices. They appealed to 
reason. 

By reason they meant the reign of law, as opposed to arbitrary 
action. Wc still speak of things being "unreasonable” or "beyond 
all reason”; this use of the word may help us to understand the 
eighteenth-century point of view. 

We can discern three mfiuences which ran together to produce the 
eighteenth-century faith in reason. First, the immense power of the 
printing-press had created uneducated public outsideihe hierarchy 
of the Church. Secondly, the astonishing progress in mathematics 
and the physical sciences revealed a reign of law in the world of 
nature, so that the mysterious heavens which had always declared 
the glory of God wene now brought within the measurement of man^s 
anthmetic. Thirdly, the leaven of Christianity had been working 
throughout the centuries, and now, freed from the ecclesiastical pre¬ 
tences of jarring sects, the essential underlying charity of the Christian 
faith was able to manifest itself in widespread feeLjngs of loleratjon 
and humanity. 

Two centuries of religious warfare had bred apathy over dogmas 
pd creeds. The best minds were free to subject their world to the 
judgment of reason. Critics and reformers desired to refashion 
human society and human institudons upon reasonable lines. 
Reason had no use for despotisms, no use for ecclesiastical privilege 
or religious persecution, no use for national enmity, no use for over¬ 
seas possessions, no use for personal ambition or inherent rights, no 
use for war, Jt appealed to the mwral rfgh/s of man. To use the 
words of Priestley, the EngJbh scientist of George UPs reign^ govern- 
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uient should be “ c^leulsited for gocMd and shotdd leave 

“ail men ihe enjoyment of as many of their natural rights as possibLe'V 
The men who believed in reason had faith in htiman nature. 

When Edmund Burke condemned the e}tcesses of the French 
Revolution^ Priestley wrote a reply in which he said: “ff lime be 
allowed for the discussion of ditferences, so great a majority wil! 
form one opinion^ that the minority will sec the necessity of giving 
way. Thus will reason he the umpire in all disputes^ and e^ttinguJsh 
civil wars as well as foreign ones. The reign of reason will ever be the 
reigji of peace."’ 

By contrast, the ordering of society and the practice of govern¬ 
ment were anything but reasonable. Tire simple medieval division of 
mankind into the peasant who worked, the priest who interceded^ the 
landed baron who defended Chrlsdan society against its enemieSp 
and the Holy Roman Emperor and othet hallowed kings who were 
founts of honour and wielded the temporal swords of justice—this 
division had long since been overlaid. The peasant stiD worked^ it is 
truCp and most of the people of Europe were peasants and most of 
them illiterate. But neither priests nor barons nor anointed rulers 
were under any definite obligation. Instead^ they existed as privileged 
classes. Governments consisted of kings ruling not with the help and 
advice of the local bndowners, as had usually been the case in the 
early Middle Ages, but by the paid service of skilled officials. 

POLTTICAL GROWTH AND SURVIVALS LN EVUOFE 

Except in Great Britain, the medieval Parliaments had disappeared 
and despotism was unchecked. The fortunes of the civilized Western 
world were in the hands of what Voltaire called “ three or four 
hundred persons scattered on the face of the earth under the name of 
princes or ministers^. These men treated Europe like a collection of 
personal estates, partitioning the countries withoiit rcgnrd to the 
wishes of the inhabitants, taxing them without their consent, issuing 
decrees and edicts, good or bad, without any sanction save that of 
their own inherent or inherited right. 

While national government had become centralized and dcspotic> 
munidpal government was a farce. The Roman Empire built up its 
rule upon a network of municipalities. These had dwindled and 
decayed in the Dark Ages. During the earlier Middle Ages, when they 
began to rerive, kings and lawyers tried to ignore them by making 
them part and parcel of the feudal systenL Then by the power of 
their wealth, the townsmen won privileges and became self-governing 
communities or corporations; by the fifteenth century the wealtli* 
vigour and culture of Western civilization were centred In the cities 
of North Italy and the Netherlands, 

Bur the ambition of princes and the wars of religion had played 
havoc by the eighteenth century: the old medieval commune had 
either dLsappeaied, or else, where its arrangemcitts had persisted^ 
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they pcfsbitd in a corrupl (otm^ the lawn being ruled by self- 
appointed cliques and eJos^ corporations. Thus^ in a century when 
industry was developing beyond all previous bounds^ when merchants 
were actuaUy mling over vast dominions in the East» when the modem 
system of banking and finance first commenced to flourish p the traders 
and the skiUed artisans were in fact politxcalJy powerless. 

THE RIGHTS OF MAN 

The age of reason ended in revolution. 1: was not a mere accident 
that the i-evoluiioci began in France: for the French were not only 
the leaders of Western civUizntion^p but the most unreasonably 
governed of all European peoples. Still less was ii an accident that 
^e revolution in France was in many of its phases the work of the 
middle-class citizens of Paris, active, intelligent people;, long excluded 
from a share in governing themselves. 

MoniesrideiLp Diderot, Voltaire^ Rousseau p Tom Paitie^ Priestley 
—the apostles of reason —certainly reacted against their environment. 
Yet the first-fruits of the new harvest were gathered in the Hew World 
whenp in 1783, the English colonists in North America declared their 
independence and set up a federal republic. ^We hold^\ they said> 
'^thesc truths to be self-evidenl, that all men are created equalp that 
they are endowed by their Creator with inalienable rights, that 
among these are life and liberty and the pursuit of happiness, that to 
secure these rights, governments arc instituted among meOp deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed,*' 

Six years later, the National Assembly of France issued its Declara¬ 
tion of the Rights of Man. **Men arc bom and Tcmain equal in 
rights. Social distinctions can only be founded upon the general 
good. . . . Law is the expression of the general will* Every citiaen 
has a right to lake part, personally or through his representative, in 
its formation. It must be the same for aU. . .. Society has the right 
to require of every public agent an account of his administration." 
This Declaraiion was reissu^ many limes down to 1848. 

Neither in France nor in North America were the governments 
systematically oppressive. In both, the inhabitants^ or those who were 
the most politically active, bdieved the conditions under which they 
were governed to be unreasonable, and therefore intolerable. There 
might l>5 something to be said for a Tigorous and effective despotism, 
oothiug for an inefficient one. Without a doubt, the countries which 
were the mo-st enlightened and the wealthiest in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury were Franct, Great Britain and the Amorican colonics. Revolu¬ 
tions changed the history of two of them. Great Briiam was excep¬ 
tional m her political history and in her legal history^ Ti is worth while 
noting that by the enactment of the Bill of Rights of 1689 the king 
could levy no money in any way without the cotisetii of Parliaments 
Much, of course, depended on the character of Parliament: but this 
plain and pmctical safeguard went to the root of the matter. 
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Tht age of reason thu$ became the age of revolution^ and the age of 
revolution coadnued far into the nlaeteenth century when ihe 
“reason"* of the cightccnth-century writers became the “liberalism"' 
and the “humanitarianism** of reformers. National Parliaments based 
upon the consent of the governed—obtained by new voting systems— 
gradually filled the place of the older despotisms. 

ENGLAjND under the GEORGES 

Upon the death of Queen Anne^ her second cousin^ the Elector of 
Hanover^ became king of Great Britainp the first of the Four Georgs 
who ruled in succession till 1830 h They were the only monarchs in 
Europe to hold their office by the will of a Parliament and not by 
divine right. But the British Parhament was itself controlled by an 
oligarchy of Whig noblemen—^ "Venetian'^ oligarchy^ as it has been 
called. Talent and loyalty to the public service, however, are not 
monopolies of a democracy. In spite of a small and corruptible 
electorate, this oligarchy was one of the world*s great schools of 
politics, even of statecraft, and produced statesmen of the calibre of 
Sir Robert Walpole and the two Pitts. 

It was not an inspiring age. Fervour and enthusiasm were taboo. 
Good humour and commonsense were the cardinal virtues. Party 
feeling ran high, but the battles were won and lost by oratory and 
ink, 0>arsc manners and the artificial usage of wigs, powder and 
patches existed side by side. While the etiquette of the aristocml 
became a fine art^ brutality in punishment and in sports persisted. 
The English were a drunken nation: port-wine provid^ the potations 
of the well-to-do, while beer and spirits Bowed in copious streams for 
the poor. The squalor of the slums was appaliingi the drath-rate 
from smallpox and fever high. 

The country squire lived well, like the Franklin of Chaucer's day, 
in whose house It “snowed meat and drink" ^ The immortal carica¬ 
ture of the Englishman as John Bull first appeared from the pen of 
Dr, Arbuthnot in 1712. Extremes were then, as now, often encoun¬ 
tered. The polite man about town might fight a duel over the placing 
of a Greek accent, while his younger brothers roamed the streets at 
night in gangs and assaulted old watchmen and unprotected womcn^ 
and whik prejudiced mobs gave chase to any uAfortunate suspected 
of being a foreigner. The country villages were not yet denuded of 
their most vigorous and alert families by migration to the towns, 
country life was busy and robust: man*s local interests were often his 
sole interests; only occasionally was he brought into the mainstream 
of national ttfen 

The Peace of Utrecht had put an end to an exhausting and expen¬ 
sive war against Fiance. In spite of Marlborough'^s victories, Britain 
had not prevented the French king^s grandson from becoming king 
of Spain; but the peace had recognized her right to Gibraltar, to 
Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, and her destiny was already clearly 
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nmrkcd in commerce. Her merchant-fleets carried the trade of the 
Indies^ both East and West, and her wealth, fostered by a sound 
nalionaL hnance and a reformed and trustworthy coinage^ was grow¬ 
ing by leaps and boundSp 

Across the Atlantic^ 175,000 white people acknowledged the 
authority of the British King in ParhamenL To the plantations in 
Virginia and the Carolinas, Britain, sent t^tches of criminals as 
indentured laboiirers. Her trade with the coLonisis, which she 
kept jealously to herself, was making fortunes for her merchants;. 
Yet the ties of blood between the mother-country and the settle¬ 
ments were not as strong as might be expected. Emigration to 
New England had practically ceased by 1640. Most Americans in 
1714 were colonial-born, and already looked upon native English¬ 
men as ^"$tmngers^% They governed themselves in local affairs by the 
same sort of restricted franchise that obtained in Britain, and the 
statc-assembiJes controlled the pay of the state-governors sent out by 
the mother-country. The Parliament at Westminster, although largely 
ignorant of colonial life and in no way representing colonial opinion, 
could^ and did, pass laurs for the colonists to observe, 

LIFE AND WEALTH IN THE COLONIES 

Colon ial life was fre® and abunda nt. Land was bou ndiessr—subject, 
of course, to the raids of the redskins. A landed nobility was un^^ 
known, its place taken by a few planters of wealth and family — 
descendants often of younger sons of the English nobility and squires. 
The only polite society was the circle about the state-governor. In 
the north, the chief occupations were fanning, lumbering and fishing. 
In the south, the staple Industry was tobacco-planting, run by ne^o 
slave-labour. There was a definite cleavage in sentiment and political 
feeling between north and souths the northerners being a puritan and 
independent race, the southerners tending towards a tolerant 
aristocracy. 

Much w'ealth by trade came to Britain also from her West Indian 
sugar isbnds. tn these^ again^ negro slaves formed the economic 
basis of society. For the rest, the British Empire was a network of 
factories and trading-posts. Trading companies built up their own 
fortunes and the fortune of their country by traflic with the shores of 
India and Africa, and with the great forests of northern Canada^ in 
tea, spioes, silks, muslins^ slaves, gold, ivory and furs. 

On the Atlantic coast of Europe, the other Powers with overseas 
pc^sessions were Portugah Spain, France and Holland, The once- 
opulent empire of the eastern $eas which Portugal held had now 
shoink to a few trading-posts, but she still retained her settlements on 
the cast coast of Africa and a long line of ports on the west coast of 
the same continenL By the beginning of the century, the principal 
purpose of these last was to provide a con$tani stream of negroes for 
The sugar and tobacco plantations of SrazLI, where they died rapidly. 
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The greatest effort of ihc Portuguese had been the colourz^tiait of 
Brazil. Gold had recently been discovered in the south of that land^ 
and Rio de Janeiro was the viceregal capitaL A notable viceroy, 
John of Lancajtcr^ had recently administered the colony with 
resol tilion and success. Jesuit missions still assisted in dealing with 
the natives and the mesdz&s or haJf-bneeds. But Brazil was sdD 
dependent on Europe for its daily food; the clothing, provisions and 
metahgoods needed by its settlers in their everyday life were aU 
made in England—Portugal merely acting as England's agent. 

SPAIN'S FALL FROM GREATNESS 

The Spani$h Empire consisted of all Central America, South 
America (except Brazil) and—a five-months^ voyage from ihesCp 
across the Fac ific—the PhUi ppines. Despite this spleod id endowment, 
(he Spaniards impoverished themselves. They governed in a jealous 
and cruel manner. They had only one aim—to extract preciaus 
metals from their dependencies—and they went so far as to destroy 
the olive-groves and vineyards of Peru for fear these should ooiri' 
ptic with their own at home. All trade must flow through Spain, 
where the threads of cobnial government were gathered together. 
The wealth of two worlds came yearly to the great fair at Acapulco 
in Mexico: yet “the cursed hunger for gold” fortmde any pro^iess. 
Like the Portuguese, the Spaniards provisioned their colonies with 
merchandise front England, HoUand and France, having no indus¬ 
tries of their own. The result of this was smuggling on a large scale 
by the seamen of the northern cmintrieSi who thus sold their goods 
direct and cheaply to the Spanish colonists. Between them, Spain 
and Portugal owned a vast portion of the earth. 

Such colonial Ineptitude was a refieetton of the decline of both 
countries from the greatness of the sixrccnth century. Spain had 
lost the industrious members of her population in 161U when she 
expelled the Moors — driving away a niLlJiod of her most thriving 
peasantiy through the intolerance of her Church and Inquisition. A 
European war had been fought mainly by France and Britain to 
decide whether a French or itn Austrian prince should succeed lo the 
throne of Spain: she could not decide for herself! Her peasants 
remained sunlc. in medieval dependenoE upon a wealthy and numerous 
but bigoted priesthood. Her hidalgos^ charmings polite, lazyi proud, 
lacked the fiery enthusiasm that had projected three armadas against 
the heretic nations of England and Holland in the sixteenth century. 
But perhaps those early heroics had exhausted her; if there is any¬ 
thing in the idea of a national character", we may trace in her his* 
lory a comiuuous thread of bigotry and heroism* After all, she had 
been led to a task of immense magnitude by the dream of a Genoese 
seaman — Columbus: and if, according to our lights, she failed, we 
must remember that South America is to-day a S|^fiish-spcaking, 
CiinsiLan continent. 
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Tfie Dutch had wrested from the Portuguese the master]^ of the 
^spice trade. By 1714, England's Navigation Aets had checked the 
Dutch; they were no longer the ^Vaggoners of the world”, and the 
ttme had gone by when Holland still benefited froni her position on 
the Rhine delta, from the fertility of her soil, and from the industry 
of her burghers and farmers* She kept* and has since kept, most of 
the gains made by merchants and seamen in the heyday of her 
triumphs over Spain and Portugal, Her most precious possession was 
the Spice Islands, or East Indies—those coveted lands which, to-day, 
yield their possessors wealth in the le$s romantic form of rubber and 
oil The Cape settlement, a handful of Boer farmers invigoralcd with 
Huguenot stocks, she regarded merely as a re victualling station on 
the long and hazar dous route to the Indies^ The monopoly of the 
Royal Dutch East India Company over these places was extremely 
restrictive. At home^ Dutch national policy remained one of constant 
hostility to their nearest and most powerful neighbour, France, 

THE FIJNTJAMENTAL WEAKNESSES OF FRENCH POLICY 

cVjf moi myself, am the State”). Louis XIV's 
words epitomize the glory of the French monarchy and the w^k- 
ness of France. Paris, the heart of the kingdom since the Dark 
Agc$p had been replaced by the amazing wonderland of Versailles, 
where Louis XV held his Court. In England, the mercantile class 
took part in the government along with the aristocracy- In France, 
neither lords nor merchants were consulted. For ofiicml purpose, 
France was stiU composed of medieval estates—^privileged lords, 
privileged priests, and the remainder who formed the tiers ^tdt^ or 
third csiaie. But the conduct of affairs was in the hands of the king 
and his ministers alone. 

The representative govemmeat of Great Britain may have been 
corrupt and narrow, based upon “rotten borou^s'^ whose handfuls 
of voters were bribed. In France, representative government did not 
ezist. Even ^'rotten boroughs" sometimes produced statesmen—a 
proof that in Britain there was something that France lacked— 
namely, a sense of public service. 

French law vari^ from place to place, and tolls were taken on 
goods id transport. Want of experience id local govemment had 
turned the towns into bear-gardens of jealous trade-guilds. Bach dis¬ 
trict was under an Intendant fttsponsible to the king and appointed 
by him. Parish-pmup politics and weighty matters of state were alike 
decided by him and his ministers at Vers^!e$* Caesar himself would 
have found It lEUpossible to cope with the task of goveruing the 
country in such a fashion. Under the &sy-going and amiable Louis- 
XVj ihc situation was tragic. 

During the first half of the eighteenth oenturyt French colonial 
and maritime enterprise still mov^ forward, under the impube given 
by Colbert, the hard-working and methodical miubter of Louis XIV.. 
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Colbert had subsidized shipbuildiDg^ and had substituted for the 
crude business of the press-gang a regubr coRSCiipiion of seamen. 
The result was a powerfut aayy and a flourishiiig mercantiJe marine* 
In France^ as in Britain^ the opportunities of esplnitaiion oflered 
by the New Worlds bad led to a great development in the methods 
and range of Goance; the new hnance of banking and funding in its 
turn hastened the development of over$eas trade and empire^ 

FRENCH COLONIAL SETTLE1VIENT 

In the north Atlantic^ a colony of 16^0(Xli Piencfi peasants in 
Acadia or Nova Scotia had recently been transfeiried to the British 
flag by the Treaty of OtPCcht But in the matter of wealthy Acadia 
was of less moment to France than the Newfoundiand flsherics^ 
visited each year by over 25*000 Norman and Breton fisbenuenp 
The richest of the West Indian sugar-bland$^ Martinique and 
Guadeloupe, were Freochj while the West African trade, apart 
from that in slaves^ was almost a French monopoly. 

The one great French colony was Canadap where some 80,000 
habdmts^ or peasants of north French stock, lived under con- 
ditions which were a replica of those in France. The king appointed 
a governor and a council. The pe^sants^ a gay and cheerful race, 
held their lands on feudal tenure from seigneursj who received their 
quit-rents and commanded them when military service was required. 
A lucrative fur-tiade was centred in Montreal, whose factors and 
trappers often came into desperate conflict in the {ndlan wildernesses 
with the agents of the Hudson Bay Company: fur was the principal 
cAport^ and it was obtained by exchanging a few trinkets and common 
utensils with the redskin Indians, who spent their winters in obtaining 
the pelts of animals, 

French colonial ambition aimed at more than merely wealth by 
immediate trade. No praise can be too great for the Jesuit fathers who 
preached and lived in the wigwams of the Hurons, making them the 
allies of France, or for the French explorers who traced the long 
waterways that linked Canada to the Gulf of New Oilcans. A small 
settlement at the mouth of the Mississippi, named Louisiana in 
honour of the king, was an earnest of the French claim to a "New 
France*" that should stretch west of all the Englbh colonies and, with 
the waterways seemed by stockaded forts and the Indians convcrletl 
into ''^friendJies*% effectively shut off the English colomsts from the 
distant in terior of the continent. 

In the East, the French East India Company had tried, but failed, 
to develop Madagascar. Their agents* howeverp entered upon the 
commerce with India and now dominated the trade of the Carnatic 
through their factoty at Pondicherry. Hitherto, the Indian peninsula 
had b^n the prey of northern; invaders coming overland from the 
north-west* Now* white men in splendid ships were getting a foot¬ 
hold on its coasts and traded in its calicocSp muslins and spiceSr 
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They brought gold and silver in exchange. T^iey came at a time when 
Lndia was rapidly becoming a no-man^s-land —or any man's land. 
Since the middle of the sixteenth century, the Mogul emperors had 
ruled the plains and the peninsula from Agra and Delhi. Their 
palaces and mosques of marble^ serpentine and lapis lazuli still stand 
as witnesses to their efficient and ruthless personaJ despotisms. They 
kept armies and used cannon in thetr wars. But the last of the great 
Moslem rulers, AurungTebe^ had died in 1707* His death was 
followed by chaos. He had antagonized the martial Hindu races of 
the Rajputs and Marathas. These were both inland races. The 
European factories were set up among the more passive Hindus of 
Bengal and in the south. Already, the India of independcDt nawabs, 
owing merely a nominal allegiance to Delhi, had come into being. 

So the scene was set for one of the dominating themes of the 
eighteenth century: colonial and maritime rivalry, trade-war and 
naval-war, between the Powers of Great Britain and France. Linked 
to this theme by the dipLomacy of the nations concerned was the 
older and purely European theme of deep-rooted family rivalry 
between the Bourbons and the Habsbuigs of Austria^ 

THE ASIATIC PEOPLES 

Outside the orbit of all but a few Europeans lay the Mongol and 
Mongoloid peoples of farther Asia. The deltas and luxuriant forests 
of the IndO'Chinese peninsula were scenes of dynastic and tribal 
warfare. Their populations—Malays, Buntiesfii Peguans, Cambo¬ 
dians, Annamites, Siamese, Chinese—lived in a civilization that was 
in decay. The prevailing worship of Buddha was corrupted by local 
supersdtiOD and devil-worship. Yet the bnd was rich in precious 
meialst spices and fruii-bearing trees. Only occasionally did Euro¬ 
pean factors set foot there to see the gorgeous gilded temples and 
pagodas* or hear the music of the Siamese. 

Beyond ludo-Cbina were the eighteen provinces of China, com¬ 
prising some 125 millions of people in an empire strelching over 25 
degrees of latitude between the ocean and Tartary. The Manchus, a 
Tartar race froni Manchuria* had recently seized the dcagon-throne 
at Faking. They held the land by Tartar garrisons, and their rule 
was much resented by the southerners about Canton who set up 
secret political societies, such as the White Ldy’*, to preserve their 
independence. The civilization of China was ancient and static; 
ancestor-worship and ihc moral precepts of Confucius preserved 
family life and secular authority^ At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, the empire was ruled by a wise Manchu^ named K'ang 
Hsi* who patronized literature and was a friend of the Jesuits^ 

^yond China were the islands of Japan, subject to earthquakes 
and swept by tropical storms. The Shoguns who then ruJed the 
Japanese had closed the country against all foreigners. To the south 
and south-east stretched the East Indies, covering an urea of ocean 
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TRADE ROUTES OF 

Tbe latter half ot tJae Kveateeath cmiury witri«$sed a vast development in 
Europe^ trade with other couiilrie$^ ihU beip^ due to improv^ meth^ of 
navi^llon and ^pbuildin^ and the of ^ropean scalenie3]t$ wdd 

tnuhnf stations la America^ India^ and the and West Indies- Thb ptdod 
also titaikcd the befJntting of Errand's industria! and commeteial supreme^ 
Eiiat ttas M> be a vital realiinc of the ei^teeath and nmeteenih centLines. In 
contra^ tlM igeat Spanuh Empire into decay ihroogh Lacoaipctefit 
admtiustiaiioa. Spain's retlunoc on predoua melais brought Fiom her South 
Amerkan dependencies ruined llcr domestk industriea and ogricultiLre. 
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THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


for miuiy ytan dw Krntrat port i4 Eos^aimU came Higar frooi 
Jamaica and valuabk spicos^ ibt Nortji Ar^ican s^tEloiKats caporc» coltoa 
and tobArC^ hi ifKteaohag quantities; furs weir shipped fniiit tho imilOnd 
opened up by the Hudson Bay Company, and England^a InduMi tr^de contiiiiied 
Id expand- SiinuJtajieousty the tndr in skvqs—'“Mack frew as ookimal 

demand for ifiem increased. In India the inHuence possessed the Elfish, 
Frcni^ and Fartu^ucse bescame slropger as the Mo^ul Bmpirr gmauatly 
dhiintegrated. Foreign companki were able to eaniolidatc theit foot- 

boM, amoni ihsm being the ^si In^a Company, formed io 1600, 
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greater than that of North America. South and east again of these 
lay "New Holland”—Australia^ or the "southern continent”—a 
tract of land dimly eincrging from the southern seas. The Dutch 
knew something of its western shores. Tasman had seen Tasmania 
in 1642 and some of the north Australian coast in 1644: the English 
pirate Dampicr visited the north shore in 1638 and again in 1699, 
when he reported upon a thousand miles of the west and north-west 
coasts—*'ihe baircnest spot upon the globe"^ The blackfoUows 
whom he saw did not attract him. 

New Zealand was visited by Tasman in 1642, and found to be a 
fine country peopled by the vigorous MaorisH Only a few Pacific 
islands were known to a few navigators from the seas of Europe. 

The same genius that had once made Frenchmen the leaders of 
Europe during the emsada made them in the eighteenth century the 
leaders of European civilization. French was already the language of 
diplomacy and culture; incredible though it may seem now* even 
educated Germans preferred to speak French. France was the 
arbiter of fashion and of conduct. French philosophers and thinkers 
led the rest of Europe. The natural wealth of France—probably tho 
pleasantest spot on the earth^s surface for civilized man to dwell on— 
was enormous in the agricultural age, and her numerous population 
thrived by their industry and frugality. France was the mostcivilLred 
state in Europe; that is why the revolution of reason broke out there 
in 1789. She was the corner-stone of the European system of states i 
that is why the French Revolution shoot the whole of Europe. 

THE H^BURGS ANB OTHER RULING FAMIUES 

The competitors for the Spanish throne in the War of the Spanish 
Succession had been Bourbons and Habsburgs. The Bourbons had 
won the throne^ although they had lost the war* but the Habsburgs 
had been compensated by the gift of the Netherlands and of parts of 
Italy. The Habsburgs were among the oldest of the great families of 
Europe. Beside them even the Bourbons, let alone Stuarts and Hano¬ 
verians, were comparatiye upstarts: and the Habsburgs were Holy 
Roman Emperors^ 

They were identified with ihe Empire. They were also hereditary 
rulers of Austria, which had once been merely a “mark"* or border¬ 
land, fortified against the heathen Slav$ and Magyars. The border¬ 
lands of the Middle Ages had a way of becoming dominant political 
states. Prussia for example, became the leader of the Germanics 
Later in the eighteenth century; while the barons of the Welsh border 
and those of the Spanish "March'' played decisive parts in the 
histories of England and Spain respectively. 

The political structure of the Germanics in the eighteenth cenlury 
was so complicated that a coloured map of them looks like a jigsaw 
puzzle* particularly in the regions between the Rhine and the Elbe. 
Some three hundred potentates, lav ^ud spiritual, governed terxi- 
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tories vailing from a few square mUes lo kingdoms like Saxany and 
Bavaria. These kiQgdQm$, priadpalities, free cities, grand-dachics, 
bishoprics, archbi$hoprks, dukedoms^ margravatcs^ and what not, 
comprised the major part of the Holy Roman Empire. An Imperial 
Diet met at Ratisbon, hut its dccbicms carried little weight. An 
Imperial army, made up of contingents from each separate $tate» 
existed on paper* It it could ever be got together, its uniform was 
delightfully varied, even in the same regiments, and its equipment 
and drill were chaotic. Since each mler could issue coinage, raiK 
taxes^ impose customs, make treaties and decide the religion of his 
subjects, the nominal Imperial federation was in effect merely an 
attenuated phantom of the medieval Holy Roman Empuen 

OPPRESStON AND MISERY IN GERMANY 

Comipiion, tyranny and cruelty were common in these tiny des¬ 
potisms, The vigorous civic life, the flourishing trading communities 
andcraft-guilds of the later Middle Ages haddisappear^^- The wars of 
religion had all but destroyed cmlbation itself In Germany. If music 
and the arts were occasionatty patronixed by a few exceptional nikrSt 
the people at large benefited nothing. Most of them were peasants 
living on a bare subsistence level, holding their plots by servile 
tenure, doing so much forced labour in Prussia that some of them 
could till their own land only by moonlight. They were tied to the 
soil. Some princes sold their subject as mercenaries to the greater 
Powers. It was in this way that Great Britain provided herself with 
Hessian soldiers, bivouacked them in England and sent them to 
garrison Ireland and North America. Central and Eastern Europe 
was a poverty-siricken plain. 

In the Rhineland and in South Gertnany, the gmdiaal slackening 
of the spice trade from the East, via Venice and the Alps, had brought 
about a diminution of Industry and trade. A remoter and perhaps 
more debatable cause of decay was the decljnc> all over Europe, of 
the civic spirit. Civilization is primarily the life of men in cities: with 
the exaltation of personal monarchy at the Renaissance, civic ™tue 
and enterprise was doomed. This dismal state of the people in the 
German lands explains why there were no revolutions there, as in 
France at the close of the century; revolution is always bom of hope, 
not of despair. 

Of all the parts of the Holy Roman Empire, Prussia most deserves 
attention, because of what she has since become. There were four 
facts to notice about Prussia. Her kingdom comprised considerable 
lands outside the Jurisdiction of the Empire- She was the chief 
Protestant state in Germany* She was a border-country built up by 
warfare against the Slavs and Letts. As in England, her territory 
passed undivided by primogeniture^ while Saxony^ which had pro™ 
mised during the time of the Reformation to become the lading 
kingdom of Germany, sufiferod division upon the deaths of her kinp* 
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BL'^ides ruUng Austria, ih^ Habsbtirgs w^re masters f>r Bahcmmp 
HutigarVf the Austrian Kctbcrbnds, and pans of Italy. While in 
Europe Lbey were the rivals of the Bourbons of France, iheir eastern 
territories were also the bulwark of Christendom a^insi the Turk, 
Austria was happy in little but the marriage alliances of her royal 
and imperial house. The Emperor Charles VI directed mosi of his 
dipiomatic energies towards persuading the Western powers lo recog¬ 
nize his daughter, Maria Theresa, as his suocessor> and in this he wa^ 
successful: yeU as hb mo&t powerful ^ubjecip the valiani Prince 
Eugene of Savoy, told him, a full treasury and a strong army were 
the best guarantees of hi$ daughter's succession. The Hahsburgs 
found it almost as dilBcult to get money and anus as rulers of 
Austria as they did as emperors of the Germanies. The Ausirian 
lands lacked unity^ The nobles of the componeat kingdoms, whose 
titles in some instances ran back to the heroic days of Charlemagne, 
were virtual kings on their own estates, Austria, Bohemia, Hungary, 
Imd ilieir separate administrative, judicial and financial sysicms. 

Austria's neighbours, Poland, Russia and Turkey, were all involved 
in the wars of Peter the Great and Charles Xll of Sweden, Poland 
was a land of peasants ruled by nobles whose martial valour 
more than babneed by their political incompetence. Russia under iho 
Romanovs was sull ‘'Muscovy"'—a vast lasid of huge dnniains* 
under nobles who owned their peasants as serfs — a scmKarienial 
despotism, centuries behind the rest of Euro|:^p Its people were 
Christians of the Greek Orthodox Churchy tbeir piety profoundly 
simple and unquestioning. At the turn of the century, Peter the Great 
w^as still in the inidst of his "rcgeneraiicui'' of the Russian state, 

TURKISH RULE 

The crescent of Iskm reached in a wkk sweep from Tangier in 
Morocco to Belgrade on the Danube, Along ihe north coast of 
Africa were the lairs of the Barbary corsairs, the mercOess Sniilors 
who levied continual blackmail oa tbc merchant fleets of the Chris^ 
tians. The lands of the Near East, the regioo whence came our owo 
civilization^ Greek and Christian, were under tbc rule of the OLioman 
Turk. His goverament lay like a dead hand over the Balkans, Asia 
Minor, Syria, Palestine and EgypL All the common sacred ground 
of the Wcsiern nations — Athens, Constantinople, the Straits^ 
Galilee, Jerusalem—was in the power of the InfideL Yet that infidel 
was little cbe than a lazy soldier. The Turk possessed the bctier half 
of antiquity, but he was incapable of using hb posse^ton fruitfully* 
He never mingled with his subject peoples, but remained aloof. His 
mdoIcBcc made him tolerant; his bek of political priippk made him 
capricious. He recognized and supported the authority of the Greek 
patriarchs, and his Christian subjects worshipped without hindrance. 
Alone of the iKaiiy European districts under hii sway, Albania 
accepted Islam. 
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Although indifferent to the pcoplt^s cfeeds^ the Turlcish govern¬ 
ment iiwift enough to tax them^ and to tax them till they sank into 
apathy. It was the relentless oppression of Ottoman taxation that 
gtadnally brought ruin over whal were once the most prosperous 
provinces of Rome, Agricultural cotinlries recover sfK^ily from 
war$ and even from pc^lUejice^ but not from over-laxalion^ which 
denies the farmer his just reward and his mai^Ln of profit ngainst bad 
years. The Turk himself bobnged to an aristocracyp comparatively 
few in number. His wars were fought by members of the subject- 
races under hts Leadciship: his best warriors came from those same 
uplands in Aifia Minor that had provided the isaurian emperors of Ihe 
eighth century whh the Ofcam of their troops^indeedp the pedigree 
dfau Anatolian peasant might well surprise Turkish nationalists to¬ 
day. His adrnmLstretion was Largely in the hands of Greeks^ who 
also engrossed the trade of the Near East^ their competitors being 
Armenians and SaJonics Jews, His pleasures were provided by slave- 
girls from Oreossia and Georgia. His crack troops w'cre the Janis¬ 
saries—kidnapped Christian boys trained to servo Islam. His fitera- 
lure was that of Persia and Arabia, Ho discovered nothing, and 
created nothing. In his capacity of sovereign of such extensive terri¬ 
tories, he proved a very unreasonable being. But the Age of Reason 
began with a notable series of Austrian victories that definitely 
confined the power of the Turk to the Lands south of the Danube. 

DECLINE OF VENICE AND POLAND 

The defence of Christian Europe had been mainiaiDcd by Venra, 
Poland and Hungary* Veiiioe, mined by the disco^'cry of the Atlantic 
route to the Spice Islands, was in dechoo in the eighteeuth century, 
although stm outwardly a city of splendour. She could no longer 
protect her ships from DaJmai^n pirates, or hold her own against 
the Turks in die Grecian islands. At the beginnir^ of the eigbleeuUi 
century, a series of Imperialist victories drove the Turks from 
Transylvauk and HLingaryt and this was the turning-point in the long 
contest beiweett the Otioman Empire and the Western Powers. 
Hungary, however, was very unwillingly subjected to the rule of the 
Austrian Emperor* 

Polands the largest kingdom in Europe outside Russia, had no good 
natural ftonders^ Its government was in a condition of feudal 
anarchy, wherein swarms of nobles quarrelled in the diet or repre¬ 
sentative assembly, whose action coidd, on any CH^casioo, be vetoed 
by any one of them. The peasants were impoverished serfs. The 
Jews were most numerous^ their ghettos forming in some instances 
half the population of a town. The only really progressive energetic 
people in Poland w-cre the Germans who populated West Prussia, 
The whole country was in the nature of a thorn in the sides of Us 
powerful neighbours. It was destined to be divided up between 
Russia, Prussia and Austria at the end of tbc eighteenth century. 
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THE FIRST MOVES 

Although the WcsEcffi Powers had made peace at Utrcchi the war in 
the north-east was continued to satisfy the ambitions of two remark¬ 
able men. Peter the Great of Russia and CharJes XIl of Sweden. 
With demonic vigour Peter whs reshaping his dominion of Muscovy 
into a personal monarchy, modetled on the Western kingdoms^ by 
forcing all to his ruthless will, and by introducing Western ideas, 
cusioms and methods of industry^ He broke the long sleep of the 
Muscovite and began that Lasting confikt between oriental pkcidHy 
and superstition on the one hand and Western progress on the other, 
whkh has been, since his time, the main theme of Russian history. 

Russia needed sea-coasts of more utility than the froien north at 
ArchangeL Shipbuilding was Peter’s lifelong passion. He longed to 
Launch his fleets on the Black Sea, and the Baltic—the two seas, 
eight hundred miles apart and each almost landlocked, that wash the 
Russian shores. The Turkish Empire in the south, the Swedish 
Empire in the north, barred his way: the ancient kingdom of Poland. 
which stretched across the western land-frontjer of bis dominions, 
linked up the two. 

F^ter fought the Turks but his main edbrt was made in the Baltic 
Lands, where he had already laid the foundations of his new western” 
capital, St. Petersburg^ in the swamps about the mouth of the river 
Neva^ The Baltic sea had been a Swedish lake. By ihe military skill 
of the Vasa kings, Sweden dominated the Baltic shores from Finland 
to Denmark. The neighbours of this Swedish Empire were appre¬ 
hensive and resentfuL Denmark. Russia and Poland had conspired 
to attack it. Charles XII, the young and Impetuous king of Sweden, 
checked the allies, raided Poland and even ^xony—whose king was 
also king of Poland—and then marched into Russia, where he sought 
Cossack help. He wintered in the Ukraine, but in 1709 he was over¬ 
whelmed at Poltava by Peter the Great and escaped into Turkey, 
Here he incited the Turks to make war on the Tsar. They did so* and 
regained A 20 V from the Russians. 

Such was the position in 1714 when suddenly Charles XTI crossed 
Europe and entered his fortress of Stralsund. His northern foes took 
alarm, and soon Sweden was again ringed about with enemies— 
Prussia. Denmark, Poland and Russia. Charles was not clever 
enough In diplomacy to take advantage of their jealousies; yet all the 
chancelleries of Europe were iuterested in the Great Northern War 
with its possible shifting of the balance of ^wer. Whether war or 
diplomacy accomplishes most is a moot question. Charles was a bom 
leader of men in little. But we must keep in mind Voltaire's words— 
“three or four hundred persons scattered on the face of the earth 
under the name of princes or ministers”. Kingdoms and empires 
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depended so much upon so few persons. Charles XIfp the matchless 
captaioi fcU with a bullet through bis brain, wbUe besieging a Nor¬ 
wegian fortress in I7l£. A series of treaties ended the war. As the 
result of ik^c Sweden lost all her ialtie lands save Pomerania and 
F inla nd. Russia received ike Ilonas share of the spoils. 

SWEIDEN AND Rl^SSLA 

The Swedish monarchy became elective again through a new con- 
stltution. The monarchs were mere figure-heads, the fortunt^ of the 
country being at the mercy of two political factions known as “Caps” 
and **Hat 3 ’*i symbolic designations abbreviated from nightcaps and 
cocked hats, and expressive respectively of senile timidity and manly 
aggression. Until 1733^ under the cautious guidance of Count Horn 
and his “nightcap” party^ the country was kept out of war. Then the 
Hats came into power and resumed the old French alliance. They 
made war on Russia^ promptly lost Finland, and only recovered it 
the acceptance of a Russian nominee as future king of Sweden. The 
four estates of the Swedish nksdag^ or parliaraenU were in intention 
democratic, in eff^t a clumsy contrivance which easily became a 
happy hunting-ground for the ambition of parties. This miserable 
strife between Hats and Caps condnued until, in 1772, Gustavus Elf 
completely restored the power of the crown by means of a militaiy 
coup sP^taL 

The decline of Sweden in the councils of Europe was more than 
balanced by the participation of Russia. We have already seen how 
the new Tsardom had been modelled by Peter the Great, that jovial 
giant with a passion for doing thinp for himself, who delighted in 
buffoonery and debauchery with his cronjc$, and in digging and hew¬ 
ing and hauling with his workmen. His attempt to compass the work 
of centuries in one short lifetime came very near success. When he 
died m 1725, Russia had advanced a long way on the path of Western 
progress, which he had designed. His chief assistants in this advance 
were mainly foreigners, Dutchmen, Poles, Germans and Scots. But 
he had Russian favourites too; the most constant was the meot-pic 
seller, Menshikov^ whom Peter raised to a princedom from the gutters 
of Moscow, 

WhUe the Tsar^s foreign agents taught the Russians matheinatics, 
^ognaphy^ Latin, rhetoric, astronomy, navigation, shipbuilding, 
cannon-founding and printing, he himself encouraged the exploita¬ 
tion of minerals, timber and leather, and reformed the coinage, A 
new form of administration was designed on Swedish lines* and Peter 
devised a code of laws based on the Swedish model. But his efforts 
were constantly thwarted by the chronic dishonesty of his officials, 
which defied the most savage punishments. As long as he lived, the 
power of the great princes was curbed. He managed to bring the 
Greek Orthodox Church, whose clergy and monks had been the obsti¬ 
nate champions of old Muscovite ignorance^ under his finn controL 
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Peter accompHshcd his refonns by terror of the tOfttirc-cbaiiibeT, 
the searing'iroii^ the wheel and ihe scaffold. Id securtDg die good of 
of his empirCt he held all means to be justified. From his time on¬ 
ward^ Russia was a mem ber of the Western comity of states. His work 
was carried forward by his pupils, the Germans Ostermaii and 
Munich, in the reigns of his widow, Catherine, and the German-bred 
Anne. Foreigiiefs held high commands in the Russian armies. 
These armies engaged successfully both Poles and French in the war 
of the Polish succession; for the first time in history, Russian troops 
bivouacked on the Rhine. In spite of victories, the war against the 
Turks in the Crimea proved fruitless. The War of the Polish SucceSr 
sioQ decided that Russia was to dominate the Polish monarchy^ the 
struggle with Turkey foreshadowed Russia's destmod expansion 
southward and eastward. 

Warfare in the early eighteenth century was carried on by small 
professional armies. It did not absorb the energies of a whole natlDn, 
wrench trade from its normal channels, and feed itself upon irrational 
hatreds. Nevertheless, the states involved in the war of the Spanish 
Succession were heartUy tired of hostilities and eager for the peace 
brought about by the conferences at Utrecht in 1711. The balance 
of power had hmn preserved, as between Habsburg and Bourbon. 
A Bourbon prince sat on the Spanish throne^^that throne of an 
empire upon which, it was claimed, the sun never set. But Austria 
obtained the fornier Spanish Netherlands and most of the former 
Spanish provinces in Italy, Naples, Milan and Sardinia. France was 
exhausted. Under the regency of the shrewd but dissipated Duke of 
Orleans, it could turn its attention to the restoration of its finano^ 
Great Britain was occupied with the possibility of adisputed succes¬ 
sion and Jacobite invasions when Queen Anneshould die. The Holy 
Roman Emperor, Charles VI^ was thus free to begin the delicate 
task of persuading the powers to recognize hb daughter, Maria 
Theresa, as the legitimate heir to the vast Hahsburg possessions. 

MOJNARCHS WHO lAOtED CHARACTER 

The monarchs of the early eighteenth century were not like the 
Plantagencis, Capetians or Hohenstaufens. As far as character and 
ability went, her^itory monarchy in the West had fallen upon evil 
days. Never were there such unldngly sovereigns. George I of Great 
Britain was a Gcnnan prince ignorant of British speech and ways, an 
honest though unattractive personality with no capacity for culture^ 
an elector of Che Holy Roman Empire governing an aiistocratic and 
commercial commoawealch^ of whkh he knew little and for which he 
cared little. Louis XV of France, who succeeded to the throne in 
1715, while still a boy, had some talent in mathematics and mechanics, 
but grew up into t^ perfect trifler, idling away his life with dogs, 
hor^ and mistresses. Charles VI of Austria was a mediocrity, who 
initiated an ambitious foreign policy that ended in disaster^ Philip V 
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of Spain was a religious maoiac, irresolute and indolent^ and in his 
later years mentaliy urisUble. He was uxorious to an absurd excess, 
never ietling his wife from hi$ sight. Thi$ wo man p an Italian of 
P^rma^ Elizabeth Farnesep was the most capable of all ihe crowned 
heads. She shared with many Spaniards the ambition to regain 
Spain^s lost provinces in Ttaly^ desiring them as inheritances for her 
sons. Because of her unde via ling efforts to acquire them and thus 
upset the Treaty of Utrecht^ all the ministries of Europe were 
kept in a flutter till the death of her demented husband in 1746. 

STATESMEN OF EUROPE 

The fortunes of Europe were left almost entirely to statesmen. In 
Great Britain, a Norfolk landowner, Sir Robert Walpole+a mari with 
a genius for flnance and a character iJiat could manage the politicians^ 
held the reins for twenty years. He preserved a strong navy, fostered 
external trade by a system of bounties, maintained tolerantly the 
Protestant Ktablishment^ and above all, kept peace. In Spain and 
France, ecclesiastics predominated. In Spain, Cardinal Alberoni, the 
son of an Italian gardener, nquick-tenipered and sanguine man, almost 
raised Spain to the greatness her empire warranted. He encouraged 
the American tradCp stimulated manufactures, put a stop to corrup¬ 
tion in the admimslration and built a powerful navy. The ambitious 
designs of Alberont and Elizabeth Fame$e in respect of Italy brought 
Spain into armed conStet with Great Britain, France and Austria. 
The allies won, and insisted upon Alberoni's retiremenL la three 
more years of office, he might have compassed new and lasting 
glories for the country of his adoption; as It was, the policy he laid 
down was continuod by his successors, the greatest of whom, the 
Spanbh grandee Patino, was Sir Robert Walpole's contemporaiy in 
power and opponent in policy. The Spain of this time was a land of 
promise^ whose maritime and naval commitments carried her in¬ 
evitably into overseas rivalry with Great Britain. 

In France, the Abb^ Dubois, son of a chemist, did his best to pre¬ 
serve peace and at the same time foil Alberonrs schemes. He was 
vain, self-seeking, immoral, persistent. It was rumoured that France 
paid eight million francs for his cardinal's hat. Dubois was followed 
by Cardinal Fleury, whose power was absolute for seventeen years. 
By a masterly inactivity, FJeuiry gave France and her colonies time 
to recuperate. He w^as misguided into engaging in the War of the 
Polish Succession» which brought France portions of Lorraine; but 
left Poland (an elective monarchy) at the mercy of Russia. Though 
he insisted upon honesty and economy among state servants^ Fleury's 
lack of positive qualities allowed Uie French navy to rot in its 
harbours. 

Holland, Great Britain^ France and Spain were all in a position 
to do well abroad. Asia^ Africa and the New World were like 
orchards with golden fruits waiting to be pluckeil The art of 
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imviption and knowJcdge of geography far surpassed those of ihe 
old pioneer daysp and the new]y-cblx)rated system of bonking aad 
share-holding provided Hoh opportunities to those merchants who 
were shrewd enough to exploit these new developments. 

DUTCH p FRENCH AND ENGLISH COLONIAL RIVALRY 

In the east^ commerce was in the hands of the Dutch ^ French and 
English companies: when the Emperor Charles VI tried to found au 
Imperial East India Company at Ostend, he wa$ prevented by the 
diplomacy of the other PowerSp so great was the infuence of the 
India merchants. The Dutch monopolized the Spice tshinds. They 
had driven the Portuguese from their trading-stations and had 
acquired Malacca and Batavia, the two ancient ceiitres of the Arab 
trade. They extended their power over Java^ where they tolerated 
oriental reHgions, but levied tribute on the native princes and took 
a handsome toll in licences from the gambling dens run by Chinese 
immigrants. The Dutch^ however^ were often involved in pet^ wars 
and had to e!i$urc protection against the pirates of Malaya* More- 
over» the direction of the Company lacked breadth of vision, and was 
far too narrowly monopolistic* 

The impetus given to French overseas enterprise by Colbert con¬ 
tinued. The early part of the century was the heyday of French 
colonial and commercial aedvitfes. Their East India Company, 
under able governors like Dumas and Dupleix, forged ahead with 
ambitioiis schemes which dined at politick as well as mercantQe 
supremacy, not only on the mainland of India, but as far as the East 
Indies. In I720p Mauritius was taken and colonized, and in 1746, 
the English station at Madras was captured by La Bourdonnais. 

BftmSH NORTH AMERICAN COLONIES 

Similarlyp in North America, where they held the two great marl- 
time entries of the continent, the St. Lawrence and the Mississippi, 
the French ptojcctcd great schemes of domination. Here they were in 
conflict not with a peaceful trading Company intent on its dividends^ 
but with thirteen British colonies with a gross population of over a 
million. The British and French were both busy in the twenties and 
thirties building forts along ibe eastern lakes: both kept a jealous 
and intermittent watch on the lands of the Ohio valley. When Great 
Britain was at war with France io the fortieSt the men of Massa¬ 
chusetts stormed Louisburg at the entry of the St Lawrence. Ten 
years later, while the two nations were nominally at peace. General 
Braddoefc marched on Fort Duquesne * buthb regutars were ambushed 
In the dense forest and routed by French and Indians. 

The British colomes were either crown colonies, or under royal 
charter^ or under proprietors^ All enjoyed a political freedom found 
nowhere else at that time. Their trade was restricted by Navigation 
Acts, but this helped the mother-country rather than harmed the 
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colonbt, who was, if he wished, served readily by the smugglers run¬ 
ning sugar between the French West Indies andt say* Phiiadelphia^ 
Colonial imde and population both increased phenomenally. One 
instance must suffice: Pennsylvania took in thousand seltlers in 
1729, most of them Irishmen; while Pennsylvanian trade with 
Britain multiplied itself fifty-fold between 1704 and 1772. Not only 
Irish, but muJdtudes of Germans from the Palatinate and WUrttem- 
berg, sailed every year for Philadelphia^ attracted by the dream of a 
new^ opulent world where their Protestantism would be welcomed. 
In the face of this tremendous development, the ambitions of the 
most brilliant French governors and generab could do litde to further 
French poUcy. The French were not hy nature a colonizing nation. 

THE WEST INDIES AND SOUTH A^fUtlCA 

More precious, in the eyes of the European governments, than the 
white colonies of North America were the West Indies* where 
imported African negroes worked on great sugar-plantations and 
outnumbered the few whites to such an extent that these latter 
enacted harsh and cruel law$ to ensure their own protection^ Great 
Britain prospered malniy from the dreadful traffic in slaves; her 
merchants transported o^-cr two million negroes from Central Africa 
to the New World during the century following 1680. The lo&s of 
Canada in 1763 rnattered Little to the French government so Long as 
they kept Martinique and Cuadaloupe; but what might have been 
a splendid and fertile field for civilizi^ colonies, set in the summer 
seas of the Caribbean—islands fit for Prospero—became debauched 
in a most immoral exploitalioii for gold. Not only were the islands 
the homes of pirates and outcasts and the scenes of slave revolts and 
slave-murder, but a$ sources of wealth, they became objects of attack 
upon the outbreak of every war between Great Britain and France. 
Nowhere does human history provide so terrible a record of 
inhuznanity ro mnn“. 

South America, the untouched preserve of the Latin races, pro¬ 
duced one remarkable experiment which reached its height in the 
forties of the century; this was the Jesuit government of ParagiMy. 
The Society of Jesus, from its inception* took as one of its princi^l 
tasks the conversion of the heathen, and its mbsionary activities 
ranged from the Islands of Japan to the forests of Canada. Early in 
the seventeenth century^ Jesuit fathers commenced work among the 
natives of the Plate liver. They obtained concessions from the king 
of Spain* and by shielding the natives most carefully from the 
clous elements of Western civilization^ they built up a sdf-conlained 
utopia under their own paternal direction. They supervised every¬ 
thing, from sowing the seed to allocating the fruits of the harvest: 
they educated and preached: they introduced manufactures: they 
allowed no accumulation of wcfllth, no exploitalion of labour, no 
European language, no capital punishment. They even led their 
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native converts with suc<;e $3 against the regular troops of the Ponu- 
gucse king. Elsewhere^ also, the lesulls converted vast numbers of 
natives, notably in Chili and Peru, Brazil and Canada, the 

Society was proscribed in Spain and dissolved by the pope in 1773, 
Paraguay fell under the cml Spanish governors of Buenos Abes, and 
its natives reverted to the comparative barbarism of their neighbours. 
They bad been taught everything but self-reliance* 

THE PRUSSIAN ARMY 

The records of the past display to the historian a mnnifold and 
muUicolQured tangle of skeins. He surveys the pattern and picks out 
the chief strands; but he is necessarily Limited hy his own position in 
relation to the skein^ Only by guesswork can he ever discern that 
some insignilicant thread now caught up in the weaving will lead on 
towards a domLnant motive. More usually than not, prophets are 
refuted by the event. To contemporaries, the outstanding mod/s in 
the early eighteenth century were the clear division in Europe 
between the Catholic and Protestant powers, and the approaching 
struggle for overseas trade and colonies. To us, now, an equally 
important fact was the consolidation of the state of Prussia, under 
Fr^erick William L 

Other monanchs might enjoy their days, like butterflies in the 
sun, indulging themselves ajccording to their natures and leav¬ 
ing their affairs to ministers. Frederick William I was a king who 
knew hb own mind. During his reign, from 1713 to 1740, he lived 
not for himself but for his ccuniiy^ He lived and thought as a 
Puritan. He hUed his treasury by the most drastic economies, cutting 
down salaries to mere pittances and even abolishing the CourL He 
rabed the strength of his army to eighty thousand m^, half of them 
foreigners recruited by kidnappers and flogged into discipline. He 
welconied immigmnts from other German stat^,. whom he settled 
on the infertile wastes of East Prussia. Money, populaLLon, soldki^ 
—these were the triple foundation of the Prussian slate> upon which 
his son,. Frederick the Great, built the FrussJan monarchy. 

Frederick Wiliiam I and Peter the Great were corttemporarks. 
Lord Acton, the English historian, writing of these men in 1906^ 
said; "That which arose in Nonhern Europe about the time of our 
revolution settlement was a new form of practical absolutism. * * * 
Henceforth the State oppressed for its own sake. . . . Goveniment so 
understood is the intellectual guide of the nation, the promoter of 
wealth, the teacher of knowledge, the guardian of morality, the main¬ 
spring of the ascending movement of man. That Ls the tremendous 
power, supported by millions of bayonets, which grew up in the days 
of which L have been spt^king at Petersburg, aemI was developed, by 
much abler minds, chiefly at Berlin.'' 

To contemporaries, the small scarkt strands of Ru^ia and 
Prussia w-i^re negligible: Lord Acton Jived nearly two centuries later* 


CHAPTER 60 

BACKGROUND OF LIFE AND THOUGHT 


The greater pan of mankind in the eighteenth century were peasants 
or artisans^ and the greater part of the peasants, ejioept in England 
and France, were servile. They created the wealth of nations: forced 
Jabour and taxation took their strenglh; the profit of their strength 
gave luxury and ease to their lords, “Is not this an unjust and unkind 
public weal, which giveth great fees and rewards to gentlemen, a$ they 
call them^ and lo goldsmiths, and to such other, which be either idle 
per^ons^ or else only hatterers and devisers of vain pleasures: and 
of the contrary part maketh no gentle provision for poor ploughmen, 
colliers, labourers, caners, ironsmiths, and carpenters, without whom 
no commonwealth can continueT* We can ask Sir Thomas Morels 
question as well of the eighteenth century as he did of the sixteenth. 

LIFE OF THE PEASANTS 

The peasant was the basis of civilization. His method of fanning 
was stiU primitive. Scythe and sickle, flail, ox-drawn wooden plough, 
huge lumbering wagon well matched the earth floors, daub walls and 
thatched roof of his dwelling. The lord^s mill alone could grind his 
com. The lord's wine-press could alone crush his grapes. The lord's 
doves were a pest to his crops. Fish and game were the lord's pre¬ 
serves: the peasant could not add such luxuries to his table. His 
marriage needed the lord's consent. His inheritance was not valid 
unless he paid a tax to his lord for entering into it. He could not 
come and go freely. He paid toll and tithe. His womenfolk worked 
beside him in iht openfleld, fair weather and fouL His children were 
bom in serfdom. Yet he carried on from year to year, and from cen¬ 
tury to century, on the land tilicd by his forefathers, it has been 
placed on record recently that some Italian peasants still hold the 
farms their ancestors worked a thousand years ago. 

Famine was a constant menace and a frequent reality. Peasant 
revnlts in France were common in the seventeenth century. 
Bruyerc, a French satirical writer, described his countrymen in words 
which were an indictment of his time: "Fierce animals may be seem 
male and female, scattered over the country, black, bloodless and 
shrivelled by the sun, bound lo the soil wl^ch they cultivate with 
unflagging labour^ They have a kind of speoch. and when they stand 
erecL they reveal the lineaments of the human face. They are men. 
They go home at night to their burrows where they live on black 
bread, roots and water* They save others the trouble of sowing, 
ploughing and reaping, and they deserve therefore not Co lack the 
bread which they have sown.” It is a sad picture. Men spent their 
lives in unremitting toil, struggling for fo<^, and their methods of 
cultivating the soil by which they gained a Hvtng hardly changed 
for ages. 
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In the first half of the eighteen £h century* Improveiments In aU 
branches of farming had begun in the rich* oiercandJe common¬ 
wealth of Great BniaiUp where a succession of enterprising bndowners 
revotutionbed the managenient of both arable and pasture. Jethro 
Tull invented a seed-drill, by which seed was sown in orderly rows* 
not broadcast by hand^ he showed the value of continual hoeing^ 
and both he and Lord Townshend were among the earliest to utiloe 
the old fallowficlds by growing turnips in them. This gave a root- 
crop from which cattle could be fed during winter months. Both 
these men died before the middle of the century. Then Bake well 
began breeding sheep by careful selection. The record of Coke of 
Holkham is instructive; by using rooKrops and manures, by feeding 
his cattle on oil^ke, by giving long leases to his farmer tenants and 
Improving their cottages, he increa$td his rent-roll ninefold in forty 
years. He did this by spending over half a million pounds on improve- 
monts. In a reasonable world, there was hope for the peasant who 
culuvuled the soil. 

European society was stUI feudal, without being pious. In the ages 
of faithp mcFney had been Lavished on minsters and shrines* for the 
welfare of the soul in the life to come; now that gifts to the Church 
were no longer in fashion* money was lavished upon palaces and 
chateaux, for the delight of the senses in this world. The need for em¬ 
battled castles was gone, ft was Versailles that set the fashion for every 
petty potentate and every grand seigneur. Even the Germans were 
content to take their cue from France in respect of such natters. 

CRAFTSMANSHIP FOSTERED BY WEALTH 

One excellent result was the patronage given by noblemen to 
painters* sculptors, architects, craftsmen, scholars, writers and 
musicians. Architecture diverged at times and in pkees from the 
Renaissance severity of Versailles and Blenheim Palace: it effloresced 
into rocQcOi or else broke new and mysterious ground in the sham 
gothic of Fonthil] in Wiltshire. At the best, it achieved a restful and 
graceful dignity of pilaster and pediment; at its worst* it ran into 
masses of stucco and endless decoration of plaster and gilt. The 
smaller domestic houses of brick and stone of the period are wholly 
delightful and reflect the saner, leisured life of the time. Furniture, 
though exquisitely made, lent itself to a display that easily became 
vulgar. Mahogany aud inky chaii^ and tables, great gih-fmined 
mJiTors, ornamented timepieces, porcebin jars and figures, Lacquered 
screens, elaborate candelabra, uphobtery in figured silks and satins — 
these were some of the craftsman's tribute to wealtli in a world 
rapidly growing richer 

Cottage industry provided the strong, coarse homespun of the 
peasant r and he went in wooden clogs hewn from underwood timber. 
Far otherwise were the wealthy classes clothed and shod. Velvet and 
gold-lace, Lawn and brocade* coloured sLIks and sprigged satins^ fine 
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Linen, mu$lin& of almost cobweb delicacy, oflfcncd a wide variety of 
dress; whiJe there was good Leather for the feet, plain bJue shoes with 
silver buckles^ dainty shoes with prodigious painted hoels^ and stout, 
square-toed riding-boou for the use of the horseman. 

THE LIFE OF THE ARISTOCRACY 

The stately manners of Louis XlY’s Court bad set a pattern for the 
rest of Europe. In the gay world of candlelight and masks, patches 
and perukes, society lived and moved like actors. AH the world was 
a stage. Artifice and formality were carried to extreme lengths. 
Polite society amused itscLT at play, and vast sums were lost at loa 
and other games of hazard. Whole nights were passed at cards. 
This was the century in which Lord Sandwich invented the con¬ 
venient morsel of food named after him^ in order to save the inter¬ 
ruption of a fonnal meal. Drinking, of course, never checked any 
game: it was always an informal business. Even the ladles had iheir 
clubs where they took a hand of picquet, or tried their wits over chess 
and draughts^ Gambling is a vice almost honourable with age, and 
drinking had always been a very human frailty. There never was a 
century when both were so prevalent. Tea and coffee were slowly 
gaining ground as beverages, but the tankard and the bottle were still 
supreme ministers to conviviality and mighty snares for the weak and 
improvident. Gentlemen went armed and vindicated their honour in 
dueU over the most trifling affairs. The marriage-tie was held Ughily; 
and, if immorality was not more widespread than nsualf it was 
accepted in polite society with more complaisance. 

A rage for landscape-gardening followed, in reaction against the 
formal Dutch gardens. There was a 'Tomantic^^ return to Nature. 
Men of letters collected popular ballads^ painters depicted rustic 
scenes, aristocrats held open-air parties at which they played such 
innocent games as battledore and blindman^s buff. Of course, it was 
a return to Nature in a decorous and comfortable manner^ not a 
Franciscan revival* Emphasis was laid on the joys of the countryside. 
Milkmaids might be seen in the gardens of Versailles; they took care 
never to milk cows. Pastoral delights were exemplified in the dis¬ 
posing of the Cojydons and Daphnes of the Court; hut they never 
assisted at a sheep-shearing. Insensibly, however, this artificial 
interest did lead on to a recognition of the needs of runil poverty, and 
deepened, towards the end of the century, into a real interest. 

Endre villages were often the property of one landowner. But 
frequently the great house itself was a small world, subsisting on 
Localiy-grown food and employing scores, and even hundreds^ of 
servants and dependants—including its own craftsmen, snch as car¬ 
penters, wheelwrights, smiths, and masens* Important, too, were the 
verderers, foresteis, faJeoner^ and espccmlJy the grooms and farriers* 
Foxhunting was reckoned to be the king of sports^ and game of 
every kind wa£ jealously prKrved on the large estates. 
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Roads were bad in summer and wellni^ impassabk in winter 
except by horsemen. Goods were carried long distances on pack- 
horses. C^rts and waggons were for village use; carriages were slow^ 
cumbrous and uncomfortable. The horseman dominated the scene. 
Highway robbery and banditry were encouraged by lack of police 
and by the long stretches of lonely road. But for hoi^iDeD^ the green 
trackways and brjdle-paths were good enough — fat better, indeedp 
than broken roads, la an age of tarilTs^ the smuggler guided his train 
of pack-animals across open country; the merchant drove his laden 
be^cs along the high ground from town to town. The horse^ as a 
topic of conversation, held the place of cars and planes to-day, 

THE TOWNS AND THEIR OTtZENS 

Most of the towns were small market-towns with crooked, narrow 
strcciSt cobbled and paved, and often malodorous. Half-timbered 
houses with thatched roofs were common, and their projecting upper 
storeys darkened the waySp Alleys and court-yards abounded, 
scarcely the width of a hand-truck—so narrow, in fact, that an ox 
could not turn in them. In bad weather, the filth underfoot was thicks 
and ladies were carried in sedan-chairs. Many towns, es^^iaily in 
Germany and the south of Europe* were still contained within the 
circuit of their medieval walls, ^nkation and ventilation were un¬ 
known. Smallpox and typhoid were endemicp and tuberculosis 
common. Vienna could boast its numerous professional street- 
cleaners and its street-lamps, but most towns were dark and dirty. 

The shopkeepers — or tradesmen* to use that word in its older sense 
—lived in their shops and kept apprentices. The guild^system was 
still in being, and certain yontbs, instead of going to school were 
bound to serve master-craflsmen for n long term of years—^seven or 
even nine—to learn the craft. Incidentally, tbe apprentice was a 
source of profit to bh master* in that he became proficient fairly 
quickly, but the human relationship between master and m^n was a 
better thing than the nineteenth century's formality of master and 
**hand^'. When the apprentice was out of his articles, he became a 
journeyman, working for a wage, again in immediate contact with a 
master who knew the craft himself. This system was much abused in 
the masters*^ Interests, but its replacement by universal education in 
schools, followed by employment in factories, has not necessarily 
been an improvement. The German guilds were stricter than the 
French or English; in France, the statesman Colbert encouraged 
them, while in England, the justices always upheld them. The guild- 
system produced some excellent work, and had for its aim the pre* 
servation of good quality in workmanship. The jibe ai the lack-of- 
ail-trades com^ down from the days when the cobbler wns required 
to stick to his last and the tailor to his “goose”, or smoothing-iron; 
and if, in some trades, specialization was carried to absurd lengths, 
a few craftsmen were permitted a wider range. Modem progress 
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owes much to tiie wlieelwright atui ikc instrument-maker of those 
days. In some distrieis barbers were still practising the cure of btcHZtd- 
Jetting, though the apothecary and the man of mcdlcinep the -'doctor", 
was rapidly becoming a recognized member of lay society. 

LONDON AND PARIS 

Two cities* London and Paris, stood prcHeminenl—both with about 
half a million inhabitants. The boulevards of Paris were already laid 
nut* and the city was better policed than London, which depended 
for its order upon old watchmen—^'Charlies”. London was, in great 
part, a newly-built city dominated by Wren's classic cathedral of St. 
Paurs; but while Paris had recently been deserted by the French 
kings, the fame of the City of London had never been dependent on 
the existence of a royal household within its precincts. No town has 
been^ or U now^ so jedousof its rights as the “City : the multitudinous 
richness of its story is the hlgtorian^s despair. Had it possessed a 
temple to it& own particular deity, in the fashion of the old pagan 
Romans, the shrine* surely, would have burst with offerings. By the 
chances of its position and its past, London in the eighteenth century 
was rapidly expanding and becoming the wealthiest and most 
populous city in the world. 

Civilization was, in a sense* a tale of these two cities: with the 
growih of them, the mob re-enters Western history. We cannot easily 
imagine those mobs—illiterate, ragged* feckless, drunken* clamorous* 
gregarious, rising in their thousands from hovels that were a disgrace 
to their rulers. In 1782, the London mpb sacked and pillagied for 
four days at will* opening prisonsp burning shops* looting breweries: 
King George III turned tbe military on them and drove them back 
to their mean streets, in 1789^ tbe Paris mob took a hand in the 
Revolution that was beginning in France: there was no single man 
with enou^ authority or vigour to drive them to their homes iu that 
unhappy city. Perhaps these instances Illustrate^ as weU as any^ the 
utter di&rencc between the political habits and traditions of Great 
Britain and of France. 

Daniel Defoi^, the author of Robinson Crmoe^ made a tour of 
Great Britaiu in 1724-26 and recorded what he saw. Of London 
soys: ^"Here are the South Sea Company* the East India Company* 
the Bank, the AJrkan Comp^y^ etc, whose Stocks support that 
prodigious Paper Commerce, called Stock-Jobbing; a Trade, which 
... is still a NegotJatlon, so vast in its Extent^ that almost ail the 
Men of Substance in England are more or less concerned in it. . . 

What was a thing of wonder to Defoe is a commonplace to-day. 
That ^^prodjgious Paper Cofuriierce", hrst swelling toah^XKlinhbday, 
is the financial system On which we have built our civilization—a 
sysieni of values and credits* pledges to be honoured^ and^ through 
their Jtonouring* guarantees of the future. The new stockjobbing 
gave rise to many ^^bubbks" which burst wkh disastrous effects. In 
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a South Sea Company was formed to manage part of the 
nation^s debt^ in return for niOTiiOpolie$ of the Spanish American 
trade and of colonizing ventures in South America. An immense 
boom in stocks followed, Alt sorts of smaller schemes were adver* 
tised» and taken upp including one fantastic proposal for certain 
design «« . which will hereafter be promnlgated Optimism cooled 
with time, and many of these Zesser companies b^me bubb!^^ 
Their bursting was the signal for a slump In the shnres of the great 
South Sea Company which evenluaLly brought ruin and disaster to 
its shareholders. 

In France, an even vaster scheme was mooted by John Law, a 
Skrotsman of genius. The country was on the verge of bankruptcy. 
He offered to take over the entire debU and establish a Bank to issue 
paper currency, which should be so managed as to develop trade and 
industry at home and in the colonies. He further undertook to 
gather ail the trading companies of Indiap Africap America, tmoone 
great corporation which should co-ordinato the whole of French 
business. He started his Bank, and he merged the Companies into 
one concern. The Regent made him Superintendent of France. 
Society fg^Led him ; diplomats sought his advice. But the very magnF 
tude of hSs schemes^ and ttie mad specubUoo of fortuoe^hunteri 
involved them in ruin. By 1721, Law was an eule, and other men 
were trying desperately to cope with widespread disaster^ 

REUGIOUS UFE 

Since the Middle Ages, Europe had been moving from feudalism 
to despotism^ The exaltation of personal monarchy diminished the 
power of the Church of Rome. A universal church» governed pi«:e- 
meal by secular princes^ was bound to result in tangled loyalties. 
The Protestant rulers had cut through the knots by severing their 
states from the universal church. The Catholic rulers were still tn 
conflict with the Papacy. 

None of the eighteenth-century Popes was remarkable for states- 
maiiship. Benedict XIV was, perhaps, the shrewdest of them. He was 
genial and witty, a talented writerp a patron of art and scholarship 
worthy to occupy the throne of his Renaissance predecessors* But 
he was no Gregory VTL Rather, he accepted the world as he found it. 
Voltaire praised him. Horace Walpole called him "a priest without 
insolence or interest, a prince without favourites, a Pope without 
nephews.” Benedict, himself, wrote that "princes arc a belter support 
to the Papacy than prelates**. No wonder, then, that he made con¬ 
cessions to the Catholic sovereigns. By concordats, he granted to 
them the right of appointing to nearly all benefices in Spaio^ Naples 
and Sardinia. 

The French kings claimed likewise to appoint bishops, but there 
was no concordat with France. The country was divided Into hostile 
camps. Papal and antt-Papal, Jesuit and Jansenist. The Janseniscs 
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took their theology from S. Augusdne. They difTercd from the ortho¬ 
dox Jesuits in the doctrine of grace and the inatter of confession a nd 
absolution. They stressed the need for an inflexible morality^ and 
opposed the casuistry of the Jesuits. Their oause^ a popular one^ was 
strengthened by their connection with the convent of Port Royal, a 
noted centre of piety and education. The dispute between Rome and 
the ^'Gallican^^ or “Home-Rule” section of the French Church con¬ 
tinued throughout he century* A fierce battle of pamphlets and 
books was waged between the Jansenists and the Jcstiits^ until in 
1773 a Franciscan Pope was persuaded to suppress the J^uitSocicty. 
It had, however, already been turned out of France and Spain. 

THE CHURCH AND THE COMMON PEOPLE 

Frederick the Great called the Jesuits ^Hhe advanced sentinels of 
the Court of Rorae"\ Unswerving fidelity to Rome was their first 
principle. Of all the Orders originating In the Catholic Church, they 
were certainly the most remarkable. Saints and heroes and martyrs 
were numbered among them. They were unflbchmg, tenacious, 
whole-hearted, talented; but, rightly or wrongly, they earned a 
reputation for intrigue and intellectual unscrupulousness. They were 
rich and powerful, and like the Templars, they were dissolved by the 
Pope at the instigation of the temporal sovereigns. 

Christendom, whether Catholic or Protestant, was not noted for its 
piety or for its ieal in spintttal thing;^. Louis XVTs amusing comment 
00 a sermon to which he listened—“If the Abb£ had only said a Little 
about Christianity, there is no subject which he would have left un^ 
touched —goes to the root of the matter. The Churches had become 
worldly. Only a great saint or a man of tremendous personality can 
mould people to his will or turn them to his convitilons. Ordinarily, 
the Church must be served by average men; and the Church takes on 
the complexion of the society in which it exists. In the eighteenth 
century, indifference to things of the spirit was the ruJe. Enthusiasm 
was taboo in polite circles. French society was more than tinged with 
atheism. Clerics were worldly; bishops stayed away from their 
dioceses^ priests neglected their duties. In many Catholic churches, 
the music of the Mass and the OflSces^ given by stringed instruments 
Instead of the Organ, became a concert: and many new churches were 
in the rococo style of excessive and tasteless decoratioiL Fat plaster 
cherubs looked down from plaster ceilings, while tinted marble 
columns twisted voluptuously upward to ornate capitals, creating an 
atmosphere akin to that of the gilded salons of the nobility. 

The indificrence of fashionable society and the laxity of the clergy 
arc a prominent part of the picture of the age; but they are only a 
part. Most men were illiterate: most men were superstitious. Many 
of the simpler folk were pious. The Catholic peasant who kneeled in 
genuine devotion before a wayside calvary could be matched by the 
Protestant peasant who linked up hb duty towards hb neighbour 
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with his duty towards God. The Quaker merchant in England and 
the Pietist of Holland or Germany mainta^ined a Ptiritan rigour in 
their morab and a profound reverence for the Bible in their life of 
devotion. Moreover, there were men in ail the Churches who sought 
to reanimate them. Juuipcro Serra, the Spanish Franciscan frfar, 
aposde of California, converted the Indians and civilisted them; 
Count Zin^endorf^ a devout Lutheran who spent his first Christmas 
in a Pennsylvanian stable which he called Bethlehem, established the 
fervent Moravian sect not only in the English colonies but also in 
Greenland and Surinam; greatest of all, John Wesley, who organized 
the Methodists, spent his life prcdigally in preaching to the ihousands 
of simple people who were neglected by the apathy of the established 
Churches. However much Wesley and the Evangelicals relied upon 
emotion and even upon hysteria, their insistence on a moral and 
meth^ical life created a great body of earnest Nonconformists, 
ppcciaUy in Great Bri^rt, who played an important part in the 
immense growth of her industry and commerce kter in the century. 

ABSOLUTE MOIXARCHY CRTTICiZED 

Monarchy is a divine institution. The king is the Lord^s Anointed 
and holds his office by divbie right. His absolutism Is justihed 
because he is God's lieutenant on earth. Such was the dominant 
political theory of the seventeenth century. It did not satisfy the 
philosophers of the eighteenth century: it was too crude, too un¬ 
reasonable.. too much at variance with known facts. Whether the 
Popes bad power to bind and to loose was, pierhaps, a debatable 
question: it was incredible that God sbould have elected to govern 
tbe nations by **ihrcc or four hundred persons scattered on the 
face of the earth under the name of princes or ministers'L 

Since Bngltshmen bad executed Charles I and exiled James II, it Is 
not surprising that it Vi^ an Englishman who dectared that kings 
ruled by virtue of a contract with their people. John Locke., indeed, 
not only declared this hut carried his argument farther: kln^.. he 
said, were trustees, and as such., they were not only accountable for 
their actions but replaceable. ''Absolute moiiarchy is inconsistent 
with civil society.” 

Locke appealed to the Laws of Nature and of Reason. The old- 
fashioned writers on politics appealed to the Bible, to the works of the 
Fathers of the Early Christian Church, to Aristotle, to medieval 
commentators. But now the ages of '^reason” and rational enquiry 
had commenced, and it was burning more aiKl more clear that ibe 
universe did not behave in an arbitrary manncfi. but that events 
followed certain sequences which—for want of a better term—w‘ere 
named **laws**. In a large and loose way, this had been recognized 
since Baby Ionian days. Day and night, the seasons, the changes of 
^ moon and of the visibk stars were accq>ted as recurrent and 
inevitable. Such regularity did not procludo divine interference: 



The scene at the dgcuns of Hk DeclAiation of Icidependeiice at PhiladeKphia in 
ITTd lO ocafc the United Stales of Aracrka. 



The Hall of Mirrors, in Lhc Palace of Versailles^ scene of the signing hy ihc Allies 
and ^ntuuiyp of the Treaty of Versailles In 19L9. 
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The people of Paris swore loyally to the new reginse. 
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tempcsL, famme and pbguc were ‘*actsof God"", and much ingemiity 
was used in working out a scheme whereby heaven, hell and purga¬ 
tory were set up as spheres of the hrmament. "'O Lord, how itianifoM 
are Thy works. In wLsdom hast Thou made them all'": the whole of 
Psalm ID4 may be said to express man's attitude towards creation^ 

INVEOTIGATION OF S€IE^^1^C PHENOMENA 

Telescope and microscope had extended the range of inao"s sight, 
and the secret places of the universe were being revealed. The multi- 
plication of printed books carried to the many the thoughts and 
observations of the few. The Hebrew psalmist sang of his God "'who 
laid the foundation of the earth, that it should not be removed for 
ever^* By the eighteenth century, the scientists had created a new 
heaven and a new earth; it was two hundred >ears since Copemacus 
enunciated his theory that the earth revolved in space round the sun^ 
and a hundred years since Galileo brought proofs of the whirl jug 
system of planets. New ob^rvations were found to be in harmony 
with the Copernican theory. The Englishman Isaac Newton enun¬ 
ciated the law of gravitatioTi^ saying that all heavenly bodies were 
attracted to each other, and that their attraction or pull could he 
expressed precisely in mathematics. Other seientists during the cen¬ 
tury probed more deeply, more systematically,, and without prejudice, 
into phenomepa closer at hand. The Frenchman Lavoisier decom¬ 
posed both air and water into their component parts, and proved that 
burning was the union of oxygen with other matter. Linnaeus the 
Swede systematized the science of biology. 

Medicine likewise threw off the trammels of philosophy s Boer- 
haave of Leyden and hi$ pupiL von Halier of Gottingen, brought to 
the service of their art the new studies of chembtry and botany, 
Morgagni the Italian made a sy$temaiic study of morbid anatomy, 
following upon the great anatomists and physiologists of sevontoenth- 
century Italy^ In France and in England, the classiffcation of facts 
went steadily on, under the inspiring guidance of such men as the 
Scottish surgeon. John Hunter, and hb brother, the anatomist, 
William Hunter. By the end of the century, Jenner had introduced 
vaccination as a preventive against the scourge of smallpox, and 
Avenbnjgger had discovered how to detect chest disease by per¬ 
cussion methods. Not only the universe, but man himself, was being 
brought into the scope of reasonable enquiry. 

Nor was this all. Theologians might condemn the scientists for 
their impiety and error, but they condemned in vain- The new know¬ 
ledge was ^ing secured. The Royal Society in EngJand, and the 
Academies in Paris and Berlin, had been establbhcd under princely 
patronage for the advancement of science. Periodicals were devoted 
to scientific discovery. Encyclopaedias, or dictionaries of universal 
knowledge, were issued in England, France and Germany. The 
printing-press had created a lay public eager for all knowledge* 

Y (H.w.) 
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The Churchy bemused by her age-long authority^ was neglecting 
10 learn, and therefore neglecttng to teach^ forgetting that an ordered 
universe is no Jess a witness to the glory of God than an arbitrary 
one™and fOTgetting^ too, that the ignorant cannot lead the 
When the first volumes of the French Encyclopaedia appeared in 
1752 j they aroused a storm of opposition from the clergy. Its editor^ 
Diderot* complained that the clergy expected men to become Chris¬ 
tians^ as farmers expect cattle lo enter a stable, wiily-nilly. He pro¬ 
tested that they offered men a choice between commonsensc and 
religion. The French Government interfered with Diderot's publica¬ 
tion, but encouraged by Voltaire^ he persisted and in the end, 
triumphed. Mis Encyclopaedia was composed of articles written by 
experts upon philosophy* religion^ art, industry and politics. It 
condemned intolerance, slavery, stupid forms of taxation, and harsh 
criniinaL laws. It encouraged the r^carches of the scientists. Above 
att, it formed its views upon the fundamental proposition that ail 
ideas and institutioDs should be tested by reason alone. 

VOLTAlRi; ROUSSEAU* SMITH AND HUME 

The life of Voltaire covered most of the century. With ceaseless 
energy and a cruel wit, he poured out a mass of writing of all sorts— 
dramas, history, satirical fiction, pamphlets, philosophy and letters— 
ridiculing the follies of govcrnmeni and society. He often exaggerated, 
and was often unscrupulous: for in any age, authority is always 
liable to foUy, Vollnire spared nothing. He directed the savagest of 
his attacks against the Church, frequently urging hb correspondents 
to “crush the infamous thing''; so great,indeed, was his detestation of 
ecclesiastics that he derided ^otestants as well as Catholics. Such 
was his animus against authority that he rejected the Bible, preferring 
the revelation of God within him. The excellence of his style—and 
the length of his life—made him a European imtituUon, If any one 
man can be said to have made the French Revolution inevitable, it 
was this bcwi^cd skeleton who was the companion and correspon¬ 
dent of Frederick the Great, who spent the autumn of his life in exile 
at Geneva, and who returned to Paris just before his death, to be 
crowned with laurel at a public performance of his play “Irene”. 

Voltaire was all brain. Rousseau, his younger contemporary* 
urged men to return to simplicity. He mistrusted the new knowledge. 
Civilization brings demoralization and servility: government is tcMJ 
elaborate: in a natural slate, men are equal and have a tendency 
towards goodness. This sentiment was fashionable in Rousseaub 
day—the savage being looked upon as an innocent whose perversion 
by civilization was only too certain. In his book The Social Con- 
tracts Rousseau deebr^ that man is born free, “yet everywhere we 
see him in chains”: he further asserted that government i$ only good 
in so far as it expresses the '"geneTal w ill" of the people. What Rous¬ 
seau attempted to find was a way of escape from the complexity and 
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problems of civilizacion: and it is easy to sympatliize wkh his 
attempt. But w hen a sophisticated citizen taJks of the innocence and 
goodness of naluml society^ it is only because his very sophistication 
gives him a false picture of the “noble savage'\ Rousseaut therefore, 
hardiy used reason as a criterion. 

In other fields of enqniiy, reason made Lasting conquests^ Bec- 
caria^ an itaJian jarista e^mined the harsh criminal laws then in 
vogue and proved that they accomplished nothings he pointed out 
with conviction that prevention oferime^ and not revenge* is the aim 
of society. The Scottish professor, Adam Smith, wrote the first 
systemaEic work of politick economy in a style and on a scale that 
make even that study a pleasant one. His Wealth af Nau'ofi$ 
argued convincingly against governmental restrictions on trade, 
saying that the duty of government was done when it had secured 
justice and defence. 

Against the passionate as$ertions of Rousseau, we may place the 
calm slate men! of David Hume, the sceptical Scottish philosopher: 
^The world is loo young to fix many general truths in politics/" 
Hume was a sober historian, and those who survey the past of man- 
kind dispassionately are apt to e$chew wild schemes and hopes for 
humanity; they doubt the perfectibility of human nature, which [he 
idealists assume as a facL The development of an historical, and 
therefore critEcal and sceptical, sense was an accompaniment of the 
scientific spirit of the centuTy. It is rash to play the fool with human 
institutions: by historical study, w^c can prove their worth and hold 
fast to those that are good. These were the assumptions that, con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously, underlay all the specuktions made by 
the English authors during the age of reason, 

MASTERS OF UiNQUAGE 

Perhaps no nobler memorials of the age persist to-day than the 
prose of Dr. Johnson, Edward Gibbon and Edmund Burke. Dr. 
Johnson was as typical of his country as Voltaire was of France. He 
is chiefly known to fame as a superb conversationalist and a lexico¬ 
grapher, a man of shrewd commonsense and sound scholarship, 
a burly, kindly figure who ruled over English letters like a king. His 
writings ofler no panacea for the ills of society : yet no man — not 
even in France—was more conscious of them* "*At the conclusion of 
a ten years" war, how are we recompensed for the death of multi¬ 
tudes and the expense of millions, but by contemplating the sudden 
glories of paymasters and agents, contractors and commissaries, 
whose equipages shine like meteors, and whose palaces rise like 
exhalations?” 

For Gibbon, writing was his life^ and his writing was a History of 
the Decline and Fall of rhe Roman Empire^ a monumental work of 
unsurpassable dignity and economy* ranging over a dozen ceitluries 
of Europe. Quotation from it on anything but a grand scale is futilOi 
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but one sentence be givec»if only to show Gibbon's affijiity with 
his age: '"The generality of princes, if they were stripped of their 
purple, and cast naked into the world, would immediately sink to the 
lowest rank of society, without a hope of emerging from ihelr 
obscurity,” 

Edmund Burke, in his parliamentary speeches, wrought the English 
language into “an amplitude of comprehension and richness of 
imagination, superior to every orator, ancient or modem”. The 
words quoted are Macaulay's, The richness of Burke's imagination 
coloured the politicaL fabric of his speeches; emotion as well as 
intcllcot was given expression. 

The emotional side of man*s nature had already found vent for 
some men in pietism and evangelical religion. In literature, a roman¬ 
tic return to nature was manifest in the lyrics of such writers as Goethe 
and Blake: these reveal a personal reaction that comes refreshingly 
after the ordered couplets of Pope and the classical French drama¬ 
tists. Rousseau had set the fashion of appealing to the emotions, in 
his Discourses and in Emik: after him, emotion, as well as reason, 
joined in protest against insincerity and injustice. In music—allow¬ 
ing much for its more direct emotional nature—a sLmiiar change is 
notioeabie in passing from the disciplined beauty of Bach and 
Handel to the romantic works of Gluck and Beethoven. Men were 
returning with open eyes to Nature, to Religion, and, with the growth 
of the hislorie spirits to the Past. 

'The curfew tolls ttie knell of parting 

The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the tea. 

The ploy^hman homeward plods his weary way, 

At^ leaves the world to darkness and lo me. 

These first lines of Gray*s "Elegy” were written in 1751, They were 
recited—so the story goes—by the British commander, Wolfe, as he 
passed dow^n the 5t. Lawrence at ihe head of his bewigged and 
powdered redcoats to the successful assault on Quebec. The story^ 
has considerable significance, if we remember how^ closely the life 
and happenings of the century seemed to imitate those of the stage. 


chapter 61 

FREDERICK THE GREAT 

Frejoerecic William I of Pnissiar the man W'ho dispensed with pomp 
and ceremony, who scraped and saved every thaler he could and 
turned his kingdom into a camp, drank himself to death in 1740. 
His son, Frederick, commonly caUed Frederick the Great, succeeded 
him and ruled for the next forty-six years. With Frederick the Great, 
kingship in the eighteenth century came into its own agnin. He was 
not one of Gibbon's obscure personalities bom by accident in the 
purple, but a leader of men. But for the overshadowing of all 
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Europe by Napoleon at the end of the century, Frederick the Great's 
reputation would have stood pre-emineiit. He was both soldier and 
statesman. He made Prussia a power to be reckoned with. 

He was twenty-eight when he came to ihe thronCp He bad been a 
quick, sensitive chUd with a passion for music and the arts, but the 
education of the barrack-square to which his boortsh father subjected 
hi nip and the cruel rigour of Prussian discipline, warped hJs natural 
geniality into cjmicism. It did not impair his gifts of mind, ahhough 
it restricted their development. Ai the age of eighteen he ran away» 
was retaken, compelled to watch the execution of his beloved acco m- 
plice, and forced hack into the old hideous rouUnc. Luckily for tump 
his mother and sister were both sane and sympathetic, and were 
devoted to him, and his tutors were kinder than Frederick William I 
intended them to be. His mother he could visit only by stealth; and 
both be and his sister grew up to loathe theit father's niemory. 

FREDERICK'S POLICY OF AGGRESSION 

ft was not an ideal training for a prince. The disctpline had a last^ 
iag effect upon him, but his was essentially a nature amenable to 
persuasion and enlightened education. He found escape from 
intolerable tyranny, as any clever man would, m hypocrisy. Deceit 
and insincerity were his only defences; he learnt to be self-reliant and 
friendless, to control his emotion, to depend wholly upon his own 
strong clear intellect. He became a lonely man, and all through his 
life he kept his own counsel, the complete autocrat. Unlike his father, 
who despised the French, Frederick enjoyed French literature, pre^ 
Fcrred to talk in French, and even wrote French verse. He corre¬ 
sponded with Voltaire and other philosophers, and imbibed the ideas 
then current in French literary circles, which included a disregard of 
religion amounting to a cynical atheism, and a stoical acceptance of 
both good and evil fortune—in other words, a rebance on reason 
rather than emotion. As a boy, he had penned a refutation of the 
politics of Machiavelli's hook, The Prince^ which puls considerations 
of state above morality: as a king, he placed the welfare and cxien- 
sson of his kingdom first, regardless of the means employed. 

He inherited a full treasury, a large and well^rilled army, and 
subjects accustomed to autocratic rule. All these he used for the 
aggrandizement of his power* He began by claiming Silesia from 
Maria Theresa of Austria, and fought two wars^ the first to win 
the second to keep it. This was an unscrupulous piece of robbery. 
France aod Sritaid w-ere involved in these wars^ France as an ally of 
Frederick, Britain as a friend of Maria Theresa. But France and 
Britain had their own lasting quarrel over maritime and colonial 
affairs. From 1746 to 1756, Anglo-French rivalry was working up 
to war-pitch again, and Marla Theresa was scheming to rwover 
Silesia. Austrian diplomacy managed to reverse the old alLianee^ so 
that France and Austria—Bourbon and Nabsburg—became allies 
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against Prussia; Austrian diplomacy managed also to array Russia 
and Saxony against Frederick, who was now surrounded by foes. 
Great Britain, wkh interests in Hanover^ concluded a treaty with him 
and subsidized him, while herself keeping France busy outside 
Europe, Fredericksmjck first by invading Saxony: the Seven Years' 
War had begun, 

[n Europe, this war comprised seven bloody campaigns. Frederick 
himself fought ten great battles, and estimated, after the war, that one- 
ninth of his subjects had perished in it. The net result was that he 
kept Silesia. The cost of keeping it was widespread devastation and 
poverty and the killing and maiming of mUHons of men—Prussians, 
Austrians, Frenchmen, Hungarians, Saxons, Hessians, McctkTi- 
burgers, Brunswickers, Hanoverians, Swedes and Russians. Frederick 
made himself a great reputation as a soldier, and the seven years 
of warfare left the map of Europe unchanged. 

The end Justifies the means. This taunt, often flung at the Jesuits, 
was an accepted maxim of conduct in inlemalional politics in the 
eighteenth century. Reason is a good servant, but a bad master when 
justice and faith make way for the worship of the state* Even in the 
fury of battle, Frederick's cynicism revealed itself, '"Dogs! w'ould 
you live for cvef?” he shouted on one occasion to his men, as they were 
lagging back from repeated charges ajpinst the enemy's position. 

FREDERICK'S DOMESTIC POLICY 

Yet Frederick the Great was something more than the soldier of 
genius who continued his father's bnitaJ discipline over conscripted 
peasants and kidnapped foreigners. He governed Prussia for twenty- 
three years after the war, and during those years, he worked un¬ 
ceasingly for the good of his kingdom. Although he was superior 
in intellect and talent to the greater number of his subjects, and knew 
himself to be superior, he was not vain. He dressed badly in an old 
grey bat, an old snuff-stained uniform of blue cloth and unpolished 
boots; but his demeanour showed the king. He could talk well and 
his voice was clear and resonant. He lived, apart from his wife, in 
Sans Souci (Carefree Castle) at Potsdam, and his long day was made 
up of parades^ interviews, state business with secretaries* voluminous 
writing, inspections of household accounts and menus, and—for 
relaxation^ — flute-playing. Frederick strove hard to rcpcople and 
replenish his wasted lands. He di$tdibutod spare cavalry horses to 
needy farmers and rernitted rents in the hard years following the 
wars. He repaid the towns that had been held to ransom by the 
enemy. He overhauled the government, tightened up the system of 
taxation, increased the army of clerks and inspectors to see that his 
will became law. He encouraged agriculture by the reclamation of 
swamps. He settled West Prussia, which lie stole in 1773 from the 
unhappy kingdom of Poland. He set up stale granaries and state 
warehouses, and protected new industries. He reformed the law* 
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The churches he treated with mtolerant indifference. When the 
Lulhemns compkirLed of his blocking oxit the light from their church 
at Potsdam* he jested: ^'Blessed are they which have not seen and y^t 
have believed”. To a friend who had changed his religion for gain, 
and then asked him for a rich canonry^ he said: '"I have still a place 
of Rabbi to dispose of; turn Jew and you shall have it”. He talced the 
clergy, and then exhorted them to practise apostoho poverty. 

The clue to Frederick’s character is his clear intelligence, which 
saw through shams. It was his dealings with the wreckage of medieval 
institutions and with the wreckage of the Reformation that show 
him so clearly to be the supreme monarch of the age of reason. He 
w^as the true father of his country, and although he treated his 
ministers ^ mereclerkSp making all decisions himself, he never shrank 
from the immense burdens of state. Two days before he died, he 
rose at five in the morning and was busy with affairs of state. His 
energy was not without result. He may truthfully be said to have 
laid the foundations of modern Germany. His reign ntay be summed 
up in the three words—intelligence, autocracy, efficiency 

RESULTS OF INDIANS W~EAKNESS 

We have seen how’ Akbar had failed to grant toleration to his 
Indian subjects, and how Aurangzebe's ambitious schemes had 
sapped Mogul power, Moslem princes and governors still despised 
Hindus, Jains and Buddhists, though they respected the fighting 
qualities of Rajputs and Mahrattas. But the Moguls fail^ to drive 
off the in^'aders, who came from the north-west and from overseas. 

Nadir Shah, the warrior-king of Persia, marched across the plains 
of Hindustan and crushed the Mogul army in 1759. His men 
slaughtered unnumbered muldtudcs and carri^ back with them as 
loot the treasures stored up during three centuries of Mogul mle. 
Then the Afghans raided the plains. Their chief, Ahmad Shah, 
routed the forces of the Maratha confederacy at Panipat in 176L 

This battle of Panipat marks the end of the Mogul domination. 
India, pertinstila and plains, was anarchic. Within three years, the 
English East India Company, a group of respectable London mer¬ 
chants, had ousted the French from southern India and had become 
responsible for the government of BengaL They were even accepted 
as the ^‘protectors" of the Moguls at Delhi. 

The explanation of thk astonishing political transformation is 
simple and suaightforward. The gates into India are in the north¬ 
west, and it was through them that India's conquerors t^me, time 
after time. Once in Hindustan, they had to choose, either to settle 
there as the reigning caste and dynasty* or else to despoil the country 
and return whence they came; for the gateways of the north-west 
passes arc devious, long and vulnerable; they make a good link, but 
0 bad highway. Just at the juncture when no warlike successors 
appeared to stay and supplant the miserable tail of the Mogul line. 
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the French and English traders were established in a few footholds 
on the coasts* They built factories where their merchants and clerks 
could live in a sort of college life^ protected by a few troops, and 
employed in accumulating wares against the periodic arrival of cargo 
vessels froni far-off Europe, Moreover, they belongjed to an entirely 
diiTcrent civUizado-ii from the Indian, one which valued the individual^ 
one which had behind it the experience of two thousand or more 
years of organized and efheieot government, one which had come to 
believe in the reign of law and reason^ These newcomers must pre¬ 
serve their highway—the sea ^ for they could not itvo and breed in 
India, let alone merge with the native races. They came for trade: 
they must have order. Their governors and factors at French Pondi¬ 
cherry and Eni^ish Madras took a hand in the politics of the native 
states. They raised battalions of native troop$^kiiow*n as ^€poys — 
and ajmed and drilled them on steady European hues. With the aid 
of these troops, they fouad It possible to establish their power. 

EXPAJSSIDN OF BRIllSH INFLLTiNCE UN FNDlA 

Notwithstanding the work of their governors, particularly of 
Duplcix, the French possessions lagged behind the English in wealth 
of trade. Dupteix managed to acquire for a brief space the masteiy 
of all South India. Then his work was ruined by the military genius 
of a clerk in the English company's servicep Robert Clive, who 
defeated a large native army at Aicot. Dupleix was recalled by the 
French company which, like its rival, the English company, depre¬ 
cated these political schemes as being harmful to commerce. 

With the Outbreak of the Seven Years' War in Europe, hostiUties 
began again between the rival companies in South India. Dupleix's 
successor was decisively beaten by Sir Eyre Coote, and the French 
were left with two smali trading-stations only^ one at Surat and the 
other at Calicut. Meanwhile, the Nawab of Bengal had attacked the 
English settlement at Calcutta, and his men had barbarously im¬ 
prisoned the English in a tiny guard-room—^"^tbe Black Hole of 
Calcutta”—where most of them died of suffocation, dive sailed from 
Madras and overthrew ^e Nawab's army at PJassey. pursued it for 
six miles and captured its camp and baggage, guns, elephants and 
horses. This battle gave the victors the mastery of Bengal. The 
English company appointed another Nawab, who massacred some 
200 Eumpeans and was decisively defeated at Buxar by Hector 
Munro in 1764. ClivCt then on leave in England, predicted that this 
battle would give his countrymen the mastery of India. Indeed, after 
the battle, the emperor granted the company the diwa/ji of Bengah 
Bihar and Orissa—that is. the right of supervisjng the revenues. 

For the company's servantSi it was a flood-tide of fortune. They 
made money out of Indian princes and merchants by methods onJy 
to be described as bribery and blackmail. Clive himself profited in 
the grand manner, although he did his best to slop petty corruption. 
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One man stood firm against temptation—Warren Hastinp, “writer'" 
in the company’s employ, governor of Bengal in 1772, and governor- 
general of all the company’s possessions in 1774. He was not only 
the first but the greatest of govemor-genemb, and perhaps the 
greatest of Anglo-Indian administrators. He created an entirely new 
administration and tried to keep it honest: he strove a^imt brigand¬ 
age and injustice: he held the territories entrusted to his care, in spite 
of native wars and French schemes, while Great Britain, during the 
rebcUion of her American colonists* was at war with half Europe. 
More than all, he fostered the study of Indian languages, customs 
and laws, desiring, as he said, **Xo found the authority of the British 
government in Bengal on its ancient laws“; he had himself studied 
Persian and Ben^b* Warren Hastings was neither a factor nor an 
adventurous soldier, but a statesman. Throughout his rule, he was 
bitterly opposed by members of his own council: at its termination, 
he was impeached before the House of Lords for cruelty, injustice 
and oppression. The triah which Lasted seven years and cost £70,(XX), 
ended in his acquittal. 

Before his trial began it was decided to abandon the system of 
government under which his difficulties had arisen. From L7S4, the 
British Government itself supervised the poUtical activities under¬ 
taken by the East India Company, and appointed as goveruors- 
generaJ men chc^n from outside the companyb scrace* 

BRITISH SEA^POWER 

The victory of the English East India merchants over their French 
rivals was due primarily to the sea-power of Great Britain, and it was 
this sea-power which decided the American issue of the Seven Years^ 
War. In Europe^ the narrow seas were held by British warships, and 
small forces, despatched to the aid of Hanover and of Fr^erick 
the Great, acquitted themselves valiantly. These, however, could 
have but little effect upon the general course of the struggle between 
Great Britain and France. It was across the long rollers of the 
Atlantic that the main British effort was put forth. 

The first shots that opened the contest in the New World were a 
volley of musketry fired by order of a Virginian militia colonel, 
George Washington, who- advanced with a reconnoitring forc-e 
against French outposts in the Ohio vaUey. This was in 1752. An 
expedition to Lhc same ^'alley under the British General Braddock, 
three years later, came to griefin an ambush. When war was officially 
declared in 1756« the superiority of the British navy prejudiced the 
chances of the French from the outset. The traditions derived from 
Blake were nobly continued by Anson, Hawke and Boscawen and 
their captains. Moreover, in William Pitt Great Britain discovered a 
war-minister of singular genius. It was he who pursued relentlessly 
the complete hurniilation of France. Under cover of a blockade of 
the French coast, Pitt dispatched expeditions to aU parts of the world. 
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To America went ifie transports which carried the English and 
Highland re^ments destined for the conquest of Canada iiself. This 
conquest was to be effected by a tfireofold advance upon the colony, 
two columns moving by land and the third by water. That part which 
fell to the navy—the passage of the uncharted St. Lawrence—was 
superbly accomplished by Admiral Saunders and his officere. They 
landed General Wolfe's army opposite Quebec, the citadel of New 
France. Wolfe's redcoats forced the stronghold* the skid of the 
mariners made it possible for them to do so. Both Wolfe and the 
French General Montcalm feU mortally w^ounded, and their countries 
could ill spare either of them: nevertheless the capture of Quebec 
foredoomed the rest of New France to a British occupation. 

aRITAlN A^D HER COLONIES 

In 1763, at the peace of Paris, Great Britain ^'bestrode the world 
like a colossus”; her fleets were unchallenged and unchallengeable, 
her arms crowned with rictortes in the four quarters of the globe. 
Yet even this did not represent her utmost efforL WHIiam Pitt had 
been displaced by the machinations of the new sovereign George III, 
and peace was concluded without Pitt's approval. To end for ever 
the domination of France in Europe—that had been the great war- 
ministers object, as Indeed It had been Marlborough's object. Pitt, 
like Marlborough, was frustrated by small-minded men. France 
survived as a miliiary power, to produce the Napoleonic nightmare 
which was to cost Great Britain and all Europe so much blood and 
treasure. 

But to all appearances Great Britain was supreme among nations 
in 1763. She now ruled all North America east of the Mississippi^ 
she had gained West Indian islands and trading-posts in West 
Africa: she had ensured the domination of India by her merchants: 
she had even restored her supertuous conquests—Havana and Manila 
to Spain, Su Lucia, Martinique, Bellelslc and Goree to France, 
Within sixteen years, she was fighting against her rebellious colonists 
iu North America* against France, against Spain and against Holland, 
and she was hard put to it to hold her own. 

The thirteen colonies of Great Britain in America were strung out 
along some 2000 miles of coast from the St. Croix river to the borders 
of Florida. They had been built up diversely—the norlhem colonies 
as refuges for Puriuips, the southern colonies as deliberate “planta¬ 
tions”. New York and New Jersey had been taken by force of arms 
from the Dutch. Their populations showed a rich variety of race, 
religioD, occupation^ temperament and mode of living. The New 
Englanders were mainly of English stocks-^)f-reliant, hardworking 
members of independent Christian congregations. They farmed a 
sterile soil intelligently, and exported their com* timber, tar and salt- 
fish in Boston-built keels: their sailors were hardy and skilful, their 
trade largely with the West Indies. The more cosmopolitan populace 
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of New York and New Jersey included Dutch and Swedes who pro- 
6tcd by the fur-trade from the Hudson valley; their opulent mer¬ 
chants kept great domestic esuiblishmcnts staffed by negro-sbves. 
[d Pennsylvania were the English Quakers and the German Evange¬ 
lical sects—the "'Pennsylvanian Dutch"", tolerant, vigorous* bnt not 
always practical in thing$ politicaL The iron-fields of this state wer^ 
already being worked in the eighteenth century- 

Maryland, which contained a considerable Catholic population, 
and Virginia, the "'Old Dominion"", both lived on the tobacco-crop, 
estimated ail ^-ulues in terms of tobacco, and enjoyed the social 
amenities of a leisured life* at the expense of a great servile black 
population who tilled their plantations- North CaroLiaa was the 
poorest of all the colonies* peopled by a motley collection of smalt 
farmers who lived on their own scanty produce: they were chiefly of 
Swiss, German, Scots or Irish stocks. South Carolina raised rice as 
its chief crop, negro sbves doing the work. In Georgia* the latest 
colony to be founded* were English WestcounirymeUp Moravians, 
Salzburgers* and a strong group of Highlanders—all useful people in 
a country whose climate made big demands on the stamina and 
resolutiDD of Europeans. 

A traveller through the colonies would have noted the differences 
of race and social organizations he would have observed, as an out¬ 
standing fact, the great divergence in temperament and outlook 
between the northern and the southern colonies: but he would also 
have noted the general well-being and outspokenness of the colonists^ 
He would have scorned as fantastic the notion that they were 
oppressed by the mother-country. Yet these colonists rebelled against 
the mother-country in 1775, and after a few years, they proved power¬ 
ful enough to gain their independence from the mother-country. 

GRIEVANCES OF THE AMERICAN COLONISTS 

Great Britain* like all colonial powers* regulated colonial trude^ 
Regulation meant restriction. Restriction led to smuggling, and like 
the English at home, the colonists proved themselves most competent 
smugglers. The loss of revenue alarmed the British Parliament* and* 
of course, defeated the object of its trade regulations. So the Bri tish 
Parliament took steps to raise colonial revenues in other ways, 
by passing a Stamp Act requiring all legal documents to beat stamps 
of prescribed value. This was obviously not trade regulation but 
actual taxation. The Americans fiercely objected to being taxed by a 
body in which they had no representation. 

But, long before the Stamp Act of 1765, the issues were clearly 
mark^. The Act was a consequence, not a cause. The colonials 
acknowledged Great Britain"^ right to regulate trade, but not to 
regulate it in such a manner as to benefit herself only: if the advan¬ 
tage was mutual, smuggling would not happen. Boston merchants 
properly objected to the issue of **gcneral” writs of search to the 
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NEW ENGLAND 


The En^ish sctslcmcnlin New Hanif]$hjrc bcran in I62Jp at Massachu^U Bay in 
^ j 1632 , inCcuiEKriiait in 1633 , and al New Haven in 1633 ^ ^faifte 

Md Massachiisetis, $jid CGfonecticul and New Haven became joLned. and New 
Jereej’^ wiw founded in 16654. The French landed at Acadia (a^erwards known 
aa Nova Serrtia} in J60S. Quebec was fcMinded La 1GP3 and Montreal in 1642. 
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AND NEW FRANCE 

Thfe frmlorn uid prosperity of tbc £n^lU!i Mlllcincnts Oft the esst co^t of 
North, Aftncrica were In ijiiifkfid cofiHUit to the povorty'Stn^ai and badly 
adjnirti$tcr^ French pos^slona of New France r Tw'o foreign setitctncnls in 
New Engtiiidp the Dutch colony of New SStethcriaftdji (renamed New York in 
1664) and the Swedi^ settlement on the River DeJawarCx were kiocrptMxed. 
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customs-officers, as being infringements of the rights of the ordinary 
citizen. Such writs were Liable to abuse. Tlicy objected to the setting 
up of speoid Admiraliy courts to try offenders without juries. 

The logic of the position was only too clear. Pari lament's case was 
that desperate diseases needed desperate remedies: they argued that 
no Bo$ion jury would ever convict a smuggler. The Massachusetts 
lawy^ers argued that smuggling was a symptom of a disease, vh*, the 
biased trade regulations of Britain which, without the work of the 
smugglers, would impoverish American tnide. The same arguments 
were used when the British Parliament asserted its right to transport 
colonials accused of treason or misprision to Britaia for trial. The 
American stood by his rights: the British Parliament claimed 
expediency. It was not a quarrel between colonials and the monarchy, 
or between colonials and the people of Britain, but between coloniaia 
and Parliament, That is how the colonials looked at it. The most 
intelligent arguments were pul forward by Alexander Hamilton, an 
undergraduate of nineteen, who pointed out that the charters granted 
by the Stuart kings gave no authority to Parliament at alL The truth 
is that, when Parliament in Great Britain had mastered the British 
monarchy, no man had had the interest or the intellisence to think 
out clearly the effects of this mastery upon the free colonists. It 
might be reasonable to be governed by a king claiming divine right: 
it could never be reasonable to be governed by a Parliament elected 
by other people. The colonists were told that they were represented 
in the British Parliament "generally" along with all other non-voters 
in the British Isles. This argument merely served to annoy them. 

AMERICAN VV,\Jl OF LNDEPET^^DENCE 

Into this constitutional quarrel there intruded the peculiar eigh¬ 
teen th-century theory of reason. The rights of the colonists were 
derived From thc*"Laws of nature'". Hostilities had already broken out 
in Massachusetts when Tom PainCi an Englishman, crossed to 
America and published his pamphlet Common Sensa. With naive 
rhetoric It appealed, not to the common Law or the age-tong rights of 
Englishmen, but to reason. ye that love mankind; ye that dare 
oppose not only the tyranny but the tyrant, stand forth; every spot 
of the old world is overcome with oppression. Freedom hath been 
hunted round the globe.. . ." This is reason passing into revolution, 
intelligence losing control to emotion. Paine's pamphlet swept 
through the slates like wildfire. The actions of successive British 
ministries merely aggravated the bad feeling, being half-conciliatory 
and halTcoercive. In 1776, a congress of states* deputies met at 
Philadelphia and issued the famous Declaration of Independence 
which asserted the natural rights of man. 

The attempt by Great Britain to retain her colonies by military 
force failed. The war was not popular in Britain. The soldiers were 
handicapped by the novelty of terrain—woods, swamps, immense 
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distances of inhospitable country—and also by the eJusivencss of a 
citizen-iuilLiJa Gghting in it$ own bnd. In George Washington, the 
states had a capablOp wise, if not brillkntp commander. The British 
generals were of indifferent talent. Worst of alL Britain was opposed 
by France, Spain and Holland : she lost command of the seas at a 
fatal moment, with the resuJt that COrnwaUU was forced to surrender 
at Yorktown in 17BL No censure can be too heavy for the incom- 
pclcncc of Great Britain's corrupt polittciaiL$; they could neither pre¬ 
vent war nor conduct it successfully. Yet the traditions and environ¬ 
ment of the colonists were so divergent from thc^ of the mother- 
country as to make some sort of sepaTation in authority inevitable. 
The unwisdom of the British governments decided the time of the 
separation and the form it took. 

Disputes feed on themselves: once started, the American revolt 
grew with every misunderstanding. But. throughout, the lead was 
taken by a clamorous “secession” party; there were thousands of 
AmericanSp especially in the southern states, who remained loyal to 
Britain, and whOp rather than live under the new American govern- 
mentp migrated into Nova ScoUa, New Brunswick and the West 
Indies, and also founded the state of Ontario in Canada. Many, loo^ 
returned to the mother-country: all of them had suffered intense 
hardship because of their persistent loyalty to the British cause. 

THE COKSnTLmON OF THE ITNJTED STATES 

A general peace in 17S1 recognised the United States as a sovereign 
power among nations. It was to begin with a clumsy confederation 
of jealous communities. In 17B7, deputies discussed and framed the 
resolutions which compose the fedeml constitution. Their task was 
complect; they had to resolve the several interests of thirteen inde¬ 
pendent democratic states into harmony with the urgent need for an 
overriding authority. They could not, of course, foresee the time 
when their constitution would have to serve the needs of a federal 
government comprising forty-eight separate states. They had much 
the same task as the politicians of Britain had faced when the quarrel 
with the colonics first arose. They did their work efficiently. The 
constitution of the United States has stood the test of time remark¬ 
ably w^ell. The man behind it was Alexander Hamilton p who would 
have been the first to admit that his fellow-countrymen began their 
labours with the inestimable advantage of having their societies 
based upon the fundamental commonsense and justice of the English 
common Law, Washington became the first president of the new 
Federal Republic, and after a period of bickering and necriminationp 
the component states fell to working together in a practical way. 

For many years a depression afflicted American trade. The public 
debts were large and there was no machinery to discharge them. The 
great wars in EuropCp caused by the French Revolution, and the w'ar 
between America and Great Britain, caused by Britain's insistence 
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upoQ her righr to search oeutral vc$sck* almost wiped out American 
coiDincrce between 1312 and 1815. Tlie energiei of her ciUieas 
luined towards the new Lands of the west, Ohio, Kentucicy and 
Tcniiessee received thousands of immigrants from the east These 
settled on their L6Q-acre allotments (granted by the federal govem- 
ment), cleared the undergrowth, ringjii or relied the irees, sowed the 
crop, and lived in a rough log-shelter until harvest. The shelter gave 
place to a decent log-cabin, the log^abln to a two-sioreyed house. 
By 1815, immigration and expaii$ion had raised the population to 
eight millions, and there were eighteen states in the union. This 
quiet period of self-development saw the beginning of the prosperity 
of the union based upon the exploitation of the Middle West, It also 
saw the beginning of the ominous dispute over negro slavery. Con¬ 
gress disallowed slaveiy in the new states, and there came into being 
the distinction, only dimly outlined previously, berween states which 
countenanced slavery and those which did nou The true, tragic 
import of this, however, Jay in the future: the new republic had 
established itself and was, in Paine’s words, ""an asylum for nmakind"'. 

CHAPTER 62 

ENLIGHTENftlENT AND MACMNES 

^"Every spot of the old world is overcome with oppression.” So 
wrote Tom Paine to the citizens of the new world. In the endless 
adventure of politics, there are few periods so interesting as the later 
eighteenth century. The states of Europe were despotisms, fly thdr 
efforts to make their countries prosperous and powerful, the despots 
gave benefits to their subjects. One benefit they withheld: freedom. 

Freedom b a much-abused word and a much-abused thing. The 
masses of men were then stiU illiterate; the merchants looked only 
to their own profit, the noblemen to their o^vn privileges^ Gustaviis 
lit of Sweden by a coup dVmi made himself master of his country^ 
which for half a century had suffered miserable mbrule under rival 
factions. Gustavus was uJented and shrewd: he had energy and 
patrioibm and could manage men. He reformed the administration^ 
the judiciary, the currency, the army, the navy; he freed the Press; 
he abolished torture; he won the admiration of the peasants, and 
with them drove out the Danish invaders. He remodelled the con¬ 
stitution so that the monarchy, although strengthened, was still 
limited by Parliament, Yet he was murdered by a group of nobles. 

Who did most for mankind, Caesar or Brutus? The qucsiion still 
sLands to-day. In the eighteenth century, reason was leading by two 
divergent pnth^ to a conflict: it was reasonable that men should be 
weli-governed and orderly if they w^ere to live together in amity; it 
was also clearly reasonable that men should be free* What was 
reasonable in the eyes of enlightened monarchs was unreasonable 
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in the eyes of ihe champioTis of fre^om, Monarebs might think that 
they «istcd to do good to their people. DlsctpJes of fre^om thought 
that monarchs should cxi$t only by the wiiJ of their people. We have 
the paradox of revolution in a world of enlightened despots, 

UNFETTERED POW'ER OF THE DESPOTS 

Europe had a had political heritage. The dual control of mankind 
by Church and State had finally broken down at the Reformalioii, 
There had always been a conMLct between the spiritual and secular 
powers* Now the secular powers were supreme. Of old, their divine 
sanction came from the Popes, who could excommunicate and outlaw 
them; now,, they claimed a divine right as part of their own nature. 
Charles fTI of Spain told the Pope that he was responsibEe to God 
alone* The secular powers were now unchecked and untrammelled, 
save in Britain, Holland and Sweden. Only the revolution of their 
own subjects could limit them. 

The Church could stUl boast its saints, but they were not its 
leaders. It had persecuted when it should have persuaded, asserted 
when it Should have argued, and ignored when it should have learned. 
It feared knowledge and stood upon privilege. The despots dealt 
hardly with it Frederick the Great was Impartial ^ *T stand neutral"", 
he said, “between Geneva and Rome.*' To him retigton mattered 
nothing, pauiotEsrn everything. Joseph II of Austria appointed his 
own bishops and made marriage a civil contract. He abolished 
nearly six hundred monasteries and devoted their wealth to rhe ser¬ 
vice of education^ on the ground that “the principles of monasticism 
contradict human reason'*. In Spain, Charles Iff ta.xed the chureti 
lands, which were estimated to form oae-fifth of the total area of the 
country^ <^nd put a check upon any further acquisition of land by the 
ecclestasdcs. During his father's reign, eight hundred people had 
been burned at the stake by order of the Inquisition. Charles kept 
the Inquisition, but under his rule only four persons suffered such a 
death. Charles further insisted on being Judge of the expediency of 
the Pope's actions in regard to the Church in Spain, He expelled the 
Jesuits. These *'papal soldiers** were also suppressed in Portugal, 
France and the Bourbon states m Italy. The universal dislike of the 
Jesuit Order even resulted in its dissolution by the Pope, who acted 
under Bourbon persuasion. Thus did the authority of the Catholic 
Church sufferp even at the bands of the "Most Catholic King'" of 
Spain, while in Russia, the Empr^s Catherine U appropriated the 
lands of the Greek Orthodox Church. 

Apart from Frederick the Great, who may be said to h^ve been 
creating both a state and a nation in Prussia, the outstanding despots 
were Charles HI of Spain, Catherine 11 of Russia and Joseph II of 
Austria. Indeed^ it is one of the outstandiag facts of the eighteenth 
century that an undistinguished group of monarchs in the first half 
was followed by such a vigorous group in the second half. 
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In Spain, a country with immense potentia] resources in her over¬ 
seas colonies^ ihcre was plenty of scope for enlightenment. Charles 
tU was called to its throne in 1759. He had had cjtperfence as Bour¬ 
bon king of the Two SicilieSp where he had attempted to reform an 
ootwom feudal system which had been imposed upon a medley of 
stocks descended from Greek, Carthaginmn, Roman^ Arabt Lom¬ 
bard and Norman. Charles was a man of strong chameter^ if not of 
exceptional ability. His life was that of an honest and methodical 
man of business. His common sense kept him a robust sportsman^ 
His sincere piety did not forbid his interest in the advancement of 
knowledge. In his twenty-nine years of rule he worked wonders. 
Aided by such talented miitisters as Pedro Rodriguez, he reorganized 
the national hnanceSp stabilising them upon a national hank. Irk¬ 
some duties on manufactures and commodities were reduced or 
abolished, and their place taken by a graduated income-tax. Re¬ 
strictions upon colonial trade w^ere swept away. The response to this 
was astonishing: the volume of colonial trade increaWd fivefold. 
New industriesp such as glass-making and leather-workings were set 
up with the help of foreign expense and the needs of the farmer were 
recognized by the establishment of a school for agriculture. Attempts 
were made to afforest t he barre n regionSi Old ca nals were com pfeted, 
new canals begun. Miles of new roads were built. HospitaLSp 
Infirmaries^ workhouses^ schools and colleges were founded with the 
money taken from the Jesuits. Towns were policed effectively and 
vagabondage checked, the laws revised and justice made speedy. 

Such an achievement was all the more creditable in view of the 
losses Spain bore during the Seven Yearn' War. Yet Charles ilVs 
work is a warning of the insecurtty of despotic benevolence. The 
despot dies; another lakes his place. In Spain^ all the labours 
undertaken by Charles III were undone by bis successor Charles IV* 

CATHEHtNE THE GREAT OF RUSSIA 

Russia.^ if she fared less badly than Spain^ yet gained nothing 
tangible from the Seven Years^ War. Within two years of its cZose» 
the worthless young Tsar Peter 111 was deposed and murdered—pro¬ 
bably with the connivonce of his wife, a German princess^ who 
succeeded him as the Empress Catherine U. This remarkable woman 
ruled Russia for thirty-four years. She lacked perseverancep but had 
couragCp good humour and an understanding of human nature. She 
was a true dau^ter of her age, being widely read in French authors, 
who, for her, included not only the romancers^ but Diderot the 
cnc>'clopacdist and Montesquieu the wu\ct of VEsprit ifes tois (The 
nature of laws). She even staged a grand assembly of representatives 
of all races and classes at Moscow* It was an elaborate farce ending 
in much talk affer the Muscovite fashion. Catherine was also a dis¬ 
ciple of the Italian Beccaria: she lessened the severity of punishments 
and stopped the use of torture. 
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On ihc whplci however, her personal eniighti^nment did litUe to 
ameliorate ihe lot of her people. She was a fusible woman and liked 
to see her subjects happy, but she accepted serfdom as the basis of 
society. When she made a grand tour of her provinces in 1787* 
Docompanied by the Emperor Joseph 11 of Austria and a swarm of 
foreign diplomats, charming villages sprang up la her path—sham 
picasannccs devi^ by the ingenuity Of Prince Potemkin, her 
favourite. Catherine djspens^^ largess to the Ukrainian and Crimean 
peasants, and entertained her entourage with sparkling conviersation. 
She squander^ great sums of money founding a new city to be 
called Ekaterlnoslav after her; within ten years, the site was almost 
desolate. Her Court was CAtravagant; and under her rule, taxation 
was burdensome. Yet, if Catherine's internal policy cannot compare 
with that of Charles III of Spain, it must be remembered that her 
empire was vast and backward^ that the ingrained Muscovite sloth 
and corruption of that period made any reforms a herculean task. 
Her despotism was a tremendous improvement upon her ill-fated hus¬ 
band's misguided Imitation of the methods employed by Frederick 
the Great. Imported poHdcal devices seldom give sati^Taction. 

POLICY 0¥ REFORM IN THE AUSiTRlAN EMPIRE 

Of all the despotisms, that of Joseph 11 of Aus tria had, at the same 
time, ibo most reason and the least prospect of success. Some sort of 
racial and traditional unity gave a stimuJuj^ to reform in Spain and 
Russia, while Great Britain and France were homogeneous states. 
Joseph U was the Holy Roman Emperor, Hi^ subjects—Germans* 
Italians, Slavs, Czechs. Croats, Magyars, Roumanians, Belg;iaii$— 
had no bond save that of their common emperor. His dominions 
had no unity save that vaguely afforded by the mighty river Danube 
and i^ tributaries which traver^ them* Belgium, indeed—or the 
Austrian Netherlands, as it was then called—had not even a pbyrical 
contact with the rest of the empire. The Holy Roman Empire was 
the very pinnacle of unreason: yet its variety of races could hardly be 
expect^, in reason, to co-operate loyally in the work of reform. 

Maria Theresa of Austria had won the love of all her subjects* 
whether Austrians or not* by sheer force of character. Although not 
clever, she set an example of kindness and virtue, and was honest 
and most courageous, a welcome contrast to the unserupEilDiis and 
shifty pohiicians of the time. Joseph 11 was cultured, well-informed, 
unprejudiced, unpretentious and hard-working. He iraveUed far and 
wide without pomp, but with observing eyes. He was passionately 
convinced of the blessings of religious toleration. He reformed the 
chaos of justice, making one comprehensive system of courts leading 
up to the High Court at Vienna. He abolished servitude (ro^r) in 
the Slav lands, and took steps to check the local powers of the feudal 
lords. He made the provincial “estates" of representatives dependent 
on his will, and planned a rational division of his empire into adminis- 
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trative "circles'". AJdiDugh his gavemment was run economically, 
taxes were heavy. The greatest charge upon the emperor was one he 
could not diminish; the army must be maintained to guard such 
heterogeneous and wide-spreading tetriiorie$> He imposed pro¬ 
hibitive import duties and rearranged the land-taxes. Like other 
monarchs of his time, he tried to foster new industries. 

In Belgium, the citizens revolted because Joseph's reforms threa¬ 
tened their local ""rights'* or "liberties"*, which had survived from 
medieval days. In Hungary, the nobles objected because his reforms 
threatened their privileges. They showed their sense of nationality by 
demurring to his substitution of German for Latin as the olHcia] 
language. When he attempted to abolish serfdom in Hungry, he 
was unable to prevent a savage war breaking out between the 
Hungarian peasants and the resentful Hungarian nobles. 

THE TANCLE OF EtJEQPEAN DIPLOMACY 

The foreign policy of Joseph was^ of course* linked up with that of 
Russia, Prussia and Turkey. Both Catherine IT and Joseph It feared 
Frederick the Great, and they both made war upon the Turk— 
Joseph because the Turk was the traditional enemy of the empire, 
Catheriue because she dreamed of a new ""Greek” empire under 
Russian tutelage. She supported a revolt of the Greeks. In spite of 
Frerich diplomacy, Russia and Austria took Turkish lands—Russia 
the Crimea^ Austria the Bukovina. More important than any 
advantage of territory, however, was the recognition, at the treaty of 
Kamatdji, of Catherine"^ special interest in the Christian subjects of 
the Turk. Thus began the claim of Russia to be the champion of the 
Christian races of the Balkans and the mentor of the Turk Lu his 
treatment of them. 

It was amidst the tangle of diplomacy and war against Turkey 
that the ancient kingdom of Poland disappeared from the map. Her 
lack of decent government did not justify the action of her neighbours 
In partitioning the land between 1764 and 1795- Even in the eigh¬ 
teenth century, when scant respect was paid to natiorality, the 
partition stood out as an indefensible crime. Poland had once saved 
western Europe from a horde of Turkish invaders. She deserved 
better than Eo be absorbed into the Prussian kingdom and the 
Austrian and Russian empires. 

Throe of the enlightened despots died within a short span of four 
years* Frederick the Great in !7E6, Charles HI in 17SS, and Joseph 
II iu 1790. Catherine the Great of Russia lasted till 1796. There was 
no despot in Great Britain ; that island was governed by an aristo¬ 
cracy which had Just blundered very badly over ihe Amerjcan War 
of Independence. But even the British guvernmenl was toying with 
the idea of a rational reform of the parliamentary voting system: 
and the govemment of Great Britain had contained a great deal of 
reason in its workings and conventions for centuries. 
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THE PARTrtJONS OF POLAND 


Tills first Partition of PdaELd oGcumd io 1T71, Russia serting tJw pmvincn 
aiong her trwn fronlier and Austria and Prussia annexing lanee tenilonc^ 
reducins Polish sovereignty by roii|liEy ooe-lhird. In 179^ Russia oStained all the 
ca^em provinces of ^Und with rurthcr sains to Pmssta. Poland was now ofic^ 
iluid of her original me. She sdJJ managed to reiain ihc capital of Warsaw, 
but in 1795 R ussia , Austria imd Pjus$ia combined to make the final division- 
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One monarchical power showed no signs of enlightenment. France, 
where the philosophy of reason had been born and elaborated, was 
untouched by any reasonable reform, Louis XfV had squandered 
wealth on his dynastic ambitions. Although a **grand monarch’', he 
was but an average man, certainly no Frederick the Groat or Charles 
ni. Louis XV was a trifler, an amiable cynic who reigned too long. 
His mistress is reponed to have said. '"Aptis nous, k dSuge"— 
“Ourselves,.. and then the Flood!" Yet Louis was the author of the 
flood. His years were, in the words of the Hebrew prophet, the years 
which the locust had eaten. His successor was wdl-meaning, but had 
no strength of character. Prance had men with ability, men with ideas, 
men with ideals, a large middle class excluded from political power; 
her noblemen and her clergy were helpless. Such was the passion for 
iiUcIJigunt reconstruction that the royaJ intendants. the bishops and 
the nobles, all tried to do what they could in their very restricted 
spheres—at least, the better sort of them did. It was in vain. The 
^urbon monarchy was spent ; it could produce no man to give rein to 
the pent'up desire for reform in the hearts of all sensible Frenchmen, 
and not only give rein, but later guide, curb and control. The French 
monarchy, besides being unreasonable, was actually bankrupt. An 
empty treasury and a mountain of debt forced the king to the expedient 
of calling together a medieval assembly called the "States-Gencral”, 
Reason had been dammed up too long: it became revolution, 

ACCLTViLTLATION OF IVEALTH 

The age of reason fulfilled itself not only in politics, but in the arts. 
Craftsmanship reached a level unknown before: individual crafts¬ 
men had always excelled both in design and execution, but iu the 
eighteenth century, knowledge, gained alowly through the past by 
toiling hands and observing eyes, became available in printed books. 
Diderot's great Encyclopaedia devoted much of its space to arts and 
craft^pottery, spinning, weaving and the rest of the aacient 
activities of mankind. Moreover, there was wealth accumulated in 
individual hands to engage and to reward the craftsman. France and 
Britain had for a long time been unscathed by war; Britain, indeed, 
thanks to her encircling seas, had been remarkably free from serious 
upheaval or widespread devastation. This fact is the cardinal one of 
her history — ^namely, the continuity of her social structure—not, 
indeed, rigid, but capable of slow growth and change. Britain, a g?r in, 
was a mercantile nation abounding with riches drawn from the East 
and West by sailing-ships. Feace and commerce bad heaped up 
riches: puritanism and evangelical piety had fostered a habit of 
saving among the middle classes; from these riches, employed by 
vigorous men, came the power that changed the world's industry. 

The Romans had made good straight roads. Between the passing 
of their power and the eighteenth century, no central authority took 
up the task, and local selfishness brought chaos. It was an era of the 
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horsemanp the knight, the pack-animal and ihe bridle-path. Eigh¬ 
teenth-century prosperity needed belter roads. At first, sections of 
the old ways and many stretches of new ways were enclosed between 
loll-gntes Of pikes—the son of obstacle so oflen leaped (in roiDantic 
tales) by daring highwaymen. But haphazard repair by private cooa- 
punies did not do more than mitigate the hardships of travelling. A 
Scotsman named ^^aiCadam invented a good road-surface of broken 
granite, close-packed and rolled well into the foundation, which 
would stand wear and tear. It was a great success. Reason, applied 
to the problemp soon discovered the importance of road drainage. 
The most celebrated of all road builders, Telford, showed how to 
take advantage of the lie of the land. He also specialised in bridge- 
building, The general reconstruction of roads Jed to the building of 
light coaches and carriages worthy, in their adaptation to funedon, 
to stand beside the solid beautifully-made farm-waggons. In HM, 
mail-coaches were established between London and Bath: the coacb- 
ing era had begun. With a rational organization of relays of horses 
on a good road, the mail soon travelled at ten miles an hour. In 
Britain, at least, transport was now approaching the excellence it had 
once reached in the days of the Antonine emperors of Rome. 

Roads were supplemented by an entirely new form of transpori— 
canals. In this, the Earl of Bridgewater was the capitalist patron and 
a simple millwright the pioneer. Brindley, the millwright, learnt how 
to build canals by constructing the Bridgewater Canal, He dis¬ 
covered how to carry the canal through and over obstacles* so as to 
provide the maximum of ease in transit for the barges. Again shrewd 
com monsense triumphed-—backed by capital. By the end of ihc 
century, over 5000 miles of these inknd waterways were huishetL 
and it looked as though Britain might work out a civiU^tion based 
upon water transport, Needless to say, the experience gained in all 
thb work by the gangs of ^^navigators” who w'ere employed in the 
task was of untold service to the raiiway companies later. 

SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES 

Roads, bridges* canals, in their turn produced an acceleration in 
trade that engendered new weallh. Nor were improvements in trans¬ 
port confined to land. Sea-travel was made safer by Harrison's 
invention of the ehronomeler in 1771, and by the publication of the 
Nautical Almanac by the Briiish government from 1767 onwards. 
Progress in lighthouse-building was marked by Smeaton's erection 
oftlic famous third Eddystone light in 1756-9. TTic science of naviga¬ 
tion and the art of cartesgraphy were encouraged by many Eufopcan 
governments, particularly by the French. In 1769 when it became 
known that the planet Venus would that year cross the face of the 
sun, no fewer than four governments—the Danish, the Russian, the 
French and the British—despatched expeditions of scientists to the 
ends of the earth to observe the phenomenon. It was upon the return 
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journey of the Bruish expedition that Captain Cook saw the shores 
of New South Wales; lie the first white man to discover the 
fertile lands of south-east Australia which^ during unknown ages 
of her existence, had been the home of the prlmiiive biaekfeUow^, 

PRACTICAL AFt^LICATtOK OF SCIENCE 

Mechanical devices were known to the peoples of antiquity and of 
the Middle Ages, but they wert mere toys. In the eighteenth century, 
they became the adjuncts of industry. Stock!ng-fmines had been in 
use in the days of Queen Elizabeth; water-wheels were ancient con¬ 
traptions; clocks and watches had for centuries been made with 
rcimrkabk ingenuity. The ordinary mechanical principles involved 
in wheels, pulleys and kvcf3 were all well established. Now, these 
principles were applied and adapted by a succession of invcnioia to 
the cotton-spinning industry, where^ owing lo the size of the imported 
crop, the masters had considerable sums of money at their command. 
The work of Pa til, Hargreaves, Arkwright and Crompton^ from 1732 
to 1789, produced the spinning-mule which was set up m milU near 
the Lancashire coalfield. There, steam-engi nes could supply the 
motive power. The cottage spinning-jenny soon became a ^ing of 
the past. The housewife ceast^ to eke out the family Income by her 
labour, 

"Yam If on income, and the Htiswjve’f thread 
The larder OJlf with iwit, the bin with bread," 

Herrick^s lines lost their meaning when the spinners were operatives 
gathered in large mills. 

[t was the application of steanr-powet that ultimately changed the 
structure of society, making factory life the rule and home Industry 
the exception^ abolishing the human relationship between master 
and apprentice for the industrial relationship between employer and 
employee. 

The craft of the smith is the most famous in the world. The smith 
produced the millwTight, and the millwright produced the engineer, 
upon whose work the world rests to-day. The principle of Ihc sicam- 
engine was known to ancient Greek scientists. Italian physicists 
toyed with the idea of steam-power in the seventeemh century. The 
Marquess of Worcester worked a 2-horse-power engine at Vauxhai] 
in 1656, In 1677, a Frenchman suggested using gunpowder to drive 
a "heat’" engine. The first practical steam-engine was made on a 
coalfield when Newcomen in 1711 introduce a steam-pump to 
clear water from the coal-mines by the Tyne. Thenceforward the 
development of coal and iron and steam-power went side by side. 
Iron-founding was revolutionized by the substltutioa of coke for 
charcoal, and it soon became possible to work iron on a large scale. 
By the end of the century^ over a hundred Newcomen engines were 
in use. Other engineers—the CornLshman Trevithick and the Scots* 
man Watt—also perfected types of steam-engines, and expenments 
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were made to get a ^tFsfactory locomotive. Success in this difcction 
did not coBfle, on land, for some lime- but In 1807, the Americniis 
could see a smaU steamboat plying on the Hudson^ and in 1812, Bell 
ran a successful passenger steamboat on the Clyde. 

Chemistry also had begun to play it$ part in this revolution in the 
world's work. Calico-bleaching by chloride of lime and the use of 
coal-gas as an illuminant were both established before 1815. Once 
the engjneefs and chemists bad started, changes and improvements 
in industrial processes look place continually in most branches of 
human activity. 

Thus, at a time when tbe application of reason to human arts and 
crafts had promised a steady amelioration of the economic co ndition 
of mankind in the West, a series of inventions—themselves the oui- 
coine of unfettered human rcason^transfornied human society in a 
shnrt span of time. EAploj:LatioTi of the whole earth was spe^fcd up: 
power was in the hands of the scientists and inventors; society was 
in the hands of the masters of capitah Good and evil were strangely 
miAed: the old order of centuries was disappearing, but disappearing 
too fast for government to evolve a suitable controh Law and custom 
are not made in a day or a year. The swiftness of the mechanical 
revolution precluded any period of stability in which custom could 
be established or law perfected. **The empire of reason will ever be 
the reign of peacc'\ wrote Priestley the scientist in 179L He did not 
foresee the strange adventures into which reason was to plunge 
creation, or the natural helplessness of the politician to cope with a 
continually chan^ng scene. Moreoverp the outburst ofhuman reason 
tn French politics gave the politicians enough to do to maintain the 
Integrity of ibeir own lands and inheritanoes. 


CHAPTER 63 

THE MAN OF DESTINY 

Ik 17S9, the French monarchy was bankrupt. As a bst hope, Louis 
XVI called together the medieval StatcS'General. The outlook and 
temper of France was anything but medieval: its peasants were com¬ 
paratively welhto-dO, though resentful of feudal tolls and imposi- 
tions; its townsmen {bow^eoisi^} and its lawyers were energetic and 
quick-witted folk, though absurdly jealous of their local and p:tiona[ 
rights; its intellectuals were the vanguard of all Europe. Still every¬ 
one hoped for big things from this meeting of representatives. The 
monarchy had a splendid opportunity of re-creating itself upon 
popular support gained by wise reforms. 

The Statcs-GeDerul was made up of the three states of the realm— 
Nobles, Clergy and the Third Estate {fiers Its task was to end 
the bankruptcy; and since,under existing conditions, bankruptcy Vp^ 
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mevitablc, it was necessary to introduce reforms. But the States- 
General had not mcl for a hundred and seventy-five years* What was 
its procedure? Should its members vote as individuals or as estates? 
It was this matter that fir^t revealed the shocldng incIScieaey of the 
monarchy and the lack of decUion in the king. As long as his 
courtiers opposed any concession to popular opinioitt Louis XVI 
was helpless; for they had no politicians, let alone statesmen, among 
them. After much bickering and bitter ar^ment. the Third ^tatCk in 
deSance of the king and coi^t, proclaimed itself a National Assembly- 
and then spent v^iiable time in formulating a DccUratioii of the 
Rights of Man. After this, it began to enact a new constitution piece¬ 
meal, It seemed that the age of reason had dawned, even in France. 

The Paris mob took a hand. It rioted and seized the old Bastille 
fortress, murdering innocent persons. There was nothing exceptional 
or alarming about the riot* The exceptional and alarnimg thing was 



Before tile Rovotutien the tocel unit Jn France correspondfli to the old 
provinces, with the cxccudve poHVier reslin^ in the hands of the Kina and the 
miiiLsier} appointed by hirn, UMuiderable local rivalries aro^ from the system. 
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that it went unchecked, A detailed history of France shows that a 
few score determined men, under resolute leaders, could at any time 
have masictcd the city : it is a witness to the meffidcncy of all parties 
in France that such men and such leaders were lacking. Neither the 
courtiers nor the Third Estate could control affairs. The exclusion of 
her nobles from a share in the government had long since deprived 
France of her natural leaders. The country drifted towards anarchy 
and violence. In the towns, men everywhere looked to their own 
government and their own defence. In the countryside, the peasants 
rose against their seigneurs, in many places burning the chateaux and 
murdering the landowners, and everywhere taking possession of 
the land. 

The intrusion of the Paris mob marked the Revolution in all its 
phases. A great raobn carefully organized so that the women marched 
in front, went out to Versailles and brought the royal family back to 
the Tuilcries Palace by force. Later, it attacked and looted the 
Tujleries. In the frenzy that followed upon the outbreak of war with 
Austria, it massacred the political prisoners. Finally, moved by 
unscrupulous agitators, it tried to overthrow the Republican govern¬ 
ment in 179^ - but by that year, the mob had found its master in the 
army. A young artillery officer^ Napolcoti Bonaparte by name, 
turned hb guns on it and blew il oul of the Revolution for good. 

THE COURSE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

Revolutionaries are seldom state$mcn* Yet nothing h more 
remarkable than the lack in Revolutionary France of men of good 
character and common sense at the head of affairs. There were men 
deeply moved by idcaSp men who loUed Like ants in tfieir country’s 
service, men who sought their country's welfare— provided, of course, 
that this was consonant with their own political doctrines. But there 
was no firm conirol at the centre. The new constitution swept away 
all feudal arrangements; it made the law uniform throughout the 
land—thus reaching the point which England had reached in the 
ihirtecnth century; it devised a jury-system; It ordered all ofhckls, 
even judges, to be elected. All was done by reason, nothing by ex¬ 
perience. The constitution was flawed by inestperience and shackled 
the executive. In vajn did Count Mlreb^u, the finest orator and the 
only statesman in the Assembly, plead for a strong executive. He 
wanted a Limited monarchy at peace wiih Europe. Had Louis XVf 
been a man of decision inst^^d of a good-natured man whose weak¬ 
ness appeared to be duplicity, ihb might have come about. Mimbeau 
died in 1791, and his death was a grave blow to France. 

No attempt was made to secure the allegiance of the nobles^ many 
of whom were as eager for reform as the Third Estate. Thousands of 
loyal subjects fled from France into the Rhineland and elsewhere to 
live in exile as e/rtigres. France became^ as she has since remained, a 
land of political parties. The Girondists wished to rally the nation 
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One of ihfi important r^^ilLs of iht Revolution was ihc sweeping away of 
Uie former cuiobeosomc methoda of civil administration , and ihc niDsTituUoo of 
departments which touglily ooimpoodcd to the Eddish aystem of ooimtio. 

round the monarchy; the Jacobins, well organized in a chain of 
rcvolutiona^ clubs all over the country', advocated the formation 
of a republic; besides these two main political groups, there existed 
a mulijttidc of shifting cliques and contradictory poheks. 

The question of peace or war pivoted, like so much else, on the 
unhappy king and queen. The first w'clcomc given to the Revolution 
by the democrats and reformers in Europe had been considerably 
modihed by the wildness of the peasants and the excesses of the mob. 
The monarchs of Europe disliked the virluaJ imprisotiment of the 
French ro^i family* The RhinoLind princes objected to the spread 
of revolutionary doctrijies in their own territories. The emigres 
thirsted to lead foreign armies into their native land; there is no 
hatred sq strong as that of the dispossessed exile against his own 
countrymen. Moreover* Leupcld II of Austria was naturally anxiotis 
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for the safety of his si$tcr, Marie Antoinfitlc, the French queen, 
Leopold did his best to keep the peace. When he died, hopes for 
pcoce died. Catherine of Russia and Frederick William ill of 
Prussia were both very hostile id their attitude towards the Revo¬ 
lutionaries, whose attempts lo ride snccessfully the whirlwind of 
passion that their Revolution had evoked were far from triumphaL 

THE spmrr of revolutionarv France 

France declared war on Austria in 1792. Her raw levies, though 
valorous, were repulsed, and the enemy entered upon French terri¬ 
tory, coming lo the rescue of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette. 
There was still plenty of royalist sentiment la France, but Louis 
was not the man to inspire it. Now his cause had brought foreiga 
armies into the fatherland. The revolution became military and so 
saved itself. Here was a task simpler than governing civilians—a 
direct business of training and equipping armies who do what they 
are told. The men of Marseilles had marched into Paris singing a 
new song, the Marseillaise. It was a marching song for soldiers. AE 
was patriotic fervour and bustle. Recruits hurried to defend the 
frontiers, learning the use of arms on the way. Reason was giving 
way to an emotion older than itself. By a seeming mimcle, the French 
army checked the enemy in the Cannonade of Valiny^ On the same 
day, a National Convention met in Paris and declared France a 
republic. Fresh successes m the north, and the conquest of Savoy in 
the soutta> intoxicated the Revolutionaries, who announced themselves 
the allies of aU peoples against all kings. This sounds a piece of 
unnecessary impertinence. Actually, it was a manifestation of the 
intensity of the democratic faith that moved its authors. Other mani¬ 
festations locluded the guilloiining of the king early in 1793^ and 
the declaration of war against Spain, Holland and Great Britain^ 
Briiain was concerned, as always, with the territorial integrity of 
Flanders, which was now threatened by the French revoiutJonarics. 
From DOW on, there was more of the passion of nationality than of 
reason in revolurionaiy France* 

The military danger created a strong executive known as the Com¬ 
mittee of Public Safety* Men were conscripted. When the people of 
La Vendee r^isted, they were dragooned ruthlessly in civil war. A 
reign of terror sought to dispose of all enemies of the republic, actual 
Of polentiaJ- the footpad, the aristocrat the unsuccessful general, 
the half-starved Street-girls ^hke expiated their misfortune on the 
guillotine^ The unhappy queen was executed towards the end of 
1793. In the provinceSs agents of the Conimittce administered the 
"tCTTori" according to their dberetion. Some were mefcLTuL Others, 
as at Nantes, where they drowned prisoners in bau:hes, took their 
cue from Paris. Meanwhib. the revolutionary armies stood their 
ground against the invaders, and by a great victory over the Austrians 
at Fleurus, 1794, secured the French frontier for twenty years. So 
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la the soiillL a ^panu^k Bcnirbon liiK had reined in Napl^ fiom 173^, whil? 

the north of llaly the influent of Austria supreme. The kingdom of 
iSardinii Nd expanded ai>d Vtnkc shU mamtalaed her Adiialk and mainlaod 
territcry. G«Aoa recoftao^ Fcefbch smiereignty over Cornea in I76S. 
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the Committee held control and saved the Revolution* pajdy by the 
energy of its war measures, partly by pandering to the butcher's 
instinct in the mob. Its most notorious member, Robespierre— 
Rousseau's “man of action”—was a fanatic and a puritan, who sent 
to the guillotine aM who disagreed with either his political or his 
religious viewSp incLuding men like DanEon and Desmoulins* When 
Robespierre himself fell a victim to plotters, who broke his jaw and 
carried him off to the scalTold in 11^, the Terror abated. 
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ViscounL Horatio Nefsonn the Bricuii admirBl whose command 

of the sea did much to brcsh Napoicon*^ hold on the Continetil^ and Davjd'» 
j>ortmil (tight) of Napoleon Bonaparte, Emperor of the French, painted whtle 
he commanded ihe armies of the French Republic, 



The BaltLe of Copenhagen, iSOI, after Serres. A Eritilh ruv^J force under 
AdmiraU Hyde Parker lurd Horatio Nelson inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
Daji^ which ended their polK^ of '^anned neutrality,** 







"Hie Carvtcrbtxiy srwi Whjt&lable cm the opening day in 1830 , In the caiiy 

filncieerLEh EXntuiy nuiny independent railways were buJIt in England, and from 
them unified railway syslenu wene developed. 
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Since 17S9, France had bceo governed in lum by the National 
Assembly, the Legbbtive Assembly, and the National Convention 
for which Ihe Committee of PubUc Safety had acted. Reforms had 
been made in accordance with the dictates of reason: even the 
calendar—that relic of despotic Caesars and Popes—was abolished, 
and its place taten by another. From now on, Frenchmen Jived in 
Rainy months. Hot months. Foggy months. Fruitful months, and 
since they had created the world anew, they dated from the First 
Year of the Revolution. Good citizens wore the Phrygian cap, the 
red cotton rdghtcap of liberty, and this sacred symbol was even sent 
to Tippoo Sahib of Mysore, a ruler of ferocious cruelty, to honour 
him as a fellow-worker with France in the cause nf freedoin. Chris¬ 
tianity was never in any real peril, although the Church suffered con¬ 
fiscation. But among extremists, the worship of Reason was carried 
to sacramental lengths. On one notorious occasion they went so far 
as to celebrate its worship in Notre IDatnep Reason on thb occasion 
being csLcmplSlied in the person of an attractive young woman. 

THE DIRECTORY 

After the fall of Robespieire, a fourth government was devised^ a 
Directory of live members, which entered upon a calmer period 
following the Terror, and which saw in Piari$ a rebirth of social life, 
with styles and fashions since known by its name. The Committee 
of Public Safety and the Directory were responsible for the defence 
of France^ and they both worked wonders. The Austrians, the 
Icalians, the Spaniards, the Prussians had all been defeated, Belgium 
was annexed to France, and Holland had become a “Batavian** 
republic under French protection. In 1795 all her enernies, except 
Austria and Great Britain, made peace with France. They accepted 
her government as legitimate and stable, and they feared her great 
military power. That power was now the dominant fact in Europe. 
The army was the soul of France, and among its officers were many 
men of outstanding ability and experience, who knew well how to 
govern both men and affairs. 

pifi young French republic was still at war with Austria and 
Bn tain, so there was plenty of work for her soldiers. They crossed 
the Rhine and marched to the Danube. They moved into Italy 
through Savoy. They came back from the Danube, driven for forty 
days through the woods and mountains of south Germany, by the 
Austrian archduke, Charles. Moreau, their commander, handled 
his men well on the retreat, which enhanced his military repuialion. 
Yet it was a retreat, and the men w^ho rul^l Frunce expected and 
demanded victories. 

Not so did the army of Italy return to France. There, on the Lom¬ 
bardy plain, it drove the Austrians, in battle after battle, back into 
Austria. The French commander brought Sardinia^ fhirma, Modena 
and the Pope into submission. He disposed of the Italian states tike 
z (h.w.) 
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a conqueror of sortie heroic age, organizing north Jtaly into a number 
of republics on the French model He sent to ^ris waggon-loads of 
loot—money to replenish the emptying ireasury^ and worts of art 
to adorn the capital He was a Corsican commissioned in the old 
royalist army in 17S5 and now about twenty-seven years old, a 
regular officer devoted body and soul to his profession of arms. A 
product not of revoluiionary enthusiasm but of the old regime, he 
descended not from French ancestry but from Tusean stock. His 
name was Napoleon Bonaparte. It was not long before all Europe 
w^as ringing with the news of his masterly victories in Italy, The 
man of destiny had arrived at the beginning of his power. 

NAPOLEON BECOMES MASTER OF FRANCE 
Meanwhile, the admirals of Britain had destroyed the Spanish and 
Dutch navies, which were acting in concert with the French republic. 
While Great Britain held the seas, the French could not assail heL 
General Boniipartc, the hero of the hour, when ordered to prepaie 
an invasion of Engbnd, demurred, and suggested an aiiack upon 
Egypt, with some ulterior notion of mastering India or Turkey. He 
was* consequently I appointed to command an overseas expedidoo to 
the East. When he sailed for Egypt, he restored France"^ military 
contact with the Levant* broken since the days of Sl Louis; when he 
landed in Egypt and conquered the Mamelukes, he established an 
intercourse which has not since been broken* His savants began the 
study of Egyptology, liis countrymen be^n ihcir cultural and 
commercial dealings, which stiU persist* with Egypt and the Levant 
Although he came to grief on the Syrian coast, which has seen the 
failures of races and empires since renaote antiquity, he made a lasting 
impiession iit Egypt. British seamen checked bis advance at Acre 
and Admiral Nelson destroyed his fleet in Aboukir Bay. British naval 
victories were becoming a habit—but naval power needs an army to 
supplement its actions. Bonaparte was still the conquerorp 
l^en he heard bad news of France. Its armies were being defeated 
and its politics were in a turmoil* The Russians had joined in the 
war* and Russian armi« were campaigning in Italy and the Alps. 
Bonaparte left his army to fend for itself and slipped back to France 
with a few officers. Again he was the hero of the hour, the man who 
could win victories. A eot4p took place which made him die 

chief of three consuls who were to govern France. The appointment 
of three preserved republican appearances, “Gentlemen,” said one 
of the three to his friends, “we now have a master. He knows every¬ 
thing : he can do everything: and what is more, he wants to do every¬ 
thing*** The mad Tsar, Paul I of Russia, had such an admiration for 
Bonaparte that he made peace and even advised the general and First 
Consul to style himself king of France! Within fourteen months 
from the end of the eighteenth century, a victorious general was 
master of the French republic. 
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ITALY IN ISIO 

Tlifi Kb^om of llaiy conjoUdalcd al the expense of Ainlria, the Duchy 
of Mo^icfirt, and pan of the Papal States. In \^06 the KinsdcMn of NapLes came 
imder French dorntnation; whib the Kingdom ofSanliniii, the oc^icr duchies, and 
the remainde]: of the Papal States^ were subject lo the direct rule of the Frendi- 

For fourteen yearSp Napoleon fiJJed Europe with the noise of his 
wars. Thrones and dynasties were his playthings. Yet he was no 
mere conqueror* but thn greatest of the benevolent despots^ He 
forced his will on Icings and princes by the power ofhLs bayonets and 
guns; but he had at his back the tremendous momentum of a great 
people, released froin a re^triciive and artificial bondage by a doc¬ 
trine that invigorated ali—the doctrine of liberty. France had become 
a nation, instead of a mere monarchy. She was a ntation with Napo^ 
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kon as her eirtbodiment. In his work, he summed up and preserved 
the Revolution, which was itself the climax of the Age of Reason. 
His cavalier treatment of the old Europe was an harmonious hnale 
to the themes sounded earlier by Voltaire and the Encyclopaedists. 

In June 1807, Napoleon and the then Tsar of Russia, Alexander, 
met on a raft moored in the waters of the river Niemen at Tilsit. 
Napoleon unfolded his plan, and the Tsar was flattered by the con^ 
hdence of the world's greatest soldier. They would divide the world 
between them: 'there should be two vast empires, an Eastern one for 
Alexander and a Western one for Napoleon. Nor was this a mere 
roseate vision, for before the Tsar lay the untamed tribes of Asia, 
awaking a master, and the faltering empire of the Turk; behind 
Napoleon lay a Europe subjugated by his amaring genius. He had 
succeeded in completely overwhelming the Austrians at Marengo and 
re-won north Italy: he had overthrown both Austrians and Russians 
at AusterliU: and entered Vienna in triumph: he had overthrown 
the Prussians at Jena and entered Berlin in triumph: he had but 
recently decisively defeated the Russian Army at Friedland. Now he 
was playing at being a Caesar with Tsar Alexander for an associate, 

NAPOLEON’S DOMINATION OF EDROPE 

Europe was more than subjugated: it w:as transformed, France 
extended to the Rhine and included Savoy, Holland, Switzerland, 
Naples and Italy were republics dependent upon France. Napoleon’s 
brothers were kings of Holland and of Naples, his step-son was 
viceroy of Italy, his kinswomen were married to German princes of 
the first rank. The ancient republic of Venice was absorbed into 
Italy. The Holy Roman Empire was gone for good. Its last emperor, 
Francis 11, abdicated at Napoleon's bidding in 1806. For nearly four 
hundred years, not one of its emperors had been crowned in Rome. 
For nearly four hundred years, it had been practically a Habsburg 
patrimony. But its traditions ran back to the emperors of ancient 
Rome, and its web of feudal government, stretching across the Ger¬ 
manics and Italy, preserved a medieval texture woven through many 
centuries of splendour. In its place stood Napoleon’s own empire. 
For he had brought the Pope from Rome in l8tM to crown him 
Emperor at Paris: the Pope conducted the solemn rite and had the 
privilege of watching Napoleon crown himself. Afterwards, Napo¬ 
leon travelled to Milan—like any mailed Hohenstaufen in the Ages 
of Faith—to receive the iron crown of Lombardy, He created a 
nobility and surrounded himself with courtiers—marshals, chamber¬ 
lains, equerries, huntsmen and almoners—like a second Charle¬ 
magne, And like Charlemagne’s, his rule extended to the Elbe; for 
he re-orgapized the west German states, and grouped them into a 
confederation of the Rhine under his own protection. 

Unfortunately for his ambition, the naval and commercial power 
of Great Britain stood in the way. He had already spent lime and 





TliE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE {WIST OF THE ELBE) IN 1789 

treasLre upon a projected invasion of England, whose fishermen 
could often see his troops practising embarkation in their flat- 
bottomed transports off ^ulognc. But the warning beacons were 
never fired across England for the French army : instead, the fleets 
of Britain held the narrow seas, and in 1605, Admintl Nelson de¬ 
stroyed both the French and the Spanish navies off Cape Trafalgar, 
the great sailor meeting his death during the battle. 

This continued hostility on the part of Great Britaiii was gall and 
wormwood to the French Emperor, who could improvise armies but 
not fleets. He never understood the true nature of sea-power, and, 
while he was subduing the Continent, the ships of Britain stripped 
France and her European dependencies of their overseas possessions. 
Napoleon therefore tighten^ up the ''Continental System", which 
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had been taking cflfect since 1791s he ordered Evrope to blockade 
British ships and goods. Great Britain retaliated by blockading alt 
the European coasts* and by seizing the Danish navy rather than let 
it fan into Napoleon's hands. It was the severity of Britain's block¬ 
ade that led to a costly and futile war between Britain and the United 
States of America a few years later, since the Americans, as neutrals^ 
objected to British interference with their shipping. Portugal and 
Sweden suffered for not enforcing the blockade: the French occupied 
Portugal while Alerander took Finland from Sweden. 

British diplomacy and British subsidies of money were constantly 
used to build up fresh alliances in Europe against the Emperor. 
Austria again made war upon him. He manifested his imperial 
power by leading Bavarians, Rhinelanders and Italians Into battle 
behind the eagles of France, and forced Austria to make peace. He 
gave strips of territory to Italy* to Bavaria and to the new Polish 
state (the “Grand Duchy of Warsaw'^) which he had created, and later 
he married the Archduchess ^larie Louisci daughter of Francis IL 

IMPORTANT REFOmvtS ACCQMPUSHED 

Napoleon organbted his empire along simple lines. He was the 
supreme power, and all civil officials owed their duty to him* in the 
same way that his military officers did. He allowed no freedom of 
printing, nor right of petition. In fact* the Rights of Man went by 
the board, Yclt as a true benevolent despot, he did much good for 
the peoples under him. Serfdom was abolished in Swicterland^ 
Belgium p North Italy and Germany. Religious toleration was 
extended throughout the German lands under his control. Privilege 
disappeared and in its place came the principle of all careers being 
open to men with talents to achieve them. Justice was simplified and 
cheapened. In France^ great codes of law, which oimed at simplibca- 
tion and a speeding up of justlcCp were drawn up by jurists at his 
direction. In education and in GnaneCt the $ame spirit of simplilica- 
llon and expedition was at work. In Prussia, similar reforms were 
carried out, but by the Prussian statesmen themselves — Stein seeing 
to civil affiairs and Schamhorst to the army, A national sentiment 
grew up in Prussia, focstered by poets and thinkers, which accepted 
Prussia as the leading state of Germany: in faet, Germans from other 
states served Prussia in the hope of opposing French dominatioa. 
Napoleon^s conquests aroused national feeling throughout Earope. 

THE NATIONS TURN AOAlNST NAFOLEON 

Like all ambitious conquerors^ Napoleon overreached hJmselE 
He tried to annex Spain in order to perfect his Continental System. 
He proclaimed his brother Joseph king of Spain, and when the 
Spaniards resisted—to the extent of capturing a French army—^he 
marched to Madrid himself to inaugurate his brothers^ reign. An 
English army interfered. It should have warned him. InsteadL he 
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ITALY IN E8I5 

After Napoleon's overthrow the old order was re^ored r 5 far as possible. 
Venice and Lombardy came widila Austria's spLtere of iniducrKC, the Papal 
States were rraiored lo the Holy See, and the KJiigdom of the Two Sicilies reverted 
lo the Bourbon Keng FerdLoand iV, who had been dispossessed by Napoleon. 

defeated it, and then left Spain to his marshaLs, who were kept busy 
till laij. For again the sea-power of Great Britain, used this time in 
conjunction with a bnd forcet proved its worth. A small British 
army of regtibrs was maintained in the Peninsula, based on the 
magnificent harbour of Lisbon, and well supplied from Britain. By 
a happy chance, its commander. Sir Arthur Wellc&l^, bter Duke of 
Wellington, was a military genius who never took risks which could 
be lessened in any way by his own aiic. From 1309, be kept the 
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rnarshats of Napoleon on the alert. From 1811 to 1814> he drove the 
French men through ihe Peninsula^ across the Pyrenees and into 
France, all ihe while helped by a savage and incessant guetrLIla war, 
maintained by the Spaniards against their invaders. When Welling¬ 
ton was able to enter France from the south, a great concourse of 
Russians, Prussians, Austrians and Swedes were advancing from 
the north and east. 

This uprising of Europe, like the Spanish war, was a vindication 
of the rights of nationality. It was also, in its way, the revolt of the 
eighteenth century against its own olTspring, Napoleon; for the rights 
of men ^ deicnnined ultimately by the right of each community to 
look after its own nffaiTS and decide upon matters affecting its own 
natLOual Ufe and institutions. 

THE RUSSIAN DiSASTEH AND ITS RESULTS 

The prelude to this discordant chorus of war was an invasion of 
Russia by Napoleon who had found that the Tsar was not faithful 
to the Continential System. At the head of half a million men, most 
of them drawn from his dependent nations, he crossed Europe, and 
with the majority of them* marched to Moscow in 1812. One san¬ 
guinary battle sufficed the Russians. They retreated before his 
advance, and left him to return from Moscow over devastated, 
wintry pbins. His grand army was shattered. He hurried to France 
and raised more troops. Prussia rose in arms behind him and Joined 
with the slowly advancing Russians. Austria declared war. Sweden 
declared war. Again and again, Napoleon collected men and 
opposed the nations. By sheer weight of numbers, they bore him 
back. From Dresden, from the terrible field of Leipzig, across Ger¬ 
many into France. He was still the incomparable general. He de¬ 
feated them again and again when they were divided. But ihc masses 
of men moved onwards relentlessly, impelled by a sense of national 
wrongs and sustained by British gold. The flower of Napoleon's 
armies Jay beneath the soil of Russia, of Spain, of Germany. Gar¬ 
risons of veterans were locked up tn the German towns, besieged by 
national militias. Napoleon could not replace the horses flung reck¬ 
lessly away on tus tragic march across Russia in. 181L He was still 
more than a match for any leader the Allies could bring against him: 
but the trumpets of France blew in vain—they bad blown too often 
in the past. The best of the men were de^d in strange lands. The 
boys who rallied lo the eagles could not defend them. By the 20th of 
April, 1014, Napoleon was on his way to honourable confinement in 
the island of Elba. The Bourbon prince, Louis XVlll, was on Ws 
way to Paris, where the Allies waited to install him as king of France. 

Six months after Napoleon sailed for Elba, the diplcmar$ gathered 
in congress at Vicniui to re-shape Europe. The four leading powers 
were Great Britain, Russia, Austria and Prussia. But the French 
bishop and prince, Talleyrand, upset their Intentioi^. He had been 
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one of Napoleon's right-hand men. Now, as representative of France, 
he pla>'ed his part with consummate skill, making himself the cham¬ 
pion of Lhe smaller smtes, and thus establishing his own country as a 
fifth power in the negotiations. The Austrian representaiive at the 
congress was FVince Metternich. 

It was impossible to return to the feudal Europe of pre-Revolu- 
tionary days. The spoils, of course, went to the victors. Great 
Britain acquired Malto, Heligoland, Mauritius, Tobago, St. Lucia^ 
Ceylon, Trinidad and the Cape, all of which had fallen to her arms. 
Poland—or that part of it which Napoleon had resurrected as the 
Grand Ouchy of Warsaw—was again engulfed by Russia, Prussia 
and Austria. To Prussia also went Pomerania and part of Sa^tony. 
Austria received all north Italy, outside Piedmont and Savoy. There 
was Little or no vindictiveness towards France, who retained her old 
boundaries with trivia! adjustments. The diplomats perpetuated 
Napoleon's policy in western Germany, where the German states* 
apart from Prussian territory, were diminished to thirty-eight in 
number and formed into a Germanic federation, ruled by a diet under 
the aegis of Austria, and sworn to preserve peace. Italy teniained a 
geographical expression. A new kingdom of the Netherlands com¬ 
prised both Belgium and Holland, Norway was ceded to Sweden, 

ABOLmON OF TFtE SL.AVT: TRADE 

By iheefibrts of the British representative. Lord Casttereagh, ii was 
agreed to abolish the trade in negro slaves within a fixed term of years. 
The navigation of international rlvcrs4ifcothe Rhineand Danube, was 
placed upon a reasonable basis, not to be impeded by arbitrary tolls 
and dues. These two resolutions did not concern Britain overmuch- 
she had already abolished the slave trade among her own nationals, 
and her inieTcsts lay not in the irafiic of continental rivers bat on the 
high seas. For many years* she had been warden of those seas: and 
her empire had grown enormously. In India, her soldiers, under 
capable officers, not only defrated French inirigucs but extended her 
power over the native states in the sonth and centre. In Canada^ she 
had received from the revolted American provinces many thousands 
of loyalist settlers. In Australia, she possessed a convict settlement at 
Sydney, New South Wales, and, what was more important, a nucleus 
of free settlers who had already begun to squat with their mertno 
shKp on the grasslands. The voyages of Cook^ La P^rouse, Bou¬ 
gainville and Dentrecastcaux had revealed also the nature and extent 
of New Zea^land and Polynesia^ European curiosity began to specu¬ 
late upon lhe origin of the Pacific races, the totelligent attractive 
cannibals of the island groups, the fierce and chivalrous Maoris of 
New Zealand and the squalid ignorant blackfellows of Australia. 

Notwithstanding the drain upon her gold caused by the great wars, 
Britain was lhe wealthiest count 17 in the world, and thanks to her 
inventors and capitalists, was rapidly becoming the w’orkshop of the 
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world. She was the only country in Europe that had not been, at one 
time or another, a theatre of the war. Even the Turks had been 
implicated by an alliance with the French Emperor, and had had 
their Da nubia n provinces of Bessarabia and Moldavia wrested from 
them by the Tsar. 

From the Stales-General at Versailles in 1739 to the Congress of 
Vienna in 1814, there elapsed a period of lime that cannot be 
measured merely in years: for $tatcsmcn and soldiers, it had been a 
lifetime of tumult and disaster, w ith the eagles of imperial France 
overshadowing Europe and the world. Even the peasant had been 
stirred from his age-long groove of servile labour. Now, at last, 
men could setlic down to a peace where reason and not arms should 
dictate the arrangements of mankind. 

A year after his accession Louis XVIII fled from Paris. Napoleon 
with eight hundred Guards had escaped from Elba, had landed In 
France, had been received with acclaniatioEis, had marched north¬ 
wards in triumph. Marshal Ncy, "‘ the bravest of the brave”, had gone 
over to him with the army which recognised him as ils destined leader. 
Napoleon promised liberty of speech and a democratic constitution. 
He made overtures to the Allies. The Allies feared him too much to 
treat with him. TheLr armies began marching and assembling, 
Wellington with a composite force of Briiishs Dutch, Belgians and 
Hanoverians, and BlLicher with his Prussians were both near the 
French frontier. Reinforcements were set in motion. All Europe was 
stirring to throw its multitudes against the forces of the Corsican. 

THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO 

Napoleon's hope was to strike swiftly and to cleave the alliances. 
He drove back Bluchcris Prussians at Ligny. He drove back the 
advanced regiments of Wellington's force at Quatre Bras. Welling^ 
ton prepared to stand his ground on a ridge near Waterloo, and await 
both the onset of the French and the return to the field of the Prus- 
sians. On Sunday the 18th of June, 1815, the battle of Waterloo took 
place. While Wellington's men withsto^ the great charges of the 
French cavalry and the French Guards, the Prussian guns came inio 
action on Napoleon's right front. When the momentum of the 
French attacks had died downp Wellington ordered a general advance, 
and simultaneously fllflcher's Prussians joined in. The French 
retreat was turned to a rout* Napoleon^ after wandering about for 
some days, surrendered to H,M.S, BeKeraphon off Rochefort. 

On the 8th of August, H.M.S. Northimiberfand sailed down 
Channel. On board was Napoleon, the man of destiny, a prisoner, 
at last, of the British navy to which, more than to all else, he owed his 
downfall. He was going to St. Helenai a lonely island in the South 
Atlantic, his last e?ule, where there would be no sound of guns, but 
only the noise of the breakers. 


PART xir 

FIFTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


CHAPTER 64 

MACHINE aVILIZATlON 

Wmt Napoleon's bamshment to St. Helena, the first great problem 
of Europe appeared to be solved. But many of the gravest problems 
which were to confront statesmen were not polHical, but social and 
moral. The battlefield was no longer Auslcrlitz or Waterloo, but the 
smoking ehinineys and filthy slums of Glasgow or Lyons. The 
thousands who lost their !ive$ iti the HapoleoiUc wars were nothing 
in comparison with the mUJioas who died young or existed physical 
wrecks—the victims of the new industrial civilization which had not 
yet learned humanitariantsm. 

Napoleon's career had shown that the egotism of one laanp by 
exploiting the newly-developed forces of patriotism^ could cau^ 
bloodshed in warfare on a gigantic scale. Simllarlyp the new Indus¬ 
trial technique, exploited by the ambition and acquisitiveness of 
employers, led to unparalleled wastage and thwarting of hinnan life 
in the new industrial towns. The materialism and greed of the 
men who were in control of the new machine-technique were the 
most destructive forces which had yet appeared in world history. 

Men needed to grow up morally if they w^cre to make a success of 
the technical advance of their civili^iion. It was not enough for 
there to be a few enlightened employers and a few enthusiastic 
reformers, A new public opinion was needed to realize with shame 
the festering sores that had grown on civilization as a result of pre¬ 
vious apathy. The investing public needed to learn that iheir re- 
sponsibiLities did not end with subscribing capital arid ensuring the 
pay ment of interest. 

NEW CONCEPTIONS OP POLITICS AND SOCIETY 

New materialist phtlosophies of politics and society were the out¬ 
come of the new industrial civilization. At the same time, there was 
an increase in the forces of goodwill, which aimed at correedng the 
evils of the new civilization. Materialism and idealism, religion and 
selfishness, warred with each other - out of this ferment emerged the 
historical tendencies of the century. 

During the Napoleonic wars^ the industrial towns of Western 
Europe and Amcricn had begun to spiead to quiet valleys and farm¬ 
land. Factory chimneys belched out soot for miles around. Streams 
and rivers became choked with rubbish and defiled by the waste- 
matter of the factories. Steam-power was superseding water-power 
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as tbe source oF energy for ihe Industrial! Rcvoluticu, Coiton-milb 
by the side of streams might be cre^'ded and dirty, but they Dflen 
possessed the advantage of an elevated and fairly IsoLated positioiL 

ST£,4M-POV^'ER AIST> [NDU^TTUAL OUTPUT 

But steam-power made far larger tactories possible^ with the 
accompanying hideous congestion of life in the workers^ hovels which 
siirrouitded them. Tlie sites of these factories were dictated po longer 
by the presence of rapid watcr^ but by the convenience of transport, 
favourable climatic cooditions« and the availability of coal The 
North-West of England was the seat of the important cotton-industry, 
and Lancashire became, to some eittentp the hub of tbe indus^inaJ life 
of the world. Steam-power caused a vast growth in the dernaad for 
iron and coal Sopig times the rase of output increased exiraordLnariiy 
rapidly i between 1830 and 1833^ the output of iron in England rose 
from 680,000 tons to three mUlton. This wa$ nothing to the expansion 
which occurred in the middle of the centuryp after Henry Bessemer 
invented a process for making steel almost as cheaply as iron. 

In France and America industry developed at a much slower rate 
than in England. Not dll the'thirties had factory methods in America 
entirely superseded the "domestic system*' for the manufacture of 
woollen and cotton textiles. 

Thb development was dependent on improvement in communica¬ 
tions, The countries of North-Western Europe were fairly well 
equipped with canals, and these continued to be built till the coming 
of the railway. The fir$t krge canal of North America, from New 
York to Lake Erie, was compleied in 1825; in England, the age of 
canal-building did not extend more than ten years after this date. 

The development of road communication was also checked by tbe 
coming of rail^vaysp but not until the stage-coach had had its period 
of glory. New standards of speed were made possible by the dis¬ 
coveries of Telford and Macadam. Macadam, a Scot from .Ayrshtrep 
devoted the fortune he had won in busiEiess to his passion for 
cxpcriLiienting in the making of hard metalled road-surfaccs. His 
discoveries were given publicity by a comiuittee of the House of 
Commons in 1819, and were applied on all the main roads throughout 
England. There resulted the palmy days*" of coaching, from 1820 to 
taib, when there were several daily services between most of the 
important towns. During the last years of this period, many famous 
records were set up. such ns three hours forty minutes for the 
fifiy-two miles from London to Brighton. 

Hcdlcy^s "Puffing Billy*' of 1813 is the father of the rail way engines 
whichp by the middle of the century, had sent the coaching companies 
out of business. It worked for the colliery at Wylam, near Newcastle, 
where George Stephenson was born. Stephenson's origins were of 
the humblest; he was one of a family of six for whose support his 
father earned only 12 j. a week, by tending a coBiefy engine. Stephen* 
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son began by herding cows for 2d. a day, and went on to hoeing 
turnips for 4ff.: he later obtained work as fireman at a colliery, and 
was able to save enough to lake night-classes. He first became known 
by inventing a nii]icf$' safety-lamp, in the same year as Sir Humphry 
Davy did so. In J S14^ he buiU his first locomotive i further inventions 
made possible the running of the Stockton and Darlington line 
(opened in IB25), of which he was the engineer. He then built the 
Liverpool and Manchester line* Ln spite of enormous opposition, 
and won the competition for deciding its form of traction by making 
the “Rocket”, which ran at the unheard-of speed of 35 As 

chief engineer of a number of railways he directed much of the early 
railway buOding in England, The firsi locornotive- used on the 
Continent was also bttUi by an Englbhman, John Cockerillt in the 
works which he and his brother established at Seraing in Belgium, 

Tim RtSE AND FALL OF rNDlJSTRIAL PROSPERITY 

In all countries there came a period when the production of manu¬ 
factured goods increased with astonishing rapidity. For manu¬ 
facturers and investors, the main object was the iocrease of profits 
and the expansion of business. Of the money accruing through pro¬ 
fit^ a large proportion was re>tnvested in business; it was not till the 
middle of the century that some of this surplus began to go towards 
raising the wages of the workers. In France, till the middle of the 
century, wages eouduued to fall. During the 'thirties in Paris* the 
average worker's wage was between Is: 6^. and 4j. for a twelve-hour 
working-day. ELsewhere in France, wages for textile workers were 
as low as for men, For women, and for childrea. 

Manufacturers had constantly to expand their $slc^ in order to 
make full use of their equipment; the settlement of Ameiica and of the 
British colonies, and the opening up of the East, suppUed new fields 
for expansion. In spite of this, gfXMls were produced more rapidly 
than they could be sold. Every time new machinery was set up, there 
was an increase of production; after a lime, the markets were glutted 
and there was a slump. When accumulated stock had been sold off, 
there was another hcom. The earliest years of the Machine Age in 
Bn^iid saw the beginning of this aJtematloa of boom and slump, 
which was to be a chronic feature of the new civiilzBtjorL Every 
slump Threw thousands of already needy workers out o-f employment 
and caused a social and political crisis. Legislation which limited the 
exploitation of labour* did something to modify the catastrophic 
effect of this violent economic oscillation. 

The rise and fall of indusmal prosperity was made more uncertain 
owing to the increasing dependence of indusuy on distant countries. 
The world was growing into a single economic unit. Raw materials 
for Lancashire c^me from the ends of the earth; cheap clothing from 
Manchester ^vas sokl to Chinese coolies who had never hea^ the 
name of England. The demand for raw cotton was met by the 
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enormous development of cotton-growing in the U,S,A.t India, and 
Egypt. Wool catnc mainly rrom Australia; the greatest advance oF 
the wool-rtmnufnotuTing industry became possible with increased 
supplies from there in the middle of the century. England before long 
found it impossible to live on home-produced coiri, and begad to 
import largely from Canada and the U,S,A. But increased resources 
meant less security. The holding-up of supplies of cotton from 
America couM throw half the Manchester operatives out of work, 
while wars in the Orient were also capable of creating a slump by 
hampering the sale of the finished article in the Eastern markets. 

INOtEVS^ tS POPULATION 

The working population was therefore at the mercy of silnattons 
over which it had no control. Just as the inEerferenee with the wheat 
supplies to Imperial Home had thrown the population into want, so 
the holding^up of overseas supplies of raw materials for the English 
markcE produced a terrible situation in the industrial towns. 

Suffering increased as the towns grew larger- The working popu¬ 
lation in England was increasing rapidly. This was due partly to the 
bad conditions existing in agriculture, which made the labourers 
escape to the towns; for the same reason, swarms of Irish poured in 
through the western pons of England and Scotland, and offered to 
work for wagra still lower than the already inadequate rates w hich the 
English were prepared to accept. In response to the demands of 
industry, the population of England increased from fourteen miUion 
in IBOl to thirty-one miDion In IS70. Although industry came later 
to Germany, her population ^ew almost as rapidly as England's, and 
in other countries the rate of increase more or less corresponded with 
the speed of industrialization; France's population increased in the 
years between lEWaud 1870 by a third. In all European countries, 
it is noticeable that the growth of population was to be found almost 
entirely in the towns. 

Population grew, not so much on account of any great increase in 
the birth-rate as of a considerable decrease in the death-rate. This 
was in spite of the overcrow'ding and the terrible sanitary conditions 
of the slums, and the unhealthy character of much of the work in 
factories. The death-rate in England, during the centuries when she 
was primarily an agricultural country, had been still higher. In the 
nineteenth century, the death-rate for the upper classes fell rapidly; 
and in other fartulies, it fell in proportion as they shared in the advan¬ 
tages of the new civilization. With the introduction of machine- 
processes for textiles, clothing became cheaper: Li could be changed 
more frequently and washed more easily. With Jenner's discovery of 
vaccination, smallpox rapidly decreased, especially after vaccination 
became compulsory-—as happened in England in the middic of the 
century. In this period, too, the Board of Health was set up, with 
local boards in the various towns. 
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Conditions of employoficnt were an inceative for the workers to 
have large famUies- There was a great demand for children Co do 
mechanical work ai rates which no man would accept, and Instead of 
working long hours for low rates of pay, men sometimes preferred 
to depend on their wives and children for their livelrhood. The Poor 
Law in England was also, till the Thirties, an incentive to large 
families, for a man with bw wagjes, or no employment, could draw 
extra amounts as relief according to the size of his family^ 

fn the poorest cln^s in England, the death-rate increased till the 
middle of the century. For Glasgow, the figure of tw enty-eight deaths 
per thousand in 1821 had increased to forty per thousand in 1841, 
In another town, the lease of life for workers in textile factories was» 
on the average, eighteen years; for the wclhto-do, it was almoat three 
times as long. The lower classes suffered most from the cholera 
epidemics which swept the world four times in the first three-quarters 
of the century; the loss of life among the poorer of the town-popula¬ 
tions of Europe was almost as great as among the Indian peasants. 
Overcrowding in ind us trial towns was terrible. One-tenih of the 
popuIntiDn of Manchester lived in cellars. According to a Com- 
missionT report of 1842^ ‘Tn Manchester 12,000 famiLies were sup¬ 
ported by charity, 2000 families were without a bed ^ . * and it was 
calculated that there were persons whose weekly income did not 
exceed Ij. 2d, each"\ 

Conditions in London were equally bad. One slum was described 
by the Report of a Parliamentary Commission, appointed in 1S40, 
as "ruinous buildings, streets without sewers, overflowing privies and 
cesspools, and open ditches filled with a black putrefying mass of 
corruption infecting ihe air for miles"* 

In the industrial districts in France, conditions were similar,and the 
standard of health was correspond iugly low. Out of the thousands 
of recruits from the industriaL districts who were called up, a dis¬ 
turbingly large proportion were unfit for service. 

EXPLOtTATlOlN IN THE FACTORIES 

The conditions of the old home industry, though unhealthy 
enough, were infinitely preferable to the grinding routine, the rigid 
discipline, the heat and nobe of irineteeTith-centuTy factories, in the 
old days, a man could take an hour off when he wished, or devote a 
day to cultivating hi$ garden. Now the workers had to be in the 
factory punctualiy, usually at six in the morning, and stay there, 
except for a nominal hour for lunch, till six or seven in the evening* 
At one factory near Manchester, according to a pamphlet, “they 
work fourteen hours per day * . .; the door is locked in working- 
hours, except for half an hour at tea-time; the work-people arc not 
aUowed to send for water to drink in the hot factory*^* The machines 
set the pace, thereby subjecting the workers to a nervous strain and 
tension that had never been known in previous conditions. 
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The most horrible feature of the systero was that children were con- 
deomed to grow up in these over-heated, LU-ventilated prisons, where 
even whistling was an offence. Their Labour was often described as 
li^t, but it was calculated in one factory that children walked 20 
ndJes dbiring a tweIve-hour3 day, in attending to ihe machines. The 
fatigue was so great and the hours so long that they could be kept 
awake only by terror^ and the sound of beating and cries went on ail 
day long. The children would beg anyone who came near to tell them 
how many more hours they still had before them. 

In French factories, discipline—at first, at any rate—was not so 
strict. In one factory where an Englishman was appointed as over¬ 
seer, he found the workmen had the habit of leaving work when they 
felt they had done enough for the day, and his efforts to introduce 
English standards of discipline led to a serious strike which was 
quelled only by the Intervention of the miUtary authoriiies. 

OS^'ERCROWDUSG AND PHYSICAL DETERIORATTOhr 

The conditions in coal-miiics» revealed by a Parliamentajy Com¬ 
mission's report in 1842, were a great shock for middle-class opinioiL 
Children were working from the earliest age, often sitting for twelve 
hours at a time in complete darkness, opening and shutting the trap¬ 
doors for the miners to go by with their loads. On the gorrect work¬ 
ing of these doors depended the circulation of air, and therefore the 
safety of the mine. Children were employed to draw the loaded 
trucks through galleries where grown persons could not go—some¬ 
times these galleries were not more than IS inches high. Women, 
especially in Scotland, did much of this work of hauling, being 
harnessed like dogs in go-carts. Sometimes they were employed to 
carry heavy loads on their backs op the long ladders to the surface. 
But perhaps the worst ofTecice against humanity wna making children 
do the pumping operations at the bottom of the mines, where they 
sometimes worked ankle-deep in water for tw^elve hours a day* 

Physical deterioration, In the manufacturing districts of England, 
became so widespread to be a danger to the nice. This was due to 
poor food rnuch as to conditions of labour—bread and tea formed 
the staple diet of factory '"harids" in Lancashire. The women had 
neither time nor money to prepare adequate meals—cooking had 
become a lost art. Men and women who had spent their childhood 
in the overheated and unnatural conditions of factory work became 
increasingly unfitted to propagate a healthy race. 

Because of the long hours of work, home became little mote than 
a place for eating hurried meals and for steeping. There was a 
noticeable decline of family affection. The necessity of forcing their 
children to work often produced a brutal attitude in the parents^ arid 
children, as a result of paying part of their wages to their parentSp 
soon came to regard tbelr parents" house not as their home, but as a 
lodging-house. 
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To compensate for Jack of adcqualc food and relaxation, many of 
the working popuiatjoiik both men and women, were becoming 
slaves to dram-drinking in the numerous gin-vaulls and beerhouses 
which sprang up in every industrial town. Drunkenness was wide¬ 
spread as a resuli of this. 

Condiiions in the United States were quite different^ owing to 
shortage of Laboiir, poverty was practically unknown. Men were not 
prepared to work in factories when there was plenty of unoccupied 
land, where 1 hey could set up as independent farmers. Employers had 
lo ensure good living conditions in order to attract workers for the 
cotioR-millSi which for some time continued to have their healthy 
situations by itie side of streams in otherwise almost virgin country. 
Labour was provided for the most part by girls from hard-working 
farming families. Cottoa-manufacLuring settlements, with their 
well-or^fiiaed lodging-house system, were model communities com¬ 
pared with the slums of Manchesier or LLUe. Not till the ^twenties was 
there the beginning of any considerable movemenL into the towns ; 
as late as 1840, only onc-fifth of the population lived in cities of over 
eight thousand inhabitants. 

In England and FrancCp and before long in Americap the new 
industrial methods brought about a large increase in iht number of 
the employing class^ besides making new possibilities of accumu¬ 
lating fortunes quickly. In France^ the employers grew almost a$ 
quickly as the workers, since many IndustriaJ esiablishments employed 
only one or two hands. London remained* till the twentieth century, 
a city of small businesseSi For an able and determined maup it was 
Far casit^ than before to rise from humble circumstances to be the 
owner, at any rate, of a ^mall business; others were as successful as 
the humanitarian and socialistic Robert Owen, who became owner 
of one of ihe largest cotton-miJls then to be found in Englaad. 

RAILWAYS REVOLUTtOMZE TRANSPORT 

The revolution in transport made possible the spectacular career 
of George Hudson, the ^''RaiJway King*^ who was born in ISIX). His 
father was a farmer and village constable of Howsbam, near York* 
Hudson went as an apprentice to some drapers at York; later he 
became a partner in the business, and at the age of tweniy-sev'en was 
already a rich man. Then a relative left him £30,000, which he in¬ 
vested iii North Midland Railway shares. Ho strongly supported a 
projected Yorkshire railway scheme, and subscribed five hundred of 
the shares* becoming the coinpany’'s chairman. For a new Line from 
York to Edinburgh, he subscribed five times as much as any other 
director. He bought up three lines which were competing to come to 
Derby, collecting £5,000,000 capital for the purpose, and became 
director of the new company, henceforward known as the Midland 
Railway, At the zenith of the railway boom in 1844, Hudson con¬ 
trolled 1,016 miles of track and became an M,P. the foEowirtg year. 
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Then dishonesty corrupted his transactions. On the amalgamation 
of two of his companies, he increased the issue of shares from forty- 
two thousand to fiJFty-sLx thousand, and made no entry of this on the 
hooks, appropriating almost ten thousand of them, and making about 
£145,000, Two years after he had bought the great North England 
Railway, on ruinous terms, the railway bubble burst (1847). The 
shares of ten of the leading railway companies depreciated to the 
extent of £73,000,000. i^tions were brought against him, in which 
he was found personally indebted to several oornpanies for enormous 
sums, Hudson then went abroad, and tried operating on the Con¬ 
tinental exchanges, though with little success. On returning to Eng¬ 
land, he was imprisoned for failing to pay a debt, and was saved 
from ruin only by an annuity provided by his friends. 

As the new industrial classes pined political power in England and 
the U.S.A,, they were able to pass laws which made it safer and 
easier to invest. In England, companies in which money was invested, 
unless authorized by royal charier or an Act of Parliament, were 
legally partnerships; if the company failed each individual was re¬ 
sponsible for paying the company’s creditors. But by an Act of 1856, 
“limited liability” became possible for all companies; in the event of a 
company's failure, an investor was responsible only for any part of 
the capital he had not yet paid up. 

New banks sprang up rapidiy, doing brisk business when times 
were good, but the small banks were liable to fail as soon as a depres¬ 
sion came. Legislation in England, France and America was passed, 
in order to prevent this danger. In France investment companies 
were formed with a state-guarantee for part of the interest. This 
legislation was made possible principally as a result of the investing 
public's stronger influence upon the Government’s policy. 

BRITAIN'S FOREIGN LNVESTMENTS 

England was the only country to invest money in large quantities 
abroad, and as a result, London was the undisputed financial centre 
of the world. France and the United States were favourite fields of 
iovesiment, but at first the largest investments were in the new South 
American states. Investments in these countries were made in years 
when they were still fighting for their independence, and partly explain 
the strongly favourable attitude which England took up on their 
behalf. Safer fields were found in railway development, especially in 
France, fetween 1833 and 1845, £50,000,000 of British capiul was 
invested in foreign railways. 

The larger bankers had enormous power in influencing the policy 
of govemments. In this connection, the House of Rothschild is most 
famous. The business was begun by Mayer Anselm Bauer (later 
Rothschild), a Frankfort Jew, in the eighteenth century. Branches 
were established at Vienna, London, Paris and Naples, each being 
under the management of one of his five sons, of whom the eldest, 
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in charge of the Frankfort bank, co-ordinated the activities of all. 
SoJomon Rothschild of the Vienna house was a friend of Mettemich, 
Chancellor of Austria. Jacob, the youngest, was in charge of the 
Paris branch, where the Monarchy, restored after Napoleon'^ defeat, 
depended on him very largely for loans. Later, he did raiich to 
finance railway devclopTnent, and made enormous profits. The third 
son, Nathan, settled in London, and assured the future international 
greatness of the house by purehasing sonie drafts which Wellington 
had issued but was unable to meet* He made use of carrier pigeons 
and fast ships of his own, in order to get early information. The 
centralized system of the whole house, with agents and sub-agents 
everywhere, gave it world-wide power. 

More important was the part they played in enabling European 
capital to develop industry and transport at home, and to open up 
the New World. Nathan Rothschilds especially^ did much in popu¬ 
larizing loans in England for foreign countries. The family influence 
was perpetuated by bringing sons and relatives into the business, 
and in addition by intermarriage between the various brunches. 

CONTRASTING WEALTH A.ND POVTRTY 
Everywhere the industrial revoltidoTi was sharpening the contrast 
between rich and poor* The well-to-do were growing in numbers and 
had more wealth at their disposal—so much that they had to find a 
use for their money in Large-scale investments. They lived weU, but 
the comforts of life were not much greater than in the eighteenth 
century, until the railway began to make travelling less of a hardship 
than before; road improvements in the first half of the century had 
already begun to have this effect. Wealthy middle-cbss families often 
bought country estates where, like the eighteenth-century “Nabobs” 
who had piled up huge fortunes in India, they took up the traditionai 
country-house style of living, with house-parties and hunting. In 
their social and political outlook, they often began to have much in 
coifimoii with the older landed families* 

Many industrialists were eager, through political reforms and their 
own private work, to do something towards improving the workers' 
conditions* Such men were John Fielden, the owner of the largest 
cotton business in England, who wjis mainly responsible for the Ten 
Hours Act, limiting work for women and children. Others were 
strongly opposed to any change which they thought might lessen their 
profits. In a matter like shortening workers^ hours, they argued that 
more lebure would be demorali^ng; there was much legislation for 
bettering the workers'condition, but there was also strong oppositiotL 
One Cix^mple of successful opposition was agmnst a measore for 
preventing the worst type of slums, by forbidding the building of 
back-to-back houses. Even in the most disgraceful slums, there were 
large rents for the proprietors: it wa^i calculated that quite a small 
slum district In Westminster produced an annual rent of £40,000* 
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That low wages and bad conditions were not essential to prosperity 
and rapid development was proved by the United States. The cooi' 
para tivc absence of working-class discontent is one reason for 
America's success in working out, during this period, a demociatic 
civilization which was in many ways more harmonious in its nature 
and operation than that of the other mdustrml nations of the West. 


HOW AGRICULTURE WAS AFFECTED 

In England, industry before long became more important than 
agriculture, but she was the only country in the world in which this 
state of affairs obtained. 

In France, the large pcasiint population which the Revolution had 
established in possession of their own snipH farms was a moderate 
conservative clement. The peasantry felt little community of interest 
with the working-class of the towns, who were only a small minority 
pf the total population. At the same lime, they were not reactionary 
in polities, like those of the landowning aristocracy who still remained 
in possession of their lands. 

During the period of the wars, serfdom had disappeared in Ger¬ 
many and Spain. But in the three most autocratic states of Europe— 
Austria, Russia and Turkey—the social system was feudalism. 
The middle class was small in Austria and smaller still in Russia, 
The mass of the population were peasants, for the most part serfs 
in Russia and practically serfs in Austria, entirely under the con¬ 
trol of those mem^rs of the aristocracy on whose lands they lived. 
Meanwhile, the aristocratic families drew their rents and continued 
to enjoy their privileges, among these being exemption from com¬ 
pulsory military service and the right of a special code of justice. 


CONDITION OF THE PEASANTRY 
The disappearance of feudalism in Germany had partly the same 
result as in France—the establishment of a free peasantry owning their 
land. But there also existed large cstates~-especially those owned by 
the Jiuiker, or Squire, class in Prussia — which were worked by land¬ 
less labourers. 


England was the country in which there was the sharpest division 
between great landlords and wage-earning tabourers. This took a 
form of agricultural capitalism, in which the work of management was 
done mainly by tenant-farmers, while the owners took a large and 
directing interest in their estates. The condition of the labourers, 
like that of the wage-earners in the cities, was, in the first half of the 
century, very bad. Wages remained extremely low; workers' cottages 
were insanitary; prices were high and food often difficult to obtain. 
In Irebnd. conditions were even worse, except for the independent 
farmers, descendants of Scottish colonists in the north. In the rest of 
the country, the landowners, for the most part, took no interest in the 
development of the land. Many of them were absentees and lived in 
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Engl^iid. The tenarit-fanner iyst^m Iiad not developed In lneknd» 
and the peasantry had to pay mlnous rents to the tandovvners^ who 
had Jess compnnciion in evicting them since the land was much over¬ 
populated and another tenant could easily be found. The peasants had 
no mod VC for improving their holdings, since high rents or eviction 
were likely to deprive them of any advantage. These conditions, 
together with religious and political grievances^ made Ireland a land 
of discontent and underground agitation. 

The agricultural population of the Continent remainedp as for the 
most part throughout the centurieSp in unthinking acceptance of their 
ckcmnsuinces. Only now and then in France, or in Eastern Europe, 
when racial or national questions arose, did the peasantry become an 
important political factor. Discontent in Prussia and other districts 
of Germanyp where big estates left lilUc room for an e^ipanding 
population, was lessenedp as in England and Ireland, by numbers of 
labourers moving to ihe towns or emigrating. 

In the world as a whole, methods of agriculture remained iradi- 
IjooaL Only in England and America, and among individual land¬ 
owner on the European continent, was iherc real advance, (n 
America cspocinlly, the new machine technique was applied to 
agrlculturep and there was a fertile crop of inventions, such as the 
mechanical reapetp which helped to make possible the feeding of the 
growing industrial population of Europe. In their willingtiess to 
adopt these new methods, the independent farming population of 
America showed their innovating and practical outlook, which was 
manifest also in the sphere of politics. In contrast, ihe cotton- 
plantation owners in the South of the United States were as conserva¬ 
tive and unprogressive in politics as they were in their agricultural 
methods. Slave labour in the plantations did not lend itself to up- 
to-date methods; cultivation by slaves was notoriously slow and 
wastefulp but the planters' attachment to an old system, which they 
gave up only after four years of civil war, became a dogma and a 
point of honour. The desire to maintain this system intact led to 
their having a somewhat stereotyped and uncreative ouUooL 

CHAPTER 65 

SPIRITUAL MOTIV&FORCES 

PROORES and freedom—these words are stamped across the pages of 
nioeteenth^entury hbtoty. Progress may often have been an illusion, 
freedom often a sham, but faith in progress was a tenet of almost all, 
and the desire for freedom was a motive-force of men and nations. 

Belief in the perfectibility of man, and in the right of individuals 
to realize their capacities, were ideas which writers such as Rousseau 
had made popular in the last part of the eighteenth century. The 
extraordinary fertility and creativeness of the nineteenth century iu 
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the realms of literature, politics and mechanical inventions were due 
partly to a great sense of new possibilities. The overthrow by France 
of her ancient order and of her long lint of kings, the building by 
Napoleon of an empire such as Europe had not seen since the time of 
Charlemagne, made people think that in the political realm noihing 
was imposstble—just a$t once the period of inventions had begun, 
material progress seemed unlimited. This outlook, together with a 
new analytical and scientific attitude of mind and in many countries 
an increased religious fervour, led to the unloosing of creative forces 
which the static charaLCier of the eighteenth century had dammed up. 

These were similar forces to those which had made the Renais¬ 
sance. There was a new interest in Man and a new conception of his 
place in the world. Together these brought about a new desire for 
freedom; the sense of new po&sibiHUes for the human personality, 
and the demand that these possibilities must be MQhed. There was a 
great movement for freeing the human personality from shackles in 
the realms of religion, politics* society and culEiLre. This showed itself 
destructively in the political sphere in removing laws and regulations 
which had become restrictions, and in abolishing political boundaries 
and foreign dominations. It showed itself in the realms of thought 
and art by abolishing out-of-date theories and formulae. Con¬ 
structively it established a new framework in thought and society 
v/hcrein the freed personality could better e?cprcss itself. 

These spiritual forces are closely connected with material progress, 
which* besides helping to Liberate them* gave them a strongly materi¬ 
alist stamp. Utiiitarianbm was content to judge all things by the 
material satisfaction they gave to men. The rationalisEn of the age 
was materialist in so far as it denied previously-held spiritual values, 
and was forced by this to attempt purely scientific eitplanatJons. 

OF THE MIDDLE CLASS 

The wealth which the mechanical inventions and factory organiza¬ 
tion brought, opened new horizons, especially to its possessors—for 
the most part members of the rapidly increasing middle classesn The 
shackles which they felt most keenly were polllical—exclusion from 
political power, and government interference w ith trade, such as was 
catosed by high tariff policies. At the same time, the new middle 
class, as a whole* wished to construct a new civilization which had 
more than the good of their particular class as its aim. When the 
Middle Class had practically obtained a monopoly of power^ it was 
the turn of the class below them, the working^lass, to stni^e for 
the advantages which material progress had made possible^ 

The spiritual forces of the age were* tberefore* primarily, though 
not exclusively, those of the middle class, and were the outcome 
of their new material conditions. Their outlook was sometimes 
imaginative. emDlional, idealistic, adventurous—this i$ the Romantic 
tendency. Sometimes k was intellectual, analytical;, materialisLic and 
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scientific. These two teudencies were reflected in every spuituaJ 
activity of the age—in religion, thoughts politics, art, and literature 
—so that in everything there occurred inevitable contradiedons, 
together with blendings of apparent opposites. 

THE RELIGJOUS REVIVAL 

It b impossible to explain on material grounds the great develop¬ 
ment of religion which took place during this period, [n England, 
the movement begun by Wesley continued to spread in the growth of 
Methodism, as well a$ in the revivals in all the Protestant churches, 
including the Church of England. In the latter, it look the form of 
the Evangelical Movement, whose adherents believed in the duty of 
Christians to effect conversions, and to work in a practical way for 
the betterment of humanity. This religious outlook, no less than the 
rationalist tendencies of the time, made the nineteenth century the 
age of humanitarianism i men and women were enthusiastic for good 
causes, which ranged from the protection of animals to the abolition 
of slavery. 

In the frontier districts of America, vast crowds listened lo itinerant 
preachers with the same enthusiasm Whitefield and Wesley had 
evoked. In France and Germany, Protestantism renialned strong in 
the sections where it had already existed, although it did not increase. 
Everywhere, however, the Catholic Church showed a revival—In 
France, through the efforts of the Congregation, a religious society 
numbering many well-known men among its members; in Ireland, 
under the leadership of Bishop Doyle; in America, to some extent 
through Catholic immigrants, though the increase there cannot be 
entirely explained on those grounds. 

The revival in the churches is partly shown by the number of 
political leaders who were influenced by it; at one time, a French 
Prime Minister and his Foreign Minister were both members of the 
Congregation. For the Italian patriot, Giobeni, the Papacy was the 
keystone of the new^ Italy as he saw it. It was his religion which made 
Abraham Lincoln perhaps the greatest president America has ever 
bad, Gladstone one of the greatest of English statesmen. 

More important was its eflect on vast masses of the population. In 
Hn^and, very large numbers of the working-class became convinced 
Christians. This was one reason why there wero $0 few violent 
attempts at bettering their Jot during the years of falling wages and 
unemployment—attempts which would have been disastrous, because 
premature. 

William Wilberforee, chiefly known in connection with the 
abolition of the Slave Trade, one of the leading Evangelicals. A 
Member of Parliament before the age of twenty-one, and one of the 
most popular figures of London society, he wa$ converted by a 
Cambridge tutor daring a Continental tour. From that date, his 
outlook changed; he became known as a rigid Sabbatarian—and 
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^owgh succeeding generations had to endure the Victorian Sunday, 
it was partly owing to his elTorts that working people ihroughout the 
world were ensured one day's rest in sevcn+ In spite of his new 
seriousness of purposCp such was Wilberforce^s charm and siin- 
plicity that he was always one of the most welcome guests in London. 

hTEW HlJ^^AN^ARIA^^ IDEALS 

The missionary spirit which was the foundation of Evangelicalism 
found perhaps its best state luent in Wilberforce's tract, A Pmcifcal 
Viptf 0 / the Prevmims ReligtosiS System of Professed Chrisiians in ihe 
higher and Middle Classes in this Country eanirasted vith Real 
Christianity. He defined the starting-point of practical CbrisLianlty 
as “an absolute surrender of soul and body to the will and service of 
God'L He appealed to all "true Christians" of England to “consider 
as devolved on them the important duty of serving, it may be of 
saving their country ... by that sure and radical benc^ of restoring 
the influence of religion". 

"We bear upon us but too plainly the marks of a declining enupirei 
... To the decline of ReLigion and Morality our national dithculties 
must* both directly and indirectly, be chiefiy ascribed; my only solid 
hopes for the well-being of my country depend, not so much on her 
fleets and armies, not so much on the wisdom of her rulers or the 
spirit of her people, as on the persuasion that she still coniains many 
who Jove and obey the gospel of ChrisL'* 

Such convictions as these made the circle of Wilberforcc and other 
like-miTidcd friends^thcre was quite a colony of Lhem at Clapham— 
one of the most influential soc^ and political forces. Wilberforcc 
himself lived to see Parliament vote £20,000*000 for making possible 
the frying of the eight hundred thousand slaves which existed in 
the British Empire. 

The anti-slavery movement In America was also supported on 
religious grounds. Lundy, who inspired W. L Garrison to become 
the most famous champion of the slaves^ was a Quaker* as was 
Whittier, the poet of the anti-slavery inovemtnL 

Humanitariamsm showed itself in many ways. One of the most 
practical reformers was Florencfi MighUngale, who began the 
scientifle training of hospital nurses and complete reorganizalion of 
hospital methods and conditions. She astonished public opinion by 
going out to the British hospitabbase during the Crimean War, 
Apart from reducing the terrible rate of mortality among the 
casualties, this action roused a great interest in the quest] on of 
hospitals a$ a whole. 

The religious and humanitarian tendencies of the age are showm 
particularly in education. There was an enihusiasm for education 
comparable with that of the RenaissancCp but it was more deino- 
craiic. Here the effect of social and political advance b most noiice-^ 
able. The progress of education is mainly due to the middle class— 
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it was amoag ihtm that ihe forces of JiumaniUrianbro and the 
demand for OLdture were stronfi^t- The national idca^ and the in¬ 
creasing importance of the slate, gave a further impulse to the move¬ 
ment for providing education more widely antong the mass of citizens^ 
Prussia, where the state-idea was sirongest^ had a system of com¬ 
pulsory education from the middle of the eighteenth century. The 
movement for miionaJ regeneration, after the d^tdete of Jena, caused 
Prussia's statesmea to put educational reform in the forefront of 
their programme. Seventeen school masters were sent by the 
Prussian Government to learn at first-hand the new principles which 
were being expounded by Johann Pestalozzi in Switiscrland. 

EDUCATION AS AN INSTRUMENT OF REGENERATION 

The Cerman-Swiss Peslalom is the central figure in the revolution 
in teaching aims and methods. His inspiradon came originally from 
Rousseau, whose primary canon was that the child's sense-impres¬ 
sions were the natural medium of learning, not the mcmorhdng of 
words, facts and phrases. Natnrc, not man, should be the teacher—a 
dogma which was whole-heartedly accepted by Pestalozzi. It was 
necessary only to draw out the developing capacities of the child, 
not pump things in. It was far less important that a child could read 
and write than that it could observe accurately, and draw its own 
conclusions. On the moral side, PesUilozzl's teac^ng was based on the 
ereat Christian troths. 

It was not till the founding of his school at Yverdun in 1804 ihai his 
work received world-wide recognition* From there, his ideas spread 
throughout Europe and America, gradually imnsforming curictilum 
and method. The elementary schools of Germauy, and particularly 
of Prussia and Saxony, led the way. 

In all countries, this new education, by developing faculties of 
criticism and a consciousness of power, gave strength to the growing 
labour movemenis. These movements* and the propaganda accom¬ 
panying them* bad an effect which would not have been possible 
without the ability of large masses of people to uaderstand reasoned 
economic and political argumciUs, 

Not till the middle class was in power did the great period of 
educational advance lake place. In Engbnd and France, the old 
aristocracy and the biggest industrialists (both represeniing a social 
systern which was increasingly threatened), successfully opposed an 
extension of public education. In both countries, education had been 
in the hands of the established Churches, Catholic and Protestant 
respectively; m England, the dissenting Churches also did rnuch in 
organizing <^ucatJon. In 1332, the English Parliament voted £20,000 
towards educations this small sum increased to £663,000 in 1358. In 
France, the law of 1333 made it compulsory for eveiy comuiune to 
have a primary school. The financial support necessary* in addition 
to the fees, was provided by a communal tax and a state subsidy* 
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America was already democrattc in the northern states, where 
public education first appeared in the world. In New England and 
New York primary education was compulsory. As democracy de- 
velopcdp so public education expanded: in newly settled districts one 
square mile out of every block of land settled was reserved to provide 
a site and rent for pubfie education. Jt was due to Horace Mann and 
other champions of education that by 1360 most towns had free 
common schools, some teachers^ training-cc!leges had been set up, 
and there were the beginnings of an organi 2 ed nation-wide university 
system. The democratic tendencies of Scandinavia showed them¬ 
selves when Sweden^ early as 1352, made primary education 
compuUoiy. while Denmark developed a Cfiagnificent system of 
state-aided adult schools, under the inspiration of Bishop Grundvig. 

Russia, with its almost complete absence of schools and very few 
universities, was a great contrast. To the liberal Outlook of Alexander 
I, it owed such educational Institutions as it had, but educational 
pro^ss was completely checked under the autocratic Nicholas 1. 
Similarly, when a reaclionary government came into power in France 
in 1350, the law of 1335 was rescinded^ though public education was 
not abolished, it was largely in the hands of the Roman Church. 

THE PUBUC SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND 

Middlenrlass school education also d eveloped, but along Jts own lines. 
Here England led the way^ inspired by Thomas Arnold, who became 
head-master of Rugby in 1823. He aimed at producing a generation 
of men who should lead the world through the difficult social and 
poll tical problem s which he saw on all sides. For him, the great object 
of educatioo was to fit the sons of the now powerful middle class to 
take up a leadership worthy of their responsibilities. He was a great 
Christian as well as a great scholar, and believed in a religious educa¬ 
tion* not merely one based on religion. He developed the prefect 
system by which boys could early learn responsibilities. 

These principles, and the new spirit he brought, revolutionthe 
'“"public schools” (as the expensive, privately-organized schools in 
England arc called) at a time when new schools were being founded 
in large numbers to supplement the older foundations, whose history 
went back to the Middle A^. Many of these schools, such as 
Winchester and Harrow^ which had been low in numbers, grew 
rapidly afier the middle of the centuiy. The new middle-class educa¬ 
tion was one main reason for the stability of England in the latter half 
of the century, because of the new quality of personnel provided for 
government, business, educational, and Church posilions. 

Progressive principles, such as those Arnold applied, can be traced 
back to the late eighteenth- and early nineteenth-centuiy reformers. 
F*estalozzi, the Germans Froebel and Goethe, the Englishman Lan¬ 
caster, had initiated a movemeni scientific in its study of child 
psychology* and emphasizing simplicity and a return to naturalness. 
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RatiaLi^lism, which in the eighteenth century had helped to free the 
forces which made the French Re volutin a * continued to affect the 
outlook of men. In the New England states of America^ men could 
no longer accept the old Calvinist theology, with its docuines of 
election, damnationi and the judgments of God^ The resulting 
liberation of the religious life, and the new conception of the relation 
of God to man pled to a burst of militant humanitarian ism and political 
progress. Thus rationalism contributed to the abolition of slavery, 
while the forces of political democracy in the northern United States 
became stronger than those ejtisting anywhere else in the world. 

RATIONALISM AND REUGIOUS REVIVAL 

Rationalism also led to a new critical spirit in regard to religion. 
This partly showed itself in a minute examination of the lexis of the 
Bible to see how far they fulBIlcd the canons demanded by the new 
scientific historical criticism. This cridcai approach was adopted 
partictilariy by German theologians* the Frenchman Renan was also 
a great exponent of iL publishing his Life of Jesus in IS63 p Such 
work was largely, though by no means entirely^ destn^tive of gener¬ 
ally accepted views of religion: it tended to undermine religion by 
making it a matter of common sense rather than of real spiritual 
significance. 

The revival of worship in the churches did not always signify an 
increase r>r religion. It was sometimes due to a tendency which 
showed itself most fully in literature and art—the romanue tendency. 
One of the characteristics of romanticism is its exaltation of feeling 
as one of the highest values of life; and in religion^ feeling was placed 
more and more above moral purpose and power. Men tried to find 
in religion the fullest satisfaction for the imaginalioa and the desire 
of beauty. The reltgiou richest in tradition and historical appeals 
which emphasized the awe and majesty of God* and which made 
much of colour and ceremoniah would most fully satisfy the roman¬ 
tically ntinded. Such was the religion of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and this partly explains its growth in numbers and tnfiucnce during 
this period. Partly^ also^^ this was due to a reaction from rationalism, 
which was doing so much to destroy Lhc foundations of belief; men 
went to the church which put forward the strongest claim to settle 
disputed points by its authority. The French writer and statesman 
Chateaubriand was among the most famous of those who set the 
Roman Church in the light which appealed to the romanticism of 
the age. In the Church of England, the Oxford Movement repre¬ 
sented the same tendency, stressing the principles of authority, his¬ 
torical tradition and ceremonial. Its leaderp Newman, eventuaJly 
joined the Roman Church. 

As a political force* the Roman Church regained power during this 
period. The French Revolution and Napoleon had shaken its posi¬ 
tion throughout Europe^ The governments who returned after Napo™ 
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Icon's defeat restored it inside their stntcs* without all owing i t aJJ its 
previous privileges. The Church became, in most countries^ subor* 
dinate by law to the state, though at the same time ii became the 
strongest supporter of the restored conservative regimes. This weak* 
aniug of the Church's p<i$iticu. in regard to the goverameots* was 
counteracted by the immense strengthening of the power of the Pope 
over the Catholics themselves. A si^ of this was the rcfitOTation of 
the Jesuits in L8J4. Ptus IX took action which led up to the declara* 
lion of Papal Infallibility in 1870. 

Before the French Revolution, it had been fashionable for the 
French aristocrat^ to be cynical about religion. After the Rcvoluriou 
had broken out, and throughout the century, as democratic forces 
increased in powfir^ the aristocracy of Fmucc, and of the other 
Catholic countries of Europe, came to lean more and more for sup¬ 
port on the Roman Church. Later, when the bourgeijisie also began 
to find their positions threatened, Catholicism became fashionable 
for them, too. The Catholic revivai Is far from being entirely 
explained by such political factors, but the result for the Churchy 
by the middle of the centuryi was that it was ticlng given a far 
more privileged position in all the European Catholic couniries. 

GREAT THINKERS OF THE ACE 

The great thinkers express the tendencies of the age, while their 
variations of outlook correspond in the main to differences of nation¬ 
ality- Hegel, who* for some years before his death in 1831, had been 
the philosophical dictator of Germany, expressed the new Interest in 
Man. Nature existed for man, and man supplied the bey to under¬ 
standing the hiden things of nature. He explained nature as the reve¬ 
lation of God; material objects were only the counterpart and the 
basis of things spiritual. The spiritual world was the more important l 
contemplation and the practice of religion were the main purpose of 
life. In this outlook, Hegel represented a majority of educated Ger¬ 
mans, who were not deeply concerned with politics, since they were 
satisfied with the pursuit of philosophy and literature. 

The Frenchmon Auguste Comte, on the other band, espressed the 
materialist outlook. With the intensely logical attitude typical of his 
countryme n, he tried to analyse history in the same way as scientbts 
analysed chemical and physiologica! processes^ After sketching out 
a science of s^ial development, he concluded that further progress 
would be possible only as men brought their moral sense incpeasmgly 
to control the other elements of human nature. To this end^ a religion 
was necessary, and Comte elaborated a religion of humanity to take 
the place of Christlanilyt which he regarded m having Iblfilled its 
historical role. 

Emerson had an American\ optimism In the possibilities of every 
individual, believing that “God was lit c%'ery man'^. Favourable 
ciremnstantes would ensure each individual his full development. 
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This wRS an expression of American democracy—failh in the equality 
of every man: it was an expression of American nationalism—tlie 
belief thai America could and should provide the ideal conditions 
for the free development of its citizens. 

The philosophy of the Scotsman Carlyle is exs^ptionaJ, and not 
typical of his democratic nation. He believed that it is the great menp 
sue has Cromwell. Frederick the Ci^ipand Luther, who make history. 
Such an outlook repiissents the reaction lo pthoriiarka and dicta- 
torial government, which began to appear in the latter half of the 
nineteenih century^ and may be regarded as in many ways a 
prelude to the dictatorial regimes of the twentieth. 

ECONOMIC THEORIES OF THE MIDDLE CLASS 

The mind of the middle class show^ its materialist bias by con¬ 
cerning itself panicularly with economic thought. The great prophet 
of the middle class was the eightconth-ccatury thinker^ Adam Smith. 
His followers* J. B. Say in France and Ricardo in Eng^nd, explained 
how necessary it was that all restrictions on trade and itidustry should 
be removed. This expressed the attitude of the new industrial and 
commercial classes^ in so far as they wished to be free from all 
government regulations that were a restraint on the development of 
their businesses. Many regulations had come down from the Middle 
Ages—guild laws in France, apprentice laws in England. Above all. 
the English industrialists and merchants wanted the abolition of all 
restrictions on trade*, such as high tariffs. 

This doctrine of freedom from government interference in all 
economic matters should have led, in France and England, to a 
removal of the laws against workmen associating in unions and 
similar organizations. But the application of this doctrine, which the 
govcmmeni thought would be dangerous to the safety of the state 
and the ability to secure cheap labour, did not come about till the 
middle of the century—and then it was due to the increased sense 
of security. 

In opposition to the raising of wages or the shortening of hours, 
the employers often used an argument wJiich was a popular version 
of One of Ricardo's theories. Wealth resulting from the application 
of capital to labour went in part to the capimlist, as interest on the 
money he had m vested, in part as payment of salaries and w^ages, and 
in part as accumulation for further investment. It was understood 
that the part avaibblc for wages, the "wages fund'', was limited, in¬ 
creasing only as tola! wealth increased. Any attempt to increase the 
proportion which went as wages would lead to an insufficient arnou^ 
for the other parties—if* for instance, there was too little for capitalist 
accumulation, it would be disastrous for the econo roc system as a 
whole, and the workers would be ihc first to suffer. Tins 
of Wages" was one of the firmest props of employers who wished to 
oppose possible government interference on behalf of the workers- 
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The gloomiest of the ccooomists was Malthys, who believed that 
population would always increase to the limit at which it could be 
supported^ Judging from the mte at which popubtico was growing 
during the first phase of industrial development in England, Malthus 
concluded that in time there would not be enough even for the bare 
subsistence of all the human race. He argued that to better the 
working-class conditions would only aggravate the problem. 

DARWINISM AND LTllJTARIANlSJVI 

One of the most surprising results of Malthus' writing w'us in 
natural science, Charles Darwin, after reading Malthus" Essity m 
Popu!ari&tt, suddenly realized that in the idea of the elimination of 
part of the human mce lay the key to the development of nature. In 
the struggle for eustence, favourable types were preserved»unfavour¬ 
able ones disappeared. Independently, Wallace came to the same 
conclusions, aho aficr reading Malthus. The two naturalists ex¬ 
changed their ideas before Ditrwin publbhod their common couclu- 
$ion in the Origin of Spedes. 

Social thought shows the same scientific critical outlook and the 
same preoccupation with the problem of historical development. 
One of the greatest social thinkers was the Englishman Jeremy 
Benthatn. The test he applied to e^^ry social and pofitical institution 
was its usefulness in advancing the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number; he and hU followers werccalled Utilitarians. By this test of 
Utility he condemned the pena!^ educational and Poor Law tnstitu^ 
Uons» and he made practical suggestions for reforms^ which had the 
greatest influence on the tcgisblion of the times. In political ques¬ 
tions, his tests led him to take up a far more extreme standpoint than 
that of the middle class as a whole. Not only did he consider the 
House of Lords as altogether useless, but he did not see sufficient 
justification for the continuance of the monarchy either. He was a 
republican* a democrat and a staunch believer in universal suffrage. 
As for colonies, he was at one with most of the early nineteenth- 
centory economists; he thought them more trouble ih^ they were 
worthy and that they would Ik more profitable financially and more 
likely to be profitable to Britain if separated from her* Bentham 
gave the philosophical basb for the English Radical party. 

Later English political philosophers followed, in the main, in 
Bcntham"s footsteps. James MiU presented a more typical middle- 
class outlook^ believing it, ^ he $aidk ^'ihe chief source of all that has 
cxailed and refined human nature". His son, J. S. Mill, was more 
concerned with finding giioraniecs for the individuafs freedom. 
When he wrote his essay on Liberty in ISiSd, the state had already 
begun to have a vast new power* through le^slation that gave it con- 
troL especially in the sphere of industry. Mill was also a believer in 
the equality of women with men, and one of the first to advocate that 
women should have the vote. 
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There was a great development in socialist thought* beginning with 
Saini-Simoiir a representative of the idcajisde section of the aristo¬ 
cracy that was to be found everywhere in Europe and America at this 
time. In soinc ways he belonged to a past epoch: he based his thinking 
not so much on a seientiBc study of facts as on principles laid down 
by himself, of which the most novel was that every maa had the right 
to work He showed the faith of an aristocrat in his demands that 
the moDarchs and nobiJity, who had been restored to power after the 
defeat of Napoleon, should begin the reforms. These were to bring 
in the new era, in which the basis of society was to be formed by self* 
supporting comm unities, in which the control would be in the bands 
of the industml and scientific experts. 

This idea of self-supporting communities, whose members lived 
together in freedom and equali ty, is a feature of all romantic socialist 
thinking, with its suggestion of forming an ideal society by means of 
an almost monastic escape from the world. His successor^ Fourier, 
drew up a deiuilcd scheme as to the type of organization such com¬ 
munities should adopt. These were to a large extent taken over by 
Louis Blanc^ who at one time seemed to have a chance of putting 
them into eHect, aided by a revolutionary government in France. 

ROBERT INFLUENCE ON SOCIALISM 

The first naan to work out the commuaily idea in practice was the 
Welshinan Roben He started life as a draper's apprentice 

and went on to a cotton factory in Manchester, where, owing to his 
supreme organizing ability, he became general manager at the age 
of nineteen. Later, he bought some miUs in New Lanark, which he 
managed succcssfuUyt making a profit, besides carrying out socialist 
experiments there. He reduced hours of work, paid good wages, 
rebuilt workers" dwellings, made no dismissals during a time of 
stagnation, and provided schools for the workers' children. His view 
was that factories, instead of representing a system of exploitahon, 
should be centres of progress and enlightenment- But his ideas were 
too far advanced even for such partners as Bentham, and as a result 
he resigned the management, and devoted himself to estabh'shiug 
self-supporting communities. 

In 1325, two such experiments were begun—one in America—but 
neither was siiCCCSsfuL owing to the ill-assorted and often poor type 
of people who composed them. Later experiments had no better 
result, with the exception of one in Ireland, which did well for several 
years. With what little money he had left, Owen tried organizing a 
co-operative baxaaf» where workers could exchange their products— 
but this too was a failure. So was the grandiose attempt in 1324 to 
organtTc all the Trade Unions in the country into one body* the Grand 
National Consolidated Trades Union, of which Owen was President. 
In the height of bis fame at New Lanark, Owen attracied the atten¬ 
tion of governments ihroughout Europe, and received visits from 
A A (h-w.) 
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such men ns the future Tsar Nicholas I of Russia. His antj-Chfisitao 
attitude alienated pubUc opinion in En^and, and* after the failure of 
his ma^ificent experiments, he ended his days in dreamy spiritualism. 

ICAHL M4RX AJSD HlS TEACHING 

Karl Marx, the father of modem oonununism, was born three 
years after Waterloo. Owing to his unorthodox views as a newspaper 
editor^ he was driven from Germany, and in Paris met another Ger¬ 
man, Friedrich Engels, who was in business in Manchester. Settling 
in England^ he worked long hours in the British Mu$euiii» and with 
Engels' aid he produced Das Kapital and other works which ex¬ 
pounded the new creed. The economic basis of Marxism was bor¬ 
rowed from Ricardo and the ^^'clnssicar^ school. Land, capital and 
labour in combination produced wealth over and above these ele¬ 
ments separately^ Hence it was argued that the worker was not get¬ 
ting his rightful share of this “surplus value”, which his labour was 
responsible for creating. 

Marx developed his theory into a revolutionary creeds and an 
ideology. He appealed to the greed of the worker to oppose the 
greed of the employer. “Dialectical materialism”, in part borrowed 
from Hegelp was the theory he advanced to show that each hbtorical 
situation was transformed by the conflict of opposing factors within 
it, and that the outcome was the creation of an entirely new historical 
phase. Capitalism tended to cause fewer people to own more and 
more of the means of production and therefore of the total wealth; 
this clashed with the tendency of more and more workers to own less 
and less. The result of this conflict would be a revolutionary rising by 
the workers to cast olT their wage-slavery, and so create a new phase 
of society, the opposite of capitalism, in which everyone would own 
ev'erything. “The workers have nothing to lose but their chains"", 
proclaimed the Commimis^ M£wifestQ in 1848. '‘They have a world 
to win**, “Proletarians of all lands, unite!” Marx burned with resent¬ 
ment against the authorities who had closed lus country's press 
against him, and he appealed to the hatred which workers felt, or 
might be induced to feclp against their capitalist "oppressors*** The 
worker must rise and smash the enemy class and its system. 

Though a confessed atheist and materialist, Marx had in a strangely 
perverted form something of the prophetic qualities of his Hebrew 
ancestors* He beliestid that the world was destined to move to a new 
era, where the poor would inberit the earth, but only in a materialist 
form: he opposed violently all spiritual and Christian Ideas. The 
tyranny of the state and the capitalist class which controlled it was 
destined to be broken, and the "dictatorship of the proletariat" 
would usher in a man-made paradise, where the stale would “wither 
away"* Hatred and idealism were the twin appeals, supported by a 
plausible, but defective, philosophy whereby Marx and his collab¬ 
orators mobiUzed the spearhead of their revolutionary striking force. 
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the Communist Party. Though Marxist appeal is intemalbnaL 
working-class movements during tHs period developed mainly on 
national LineSp British socialism^ with its roots in the Christian: tradi- 
tion» grew quite Independetitly of Marxism* Conditions in the 
United States were unfavourable to class-war doctrines. 

MAZZmrS EtEPUBUCANISM 

Another great internationalist was the fervent Italian patriot, Maz- 
zim. After a term of political imprisonments he went to Marseilles to 
spin his endless web of intrigue. Widi inexhaustible energy he wrote 
letterSp newspaper articles, directions for "Young ^Young 

France^^ and the other societies he foundedp Mazzini taught that the 
countries of Europe, inspired by the spirit of nationalbm and fr^K-, 
though republican* Institutions^ should work together in a new era of 
mutual sympathy and peace. But these ideals were com promised by 
the violence which societies^ such as the Carbonari in Italy, some¬ 
times used as a political weapon, Thougb their direct effort 
was small, these societies helped to stimulate the natioiialist spirit, 
wliile the Continental Freemasons attacked the Roman Catholic 
Church* 

GRO^mi OF GERMAN NATIONALISM 

Napoleon had unwittingly aroused the nationalist spirit in many 
lands. To resist France's aggressive nationalism, many writers re¬ 
lumed to the sources of national life, and harked back to medie^^l 
ideals* medieval themes, and the medieval religion of Rome. The 
modem form of nationalism was first expressed by the German 
philosopher^ Fichte* Like the Prussian military class, he endowed the 
state with a personality of its own and claimed uncxmditional obedi¬ 
ence from its citizens* He translated these theories into terms of 
economics, saying that the state should be* as far as possible* self- 
supporting and independent of foreign trade—the doctrine of 
economic nationalism* 

Nationalism* however* usually went hand in hand with hberalism* 
or the movement for free political institutions. The German middle 
class, in fact* loved liberalism more than nationalism. The pMI- 
osophe r, Hegel, went even farthc r For the Germ ans^ ftcc institutions 
were not necessary* nor were union and Independence: all these thin^ 
they had already, in the realm of culture, Germans could rejoice in 
their republic of letters, w hich overstepp^ the bounds of thetr petty 
states. For the cultured middle class* thk was a true democracy of 
the spirit, and it was a democracy which spread beyond Germany* 
throughout the whole of Europe, 

U was Goethe, poet* philosopher* novelist and dramatist, who, m 
the eighteenth century, had made German literature international 
he continued his great work till his death in 1832. OOier Germaii 
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writers, like Schneckenburger—iheauthof of The iVairh on the Rime 
—and the p<M^t Arndt^ were strongly netionalist m their appeal. But, 
on the whole^ the German middle class followed the outlook of 
Goethe. And though the Liberals almost succeeded tn their deter¬ 
mined bid to make a political empire os well as th*iT empire of the 
spirit, this political empire was eventually achieved only through the 
ambitious plans and under the leadership of Prussian militarists. 

THE JNFLVEJSCE OF ROMANTIC LITERATURE 

Italy was the country in which literature had the strongiest Lnduence 
on the national struggle for freedom^ Alfieri escaped from the sense 
of being cramped and thwarted in his own life by directing an attack 
against the narrowness of life in Italy as a whole. He painted the 
greatness of Italy^s past, and raised the cry for liberty to remake that 
greatness anew^ Manzoni^s historical novelp / Promesi^i SpQsi^ dealing 
with a betrothed couple who were persecuted by one of Italy's foreign 
rulenS:, was among the most powerful works of narionai propagandas 
A more moving appeal was made by the autobiogmphy of Silvio 
Pellico, for ten years imprisoned in an Austrian fortress for taking 
part in the abortive rising of IS20. 

A fully-fledged romantic is often a morally unhealthy creature. 
With feeling in ah its forms as the main object of life, he tends to 
demand the breaking of moral barriers in o^er to achieve freedom 
for his seLT-gratlficatioii. Absorbed in his own feelings and emotions, 
the romantic poet was usually introspective^ unhappy, exacting a 
morbid satisfactloii from his gloom and from the tragedy of tife as 
he saw iL Feeling, indeed, could be raised above the ordinary things 
of this world, as Shelley raised it; it could be traitsfonncd. so that 
poetic impulse could be a force to regenerate the world. But often, 
as in the Aincrican Edgar Allan Foe, morbidity and melaucholy were 
the dominant note. 

Byron is one of those who escaped for a time from the chains of a 
morbid personality. He had a title and a fair amount of money, was 
intelligent and handsome, yet {partly on account of having a club¬ 
foot) was acutely selFcoascious, besides being morbidly dissatisfied. 
His poemSi in which he dramatized himself as the adventurous 
wanderer through the eastern Levant, or as the mysterious Oriental 
hero, took London society by storm. He was idolized by society^ only 
to be ostracized by it on his separation from Lady Byron. He went to 
the Continent and spent most of his time in Italy, sometimes in a life 
of pleasure at Venice, sometimes in the plottings of the revolutionary 
Carbonari. Finally^ ofEtt the outbreak of the Greek War of Inde¬ 
pendence, he went lo Greece, and died at Missolonghi, while defend¬ 
ing the town against the Turks. 

Wordsworth, in some ways a contrast to Byron, is one of the 
simplest, as weU as one of the most patriotic, of English poets. He 
believed profoundly that the sources of spiritual life were to be found 
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in community with Nature and in the quiet pursuits of country life. 
This philosophy he eitprosses in poems Ml of power like Tmiem 
Ahbey, though at other times he falls into bathos, Wordsworth's 
admiraliou for the life of simple people linked with his interest 
in humanity snd with the advance of freedom. 

voices irc there, one is of the sca^ 

One of the mouriUatus; each a mighly votes ; 
irt boih from age iq chou didst rejoice. 

They were thy chosen auusk, LibeiTy r 

Victor Hugo sums up many of the tendencies of the age, while hb 
genius stands above them. As the son of an officer who, though he 
had served under Napoleon, was a loyal supporter of the restored 
BourbonSt Hugo gave vent in his earlier poems to the extremest 
forms of royalist adulation^ Oo the changie of dynasty^ ho became a 
supporter of the new ruler, but when Louis Napoleon began his 
dictatorial rule, Hugo oppos^ it and went into exile. In the vigorous 
imreality of his plays and poems, he appealed to the rising middle- 
class public by providing them with an escape from the dull everyday 
world. In his later days^ he became a republican and a champioii of 
humanity; of this period his great humanitarLan novel Les 
Mis^rabies is the finest expression of hb work and opiniouSp 
The spiritual forces of the age, as they were expressed in literature, 
are too maoifold to admit of clarification under a few simple head¬ 
ings. Most novelists—Dickens, the Brontes, Balzac, Dostoevsky in 
particular—have the study of character as their main interesL But 
further tendencies constantly show themselves: a sense of futility in 
Flaubert, the imaginative pamting of the past in Scon and de Vigny^ 
sympathy with the oppressed masses in Tuxgeniev, and to some extent 
in Dickens, and the representation of peasant life in ihe works of the 
Frenchwoman George Sand. 

MUSICAL AND AfiTlSTIC MOVEMENTS 
Similar tendencies are revealed by art and music. A Byronic tur¬ 
bulence in the paintings of Delacroix represents the new forces of 
romanticism, as the classicism of Ingres stands for the old eighteenth- 
century values restored in the political realm in 1SI4. In the paintings 
of Corot's later days, romantldsni has become sendittental, while the 
return to medievali^ b dominant in the works of the Englbb Pre^ 
Raphaelltcs. Sometimes the themes are fantastic and wfur^icah as 
in the works of Ute German von Skrhwindt; at others^ calm and peace- 
fuU as when J. M. W. Turner, a Wordsworth in painting, seeks God 
in sunsets and in dbtant views. 

It is in ardiitecture that the return to the Middle Ages, fosiercd in 
England by the writings of the Pugins and,afkr them, of John Ruskin, 
b most clearly shown. It b marked by the usually seniLmenial and 
barren productions of the Gothic Revival—though this too pro¬ 
duced fine works in such buildings as the Houses of P^rliainent, the 
Law Courts in London and in the Ralbaus at Munich. 
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The powcrAil of Beethoven breaks tbrough old forms in Its, 
eSbrt to express the very spirit of man—his new po^ibilities, his 
wrestJjtig with new problems^ hb struggle to be free. Those who oante 
after him were vigorous or sentimental or nationalist, but the works 
composed by Ludwig van Beethoven, particularly hb nine great 
symphonies, embody most fully those spiritual forces which were 
striving during his lifetime to mould the world into new forms. 


chapter 66 

NEW NATIONS APPEAR; NEW CLASSES 
SEIZE POWER 

The wars of Napoteon did not end at Waterloo. They still condnued 
on the other side of the Atlantic in the Spanish colonies of South 
America, Napoleon had lit the flame by making hb brother, Joseph, 
King of Spain. The rebellions began with the object of restoring 
Ferdinand VIL but the governments which had been formed in hb 
name made declaralions that the territories they ruled were free and 
independent republics. 

The strength of this movement came from a feeling of distinct 
nationality, which had been largely inspired by the success of the 
United States in winning independence. As the United States grew 
and hounshed, the desire for freedom and for republican instimtions 
spread southwards. National consciousness appeared first in the 
Spanish colonies: the movement for independence came later in the 
Portuguese colony of Brazil. Nationalism was simulated by the 
hatred between the Creoles (American-bom Spaniards), and the 
Spaniards from Europe. The chief official positions almost invari¬ 
ably went to the European-born SpuniardSp who despbed the Creoles, 
The full extent of this hatred is shown by the remarkable fact that 
every important revolLidonary leader who arose was a Creole. 

THE SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBUCS 

But there was no national consciousness, in the fullest sense. The 
desire for independence was almost entirely a local affair. South 
America was such a gigantic conttoent that it \vas impc^jble for a 
sense of community to grow up among all its Latin inhabitants. 
Colombia was twice as large as the Austrian Empire, while not only 
Austria, but also European Russia, France and Germany could be 
fitted into Brazil. 

Except for two great leaders, the rbings might have remained 
largely isolated. Josf dc San Martin was one of the most generous 
and unselfish leaders that the revolutionary movements of the nine^ 
teenth century produced. He was American-boni» the son of a 
Spanish official, and had been sent to Spain for a military educatioiL 
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There he had served with the Loyalists during the Napaleomc wars, 
but hearing oT the risings in South America, he sailed to Argentina. 
He secretly trained a smatl army until it was more than a match for 
any other troops in the continent. In ISI7, tike another Hannibalp 
be crossed the Andes by what was Supposed an impassable route and 
completely surprised the Spanish forces in Chile. With the help of a 
6eci of Enghsh and Irish volnnteeT?^ he transported his arniiy to Peru 
and seized the capital Lima. 

There his troops were not Far from those of the second of the 
Liberators. Simon Bolivar who had been hghting in the north for 
some years previous to San Martini campaign in the south. Except 
for his inhcrftcd position as owner of large estates in Venezuela* he 
appeared completely unsuited to be a leader. He was puny^ narrow- 
faced* and* chough vain^ entirely unattractive; his moral character 
was not good; he was domineering and ainbitioiis. 

in his hrst eamf^igns against the Royalists* Bolivar lost no fewer 
than three armies. But his skill as a general improved^ and he always 
kept his burning enthusiasm for the cau^* which was his greatest 
asset One of the most important steps towards independence was 
taken when he defeated the Spaniards decisively at Boyaca in 1619; 
this was partly due to a stiffening of British volunteers^ useful when 
there was an increasing danger of mtcrvenlion from Europe against 
the revolutionaries. 

U was four years later when San Martin and Bolivar met. San 
Martin quickly realized that he could not work successfully with such 
a domi nee nng colleague as Bobvat. Entirely unselfishly, he resigned 
his leadership Into Bolivar's hands and left for Europe, where he 
spent the remaindef of hi$ life in peaceful retirement. 

AUCTRIA AND RUSSIA DOMINATE THE CONTtSENT 

After tiie subsidence of the Napoleonic flood, the map of Europe 
emerged largely in its eightcenth^entury Form. The degenerate Fer¬ 
dinand returned to Spam. A Bourbon was restored to France. Petty 
princes went back to their Coum in Germany or Italy. In Germany 
their numbers were considerably diminished^ as the larger Powers 
among Eh e victors had taken the opportunity of helping themselves 
to additional territory. Most of the overseas Empire of France wa$ 
considered by England a suitable reward for having borne the heat 
of the day against the Revolution and Napoleon. France herself, 
after Waterloo, was reduced to her pre-revolutionary froniiers. 

The two great autocracies of Eastern Europe* Austria and Russia, 
once more dominated the Continent. The political life of these 
countries depended on the landowning caste, who were, from the 
nature of their position, the greatest enemies of revolutionary move¬ 
ments among the masses. After Europe had been re-arrauged 
according to the old monarchic and aristocratic pattern, it was 
considered important that thii arrangement should be solidified. 
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It was at the Congress of Vicnnap from 1814 to 1 SI 5^ that the final 
arrangements as to the frontiers of Europe were madCp and a system 
was devised for solidifying not only herfron tiers but her social structure, 
OutwardlYp fashionable entertainments appeared to be the business 
of a large number of those who had come to the CongresSp The old 
eighteenth-century society reappeared to strut before the world in 
receptions and balls, while in s^ret conversatioris the real work went 
on, often apparently unnoticed. "The Congress docs not go, it 
dances"j wrote an observer* *'There is literally a royal mob here, . . . 
With the e^tceptlon of a few Englishmen (easily distinguished by the 
richness of their clothes), I do not sec anyone without a title to his 
name.^^ 

But the work was finished in the end, and the restored system was 
crowned by an alliance between the four victorious Great Powers— 
Anstria, Russiat Prussia and England—for the putposc of seeing that 
the peace treaties were observed. The British delegate, Castlereagh^ 
who had proposed this^ also brought about the inclusion in the treaty 
of an agreement that the Powers should consult together from dme 
to time. By this means^ it was constdered that appropriate steps 
could be taken in time to dlow for any new political developments 
that arose inside Europe. 

Prince Mettemichp Chancclior of Aostm, was not interested in new 
developments but in maintaining the status and he began to turn 
the alliance into an instrument for this end. He had a peculiar hatred 
of revolutions. The son of a noble house^ he had been brought up ns 
a page at the Austrian Court. His university days had been passed at 
towns on the frontier of FrancC;^ where he was near enough to the 
Revolution to have his horror of such upheavals considerably 
strengthened. During the wars, he had done much of the work of 
organizing coalitions against Nnpoleon. 

As Chancellor of Austria, he had particular dangers to guard 
against^ since the subject nationalities of the Empire might rise 
against the German minoriiy who ruled them from Vienna. All these 
circumstances made him the arch-enemy of popular movemorLts; 
pompous^ though genial in bi$ manner^ a master of diplomacy« and 
with a constant and comprehensive stream of information from spies 
and informers at hb disposal, he watched over a political system 
which it was Impossible that any human power could preserve. 

REPRESSION IN SPAIN 

The first revolution with which the Great Powers had to deal was 
in Spain. The army* which had been waiting four years to be trans¬ 
ported to South America in order to suppress the revoJutloti iherc^ 
itself rebelled. Ferdinand was foroed to grant the Constitution of 
l81Zi which he bad abolished on his restoration, but which he now 
swore loyally to uphold* France^ which had become a member of the 
alliance of Great Powers, was called upon to subdue the revolution. 
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She agreed to do so, and after a campaign which was little more than 
a military parade^ Ferdinand was restored to absolute power and the 
coQStirudon was suppressed- In its plaeOp Ferdinand established what 
was, in effeci, the Inquisition in a modernized form- By this means 
he was able to suppress doctrines dangerous to his regime. 

THE FORBIDS FOREIGN INTERVENTION IN AlMERICA 

At the same congress which decided on French intervention in 
Spain^ Chateaubriand^ one of the delegates for Fmnce, $tigge£tcd 
that when the revolution in Spain had been “paciiied'\ the Great 
Powers should undertake to restore order in the South American 
colonies as well But England did not intend to Jose the large trade 
which had grown up between herself and the revoked colonies: 
under Spanish rule, foreign tradc^ except such as went on by smug¬ 
gling, was almost entirely excluded. The English Foreign Minister, 
Cannings negotiated with the United States. The outcome was 
President Monroe^s declaration in the **Monroe Doctrine”- 

The United States, it said^ would consider any attempt on the part 
of the European Powers *^io extend their systems to any portion of 
this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety. With the 
existing colanies or dependencies of any European power we have not 
interfered and shall not interfere. But with the governments who 
have declared their independence and maintained it^ and whose 
independence we have, on great consideration and Just principles^ 
acknowledged, we could not view any interposition for the purpose 
of oppressing them^ or coniroJlmg in any other manner their 
destiny^ by any European power, in any other light than as a mani¬ 
festation of an unfriendly disposition towards the United States." 

This attitude of the United States, which would be backed if 
necessary by the British fleet, decided the independence of the South 
American states- A year btcrT the last Spanish force in the continent 
was defeated by Boltvar at the Battle of Ayaeuefao- Mexico and 
Brazil had already declared their independence, the latter as an 
Empire under the rule of one of the Portuguese royal house. The 
attempt of Bolivar to bring about some system of federal govern¬ 
ment such as that achieved by the United States, was a failure, and 
South America^ exeepL for Brazil^ remained a continent of indepen-^ 
dent republics^ For the most part, they were to have a disturbed 
internal history, but in spite of this Lack of political unity and a 
fixed policy they nevertheless became increasingly importjmt as a 
source of food and raw materials for Europie and North America, 
and as a market for manufactured goods. 

It was in Eastern Europe that Meltemich’s system was to suffer its 
next failure. The submerged peoples of the Balkans were^ for the 
most part, of Slav stock: such were the Serbs, Bulgarians and 
Albanians- Racially distinct were the Greeks and the MacedoniaoSp 
and there was also one Romance-speaking people—the Rumanians. 
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Like the other states of Etiropc ia 1815, the Ottoman Empire was 
based on an aristocracy—not of birth, but of religion. Aii hiohatO' 
medans were members of the ruling caste; only a minority of them 
were pure-blooded Turks. The subject-peoples were Chrislians and 
Jews, who already formed a state within the state; the finances of 
the empire had long been in their handstand Greeks manned the civil 
service of the Porte. Their religious organizations, especially the 
Greek Orthodox Churchy were very strong. Ahogedieri the subject- 
populatioTis of ihc Turks were practically self-governing contmtini- 
tics. The Sultans favoured this development* since they themselves 
had failed to establish any sound principles of central government. 

-nm MOVE TOWARDS FREEEWM IN EUROPE ANB SOUTH AVtERJCA 

The first of the submerged races to gain freedom were the Serbs^ 
The Principality of Belgrade came into existence in 1815, under the 
leadership of the former pig-raiser, Obrenovtch. His rule of the new 
naliesfi was a disturbed one, but after bringing about the assassination 
of a rival, Obrenovich was able to keep his position for many years. 

The cause of the Greeks made a wider appeal to public opinion in 
Europci though the fisher-folk and bandits^ who rose in 1827, were 
almost as brutal as their Turkish masters. The Greeks began the 
series of massacres which chaTactcrized the war, and the Turks 
retaliated by murderirig the Patriarch of Constantinople. Enthusiasm 
for the Greeks, however, rose to a high pitch when ByTon and other 
volunteers, such as the Piedmontese revolutionary Santa Rosa« and 
the French Colonel Fabvier, went out to help the patriots. 

Mettemich urged the Powers to suppress the rebellion,^ but the 
excited state of public opinion made this impossible, even had the 
governments been willing. Another terrible massacre, and a rumour 
that the Sultanas vassal, Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt, intended to exter¬ 
minate part of the population* led England and France to intervene 
In order to enforce an armisuce. An attempt to do this led to a naval 
battle at Navarino^ where the whole Turkish ficet was destroyed. 
Meanwhile Russia, under her new Tsar, Nicholas, had broken away 
from Melternich's system, and entered the war on the side of Greece. 
After the capture of Adrianople by the Russians, the Turks came to 
terms, and the new independent Greece came into cxisten<^^ 

On the two major issues of Greece and South America^ Melter- 
Dich's international conservative system had been defeated, in the 
same way, in matters of internal government, arLstocmiie systems 
found it increasingly difficult to maLntain their existence. Tn France 
and England, the old order was overthrown by the rising power of 
the middle cla^* and in the United States and the Scandinavian 
countries, there was a parallel development. 

In Europe, the farther north, or the higher above sea-level, one 
goes, the more democratic the countries become. This is mainly 
because the poverty of the land is unable to support a nobility^ 
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Scandinavia is well in the van of demdcr^tic progress, and in this 
respect, the northernmost and most mountainous of the three Scan¬ 
dinavian countries^ Nor way ^ comes first. Titl IS 14, she was part of 
the Kingdom of Denmark: almost the only aristocracy she possessed 
were the Daaish ofBcials, For the rest, the population were mainly 
peasants and sailors, besides a small business community. The Con¬ 
gress of Vienna decided that she should belong to Sweden; the 
Danish officials wore dbmiased, and the new government tried to 
replace them by Swedes. But the Norwegians were determin^ to 
achieve both national and democratic freedom. They had established 
a constitution in IS 14, and they refused to accept their new ruler until 
he had ratified ih 

Sweden's constitution consisted of a Council of State and a legisla¬ 
tive assembly. This assembly was, in form, democratic^ though, as in 
England, it represented only a minority. Another resemblance to 
England was that the power of the monarchy was strictly limited. 
Thera tvas still a considerable nobility, but of the landed proprietors 
as a whole, about 95 per cent, were peasants, owning an average of 
240 acres each, 

Denmark, in conirast with its neighbours* remained a country of 
the old order. The low-lying, fertile soil made k possible for the 
nobility to maintain their privileges far into the nineteenth century- 
The King had absolute power, and Denmark had to wait till 1649 for 
the democratic constitution of which it was later so proud. 

PARUAiVlENTARIANlSM IN FHANCE 

In France, after 1815, the old order had not been fully rKtored. 
The btided aristocracjy had returned, but they found iho i^sants in 
full possession of much of their old bndSi and there was little possi¬ 
bility of recovering them. The monarchy could no longer rule un¬ 
fettered, for a parliament had come into existence* and the King was 
responsible to iL The right to elect the deputies depended on wealth, 
not landed property»so that the nobility had to share the power with 
the richer bourgeoisie. 

vybene purely economic matters were concerned^ the two groups 
in Parliament made an alliance. Both wanted heavy protection. 
The industrialists wanted the exclusion of English go^s, which 
began flooding in as soon as the war was ended, while the landowners 
wanted the monopoly in corn and home-grown raw materials, such 
as wool and flax* Although the industrialists liked cheap com for the 
sake of cheap bread and low wages^ and the cheapest raw materials, 
th^ consented to the landowners^ tajiffs; in return* the landowners 
made little effective oppositioo to the tariffs which were introduced 
against manufactured goods. 

But the dominance of the upper bourgeoisie, and the alliance of 
the richj were both threatened by Louis XVlIl^s successor, Charles X- 
In younger days a charming and dissipated cavaher* he was a devout 
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upholder of the divine right of the Bourbons. He relied upon the 
priests and Roman Catholic opinion in order to bring his policy of 
re-establishjTig autocratic rule to a successful ooocJusion. But public 
opmioiis as a whole^ was against bim. When^ in July IB30^ he sus¬ 
pended the liberties of the constitution and annotjoced that he would 
rule by decrecp a revolution broke out: bourgeois and workers 
together manned the Paris barricades in the cause of liberty, Charles 
decided that his best course of action was lo leave the French capital 
altogether, and before long was on his way to exile in England, 

revolution m France and the Netherlands 

A small force of workers and students had made the revolution, 
but the bourgeois parly seized the power,. They offerHf the crown to 
Louis-Philippe, Duke of Orleans, of the younger branch of the 
Bourbons. He was to be a chisien-king. He conciliated republican 
sentiment by walking about with an umbrella^ shaking bands with 
the National Guard (middle-chiss milida), and allowing workmen to 
stand him drinks. The laws of the new regime gave the preponder¬ 
ance definitely to the upper bourgeoisie^ who consolidated their 
position against the unrepresented classes by an enormous tax on 
newspapersp which it made It possible for only the most expensive to 
be published^ and for only the wealthiest people to read them- Thus 
it was hoped to siem revolutionary propaganda. 

The revoltilion had been the signal for a rising in the Southern 
provinces of the Kingdom of the Netherlands, on the other side of 
the French frontier. These provinces, whose langi^ges were partly 
French and partly Flemish, had belonged to Austria, till ovemin by 
the French early in the revoludonary wars- Although they were 
entirely Catholic in religion, they were united by the Congress of 
Vienna to Holland with its Protestant tradltjons. 

The rising middle class of these provinces objected to the union, 
since it largidy excluded them from pohdcal power. Th^ disliked 
being under Dutch ofBcials and they bad little influence on the 
government at Amsterdam. They wanted protection for their grow¬ 
ing Industries, instead of the free-trade policy which suited the sea- 
faring and trading character of Holland's traditional economy. 

BELGIUM BECOMES A SEPARATE STATE 

But the country was prosperous, and except for the example of 
the French rcvoluiloa of IS30, Dutch and Belgians might have 
remained longer united. On hearing the news from France, some 
Belgians began pbnning their own revolution and took advantage 
of a rising start^ by the audience at a Brussels theatre, who were 
inspired by the revolutionary theme of the play they had just seen. 
The Dutch forces could not keep order in Brussels, and reinforce¬ 
ments which they sent wem driven off with considerable loss. After 
this Mettemlch could no longer press a policy of intervention on the 
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Powell as there was a danger of this leading to a gerieiral European 
war. In a coofetence which was sitting at London^ England and 
France showed themselves ready to support the rcvoltition. The 
new government in France did not feel strong enou^, however* to 
attempt any close union with Belglump although a National Assembly 
offered the crown to one of Louis Philippe^s sons. He thought it best 
to refuse, and Prince Leopold of Sajie-Coburg accepted it instead. 
The independence and neutraJily of Belgium was recognized and 
guarante^ by the Great Powers, including Prussia. 

PARLTAMENTARY REFORM IN BRITAIN 
England's de%'elopment during these years is siitiLlar to that of 
France. In 1815, the landed aristocracy had the power^ but the 
richer of the midd^ class shared in it. Wealthy manufacturers bought 
Land, and with land went sometimes pocket-boroughs and always 
electoral ‘"influence” of different descriptions. The old aristocratic 
landed famUies were still dominant in the Commons and impreg¬ 
nable in the Lords. The franchise remained as it had been in the 
eighteenth century, the electorate consisting of only four hundred and 
Lhirty-hve thousand, of a population of nineteen milliDn. 

Except for abolishing restrictions on public ofhce-holding for 
dissenters end Roman Catholics, most social legislation of this period 
was repressive* The Combination Act of 1799 was the parallel of the 
French laws of the Revolution period against workers' associations 
and strikes. In both countries, these laws sdU held good^ and though 
rescinded in England in 1824, were rc-impoKd the follDwing year 
with some modificarions* Repressive legtslation was demanded by 
the propertied classes because they were alarmed at the rioting, 
burning and machine-breaking which accompanied every economic 
crisis—l£ld» 1BI9* 1826, 1£29 p The unemployed* already almost one 
and a half million in 1811—an appalling number, considering the 
much smaller population of those days—had increased by another 
half million in 1827, 

Monster meetings and demonstradons were organized by the 
Radicals—a partly lower middle-class, partly workers** party, whose 
object was I^rliamentary Reform: its leaders were Place, a tailor* 
and Cobbett, a y'eoman farmer and pchiica] journalist. The Whigs^ 
representing in Parliament the progresrive section of the upper 
landed and Industrial interests, alM favoured Reform. It had been a 
tradition of the party: now, under the leadership of Earl Grey and 
Lord John Russell, it seemed as if this tradition might be resized 
through an alliance with the Radicals. The riots and demonstrations 
accompanying the slump of 1827-1829, and the comparatively peace¬ 
ful French revolution of 1830, were a great impetus to their cause. 

The elections of 1830 gave the Whigs a majority, but, even so, the 
Reform crisis continued for two more years, owing to the opposition 
of the Lords. The Political Union, a powerful middle-class organSza- 
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tion centred at Birminghani, threatened not to pay taxes till it was 
passed. Doherty^ an Irish cotton worker from Lancasbirep organized 
a National Association of working men in co-operation with them. 
Finally^ terrible rioting throughout England helped to make the 
Lords give wa>\ in order to avoid revolution* It was fortunate that 
the warm-hearted but muddbheaded King^ William IV, sided with 
the reformers^ and promised if necessary to swarpp the House of 
Lords with Whig Peers. The Duke of Wellingtonp who realized 
that^ once defeat had become inevitabte^ there was no point in pro¬ 
longing a war^ advised his followers to abstain from voting. 

The Reform Act aboUshed "Totten boroughs” and redistributed 
the seats. Although the franchise was widenedp it was still reserved 
for the rich, though the landowners" predominance had gone. The 
electorate was increased^ but only to six hundred and fifty-six 
thousand—barely half as much again as the old fi^re^ whereas the 
total population had increased by some three million since 1815. 
As in Fmneep the upper middle class had captured power by making 
use of the revolutionary lower middle-cbss and workers- 

M^IERICAN ECONOMC DEVElDPxMENTS 

Even in the democratic United States^ there was a ruling minority 
which had to be dislodgied From power* This minority had no titles 
like the European nobility^ bat they often had more money. Many 
of them were descendants of English gcmry who had come to 
America more than a century before. Most of them, in the land 
south of VirginLan had invested their money in cotton-growing when 
the boom came in 1810. But during the Twenties^ the price of cotton 
fell. The smaller men were ruined: the richer bought them out, and 
the “poor whites'" went off to settle elsewhere. The gentry who were 
left b^me less numerous and wealthier. One other section had much 
in common with them—the old-established New England families. 

This aristocracy, dominant in the government, had as its object 
the development of the countryT resources. The first step towards 
this, as in England and France, was financiai reform, and to this end, 
the second Bank of the United States was founded in 1816 with five 
government directors. All sections, as in France, had felt the efiect 
of the restoration of free trade after the ^var to their considerable 
disadvantage. The uturLufactiirers of New England wanted to have 
the home market exclusively for their products; the agricultumlLsls 
of the centre and South feared the competition of European wool and 
grain. So in IS 16 heavily protectionist measures were voted* 

But during the ""Era of Good Fcellng^t as it was called, a re¬ 
grouping of parties had been taking place. New democratic forces 
were coming into the field, due partly to the growth of population 
in previously unsettled areas west of the Appalachians. 

The split which, a generation Later, led to civil war was already 
beginning to appear between North and South. The Southerners 
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were dissatisfied whh the tariff. They wanted to get cotton-working 
ruaebinery cheaply; they al$o wanted the benefit to their export trade 
which might result from a free trade policy towards other countries* 
So acute was the conflict that their leader, John Calhoun, from being 
an ardent nationalist, becarac an advocate of the right of slates to 
secede from the Union m certain circumstances. The slavery question 
divided the South more sharply from the North. la 1S2)0, when 
Missouii was admitted to the Union as a slave state, there was strong 
opposition from the Northerners. All panics were dissatisfied 
b^ause of the slump. This widespread trade depression^ as was 
also the case in England^ sharpened opposition to the regime and 
correspondingly accelerated democratic advance. 

The presidential candidate of the dissatisfied voters was General 
Andrew Jackson, a bluff frontiersman, the son of a farmer from 
Carrickfergus, Scotland. He received the largest number of votes in 
1S24, though a vagary of the constitution enabled his opponent to 
become President. But four years later, with the aid of a powerful 
Press campaign, he was elected. At his inaugural reception at 
Washington, early in the following year, the city was invaded by an 
army of his supporiCTS—rough-mannered frontiersmen, farmers, 
editors, politicians. They celebrated the occasion with tubs of punch 
from the White House. The people had taken over power^ 

POLITICAL INNOVATIONS IN THE U.SJL 

Since the people were now in power^ and not merely a minority> 
a$ in most other countries, Americans history in the next thirty 
years is unique. A new era had begun, in her attempt to build a fully 
democratic cirilization. Prog^ in working this out, in a pohdcal 
system, was along two lines: in ensuring, as far as possible, that the 
wili of every individual should have its full weight in the government, 
and in preventing the growth of a special class of officiab* 

Inside the separate states, many appointments to oflices, pre¬ 
viously made by the legistaturcs, now became elective. The system 
of *Totation of office"' was also made general, whereby office-holders 
could only come up for re-election once or twice. In the elections 
themselves, universal stiffiagc had already, in the past few years, 
largely superseded the property Franchise* The most important rase 
in which election took the place of nomination by the state legisla¬ 
tures, was in the appointment of the President. The members of 
the Sectoral College, instead of having the reaJ choice of the next 
President, as v^as originally intended by the Constitiition, simply 
voted as their states had previously directed. 

The organization of the electorate, so that each voter could make 
his wishes felt as cfFcctively as possible, developed in two ways. 
Tbere w^ere political clubs like Tammany Hall in New York, which 
decided the policy of its members and brought local electors to the 
polls; such clubs often had considerable funds at their disposaL la 
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rnosi states, thcjsc were noi a very important factor, wkh the lessjlt 
that the cotivention system develop^. For PresidcniiaS elecdoms, 
one delegate was sent by conventions in every coimty to a state con¬ 
vention, which nominated the state's candidates for the Presidency 
and other Fcdenal offices. 

When Jackson was Fresidetil, he went a step farther, and called a 
national convention, representing his atipporters* from the various 
states. Before long, hh opponents liad adopted this scheme; by 
IS40, both parties selected their candidates according to the votes of 
the majority of the delegates who had assembled in party conventions, 
and ai the same time drew up a platform of party principles. 

PRESIDENT ANDREW JACKSONS POLICY 

This work of organizing the parties was expensive. Partly in pay¬ 
ment for this, partly because of his objcctioi] to professional officials, 
Jackson tnmed out a large number of office-holders and gave their 
positions to his supporlcfs. Thus the “Spoils System'', which had 
existed previously in the separate states^ was brought into the 
Federal Government and the vicious sy'stcm became established by 
which the winning party in the elections considered the state offices 
as ihe fruits of victory and filled them with their own men. Since 
there was no impartial civil service, ambiLious pkce-seeking became 
an integral part of Americans political life. 

Freedom was also an essential part of the Jacksonlans' ideas of 
democracy—freedom to let every state and every individual manage 
their own affairs in their own way. One of the national institutions, 
in particular, was singled out by certain states as placing unnecessary 
restrictions on this freedom—^the Bank of the United StateSp which 
was considered to have refused to advance money sufficiently freely 
for speculative land- and buUding-develDpinent. Jackson fought the 
Bank as if it had been a personal enemy* When its charter expired 
in 1832, he refused to renew it The Eastern industrialists, who had 
come to regard the Bank as an essential part of the country's econo¬ 
mic sysiem^ raised a storm of protest. The Bankas future became the 
main issue when Jackson stood for re-election at the end of his first 
term of olfice. He won even more decisively than before, and the 
Bank ceased to be a national institution. Jackson insisted on breaking 
it entirely by the simple process of withdrawing the Federal funds 
deposited there. 

At a time when the central bank of England was about to be 
strengthened^ the central bank of the United States was abolished. 
But the government soon found it necessary to strengthen the 
national credit system. On the disappearance of the bank and its 
stale branches, independent state-banks began to issue paper money 
freely on insufficient credit, and an unhealthy boom resulted. Jack- 
son himself precipitated the crash by issuing a regulation that only 
gold or silver would be taken io payment for public lands. Eventu- 
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ally, this "hard'money” policy and the new treasury system estab¬ 
lished in 13^39 led to beUet hnaaciai stability, but the immediate 
cHTcct was a wboJesale panic. Prices fell disastrously; farrriers were 
ruined, or heavily burdened with debt; a large number of businesses 
closed down. 

Many people had foreseen the crash, and the candidate of the 
Democrats {as Jackson’s party came to be called) only just secured 
election in 1S36. In 1S40, the so-caUed **Whigs” (who were later to 
be merged with the Republican Party) were again, though only 
temporarily, in power. 

During the period of Democratic rule, considerable advance bad 
been made towards free trade, in accordance with Democratic 
theory. The tariff of 182S+ just before Jackson took oQice, bad been 
the highest in American history. Laws were now passed to lower the 
tariffs Ltll they reached the level of 20 per cenL on all articles taxed, 
which actually happened a few years later. This aimed at satisfying 
the Southerners; under the previous high tarilT, South Carolina had 
even threatened not to enforce the payment of duties at her ports. 

GROWTH OF INDUSTRY LN THE U^A. 

The wealth of the United States was increasing during this period 
as rapidly as that of Europe, although America was a long way 
behind England in the development of the factory system* For 
cotton goods between 1840 and 1350, although the price was gradually 
falling, the value rose by twenty million dollars. En 1350* the yearns 
value of industrial and agricultural products was estimated as being 
about SLOOO.IXIQ^OOG for each. 

The age of the sumll manufacturer with a single establishment was 
passing; large-scale industry, with its concentration of firms and 
processes under the control of a relatively few capitalists, was 
beginning to appiear. But iudustriallzatjon did not bring with it the 
horrors which disgrace England and France* Though there were the 
beginnings of the Labour movement it did not spring, as in Europe, 
from the evils of factory conditions. In hranchesof industry organbod 
on eighteenth^centtiry lines* the journeymeri and masler'mechanics 
began organ id ng to prevent themselves falling to the same common 
level as wage-earners^ a tendency which was a normal accompaniment 
of capiinlist development. For this cod, the Mechofiics' Um<fn of 
Trade AssocinEians was organized in Phihidelphia in 1827. An 
attempt was made to form a union of the different trades throughout 
the country* but this was given its death-blow by the panic of 1837. 
The socialistic id^s of Fourier had been introduced into thecounuy* 
and after 1840^ America seemed ideal soil for them. Communities 
for productive association sprang up; the failure of Robert Owen's 
experiment in "new harmonysome years before, had not inoculated 
the idealists against a desire to repeat this experiment upon slmiiaur 
lines, Bui in a short time* these had all failed. 


CHAPTER 67 

THE AGE OF REVOUJTlONS 


In Europe after 1830, the ureven nature of progress in political, 
social and economic matters became more evident. In Englarid and 
France, where industry was furthest developed, the wealthier of the 
middle class had gained political power. In the neat year, each of 
these countries in different ways proceeded to build up a middle-class 
civilization. But Consen^tive influences remained supreme in most 
other countries, though revolutionary forces were silently growing 
In 1848, these broke out in an attempt to overturn the old order in 
all parts of Europe. 

The Eiigbsh working-classes, during the 'thirties and ’forties, were 
in an even worse state than before. There was considerable unem¬ 
ployment, overcrowding in the slums grew worse, the death-rate for 
poorer people increased. But the minds of those who were repre¬ 
sented in Parliament, and especially of members of the middle class 
who had gained votes as a result of the Reform Act, were becoming 
enlightened. The increasing influence of religion and humanitarian 
sentiment inspired them to alleviate considerably the evils which 
working-class unrest and rioting brought forcibly to their notice. 

IMPROVEMENT IN WORKING-CL<SSS CONDITIONS 

Though the relief of poverty was left to a great extent to private 
charity, the Whig Government, which had passed the Reform Ad, 
turned its attention to reforming the state's system of relief. 

In 1795 began the practice of making allowances to unemployed 
Or insufficiently paid workers and their dependents; thb was the 
Speenhamland system. As a result, employers {in many casei, 
farmers) tended to pay low wages and employ labour only casually. 
The average cost of Poor Relief from 1813 to 1834 was shove £7 
million a year. Whole parishes were living on this form of dole. By 
the Act of 1834, no able-bodied person could obtain relief except by 
entering a workhouse. Though a bad system was thus ended and the 
amount spent on Poor Relief greatly decreased, the result, for the 
time being, was additional hardship for the needy. 

The greatest champion of legislation for improving working-class 
conditions was Lord Ashley, later Earl of Shaftesbury. The de¬ 
scendant of a long line of peers, he was aristocratic in outlook and a 
Puritan in religion ■, in him the religious spirit of the age showed itself 
most clearly, His deep religious convictions made him give his whole 
time and energy to charitable work, and particularly to bringing about 
reforms through Parliament. 

In 1833, came the Factory Act which abolished night-work for 
children and further limited working-hours, which remainel how¬ 
ever appallingly long. Henceforward it was impossible to employ 
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children under eighteen for mere than eleven and a half hours a day 
and children under Ivi^clve for more than eight hours. This only 
applied to leAtile Factories, Ashley also had a commission appointed 
to inquire inio coal-mines. Conditions were discovered to be so dis¬ 
graceful that in 1S42 an Act was passed which prohibited in the future 
employment of females in mines, and of boys under ten years old. 

LANDOWTStltS VERSUS INDUSTOXALISTS 

In England Sir Roberl Reel* Prime Minister from 1841 to 1846, was 
in many ways typical of the new governing class. His grandfather, 
originally a yeoman, had established a cotton-printing factory. His 
father carried this on, took up cotton-spinning as well, and buUt up 
the family fortune; like others who rose Into the upper ranks of 
society, he bought land and became a baronet. The great Peel him¬ 
self went to Harrow atid Oxford; he entered Parliament for a pocket- 
borough at the age of twenty-one and became a Cabinet Minister at 
twenty-four. He converted the Tories* after their defeat over the 
Reform Bill, from a mainly reactionary into a moderately progressive 
party* with the name of Conservatives, 

The first essential for further middle-class development was a 
strengthening of the country's economic system. To this end, Peel 
passed the Bank Charter Act, by which the Bank of England, the 
keystone of the country^'s financial structure, was ^ven a dominant 
position. Limitations were put on the note-issuing fMwers of other 
banks* and legislation prevented the danger of inflation. 

The Reform Act had not made the Industrialists more powerful 
politically than the landowners. The struggle began again. Free 
trade, strongly advocated by the industriiaHsts, was the Issue. From 
the first year of his ministry. Peel had sieadily reduced duties; by the 
end of it, he had reduced U035, and abolished 605+ But the Corn 
Laws still temalned. They had the effect of making the average price 
of a quartern loaf only a little le$s than a shilling. 

Again, popular agitation, especially as a result of the founding of 
the Anii-Com Law League in 183helped the industrialists" party, 
PmI himself wanted to continue the laws* but his hand was fbre^ 
by the famine In Ireland in 1845, resulting from the failure of the 
potato crop* and he was obliged to ""open the ports'" for the time 
being. Once opened, they could not easily be closed. In 1846* the 
Corn Laws were repealed^ Peefs Gonsenalive Party was composed 
partly of industrialists, but mainiy of landowners. His action split 
the party into roughly these two elements. This meant the definite 
predominance of the industrial elernenl in Parliament, 

Such reforms accelerated industrial progress: from 1832 onwards, 
development was particularly rapid. The cotton industry far out¬ 
stripped its expansion of the years IS 13-1820, when its two ihousand 
power-looms had grown to fourteeti thousand: by 1835* anotber 
one hundred thousand had been added, tn 1800, the value of foreign 
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trade had been f62 miUion; in lS50Ji £175 mUlion* Thi$ was 
the great era of railway building: by LS50, there were over five 
thou-vand miles of railway built and under construction. 

Parliamentary reforms were a beginning, though progress result¬ 
ing from the action of the possessing classes was lamentably slow, 
compared with the evils that had been attacked. TTie workers bepn 
to rely more on efforts to help themselves. They had expected great 
things from the Reform Act, When they and the lower middle class, 
whose combined agitation had been so largely the cause of its being 
passed, found they had gained no more political power than before 
the passing of the Reform Act, they came into alliance again. 

THE CHARTICT MOVEMENT 

There developed a great movement for the next step in Parlb' 
mcniary reform, Lovett, a joiner who wa$ a member of the London 
Working Men's Association, in co-operation with the old Radical, 
Place, drew up the People’s Charter in IS38. 

Its six demands were universal suffrage, equal electoral districts, 
abolition of property quaJificaiions for parliamentary candidates, 
annual parliaments, the ballott and payment of M.P s, Mext year, 
these were presented to Parhament in the form of a petition with 
signatures, set out in a roll four feet in diameter. Pari lament com¬ 
posed of representatives of the industrialists and landowners who 
thought reform had gone far enough, refused to consider it. Riots 
broke out and there was a threat of a general strike. The movement 
was weakened, however, by the division of its members into ‘'moral 
force'" and “physical force"" Chartists. 

The Freoch Revolution of 1843 led to a last effort to have the 
Charter considered by Parhament. A monster meeting was arranged, 
under the leadership of the enormous and eloquent Irish lawyer, 
O'Connor, to escort another petition to Parliament. The Govern¬ 
ment forbade it, and eitrolled one hundred and seventy thousand 
special constables from the London middle class. In face of this, 
0"Connor called off the procession. Ridicule fell on the movement 
when it was found that instead of the five million seven hundred 
thousand signatures elairtied by the Chartists, the petition contained 
under two million, many of which were forgeries. This d^Mcle, and 
the prosperity of the succeeding years, sounded the dcath-knell of 
Chartism, though it lingered for some years. 

Louis-Philippe, whose umbrella was the symbol of his boasted 
middle-class outlook, was a king who made the upper bourgeosie of 
France confident of their positiooK The government, too, represented 
their interests. The first two Prime Ministers of the new r^me were 
both bankers. 

There was hardly any legislation for the benefit of the working 
classes. Endustrialists and financiers had no intention of allowing 
advanced theories to interfere with their private interests, and the 
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protective system of the previous regime* which made prices far too 
high, was rigidJy continued. Financially the government was sound: 
the annuaJ trade deficit, almost a chronic recurrence with every 
French regime, was only slight, fn these circumstances* prosperity 
increased. The value of French foreign trade doubled between 1S31 
and 1S47; production in the cotton industry almost trebled. 

Railway building was the most important economic development 
of the period. It had been foreshadowed in the previous reign, but 
its era really began with the opening of the Pnris-Rouen line. But 
there were dilficullies, due to the heavy cost (iron was approjdmately 
three times more expensive in France than in England, owing to pro¬ 
hibitive tariffs), together with the relatively small amounts of capital 
owned by individuab. 

The industrialists therefore made use of the resources of the state. 
Their private companies undertook the contracts while the govern¬ 
ment subsidized them, and became owner of the road bed. With 
state aid came state planning, and eventually France held an advan¬ 
tage over England by having a more unified system. In actual length 
of line, France had much leeway to make up before she equalled the 
achievements of other countries. 

Not enough was done to improve factory conditioas, though the 
children's lot was lightened. But in other ways the spread of educa¬ 
tion secured some progress. Penal reforin followed Pfeel's lines 
in ^gland. Medieval relics, like branding and the pidory, were 
abolished and the death-penalty laws were modilicd^ with the result 
that ezecurions fell by a half. 

But such laws were inadequate in the face of working-class distress. 
In I S31, when the employers in the cotton industry refused to employ 
men al the rates fixed by the Prefect, the working men of Lyons rose 
with the batilc-cry of *Xive working or die fighting”- For ten days 
they were meters of the town. The laws of the Napoleonic Code 
a^inst associarions of working men for the purpose of raising wages 
still held good. For the workless, there was no government provision. 
Here humanitarian sentiment acted. During this period, hospitals 
and welfare insUlutions were helping about lJ2i»000 people per 
annum, or one out of every tweniy-nine of the population- 

POPLILARIZATION OF SOCIAXJST IXHTTRINES 

In these circumslancesp the doctrines of the SociaZbts attracted 
increasing attention. In 1840, Proudhon published his pomphlet 
IVhai is P^'&p^rryT—to which the answer was “Property is Theft”. 
A year before, another tnfiuential book had appeared—Hie Orgmii^ 
fion of Labaur^ by Louis Blanc. Blanc had be^n as a teacher, gone 
on to Joumahsm, and ended with commnnism. Like the English 
Radicals^ he believed that political reform was the essential prelimi* 
nary to social reform. There must be universal suffrage and an 
increasingly higher standard of education for the masses- The truly 
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CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT JN EUROPE. IAI5-6S 
GKHi DfiuLLfi. Switzerland^ and Scaiulinavia preserved their ccmstiEuiianaliaiii 
during these fitly yean. France, under Napoleon Jll.diiricd to oub^cr^cy, bul 
other cLations^ oolabl)^ Italy and the Netherlaiids^ achieved a measure of political 
frccdoni, Wilhin Spain iheatEempi to eslabliab acoostiiijtioa had been defeat^- 


democmcic state would be the “banker of the poor”^ supplying the 
workingH;la$ses with the iivstruments which they A huge 

loan should be made to finance the “social workshops”^ and directors 
should be appointed by the govemment till such tirne as the workers 
could take them over entirely for thein selves. Part of the profit should 
go to the workers, part to a fund for pension and sickness benefit, 
part to running eJtpenses and capital developmctiL These workshops 
would compete with those of private enterprise^ and eventually 
extinguish them. 

The revolution of i84S seemed to be an opportunity of putting these 
ideas into practice. This revolution was by no means solely due to the 
working-<{ass socialists, but also to the lower bourgieoisie,H who were 
disgusted at having no representation in Parliament. There was 
widespread dissatisfaction, Ixith inside and outside Parliament, with 
the methods of corruption whereby the Right, repre$cotirig the big 
industrialists, maintatned power. It was a ^tem of dhtributing 
Lucrative offices and the business of government contracts and loans^ 

The Paris mob came into the streets, and there was a skiroi^h with 
some soldiers- The government found that they could not rely on 
the National Guard or even on the tegular troops, Louis-Philippe 
abdif^ted and was permitted to seek refuge in England, and a 
pro visional Republican government was proclaimed. 
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The provisional govcrximent was half Republican, half Socialist: 
Louis Blanc and two other Socialists were iiicmbcrs of the MLnislry. 
At first, by marching in enormous processions on the Town Hall 
where the governmcDt sat, the Socialist workers got their demands 
accepted. To undertake the '"organization of work”, a Government 
Labour Commission was set up, with Louis Bbnc as President It 
issued decrees limiting working-hours and abolishing piece-work, 
but the government, which passed more and more under Moderate 
controK was content to take no steps towards ratifying them, 

DEFEAT or FRENCH SOCIALISM 

One more momentous step was, however^ taken. In the middle of 
a cabinet meeting, while the mob was surging outside, a workman 
rushed in, gun in hand, and dentanded the '"right to work"\ Louis 
Biane seized the moment to pass a government decree establishing 
National Workshops. 

The unemployed, whose number was increased by the trade- 
paralysis which accompanied the revolution, flocked to these work¬ 
shops from all parts of Paris and the provinces: by May, they Dum¬ 
ber^ one hundred and twenty thousand. But there were no work¬ 
shops. Instead, navvy work was provided in the shape of leveiling 
operations, road-building and heaping up an embankment along the 
Seine, TTiere was too htUe work to go round, and the work less were 
paid a franc and a half as a dole. When the government found it was 
spending twenty thousand francs a day, it reduced payments. 

The elections, on a basis of universal suffrage^ returned a large 
majority for the modetmtes. These decided to bring the Socialistic 
CApenments to an end, after no more than three genuine workshops 
had been opened. Their main plan for the workshops was to make 
them so ridiculous that socialism itself would become disciedited. 
Before long^ they declared the workshops closed. 

The workmen decided on one last stand and raised the barricadesp 
The government was ready with General Cavaignac, trained in 
colonial warfare in North Africa; he had one hundred thousand men 
(including the loyahst National Guards) under his command. The 
street fighting of 'The Four June Days” was terrible. Nine thousand 
soldiers, among them four generals, were killed. The number of 
workers killed is not known: it was far higher than that of the 
soldiers. What was new and strange about this rising was that^ for 
the first time, the working-class were fighting by themselves for a 
system of government in their own interest They were decisively 
defeated. 

The constituUon established by the victorious middle class was 
adopted from the United States. It was to have, besides an Assembly, 
a President elected by universal suffrage: but since France had a 
strong army and civil scrviccj the Presidenl would be far stronger 
than in America and would wield enormous power. One of the can- 
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didatcs for the office wa& Lowis Na^leon Bonaparte, nephew of the 
Emperor, and son of the one-time King of Holland. A man in whom 
the romantic outlook, of the age was strong, he had a mystical belief 
in hJs own mission and in that of France. But he was weak m charac¬ 
ter, and his large conceptions and his enthusiasm were no substitutes 
for moral purpose. By temperament, he was an adveniurEri he had 
already taken part with revoLutionaries in Italy and had twice made 
fantastic raids into France, both of which proved laughable failures. 

AUTOCRACY IN FRANCE AND GERMANY 

He had more success through his propaganda. Especially since 
the death of the great Napoleon in 1821, there had grown up in 
France a strong senUmenial interest around his name. Louis 
Napoleon exploited this Napoleonic Legend in writing which appealed 
to the egotism and vanity of the French. 

He also stood as the champion of order. The desire for stability^ 
caused by the troubles of the ^cond Republic, brought about a great 
increase in the BonapgjUst party« To it rallied the old Legitimist 
Landowners, and also the peasants, who were attracted by the gkmour 
of the name and alienated from the government by a ta,x which fell 
especially heavily on them; in fact, Louis Napoleon had the support 
of all who disliked the government but were dissatisfied with definite 
alternatives. The will of the Paris mob no longer counted; it had had 
half Paris and all Franco against it, except during the earliest days 
of the revolution. Louis Napoleon was elected President by an 
enormous majority, and began steadily to prepare the way for his 
autocratic rule. 

Napoleon had been the inspirer of the National movement in 
Germany: the War of Liberation which freed Gertnany from his 
rule had been a war of the people. But after 1814, the old order had 
returned. Germany was still split up into a number of stares, though 
now there were only thirty-nine, instead of the Lhr« hundred or 
so existing before the Napoleonic wars. The constitution of the 
German Confederation gave Austria all the pow-er* and Meliernich 
fastened his system rigidly on the country. Almost the sok function 
of the Confederation was to carry out Mcttcmich's repressive poFcy; 
as a means of ^ving the country any real unity or expressing popular 
feeling, it was useless. 

Most Germans were apathetic about political conditions. The 
middle class and the aristocracy were cosmopolitan in outlook; 
among the aristocracy, French was still commoiily spoken. But there 
were already two movements in Germany, for constitutionat free¬ 
dom and nalionai independence. Almost all the states were auto¬ 
cratic, but in the south demands were growing for constitutional 
govern menL Before long the three large slates of Baden, 
and Wiiitiemburg had achieved this, together with Saxe-Weioaar m 
the north. 
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It was the $t^depts throughout Germany who mainly fostered the 
desire for nationai unity. Students who had fought in the Wars of 
Liberation kept the spirit of those days alive. The Universal German 
Sfudenr Society was founded, to unite ail German youth, '*in 
view of the coming tinity of the Fatherland". For many young 
Germans, the nation of the future was personified by Jahn, who began 
a cult of physical trainiii.g. All over Germany, gymnasiums were 
opened. Jahn was a big rough-mannered peasant’s son, and always 
wore a coarse grey shirt, open at the neck. He was a strong nation¬ 
alist, fierce in his denunciations of everything foreign, especially 
connected with France, tie thought Germany needed a war as the 
best way of bringing her unity. 

These were extreme views. For the tiine being, the majority of those 
wanting unity hoped to achieve it by peaceful means, Metternich 
was alarmed by the behaviour of the German students, for some 
of their noisier eckbratious seemed to herald revolution^ After a 
student had assassinated Kotzebue, a writer who was known to be 
paid by the Tsar to send him new&-bulletins, Metternich made the 
govern ments dissolve the student-societies, close the gymnasiums, 
and set up a strict censorship. 

But economic interests beyond Metterniches control were preparing 
the way for the unity of Germany. Soon after Prussia had revised 
her tariff in IBIS, other states asked to come into a customs-union 
with her. This was found to bring so great an increase of prosperity 
that, by 1844, most of the other states, who in economic isolation 
could hardly balance their budgets, had joined the Prussian customs- 
union, and in the next years the progresi of railway-building, which 
began in 1835, greatly assisted in linking the country together. 

THE GERMAN LtBERAL MOVEMENT 

The national movement grew silently, apart from occasional out¬ 
breaks, especially after the French Revolution of 1S30. The German 
states had for a long time been looking increasin^y to Prussia for 
leadership, especially since the accession of Frederick William IV. 
But the Liberals had mistaken their man* In Frederick Williani, 
sentimental piety reinforced a mystical belief in the divine right of 
kings to govern in their own way, and he was determined that he 
would maintain intact the privileges of the Hohenaiollcm crown. 
Although he occasionally allowed reforms, and thereby gave an 
impression of having Liberal tendencies, he departed from his prin¬ 
ciples only because of weakness of will. In reality, ho detested any¬ 
thing which savoured of the ideas of the French Revolution, although 
forced to compromise with them for a time. 

No other course than revolution seemed possible after the news of 
the Paris Revolution reached Berlin in 1843. The whole city was in a 
Slate of wild excitement. BusIik^ was dmost at a standslill; the 
Press, disregarding the ccnsorshjpp bursl its shackles in encouraging 
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the popular demand for a consthutiDn. Shots were fired^ and soon 
the barricades were up in the streets. To stop the bloodshed^ the 
King ordered the military to leave Bcritn, and with considerable 
bravery rode round the city^ promising rather witdiy ^hat he would 
put himself at the head of the national movement. A proclamation 
assured the citizens that Prussia would be given a coristituiion. 

Meanwhile, a number of prominent Liberals, mainly from South 
Germany, had come together at Frankfurt-am-Main. Wirhoul 
authority or icommission* they decided to call a National Assembly of 
representatives elected from all the states* in order lo work out a 
constitution for the new Germany, 

The governments which were already Liberal authorized this pro¬ 
cedure; the others were forced by public opinion to follow dicir 
example. Elections were held by universal suffrage La aU the German 
states, including Austria, and the deputies assembled at PrankfurL 
Apparently one of the most amazing rcvolutjoits by consent was 
about to achieved^ 

There was much talking but little result. For eight months the 
various parties deliberated: the main difficulty was to decide whether 
Austria, with all her dominions, should belong to the new Cermnny. 
Austria rcrused to join unless with her complete empire, for without 
the support of her non-German provinces, she would soon lose the 
leadership of Germany to Prussia, Finally it was decided to exclude 
tliese non^erman domiElions: it naturally followed that the King of 
Prussia was offered the crowu of the new EmpirOp 

DEFEAT OF GERMAN REPUBLICANISM 

[t seemed as if the dream of a united democratic Germany was 
about to be realized. But Frederick William hesitated^ and dually 
refused. He could not bring himself to soil his conscience by accept¬ 
ing a crown offered by an assembly of revolutiotiary upstarts. An 
equally weighty point was that Austria's opposition might lead to 
war* for which the Prussian military system was not yet prepared. 

Frederick William coujd refuse more easily since he himself had 
been saved from the revolution in Prussia. A reactionary clique 
in the Court bad taken over the direction of the royal policy. The 
mtional assembly which hod come together to debate a constitution 
was at first sent out of Berlin and finally broken up by force:. Another 
constitution was indeed granted* but in it the responsible power stiM 
remained in the hands of the King and his ministers. 

The govemmeni then felt itself strong enough to suppress risings 
elsewhere in Germany. On the failure of the movement for a Ger¬ 
many united under a constitutional monarchy* republican risings in 
some of the states became formidable. It cost the Prussian army two 
days^ fighting before it defeated the rebels in Saxony; in Baden, there 
was a regular battle. As a result, the RepubUcan party in Germany 
entirely disappeared. 
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In Anstdai dudnig the period of Metternich^s rule, Fcvolutionary 
forces were silently developing^ TTie nationalism of the different 
peoples wa$ growing In a way that threatened the break-up of the 
Empire. In German Austria itselfp especially in Vienna^ the growing 
middle class was becoming more and more impatient under the 
repressive rule of Metternichp with its censorshipp spies and s^ret 
police. They ware dissatisfied with his financial policy, which led to 
an ever-increasing burden of debt and did nothing towards develop¬ 
ing the country. 

In Viennap the working-class made its appearance in the Tortles 
and grew steaddy: owing to the bad conditions prevalent there as 
elsewhere, it was a potential revolutionary force. The introduction 
of machinery had not led to the prosperity of the factory-hands. 
There was over-production combined with unemployment, while 
the hand-workers found their occupations steadily disappearing. 

OISCONTEMT WITHIN THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE 

In the patchwork of races which fonned the ramshackle empire 
of Austria, the spirit of nationalism was beginning to stir. In the case 
of Hungary, this was nothing new. The Magyars, a proud and lacially 
selT-conscious minority^ had always been sensitive concerning the 
free institutions of their country. Although willing to remain under 
Habsburg rule, it was only on condiiiDn that they should be largely 
self-governing. On the point of allowing as litUc fcMdom as possible 
to the subject-races of Hungary, all Magyars were united, but th^ 
were divided among themselves- The middle-class Magyars saw no 
reason why the nobles, by having almost all the seats in the Hungarian 
assembly and all the important positions, should control the country. 
But the nobiLiiy^ not wishing to lose their privileges, such as freedom 
from taxation, were determined to maintain their power* 

Of Hungary's subject-peoples, the Croats, though half-mdepen- 
dent, were in the difficult position of being ruled by two masters: 
mainly governed from Budapest, they were, in certain important 
matters^ subject to the Imperial Government at Vienna- 
Just a$ ihe Hungarians were the aristocrats among the subject Slav 
peoples of Austria, so were the Czechs the intelligentsia- Gifted with 
considerable administrative talents, they fUled the lower positions in 
the Imperial civil service- Their reviving naiionatism, largely stimu¬ 
lated by historical and literary works, look a strongly inleliectuaJ 
line, and they saw themselves as leading all the Slav peoples to a 
position of cultural supremacy in Europe, 

Uneasiness among Austria's Slavonic populations was increased 
by the terrible fate that had befallen Poland. After the Mapoleonic 
Wars, the lion's share of Poland had gone to Russia, and the idealis¬ 
tic Tsar Alexander had made it a semi-independent kingdom. But 
the Poles would not be satisfied till complete independence for their 
country was recovered, and they followed the example of France in 
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1 &30 by fnakifig a revolution. Against the huge p^ower resources 
of Russia, this rising had no chance of $tiecess: the Tsar no 
longer the senllmentaL and vacillating Alexander^ but the ruthless 
Nicholas L For eight months the Poles, with unbelievable bravery^ 
continued the futile struggle in spite of enormous losses. They were 
finally crushed and every vestige of their former freedom taken away. 

SLAVS AM> MAGYARS REVOLT 

Since then, the refugees had been tirelessly agitating among the 
Poles, who were subjects of Prussia and Austria, till they caused the 
rising of 1846. Too weak to suppress It, the Austrian government 
called on the pea^ntry, who, being RuthenLans, regarded their Polish 
landlords as foreigners. The appeal resulted in one of the most 
horrible massacres ever perpetrated by class and racial hatred. The 
one reminder of Poland's past freWom, the tiny independent 
Rtpubhe of Cracow, was suppressed and annexed by Austrm. 

Tlie revolutions of 1S48 in the Austrian Empire did not at first 
be^ among the subjcct-Taces, but in the capital itself* The mob was 
in the streets, smashing windows and shouting for a constitution. 
The aged Mettemich. apparently as calm as ever^ counselled measures 
of repression; the Court thought it better tosacrifice him to the popu¬ 
lar wrath, and he set out^ like other fallen great oncs^ for Engjand* 
The government further agreed to a national assembly, elected from 
all the provinces of the Empire, except Italy, which was already in 
revolt, in order to determine a constitution. In this motley assembly, 
an especially picturesque touch was contributed by the representa¬ 
tives of the peasants—^who* however, departed as soon as an impor¬ 
tant law abolishing feudal burdens had been passed. 

McanwhilCt revolutions broke out in all parts of the Empire. In 
Prague, the soldiers had to fire on the mob in front of the house of the 
Governor, Wnce WindischgrStz, who had to bombard the city before 
order wos restored. After this success, w^hich was the beginning of 
the army's victory over the revolution, Windisebgratz marched on to 
Vienna. There a renewed rising had taken place, this time under the 
leadership of a revolutionary working-c!a$s committee, who seized 
control of the city. 

The revolution in Hungary was made at first by the middle classes, 
led by Louis Kossuth. They were able to deprive the nobles of their 
old privileged position by abolishing feudal services and establishing 
taxation for all without distinction. At the same time, the Hungarians 
were united in their determination to allow no further freedom to 
their Croat subjects, who had risen tinder Baron Jellachich. 

After some hesitation, the Imperial Government recognized Jclla- 
chich as Governor, thereby virtually establishing Croatia's jndepen- 
deace of Hunj^uy, Hungaiy, more and more in the hands of the 
extremists, was before long at war with both the Croats and the 
Imperial Government. A Hungarian artny marched to the help of the 
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insurgents in Vieniw, but had to lum back before the combined forces 
orjellachichand Windischgiatz. Windischgraiz then reduced Vienna, 
which surrendered after a short bombardment. Before the Hun¬ 
garians, with good generals and a vigorous Defence Committee, 
could be defeated, the fmperia) Governnient had to ask for help from 
Nicholas of Russia. He willfn^y sent an army, and after much hard 
hghting, as bloody as that of the Polish rebellion, order was restored 
by the end of IS49', 

The defeat of the Slav revolutions was a great triumph for the 
imperial government, especially as it was hampered by the terrible 
war in Italy which was going on simultafieously. Its success was due 
largely to lack of unity among its opponents: in the ranks of the 
revolutionaries, nation was divided against nation, and class against 
class, in a way which made it impossible for them to succeed against 
the discipline of the regular military forces brought against them. 


CHAPTER 68 

THE EXPANSION OF EUROPE 

In the third decade of the nineteenth century, there began a move¬ 
ment of the peoples of Europe which can be compared only with the 
great migrations of the fifth century a.d. It is an era of rapid pro- 
in colonizing the continents of North America, Australia and 
Africa. In the East, there were signs of confiict between European 
Powers, and the increasing European influence began to alter its 
ancient civilizations. 

Emigration was the safety-valve of nineteenth-century Europe, as 
it bad been of ancient Greece. The pressure of unemployment at 
home was diminished, and markets began expanding abroad. A 
large number of those who emigrated were the more energetic 
characters—the type of men who, had they stayed at home, might 
have ^ome revolutionary leaders as a result of economic suffering. 
This is one reason for the dying down of revolutionary movements 
after the outbreaks of 1848. 

Bad conditions in industry and agriculture were the main cause of 
the movement. The heaviest emigration, especially in the earlier 
years, was from the British Isla, where low wages, unemployment 
and a rapidly increasing population existed together. Of these 
emigrants, a J^ge proportion came from Ireland, where the density 
of population was ^most as great as in England, but where there was 
practlt^y no industry and little fertile land to support them. Their 
condition was aggravated by the terrible system of sub-letting and 
ab^ntee landlords. After the starvation-year beginning in 1846, 
emigration was very rapid: largely for this reason, the population 
dropped from eight million to under six million in I Ml. 
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Discontent at the failure of ihe Liberals to bring about an improve¬ 
ment io social and political conditions was one reason for the 
emigration from Germany which began in the 'Mies. 

Tbc voyages of the emigrants were fonnidable owing to their 
lengthy though the increased speed of vessels lightened hardships to 
some extent. Even before the age of steam in ocea^n transport, 
voyages had become much shorter, since in the middle of the century, 
saUing-ships had reached their perfection. The average length of the 
Australian passage was one hundred and twenty days, but records of 
sixty-eight and sixty-three were set up. The Atlantic crossing in the 
old days had taken anything from five to eight weeks, or even more; 
but by the Tordes, the best ships were takii^g only three weeks, and 
considerably less for the return journey to England. These were the 
great days of the American clippers, especially the famous schooners 
from Baltimore, long* narrow vessels whidl were constructed from 
the sofL'Wood trees that Amencan forests produced in abundance. 

EUROPEAN EMIGRATION TO THE NEW WORLD 

After 1S60, sailing-ships* however fast* began to be displaced by 
steamers. The first steam-vessel was Sooted on the Seine in ISS3 by 
the Irish-American Fulton, Sleamers proved their success in the 
United States, where they came into general use on the rivers, but k 
was some time before they won their way for ocean transport. At 
first, steam was used merely as an auxiliary to sail, and it was not tili 
18that the Atlantic crossing was made entirely under steam. A 
few years later, the paddle-boat the Great Western crossed from 
Bristol to New York in a fortnight, and in 1839, Samuel Cunard 
established the first regular line of steamships crossing the Atlantic 
between England and America. 

For a large majority of the emigrants, the promised land was the 
United States. There was plenty of land there; in the Thirties, 
settlement of the vast and fertile Mbsbsippi Valley area had only just 
begun. It became more and more easy to acquire land. The settler 
was allowed to buy his knd outrighL aitd in small quantities. As 
time weni on, the purchase price was lowered. No discrimination 
was made against a man who had settled without a legal title on the 
land; in fact, he was given a preference when the land eventually 
came up for sale. 

The political status of the settler was equally ideal. After a short 
time in the country, he was a full citizen, with the same rights as the 
original inhabitants. A newly settled area, as soon as it had six thou¬ 
sand free inhabitants, could become a slate on equal terms with the 
others. It could fnake its own constitution, which the Federal Govern¬ 
ment ra tified; it had its own state laws. Nor could these laws conlict 
with certain guarantees of freedom laid down Ln the constitution of 
the United States, such as complete freedom in religion. As there 
was no mother country to exploit the settler in her own interests, he 
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was assured of a market for tiis produce. The demands of Europe^ 
and especially of England^ were rapidly Increasing. The abolition of 
the Corn Laws in England led to a ^eat increase in imports^ and 
wars and revolutions in Europe, by dislocating the ordinary sources 
of supply, swelled Europe’s demand for supplies from Amerka. 

The results of the demand for cotton contrasted with the results 
of the demand for wheat. The development of cotton-growing made 
slavery once more profitable In the South, while the wheat-growing 
North, with its population of independent proprietors, became one 
of the areas most remarkable for every kind of freedom in the world, 
except industrial. 

The opening-up of the interior by the development of water trans¬ 
port, and still more by the building of railways, made it possible for 
the new settlers to market their produce. Without the trans-con- 
tinentnJ railways, rapid development of the West would have been 
impossible. The cost of transporting wheat from Chicago to New 
York had been prohibitive; it now cost only fifty cents a bushel for 
the whole one thousand five hundred miles. Morsels invention of the 
telegraph, first successfully applied in IS44, was of the greatest 
importance to the farmers, by giving them weather-forecasts and 
news of market conditions. Capital for these developments was 
available, owing to the flourishing state of American Industry and 
trade, and the flow of foreign—especially British—capital. 

OPENTNG-UP or NEW TERJUTORIES 

The vast district of the North-west, the Oregon lerritory* had been 
claimed by Russia^ Spain and England. Russia and renounced 
their claims. For England, the deciding point in drawing the bound¬ 
ary was the large majority of American citizens who had settled in the 
territory that went to the United Stales. 

From the Southern States, there had been considerable migration 
into Mexican territory, where land was much cheaper than in the 
United States^ Annoyed at the Mexican demand that they should 
free their sLaveSt these settlers revolted, and with the assistance of 
American volunteers, established the Republic of Texas, which, n few 
years later, was admitted as a state into the Union, This provoked a 
war in t&48, since Texas claimed certain areas as being withio her 
boundaries* which were, in fact* occupied by Mexicans, and Mexico 
refused to sell Califoraia and New Mexico. The United Slates won, 
and annexed these territories^ as well as the disputed parts of Texas. 
Within three years, the territory of the United States had increased 
nearly fifty per ccnti "‘‘Manifest Etestiny"’ drew them to the Pacific. 

Almost Immediately after California had been annexed, gold was 
discovered there, and a rush of miners resulted, whi^ quickly brought 
up the population figures. A trans-conlincntal railway ^med lo be 
cssentiaL More territory was purchased from Mexico in order lo 
provide the best route, and the railway was eventually opened in 1369. 
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British c^lonic$ aLsD ofTcrcd Lands auitabk for though 

they were not so ideal as the United States. Australia was twelve 
thousand indes from England. The general opinion about Canada 
was put forward by Cobbett, who described it as "'wretchedly poor; 
heaps of rocks, covered chiefly with fir-trees"—and it was thought to 
be overrun with bears and almost constantly cold. There was 
another reason ; settlement was connected in the popular mind with 
transportation. In fact, iranspottation was the method whereby 
Australia had been colonized in the beginning. Transportation to 
Western Australia did not stop till tS67, 

The long voyage was, however, perhaps the strongest reason why 
emigration to Australia and New Zealand was, at first, smalL The 
voyage, before the days of steam, often look four and a half months. 
In the worst ships, conditions were terrible. The space between the 
berths was sometimes so small that it was almost impossible to creep 
in^ Furthermore, the ships had to pass through ihetropks. Epidemit^ 
were Liable to break out, and usually considerable numbers died 
during the crossing. The voyage to Canada was almost as bad, 
although it took the comparatively short time of sixty to sevenry 
days* There was the same danger of epidemics: on one occasion, a 
ship arrived at Nova Scotia with everyone on board, iDcluding the 
crew, sufTetiiig from typhus. These conditions were, however, no 
worse than those which had to be faced by emigrants to the U.S.A. 

PARLIAMENTS ATTITUDE TOWARDS EJWnGRATTON 
The overcrowding on ships was due largely to the emigrants' 
poverty. Legislation was passed through the British ParUanicni 
specifying the number of pa^ngers to be carried and other regular 
tions; but rather than pay, for instance, the £10 charged by boats 
which fulfilled the requiremenis^ an emigrant might choose to go for 
£3 on certain fishing-boats where the regulations did nor apply. In 
any case the Acts were frequently disregarded; and one of tbem, 
owing to a mistake in the drafting, legalized the most icnibk COU' 
dJitons. By the 'sixties, such regulations had been improved and were 
being more strictly enforced, while the development of steam was 
making the vo>’nges much shorter^ 

One reason why Parliament did Utile to control emigration, apart 
from a few comparatively small schemes, was the outlook of a 
majority of those in government circles. They took their lead from 
the “Manchester School" of economists: it did not matter where the 
emigrants settled—it was equally good for British trade. According 
to this outlook, it w^aa the world supp^ of raw materials^ and the 
world demand for British goods, that was the important point. In 
Fact, emigration to the U.SAt* was, if anything, to be preferred to 
emigration to the EmpiiCp since it was to the LI.S.A. that the Largest 
part of British investmtents had gone, and further settlement would 
increase America's wealth, and swell British dividends. 
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The Empire was noi regarded as a favourable field for investment, 
because business men had little faith in its Future. There was a 
general opinion that the colonies rnight separate from the mother 
country, following the example of North and South America. By 
some* this dropping-off of colonies, tike ripe fruit, was considered 
e necessary phase of historical development, and considerable dis¬ 
satisfaction and the expressed opinions of political movements in 
Canada and South Africa seemed to support this contention. 

ECONO>flC PROBLEMS OF THE COLONIES 

Discontent in the colonies had been largely due to an economic 
policy which was the reverse of that advocated by the Manchester 
School. It was rcalaed* though only by a small number of people, 
that England's economic policy had been Largely the cause of the loss 
of the American colonics. Nevertheless this prolicy persisted. Trans¬ 
port of goods between the colonies and England, and between the 
colonies and the rest of the world, was still reserved as far as possible 
to British or colonial $hjp$^ This gave rise to irritation on all sides, 
and these monopolistic laws began to be repealed. In 1822. three 
hundred statutes, $on)e dating to the Middle Ages, were swept away. 

Huskissonp Colonial Secretary in the Twenties* while going much 
farther in abolishing the old restrictions, tried to keep the Empire, as 
far as possible, a dosed economic unit. Inter-tmperial trade was to 
be limited to British and Colonial ships, though direct trade w ith the 
Colonies could be carried on by foreign countries. A preference was 
given to British goods by higher duties on foreign imports; the most 
impoitam preference was the lowering of the tariff on Canadian 
wheat, which gave it an enormous advantage in the British market. 

In 1846, the abolition of the Corn Laws in England meant the end 
of this system of imperial preference. Canada was the hardest hit 
Suffering from an intense economic depression, she led the Colonics 
in demanding the right to manage their own affairs. 

The two provinces of Upper and Lower Canada had representative 
assemblies, but the Lieutenant-Governors had all the real power, 
since they were not responsible to these assemblies. This cousUtuUon 
did not work smoothly. U was partly the racialism of the French 
Canadians, and the privileges of the Froteslant Churches, that wetc 
the immediate causes of the rebellion of 1857, which was suppressed 
in Northern Canada only after considerable fighting. 

In South Africa, there was fighting with the Boers* who had 
trekked northwards to escape British rule; but in spite of these 
ominous signs* the British Empire did not break up. Loyalty was 
increased by the gain of economic and political independence. While 
the old links which were supposed to bind the Ernpire together were 
being removed, a new and entighterted interest in the Empire began 
to grow among the English publtc, and this was correspondingly 
strengthened by the rapid increase which took place in imperial trade. 

B B (H.w.) 
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During the days of the imperial preference policy, Canada had 
tripled her export of wheal to England. Though the abolition of the 
Corn Laws meant a disastrous depression, by 1870 she had more iban 
recovered her previous trade^ and was even exporting more than 
twice the amount of her best year. The importance of AusiraJia to 
England liad become apparent by the middle of the century^ by which 
lime she had surpassed all her other rivals in the world a$ a producer 
of WOOL After the middle of the century. South Africa. ioo» was 
enabled to embark upon a period of rapid trade e?cpansiotL 

BRfTAtN, THE COLONIES AND INDIA 

Instead of countering grievances by oppression. Great Britain 
adopted the principle of giving lesponsibility to the Colonies them¬ 
selves. The constitution which was granted to Canada after the 
rebenion of 183^ was an advance towards complete self-govemment. 
This came in IS67 through the British North America Am, by which 
all the provinces were formed into the Dominion of Canada, with its 
own parliament to which the Govemor-General was responsible. 
Already in 1859 Canada had shown her economic independence by 
setting up a protective tariff^ against British as well as againsi foreign 
goods. Some years earlier, the Australian colonies had been given 
similar economic powers- and from 1854 onwards, the states had 
their own self-governing constitutions. 

While such measures of ladcpcadcnce were being granted, the 
links between England and the colonies were strengthened in other 
ways. Enthusiasm for the Empire was aroused by a group of men, 
among them Lord Durham, whoso Report prepared the way for the 
Canadian Constitution of 1840, and Gibbon Wakefield, who devised 
a Government ^heme for settling Australia. Money was granted to 
finance the bringing-out of workers to man the industries which were 
being started in Australia. Land was to be sold ni a fairly high price, 
as a means of keeping the workers in industry for some years before 
they could save enough to start farming. Wakefield thought that a 
balanced colonialecouomy would lead to harmonious development. 
He also did much for New Zealand, which the British Government 
ordered to be annexed in 1839. Settlement went on, too, under the 
auspices of church societies: there were scitkmcnis of German 
Lutherans, Atigltcan High Churchmen, and Scotch Presbyieriaas, 
each with their own community. By 1852, the colony was large 
enough to receive a grant of self-government, though not till i860 
did immigration become rapid. 

Government aid was only a small factor in advancing colonic- 
tion. One of the biggest waves of cmi^ation to Australia was the 
result of the discovery of gold in Victoria in 185U 
India dilfered from most other Sritbb po^essions in that she was 
a country where colonbsation was almost impossible. The English 
officials and soldiers formed a minute percentage of the total popula- 
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tion. Tradf had orlgLnaJly been the sole coneern of British interests 
in India; poHtieal aims came later, India was important both as a 
market and as a source of raw materials. In the twenty years before 
i859i tndia*$ exports had doubled, and her imports from England 
had increased by 100 per cent. Of both exports and impartSp the 
most vaJliable Item was coitoup England depending to a large extent 
on India for supplies of the mw materials, while India was her best 
market for manufactured goods. In the "sixties, India’s trade was 
almost solely with England. 

India was governed through the East India Company, over which 
the British Government's control had been gradually increasing. In 
1831, the Company was no longer allowed to engage tn trade, and 
became almost entirely a governmental agency. As this happened, 
England could more easily pursue the policy of expansion and wes¬ 
ternization which she thought necessary for the safety of her rule. 
Much of this expansion was peaceful. Numerous treaties were made 
with native princes, by which Residents, and sometimes garrisonSt 
were established. Some provinces of Burma were annexed; the Pub- 
jab was SKured after two years; three other states were taken oveTp 
on the claim of the Governor-General that, since the later rulers had 
no children, their lands ^lapsed"' to the British Crown. Oude was 
annexed because of misgovern men L 

The Europeanization and economic development of the country 
was encouraged by the GoveTROrs-Gcneral, ^ndnek introduced a 
scheme of Higher Education, with European, instead of Asiatic, 
sciences and literature as the subjects. Lord Dalhousk began rail¬ 
way building and in addition was able to introduce a telegraph and 
postal system. At the same time steps had been taken towards 
admitting Indians as govemraent officials. 

THE INDIAN MUTOW 

Unrest at the speed of westemizaiion formed a background to the 
growing discontent among the Indian soldiery which was mainly 
caused by questions of pay. Agitators made much of the rumour 
that the fat of pigs and cows was used for greasing the cartridges of 
the ncwly-introduced rifle—for the cow was sacred to the Hindu and 
the pig an abomination to the Mohammedan; the discontent was 
exploited by the disappointed claimants of the "lapsed"' states. The 
situation was particularty dangerous at a time when rumours of 
defeats in the Crimea had lowered British prestige* and when there 
was only one British soldier to every eight sepoys. 

The Mutiny broke out early in 1857, A party of the mutineers 
seized Delhi, where there were only a handful of British troops; these 
were ma-ssacred, together with their wives and children—not, however, 
before the telegraph office had sent out messages for help, in the 
ancient capital of Ekihi an aged descendsnl of the Great Mogul in 
Bahadur Shah was once again set up as the titular emperor^ 
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At Cawnporc, in ihe' ‘lapsed' ’ province of Oude, stil] worse massacres 
were perpetrated. After a heroic defence, the general surrendered to 
save the women and children, but later the whole of the white popula¬ 
tion was shot down. At Lucknow, the capital. Sir Henry Lawrence 
put up a heroic dercticein the Residency for nearly three months, while 
shot and shell were rained upon the building and its enclosure, Law'- 
rence himself was ktUed before a relicvnng force could fight its way 
through; the relief column was in its turn besieged. It was another 
two months before the Residency was finally relieved. 

By this time, Delhi had been re^captured, after months of hard 
fighting, made famous by the heroic leadership of John Nicholson, 
who was moftally wounded during the siege of the city. An catra- 
ordinarily skilful campaign by General Sir Hugh Rose, who on one 
occasion defeated twenty thousand mutineers with one thousand 
five hundr^ men, cleared Central India, and by the middle of 1858, 
order was completely restored. 

The acceptance of British rule by the population as a whole is 
shown by the fact that there was no general rising, and the resulting 
isolation of the mutineers simplified the task of reducing them. Public 
opinion in England roused to a new sense of responsibility for 
India, with the result that the East India Company was brought to an 
end and the Brilish Government took over direct administration. 
The pace of westernization was slowed up, and the succeeding years 
of sound administration did something to clear away the bitter 
memories and racial antagonisms which the Mutiny had aroused. 

BMtTtSH FEAR OF RUSSIAN ENCROACHMENT 
India was secured, but there was always one power which was 
feared by British opinion as a po^ihle rival for dominion there; this 
was Russia, A duel w'ent on between the two countries for the control 
of the States lying between Russian territory and the Indian North- 
West frontier, of which Persia and Afghanistan were the most 
important. To prevent Afghanistan from falling under Ruslan 
influence, a ruler favourable to Britain was instaUed at Kabul, with a 
British force of eight thousand men to support him. He was forced 
to flee, however, and the British force was cut up as it tried to 
march to the nearest ^rrison town some eighty miles away. To 
restore Brilish prestige, a second war had to be fought and an 
eaample made of the hostile Afghans. 

In Europe, fear of Russia's encroachments, and in particular, the 
fear that she would dominate the increasin^y importaat route to 
India, the Eastern Mediterranean (the Suez ^nal w&s to be opened 
in 1669), eventually led to war. The immediate cause of hostility was 
a Russian attempt to gain control over Turkey, by securing a position 
as protector of the Creek Orthodox Church. France also had 
interests in the Eastern Mediterranean, especially in Syria and Egypt, 
and she no more wished to see Russia in control of Constaniiaople— 
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the lacy to tlie Eastern Mediterrancan—than did Britain. She there¬ 
fore joined with England in opposing Russians designs: both coun¬ 
tries declared war after Russia had occupied Turkey's North-eastern 
provinceSp in 1854. 

Having defeated Russia m Turkeyp the two allies decided to con¬ 
tinue the war in the Crimea. Their objective was the capture of 
Sevastopol, Russia's Black Sea naval base. This cost a terrible 
winter c&mpaign. The British troops, especially, were not c<tuippcd 
for such extreme cold; apart from the Josses in fighting, hundreds 
were carried off by cholera. Balaclava, Alma and Inkcrmaa were 
battles where the troops on boih sides showed heroic fighting 
qualities, without much being achieved. The charge of the Light 
Bripde, in which four hundred out of the Brigade's sbt hundred lo!it 
their lives, was glorious but futile. The mortality among the wounded 
was appalling, owing to the inefficiency of the hospital work and 
equipment, and would ha^-o been far heavier but for the devoted 
efforts of Florence Nightingale. Eventually Sevastopol was cap¬ 
tured, and after the death of the grim and inJiexibJe Tsar Nicholas, 
his successor, Alexander H, came to terms. 

England and France now felt themselves to be secure in the 
Mediterranean. Meanwhile, the clash of rival powers on the other 
side of the world was beginning to shatter the stillness of the Far East. 

POWER pouncs ns the fab east 

China and Japan had long followed a policy of excluding European 
infiuences. In doing this, China was in a weaker position than Japua, 
being far less under strong control from the central government. 

England turned greedy cj'CS towards China because of the value 
of the opium trade. Opium had been introduced in the seventeenth 
century, but because of its harmful effects, the government had 
declar^ its use illegal. The main supplies came from India: there 
was 3 large trade by smuggling. It was to the interest of the East 
India Company, who had a monopoly of the trade, that there should 
be a good market for opium In China, but the Chinese government 
tried to stop the smuggling by force. 

In reply, England sent a military expedition. The extraordinary 
weakness of China immediately became apparent. Though she had 
brought the arts of peace during the long ages of her history to an 
enmble pitch of perfection, she had no fighting strength. Without 
difficulty, the British advanced up the Yangtze and China was forced 
to make the Treaty of Nanking (IS42), by which Hong iCong was 
opened to British trade. 

It was the first step towards the complete opening of China. 
England as first-comer had the main advantage. Gradually she gained 
more privileges and secured the opening of more ports. After another 
war between England and China in 18-W+ this process went one stage 
farther, and diplomatic ministers were established at Feking^ 
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Japan had been able lo go much farther than the Chinese m a 
policy of exclusion. As has been told in an earlier part, the openness 
of the Japanese to new influences had. in the sevenicentb century, 
given way to a rigid policy of isolation—^the esclusion of foreigners* 
their commerce and their creeds. The Dutch alone were aUowcd the 
tise of one port for trading purposes, under ccrmln conditio ns and 
after performing humiliating ceremonies, '^e Christian missionary 
eflbrt had been stamped out,^ and the national customs, Buddhist 
and Shintoistp alone remained. This was the work of the Shoguns, 
the real rulers, tn the background, the Emperors maintained the suc¬ 
cession of their immemorial dynasty. Thou^ powerless, they were 
venerated a$ mystical personages, linking their people with Heaven, 

During the two hundred years of peace which followed the closing 
of the country, mod em civilization had begun to develop. The s«^ial 
system remained arisLocralic, being based on privilege and birth, 
but a new class, that of the wealthy capitaUsts. came into existence; 
by the nineteenth century, there was a nationalist party that wished 
for the overthrow of the ruling family and the return of power to the 
Emperor, as the first step towards modernizing the country. The 
demands made by the Western Powers in China indicated what 
^vould happen to Japan if she did not at least improve her defences. 

RUSSIAN AND AMERICAN AGCrtESSION 

In 1853, like a portent from another planet, four warships of the 
United States Navy steamed into Uraga harbour. In command was 
Commodore Perry, with a mandate from his govmimeni to gain, if 
possible, the opening of trade relations. Playing for time, the 
government opened two ports. English, French and Russian ships 
soon appeared, and more ports were opened. In 1865. the British 
Minister entered into relations with the natiorialisi party; with this 
support, it was able to restore power to the Mikado. The next half* 
century carried out the Europeanization of Japan. 

Besides forcing the opening of trade-relations, European expansion 
threatened territorial conquests. China had already felt very directly 
the effect of this European expanstcn, by the loss of her monheru 
provinces to Russia. 

Russian expansion was never the result of pressure of populadDn. 
The already vast territories which she controlled m 1815 were very 
Thinly populated. In Russia, unlike the other countries of Europe, it 
had never been necessary to introduce the law of priiiaogeniture for 
the sake of maintaining the wealth of noble families M^ch portion of 
an estate divided among the sons could often, by more intensive 
methods of cultivation, be made to produce as much as the whole 
estate had previously yielded. If there was any desire for emigration, 
there was a huge area of Siberia, where much of the soil was highly 
fertile, to satisfy iL There had already been voluntary colonizatioo^ 
though settlement was mainly by those who had been banished. 
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The main motive of RiisSian expansioFi was the need of belter 
outlets for trade. By annexing Chinese territory which lay north of 
the Amur River. Count Muraviev, Govemor of Eastern Siberia after 
1S47, carried the Russian Empire lo the China Sea. Here ho 
founded Vladivostok, marking the new outlet of Russia to the 
Pacific. This outlet was made more valuable by tiie extensive trade- 
priviteges gained from China. 

In Central Asia and the East Caucasus, a more spectacular 
struggle went On with the object of securing lands ceded by inde¬ 
pendent princes. The consolidation of this territory was prevented 
by the mountain-tribes of the East Caucasus, one of whose chiefs 
held up the Russian advance for thirty years. When he was overcome 
in IS59, ihc way lay open for Russia to secure almost all the territory 
between the Black Sea and the Caspian, bringing her to the borders of 
Persian 

The conquest of Turkestan was particularly di^cult owing to the 
vast distances and enormous desert areas. Breaking an agreement 
signed with England concerning the neutrality of Turkestan, the 
Russians gradually conquered it, ihe final stroke being the capture, 
in 1368^ of Sanjarkand, the ancient capital of Tamerlane. The moral 
effect of this was such that other resistance was quickly ovoroome. 
Khiva, the worst centre of raids into Russian territory, was captured, 
and soon the advance brought Russia to Afghanistan, which was a 
British sphere of influence. The only other independent state between 
Russian and British territory in this area was Persia — soon to bwome 
so dominated by the Russians that it was practically a vassal state. 

FRANCES SECOND COLONIAL EMPIRE 

The founding of the second French colonial empire had no deep- 
laid material causes it was an accident. France had lost almost her 
entire first Empire. The last of her American territory had gone when 
Napoleon sold the Louisiana territory to the Umted States; there 
remaiued only a few West Indian islands and some trading-stations 
in India. It seemed unlikely that France would ever again be an 
important colonial power. She had little excess population for 
emigrattoiit for the p^santry limited the sbcc of iheir families to pre¬ 
vent too great subdivision of their lands, and the growing industries 
were able to absorb the increasing population of the towns. 

The motive behind the foundation of the new eolonial empire of 
France wa$ Charles X‘s need of prestige to strengthen art already 
tottering throne. For this reason he decided on an expedhion to 
Algiers. Algeria had been a vassal state of the Ottoman ^pire, but 
the decline of Turkey remo.cd all danger of opposition from that 
quarter. Moreover, it was the home of the Barbary Pirates, and a 
constaat menace to the shipping of the Mediterranean. Even the 
bombardment of Algiers that was undertaken by a combified British 
and Dutch fleet in 1816 had failed to check the ravages of its pirates. 
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In spite of the law and order which a French occupatiofi would 
undoubtedly bring, the British Government, jealous of the e^tiension 
of French power, opposed it. Btit Charles X was determined on a 
policy of conquest and glory. An insult to the French consul, follow¬ 
ing on a financial quarreh gave the excuse for intervention, and the 
resulting expedition had no difficulty in capturing the town which for 
three centuries had terrdied the commerce of FtiropOp The news of 
this was scarcely noticed in France during the cxciEement of the 
revolution of 18^, but the new governmeni had to decide what to do 
with this legacy of the old order. To hold it meant still further 
expansion: there would be no security from constant raids on the 
city unless the surrotinding belt of territory was conquered too. 

Thus the second phase of building up this empire was due to the 
same causes as decided the Russian advance towards India—the 
necessity for security against constant raids. The French accordingly 
began a series of wars with neighbouring chiefs^ the Moslem hero 
Abd-cl-Kadcr was conquered only after the greatest difficulty. 

FRENCH COLONIAL SYSTEM 

The French found themselves in possession of new territory, much 
of it highly fertile and particularly suitable for grain and vines. The 
difficulty was to find settlers. Under the Second Republic, some of 
the workers who had risen during the June Days were transported to 
Algeria; but this attempt at scttlemeni was not succ^ful. A number 
of soldiers^ however^ who had fought in the long Algerian wars, 
settled there with government assistance. The shortage was partly 
made up by immigration of Italians to the eastern districts and of 
Spaniards to the western; the newcomers found tittle difficulty in 
adopting French nationality. 

Under LouLs Napoleon^ the colony was divided into departments 
and communesp and came into the same administrative system as 
France. Its local affairs were in the charge of Prefects, while control 
over the Prefects^ and the administration of important depan men ts, 
was vested in the central authority at Paris. The inhabitants were 
given the right of citizenship, and with it the right to elect deputies 
for the French chamber, but only on condition that they accepted 
the French legal code. The Jew^s accepted, but the Moslems refused 
to renounce such customs as polygamy: separatist aims among the 
Moslem population remained. In spite of this, France had con¬ 
siderable success in the policy of treating Algeria as pari of the 
mother country—a policy made more practicable, when modem 
means of communication brought rt closer to France. 

In thus making African tciriioty ag^iin a part of Europe, the 
French, as befitted the most logical nation in the world, carried the 
principle of European expansion to its fuith^t possible condusionp 
and revived the ezvih^tion of Rome on the southeiti shores of the 
Mcditerrarbean. 
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French rule brought many benefits to the native population of 
Algeria, just as English mb in India brought the iRhabitants entirely 
new s^ndards of health and aew opportunities for a favoured few 
in business careers. Although westernization certainly brought ad¬ 
vantages, it tended to thwart the natural development of peoi^es. 

EUROPEAN INFLUENCE ON NATIVE PEOPLES 

The coming of Europeans to America had tragic results for the 
aborigines both in the Northern and Southern continents. In the 
South, such tribes as were brought into close contact with the Spanish 
and survived the early period of colonization-—as did those of Mexico 
—accepted the position of a subordinate race, and have increased 
considerably since then. In North America, the Redskins, being a 
more vigorous and a prouder people, fought bitter wars against the 
constant encroachments of the Europeans, Even when, in the nine¬ 
teenth century, the policy of reservations was adopted the position 
of the Redskins was not much improved. Deprived of their 
activiti^ they tended to become aimless and pauperized, losing their 
attractive cbaract^stics of courage, dignity and hospitality. Idle¬ 
ness and the coming of alcohol introduced them to the white man's 
vices and diseases. In Chnada. the excellent policy of the French 
seuJem, continued by the British, made the condition of the Indians 
there far better. Towards the end of the century, the number of Red¬ 
skins in North America seemed to be increasing. 

In Australia, the aborigines presented less of a problem to Euro¬ 
pean settlers than anywhere else, owing to the smallness of their 
xiumbCTs; pro^bly they d!id not exceed one hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand. and during the era of colonization, this figure was reduced to 
half. The most primitive people in the world except the African 
pygmies, with almost no organization beyond the unit of the family, 
these aborigiaes could offer no concerted resistance to the Europeans, 
apart from occasional murders provoked by the atrocities of the 
newcomers. 

The Maoris of New Zealand were of a different race, with finer 
physique and a higher culture, Eicing passionately devoted to singing 
and poetiy. By the Treaty of Waitangi of 1840, the Maoris were 
guaranteed their possession of the soil, and every acre since acquired 
by settlers was paid for. In spite of this, war broke out between them 
and the settlers, which lasted in a desultory manner for ten years. 
But the tradition of good ^vemment established by Sir George 
Grey, and the efforts of missionaries, did much to improve the posi¬ 
tion of the natives. A large majority accepted Christianity; the con¬ 
stant fighting, with its accompanying cannibalism, besides other 
instilutioRS such as infanticide and slavery, became things of the past 

European influence brought about the abolition of slavery, after 
the Slave Trade had been ended in the years following the British 
government's lead of 1808, whkh made it illegal for British subjects 
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to own slaves. The emancipation of slaves in the British CoLonies in 
1834f and in the colontK of France and Holland in 1848 and 1864, 
did much to redress that greatest of all crimes committed by Euro¬ 
peans on the native inhabitants of the lands which came, for good 
and evil, under their influence. Nevertheless, il still needed four years 
of very bitter fighting in the United Slates before this ancient wrong 
could in some measure be redressed in the New World also. 

CHAPTER 69 

FREEDOM AND PROSPERITV 

After the upheavals of 1E48, “reaction was restored” on the Con¬ 
tinent. But old systems could not remain immune from the influence 
of new principles, and even autocratic governments borrowed con¬ 
stitutional forms. Parliamentary government was established in many 
countries, and had in England one of its most splendid periods. The 
desire for freedom and unity brought about the independence of two 
more nations. Increasing wealth and industrialization prepared the 
way for further change. 

In England, even though prosperity had been rapidly increasing, 
the speed of i nercase became trulyamazing. lnlS65, Gladstone.who 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer, speaking of the excellent relnms 
from taxation, called it an “intoxicating augmentation of wealth and 
power”, though he noted that it was "entirely confined to classes of 
property". Industry was making huge profits, and paid 50 per cent, 
more in taxes than ten years before. Gennany, especially Prussia, 
where development had been slow, now entered on its first gr^t 
phase of industrial expansion. Before long, she was almost rivalling 
England in cotton manufacture; the output of her mines increased 
by 600 per cent.; her towns grew rapidly. This new prosperity was 
accompanied by lower tarilTs. In the Anglo-French agreement of 
i860, England gained a considerable reduction of duties on her 
goods; the process of lowering tariffs In England itself was completed 
by leaving only a few duties for revenue. The Great Exhibition which 
was held in Hyde Park in 18S1 seeined to the minds of many people 
to symbolize the beginning of a new era of plenty and progress. 

POLITICAL AWAK£^aNG OF THE VVORKING-CLASS 

But. although the working-class as a whole was Rowing better oflf, 
they only very slowly received a share of this rapidly increasing wealth, 
and many of them were even worse off than before, la England the 
number of paupers increased for a time during the years after 1856, 
This was partly due to a further introduction of machines. 

The conditions of the worse-off workers, most glaring perhaps in 
Englaiid, but reproduced in France, and beginning to appear in 
Germany, Russia, and the United States, provided a fertile soil for 
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the extrcfncr forms of socLalisni and cominudbm. Internationally, 
under the Leadership of Marx^ the working-class movement began to 
be organized. Mam's writings, especially the Communist Manifesto, 
had a considerable drcubLjon, and workers in different countries 
were becoming conscious of the solidarity of their interests. In 
1864, under the chairmanship of a London Universi^ professor, a 
meeting was held in London which Led to the establishment of the 
[ntemational AsscciatJoa of Working-men. 

But the English working-class movement was far from being 
identified with Marxian Communism. The workers began a new 
development, in organizing themselves into unioits of the same trade 
throughout the country, while farming affiliations of ihe various 
unions in the same localities. Their next step, as in previous years, 
a further extension of the vote. Their leaders were the permanent 
paid officials of the new Trade Union$“WOrkers who had rison to 
form a bureaucracy of the working-class, which, like all bureau¬ 
cracies, bad a conservative tendency. Their allies were the lower 
middle-class, who were also excluded from the right to vote. There 
was, as formerly, a small idealistic section of the Lords ready to sup- 
prt a progressive movement, besides a considerable number of 
intelligent and conscieutious industrialists. As in the days before 
1830, to such people the next slep seemed to be a further measure of 
parliamentary reformt which would give the vole at least to the 
lower middle-class and some of the workers. 

The reform was finally carried in 1867 by the Conservative 
ministry of Disraeli and the Earl of Derby. Its passing was partly 
due to the reappea^nce of mass-meeUpgs and demonstratioas^ 
Although the new Bill had the result of extending the vote to every 
householder^ this was still some way from universal suffrage. 

QUEEN VICTORIA'S LNELUENCE ON NATIONAE LIFE 

One cause of the new stability of England, which enabled tlie next 
step to be peacefully achieved, was the inilucnce of Queep Victoria 
and the Prince Consort. The Crown became a far stronger centre of 
loyalty for all ebsses and sections. Victoria^ whose natural ability 
was only moderate, grew, under the direction of her husband, to have 
a statesmanlike view of English affairs. She influenced policy by 
prau:sting against measures which she disapproved, but she made 
clear the Crown^s position in never thwarting the determined will of 
the Commons. She had all the dignity of a queen, with a strong con¬ 
ception of the duties of her office. But she was simple in her tastes, 
and aristocratic society and interests meant Iktk to her. The ord inary 
people regarded her far more as one of themselves; her religion, her 
careful upbringing of her family, and the compkte absence of 
scandals such as had marred previous reigns, besides the apppently 
personal interest which the Queen never failed to take in their weD- 
bcifig, all helped to win for the Crown new affection and prestige. 
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Lord Palmerston dominated the period in England. Robtist, a 
lover of sport, jaunty and self-confident, he v/as one of the most 
popular statesmen in English history. As Foreign Sccrewry during 
the revolutions of 1830, he had helped to support the throne of 
Louis Philippe and had used ali the Influence of England on the side 
of an indepcnderit Belgium, His vigorous handling of poLcy greatly 
increased British prestige, though he was sometimes too hasty in his 
decisions—as when he recognized the cotp dVfoi of Louis Napoleon 
without consulting the cabinet or the Queen. Dismissed because of 
this, he was called back to become Prime Minister at the age of 
seventy-one.as the one man capable of bringing the Crimean War to a 
speedy conclusion. Palmerston remained in office as Prime Minister, 
with two short intervals, uniil his death, which took place in 1865. 

THE FOUR GREAT CONTI.^'E^^rAL POWERS 

The four Great Powers of the Continent, Russia, France. Austria, 
Prussia, were alt autocracies. They differed from each other, however, 
in important respects. In France the dictatorial power which Louis 
Napoleon had seized by the coup of 1851 was based on the 

bourgeois fear of a social revolution, and the sentimental attachment 
of the peasantry to his name. The old aristocracy went into retire¬ 
ment, which became permanent. Louis Napoleon did not associate 
the bourgeois fuUy ia the government, since the majority of them 
gave him no more than passive support. The only pcKsible form of 
government was ihererore through a civil service directed by the 
Prince President, who became Emperor in 1852. and his personal 
friends. At the same time, he made certain liberal elements a part 
of the new coustitulion. In order to ratify some of his decisions, he 
appealed to plebiscites held under univeisal male suffrage. He formed 
an assembly of two houses, of which the Legislasive Body was elected. 
But its functions were only those of a debating society, and the 
government was able to bring about the return of all but a handful 
of the official candidates. The real power, apart from the Emperor, 
lay with the Council of State, some fifty men who were the cream of 
the civil service. Members of the legislative body were mainly landed 
proprietors or industrialists, representing the more conservative 
clemeat of the middle class who were the pillars of the idgime. 

Napoleon Ill's highly centralized government largely depended on 
the recent invention of the tekgraph. Suspicious movements in the 
provinces could be watched, diseant officials could be more easily 
controlled. He tried to strengthen his alliance with the bourgeoisie 
by giving them government assistance, chiefly through public tilihiy 
companies, founded with government subsidies. Of these the Soci^t^ 
de Credit Foncier was used chiefly by large landowners for develop¬ 
ing their estates, and it also partly financed the rebuilding of Paris, 
The Sockti de Credit Mobilier was slightly more speculative and 
financed railways, mines, and other industries. The government took 
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special cate for the deveEopinent of railways, by means of con- 
cessionary companies^ whose interest it guaranteed. As a result, the 
length of lines in France more than tripled during the first six years 
of Napoleon's rule: even so» they amounted to less than half the 
English mileage covered. 

His schemes of public works were partly due to ttis socialistic 
$yitipathies, for the Emperor had been influenced by Saint-Simon's 
doctrines. Public Worka helped to some extent in making these years 
the height of the Industrial Revolution in France, The fir^t great 
industrial exhibition of the reign, though it took place in the middle 
of the Crimean War, was a complete success. 

The new prospciityquicted working-class discontent and Napoleon 
improved the workers' position by abolishing the old laws against 
association, though his government controlled, while encourapng, 
the growth of Trade Unions. The socialist movement was little heard 
of: its only leader not in exile was Proudhon. But the workers grew 
in their sense of solidarity, though they gradually Learned to exploit 
more peaceful tactics. 

Other sections, too, who were doubtful in their aUegiance began to 
support the new regime. As time went on and it did not appear that 
NapoLeon^s throne would be upset by violence, he began to allow 
more headway to the democratic forces of the country. These re¬ 
asserted themselves increasingly as the bourgeoisie lost their fear of a 
socialist rising. The veiled* somedmes flippant* criticism of some of 
the paperSp under strict government cen$orship, showed this move¬ 
ment in public opinion. Gradually reforms in parliamentary pro¬ 
cedure were decreed: for the Corps Ligislarl/^ certain powers of 
criticism and of flnancial control and of Initiating measures, were 
allow^ed. Parliamentary debates were published. More opposition 
mc.ubers were elected to Parliament. It seemed as though the transi¬ 
tion was gradually being made to a fully constitutional r6ginie^ 

AUTOCRACY IN RUSSIA 

Since the accession of Nicholas i. Russia had been the most auto¬ 
cratic country of all. History had placed supreme power in the hands of 
th? Tsar; and the nobles, while providing a firm support for his rale, 
had Little influence on his governmenL He ruled with the aid of a 
civil service which became more powerful as the century went on. 

Industry in the middle of the century was just beginning; but 
idealism* as much as economic forces, was the spur to the refomis of 
Alexander 11, who succeeded the reacdonary Nicholas In 18S5, He 
had as his supporters idealistic members of ih^ nobility. He sympa¬ 
thized with the soeSaJists, and the dbeontent of the n ew working-class 
was a stimulus to action. 

In 1861, he decreed that the serfs should be freed and given 
guarantees of ownet^hip of their houses and farm-buildiiigs; they had 
the right of working on certain lands, and the possibLliiy of buying 
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more. In practice, most of them had only enough land to keep th^ 
occupied for three days a week; the result was to extend the capitalist 
method of farming with landless labourers, who, owing to their need 
of extra employment, bad to accept vciy low wages. The pcasanu 
tended to fall easily into debt, and thousands were forced to sell their 
holdings; this provided a propcrtyless labour army for suppljnsg 
the growing industries. 

In Austria and Prussia, the autocracies rested on the nobility and 
the upper landed proprietors. The civil service of both these countries 
was also of the utmost imporunce: the higher members continued to 
belong to the aristocracy, who, in Austria in particular, dominated 
the goremmert. There the problem was one of setting up a form of 
government which would represent not the people, but the peoples. 
The constitutions of the years 1848-1849 had disappeared. One 
attempted reform was baulked, like earlier ones, by the refusal of 
Hungary to co-operate. A policy was then originated to hind the 
racial groups of the Empire together by a common loyalty to the 
emperor, the young Francis Joseph. A constitution was made for a 
parliament which representatives from all districts were to attend. 
Had this constitution succeeded, control over the hotch-potch of 
races would have been secured to the civil service—or rather to the 
Cermao-Austrian aristocracy who filled the highest positions in 
that service. But the attempt broke down, again owing to strong 
nationalist opposition—^this lime from Croats and Venetians, as well 
as H imga riant, rU of whom refusod evcs to send representatives. 

JUNKEK INFLUENCE IN PRUSSIA 

In Prussia, the strug^e was between the Liberal, mainly middle- 
class, section of society, and the militaiy aristocratic Jtadeers. The 
second constitution of 1848, decreed by the king, had not set up 
constitutional government: the king was not obliged to choose his 
ministers according to the majority of the chambers, and he kept the 
power of veto. But it seemed as thou^ constitutional government 
would soon be achieved by the Liberals. The parliamentary majority 
of Liberals (aristocrats and middle class) were rudy to go slowly. 

The strug^e became critical when the question of the unity of 
Germany as a whole was involved. The Junkers believed that 
Prussia, backed by a strong army, could defeat outside enemies and 
impose unity from above; the Liberals believed that public opinion 
without the use of force would be enough. The issue was whether or 
not the army should be increased and rc-equipped. The parliament 
voted the money as a provisional measure, hut In the following year, 
supported by an overwhelming electoral majority, it refused to re¬ 
new the credits. The war minister, von Roon, saw that it was neces¬ 
sary to defy the parliament, but was prepared to do this only with the 
s^port of the strongest and ablest of the Junkers, Bismarck, at that 
time ambassador in Paris. 
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The apparent difficulty of proceeding with his cherished plan of 
army reform brought the kJug* WiUbm I, to iho verge of abdication. 
The accession of the LiberaJ-mlnded Crown Prince Frederick would 
have secured the triumph of iho con$tiluiionalist$. But when sum¬ 
moned by his fatherp Frederick refused to read the abdication docu¬ 
ment. ftoon immcdiatdy wired for Bismarck. It was the turning- 
point. Constitutionalism had failed in Prussia; henceforth Germany 
was destined to be united under the leadership of an autocratic 
Prussia, which in turn was dominated by the Junker military class. 

ITALY'S SntUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 

In Italy, during die Thirties and Tonies^ the new forces of Liberal¬ 
ism and nationalism had begun to grow rapidly. This was due largely 
to the coming of the Industrial Revolution and the rise of the middle 
class. After Napoleon's defeat, the old order had once more frozen 
its grip over Italy* The King of Sardinia put the clock back to 1798, 
the date when he was driven away—no one was ever allowed to 
mention anything that had happened between then and his restora¬ 
tion. Bui even he could not blot out the memory of Napoleon’s 
Kingdom of Italy, which ^ve fire to men's longing for unity. 

There was a growing impatience with the divisions that split Italy 
into a number of states, with Austria firinly established in the north 
in Lombardy and Venetia. Austria, with Mettcrnich directing her 
poficy, dominated the peninsula: three of the central states were ruled 
by Habsburgs. 

Up to the 'thirties, the movement for unity was led by army 
officers; it was romaritic and imaginative, an affair of poets, novelists, 
and sccrci socidcs. Of these the Carbonari were the most widespread^ 
mysterious through its ritual and dreaded owing to its assassinations. 
The risings which it supported were fruitless, but the imagination of 
the Italians was sdrred. 

The real period of development came with the appearance of indus¬ 
try in the north, and the improvement of communications. Good 
roads were made iu some of the states; the first railway built in 
1837. Com inerce began to flourish with the reopening of the Mediter¬ 
ranean as a route to the East. In 1835, a British shipping service was 
started from Londori to Alexandria, to connect up with the East 
India Company’s line from Suez to Bombay. The Eastern commerce, 
which [taly had largely lost with the discovery of the route round the 
Cape at the end of the Middle Ages, began to enrich her again. 

A school of ecOFiomic Lhlnkers taught that if economic progress 
continued, national unity would follow. Railways, even if begun 
only inside states, would soon link up the peninsula. They would 
""stitch Italy's boot", as the writer d’Azeglio put it Business interests 
were nation-wide. Already the conferences oi scientists and econo¬ 
mists, and the meetings of agriculttiral societies, were reaching beyond 
Slate boundaries. These views were put forward in newspapers^ m 
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the form of technical articles full of statistics, and in spite of being a 
powerful form of revolutionary propaganda, they tscap^ eensorshtp. 
At the same time, there was more direct propaganda, es^ialiy 
from Mazzini, advocating unity. Although relatively few Italians 
aereed with Mazzini’s republican doctrines and his advoca^ or 
violent measures, his enthusiasm and his organization roused the 
fecLnc of nationalism throughout Italy. . 

In spite of middle-class development, Italy remained predonu- 
nantly ao agricultural country, with a Catholic and cwdulous 
peasantry who were strongly conservative, especially since they had 
Mme into ownership of their land. It was therefore of the utmwt 
importance that some of the nobility should give them a lead. This 
happened when men such as Count Cayour in Sardinia and Baron 
Ricasoli in Tuscany came forward, as did some of the sovereigtis— 
Charles Albert, the King of Sardinia, and—for a short Ume—Pope 
Pius IX The blessing which the Pope gave the movement, though 
later withdrawn, enabled the bulk of the population to follow the 

national leaders with a clear conscience. ^ r ,ojd 

Soi the way was prepared when the French Revolution of 1848 
cave the signal. The refusal of the Milanese to smoke, in order to 
prevent the Austrian government making money out of the tobacco 
duty, led to riots in Milan. The Austrian general thought it best to 
retire to his fortresses, A republic was proclaimed al Rome, uoder 
the leadership of Mazzini and Garibaldi, and another at Venice. 
Now seemed the moment for Charles Albert to lead the Imuans 
against the Austrians and expel them. Idealistic and pious, he was 
indecisive and hesitated too long, allowing the Austrians to be re- 
inforecd. He was defeated, but a year later he made a s«orid altempL 
A second lime defeated, he abdicated in favour of hiS son, wlw, he 
thought, might succeed where he bad failed. The Republics at Rome 

and Venice were crushed. ■ 4 

But this was not the end of the movement for unity. Stimulat^ 
by the Press, by societies and by the new economic forces eonsiantly 
striving to break through the petty state boundaries, it could not be 
smothered much longer. This situation explains how a rcbPvcly few 
strokes of statesmanship by Cavour brought about oauonal unity 
in so short a time and with comparatively little bloodsiied. 


CAVOUR AND GARIBALDI 

Count Camillo Cavour was one of the finest examples of an 
enlightened nineteenth-century aristocrat. He had been an officer m 
the Sardinian army, but found it best to leave it, owing to his 
advanced views. On his inherited estates he adopted the most iip-t^ 
date Ideas of land-development, and soon made them a model He 
was often to be seen inspecting the work, being recognimble from 
afar by his short figure and bespectacled face underneath an enor- 
mous ^un-hat. After Meen years of the life of a coaotry squire, he 
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UNIFICATION OF riALY 


From ibc above map may be seen tbc stagn of Tialian unLFbcaliooH wilh the 
yean in whidi the eompoficm Accepted umon with Sardinia^ whose Kin^ 
Vidor Emmunuel, ws rrjide Kine ot llaly in I3£l by ihe porliaineat. 

came into public uodcc in 184®, when it was bis ini dadvc which led 
to the grandng of a constitution by the King of Sardinia. In 1852^ 
Count Cavour becanie Prime Minister of the new king. Victor Em¬ 
manuel IT. He began to enlarge the Sardinmn army, but be Tealizcd 
that h couM never be strong enough by itself to defeat the power of 
Austria. By bringing Sardinia into the Crimean War on the side of 
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France and England, he gave her a place among the powers at the 
Peace Conference that followed it, and gained for her the diplo¬ 
matic friendship of her two allies. Three years later. Cavonr met 
Napoleon III at Plombieres, a Riviera watering-place, where the 
statesman gained the acquiescence of the roniantic-mbided emperor 
in 3 plot for the deliverance of Italy. It only remained for a quarrel 
to begin between Sardinia and Austria. This soon happened: the 
French army came to Sardinia's aid, and the Austrians were decisively 
defeated in 1859. At this point, Napoleon went back on his agree¬ 
ment, which was to continue the war till Sardinia had possession of 
Venetia as well as Lombardy. This war was unpopular in France, 
and Napoleon withdrew, gaining only Lombardy for Sarduiia. 

Victor Emma nuel had called on all Italians who wbhed to help him 
with their anus in the war of bberation. Revolutions broke out in the 
central provinces of Itnly. But Sardinia would not accept the 
annexation of these territories till public opinion had definitely 
spoken through plebiscites; there were enormous majorities in favour 
of union with Sardinia. 

Garibaldi with his thousand Red Shirts took the next step. Wth 
the secret approval of Cavour and Victor Emmanuel, he set sail for 
Sicily, where, backed by the inhabitants, he seized the fortresses of 
the NHsapolitan king. Crossing to the mainland, he began to march 
on Naples: the king abdicated and the population welcomed Gari¬ 
baldi with wild enthusiasm. He next marched against the Papal 
States, where a strong army, with volunteers from many nations, tvas 
gathering to oppose him. It seemed impossible that Garibaldi's 
handful of troops would have any chance against them. 

CONSrmJTlON.AL GOVERNMENT TRIUMPHS IN ITALY 
Cavour saw that, to save Garibaldi, he would have to intervene. 
Although Napoleon still kept a Fiench garrison in Rome to secure 
for ihg Pope, he made n o objection to Sardinia s co nquest of tbc 
rest of the Papdl territory, Sardinian troops thereupon defeated the 
Papal army, and the remainder of the Papal States, excepting Rome, 
voted by plebiscite for union with Sardinia. Shortly afterwards. 
Garibaldi held a plebiscite in Naples and Sicily, with the same result 
A parliament with deputies from all Victor Emmanuers new pro¬ 
vinces met, and declared him King of Italy in 1861. 

Because Sardinia had been, since 1848, the sole constitutional state 
of Italy.and because Cavour himself was a convinced pa rliamcotariao, 
the new Italy was also constitutional—a triumph in nation-buUding 
for the democratic forces of nineteenth-century Europe, 

One other new country came into existence at this lime—Rumanta. 
At the Peace of Paris which followed the Crimean War, two former 
Turkish provinces. Moldavia and Wallachia, were made independent, 
though separate, ^ebiscites in each, however, elected the same noble 
as prince, and proceeded to make a single constitution. 
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Tn America the same nattonal^ economic and social forces as were 
disturbing Emropc combined to bring about a struggle. In conflict 
with the independent attitude of the Southerners was the nationalism 
of those who bclici'cil in the Uniled States as one great, free nation. 
The industrial and business classes of the North clashed with the 
Southern landowners. The working-classes of the North disliked the 
slave-labour of the South, which, they theughi prevented a better¬ 
ment of their own condidonsv k was a conflict between two civitiza- 
tions.that of the North, democratic and progressive, and of the South, 
slave^ridden, aristocratic, conservative. 

CAUSES OF THE AMERICAN CHTL WAR 
Further, it was a conflict between two ways of life. The ideal of a 
Southern gentleman was to do his duty m ruling his dependents like 
the father of a family, and to practise a way of living whose standards 
and values were strange to the Northern States* It had little in com¬ 
mon with the bustle and commercialism of the American business¬ 
man, or with the primitive life of the pioneer. 

The persistence of this aristocratic, slave-holding civitization was 
almost entirely due to the vast increase in the demand for cotton. 
Cotton-growers had produced 160 million pounds of cotton in 1820; 
by 1860p they were able to sell 230 million. Since there had been 
no improvement in the methods of growing cotton, the cotton 
kingdom had constantly to be taking in new lands; eitpansion in any 
case was necessary, because the wasteful methods of cultivation 
e:chaijsted the soil* 

As was proved later, slavery was not essential for growing cotton, 
nor for the civilization of the South. A leading patriot of the South 
and her ^eatest general, Robert E. Lee—one of the finest characters 
in American history'^—abhorred s la very ^ and had freed the few slaves 
which be had inherited. Yet he thought the freedom of the South to 
choose its own course so essential that he fought for it 
But with most Soutbemers, it had becoirve a point of honour to 
uphold the slave system. From thinking it an inevitable evil, they 
had come to consider it the essential condition of an ideal social 
system—as their leader Calhoun had put it. "the most safe and stable 
basis for free institutions in the world". It w^s necessary and right 
for the cultiva^d section of society to cAist on the labour of others, 
so that th^ might have time to exercise their higher faculties of mind 
and $ouL It was the philosophy of ancient Athens applied to a sec¬ 
tion of nineteenth-century American society. 

In spite of loudly proclaiming these principles, the South felt itself 
on the defensive against the hurnanilarianism that was equally loudly 
prodaimed In the North* In the course of the century, strong opposi¬ 
tion had developed against slavery. The cause of abolition was 
preached especially by Garrison in his paper Uber^for. He ne^er 
spared hi$ ^orts to rouse the churches, societies, organizations of 
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every kind, and people everywhere, lo realize the wickedn(^ of 
slavery. Writers like Harriet Beecher Stowe the authoress of Un^ 
Tom’s Cnhin, the poet Whittier, the philosopher Emerson, aJJ belpea 
to stir the coQscietice of the North. Public opinion became deter¬ 
mined to get rid of the evil which dishonoured the freest country 
in the world. The Republican Party was founded to fight slavery. 

In the face of this movement the South felt almost in a state ot 
siege. The upper-class Southerners became conscious of iheirimefests 
as a community; even the “poor whites*', who had been the j^ople to 
suffer most from the slave system, shared this sentiment. The South 
was developing a national consciousness of its own. 

During the ’fifties, them were continual quarrels between North 
and South on the question of the extension of slavery. Where the 
organization of new states was concerned, the dispute raged as to 
whether they should be free or slave. It was decided, owing to 
Southern influence, that the old method of settling this quesuon, 
whether they lay north or south of a line drawn through the centre 
of the United Slates, should no longer hold good. Instead, it should 
be decided by the inhabitants on the spot. In Kansas, this led to what 
was almost a civil war in miniature between rival factions, 

ABRAHAM IIKCOLN'S EVENTFUL FtlESIBENCY 
Abraham Lincoln came from a poor fanning family in Kentucky. 
He had educated himself, and then gone into local and Slate pokuc^ 
without being particularly successful. After much thinking and 
meditating, he became convinced that the existence of slavery wm 
“ a moral, a social, and a political wrong” for which the whme 
American nation was responsible. He felt it was^ God s will that be 
should rouse the nation to bring about its aboHiioii. He began to 
speak like a prophet ; his eloquence, hb simplicity, his appeal to 
eveiyihing that was best in the people, his obvious and complete 
altruism, made him in four years the best-known figure in the county. 
At the Presidential Election of 1860 the issue of slavery divided the 
country into two opposing camps; the old Democratic party was 
split by rival candidates and Lincoln, the candidate of the Republican 
party, was elected by a large majority. . . ■ 

Immediately South Carolina seceded, and was followed by six 
other Southern states. These formed themselves into the Con¬ 
federate Stales of America, and elected their own ^ident, Stm no 
war broke out. The immediate cause was the question of the Federal 
forts remaining in the govcmmenl’s hands. One of these, Fort 
Sumter, was bombarded and captured. This meant war. 

In spite of the enormous preponderance of the North in 
power and industries, the balance was more even than appearcth 
The personnel of the Slouth was better. Most Southerners were used 
to handling a gun, and both gentry and "poor whites" were always 
cxecUcnt riders. A large number from the upper-class families had 
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been trsiDcd as regtiJar officers, and all were used to the command of 
men. Owing to its aristocratic structure, the people of the South 
easily accepted military organization, and capable leaders were 
chosen. Of these men it was Lee and StonewaU Jackson who most 
of aU made it possible for the South to continue the war so long. 

THE WAR BETV^TEEN THE STATES 

Although the South had practically no industries to balance 
against those of the North, it was never seriously short of munitions, 
partly this was due to the trade which it carried on with Europe, in 
spite of the Northerners" blockade. The Navy was one of the great 
assets of the North. Its blockade became increasingly effective;, and 
it was able to give the most valuable support to the land forces. This 
WM ^i^ially seen when a naval expedition seized the mouth of the 
Mississippi, and worked its way up the river> while a land column 
under General Grant advanced downstream from the North. With 
Grants capture of Vicksburg, the Northerners were in control of the 
whole length of the river: the Southern tenitory was cut in half and 
the Southern forces seriously threatened in the flank. 

Anything short of a defeat, any terms which gave them freedom to 
continue their own form of society, would be a victory for the 
Southerners. I^efeat meant for them the grealcsl of humiliations. 
But the North* fighting not for their way of life hut for a principle, 
could make peace at almost any moment^ and after four years of wati 
there was a strong movement fer peace without victory. The North 
was fighting for freedom for aU in a free country. 

Business interests in Europe almost universally supported the 
South. A free-trade, independent South, supplying their need for 
cotton and taking their goods in exchange, would have suited them 
admirably. Conservatives in Europe also supported the South. They 
saw it as a war between the principle of rule by a hereditary, privi¬ 
leged class, and that of rule by the people as a whole. Reactionaries 
in Europe had long regarded the demoemtic institu tions of America 
with horror, and would have liked to sec the country's power broken 
by a permanent division. On the other hand, ^rticukrly in France, 
where democracy remained one of the greatest Ideals of the age, there 
was a strong sympathy with the North, The workingKrbss* in Eng¬ 
land especially, were at one with the working-class of the North. 

In the face of such sympathies, it was impossible to bring about 
intervention* But the English industrialists ^ned what was next 
best, a decree of neutrality; English shipbuilders fitted out priva¬ 
teers such as the famous Alabama, which did consTdcrablc damage to 
the United States Navy; en^ncering companies helped to keep the 
South supplied with arms. Relations between the United States and 
the British Government became so strained that at oce moment it 
seemed certain that it would lead to war. Two agents of the South 
had been arrested on board the British steamer Trent. Dritlsh 
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Opinion was roused, atid ihe Foreign Secretary wrote a sharp note to 
the United States which would almost certainly have meant war. 
Almost the last act of the Prince Consort was to cause an alteiratioii 
in the wording which allowed a peaceful settlement. 

If the North could keep up the war, it would inevitably win in the 
end. All prospect of a speedy conclusion disappeared after the 
Northern defeat Ln the first bailie of the war. Bull Run, when the 
Confederate General Jackson’s “stone wall” of troops formed an 
unbreakable line against the Northerners. Lee, with magnificent 
strategy, had early invaded the North, but had to retreat again in the 
following year, being forced back by General Meade after the hard- 
fought battle of Gettysburg. This battle and Grant's victory at 
Vicksburg were really the turning-points of the war. To weaken the 
Southerners' morale, Lincoln issued a proclamation that all slaves 
would be declared free in States which did not return to the Union 
before the coming year, This had no effect on the secessionist states, 
so that on January t, 1863, slavery was declared abolished. 

At the end of that year, the war still seemed a long way from being 
over, though Lee’s latest thrust into the North had been repulMd. 
Lincoln showed himself more than ever the soul of the Union, 
especially in such speeches as that which he delivered at Gettysburg. 

“Fourscore and sievea years ago our fathers brought forth on this 
continent a new nation, conceived in Liberty, and dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal. Now wo are engaged in 
a great civil war, testing whether that nation, or any nation so con¬ 
ceived and so dedicated, can long endure. ... It is for us, the living 
., , to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced . .. that this nation 
under God shall have a new birth of freedom; and that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the 

earth.” .... 

In spite of the movement for peace at any pri«, Lincoln was 
triumphantly re-elected to the Presidency, By the spring of 1865, even 
Lee’s generalship and the splendid fortitude of his followers could 
not hide the gaps in the Southern shield. The occupation of the 
Mississippi had cut the Confederate states in two. The remnant was 
shattered by Sherman’s march from Atalanta to Savannah. Believing 
that ‘'War is Hell”, Sherman blasted a trail of brutal destruction 
through Georgia, and enabled Grant to force Lee to surrender. The 
two great generals met at Appomaltoai their chivalry and good will 
arranged terms of surrondcr, which gave promise of generous efforts 
to heal the wounds of civil war. 

Lincoln Spoke of restoring the Union "with malice toward none, 
with charity for all”. But he was not fated to carry out his great 
design. M he sat with his wife at the theatre in ’Washington, watch¬ 
ing Our /tflwrfcmr Cousin, he was shot by a fanalical Southerner, 
With him died all hope of a statesmanlike rebuilding of lie South. 
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THE UNITED STATES AND AMERICA 

Much of what was valuable in the abolition of slavery was lost by 
Lincoln's dc^th. Had he lived, rcconstnjciion might have meant re- 
coDcUiation, for he was big enough to help white and coloured folk 
rebuild the South and capable of con trolling the North. So long as 
Lincoln was alive, the ideals of the old America lived in all their piety 
and simplicity; after his death, selQshness and matetialism came 
quickly to the fore. 

The South was the drst to suBer. It was easy to accuse the beaten 
foe of the asa^inadon of Lincoln, though this was only the act of 
a crazy fanatic. A period of oppression made life intolerable for 
whiles south of the Potomac. Government passed into ihc bands of 
corrupt '“carpet-baggers"' and “'scallywags” (Northern immigrant 
adventurers owning no more than the contents of a carpet bag), 
under whom negroes and half-breeds formed bLack-and-tan legisla¬ 
tures which spent all too Httle money on education or on other 
measures to better the lot of the emancipated slave, but plenty on 
themsch^. In South Carolina, the new coloured rulers ate off gold 
plate and furnished themselves with champagne, gold watches $nd 
elaborate spittoons at the public expense^ Broken by the costs of the 
war and collapse of Confederate bonds, the squires and the farmers 
of the South were prevented by crushing taxation from making what 
economic recovery could be made without slave Labour. 

The poor whites growled sdU more over the excesses of the negroes 
they had despised. It was unfortunate that the President, Andrew 
Johnson, was one of Lheir aarrow-mindcd breed, though opposed to 
their politics—a tailor from the Tennessee moimtains who bad been 
push^ forward in war days, as the instrument of Northern politicians 
wishing to parade themselves as the "poor whites"" fiiends, Johnson 
disliked the Southern squires and had old grudges against them; he 
took pleasure in seeing them suffer. 

So the whites of the Souih took affairs into their own hands. 
Secret societies were formed, of which the most notorious was the 
Kti Kiux Klan. Robed in white sheets and riding by night, they 
seemed to the simple negro to be the ghosts of the armies which had 
died for the Confederacy. Strong-armed ghosts they were* as “bad 
niggers” found. For the most, however, they had only to threaten. 
Especially did they scare the negro from the baliot-box, and so 
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knock 3.way whatever fouii'daiiorts of popular support carpet-ba^ 
rule possessed. Northern Radicals made some attempts to rule the 
South autocradeally and to renew military oocupaUon. but they 
of their effort; when President Hayes took office^ in 1877^ carpet-bag 
rule had been overthrown in every state except South C^ohna and 
Louisiana, where it existed only with the aid of Federal troops. The 
former was really governed by bluff and arUtoctatic General Wade 
Hampton, who carried on his ri^me with voluntary contnbutions^ 
while good South Carolinians ignored the Governor and his “blacks 
and-tans” who stiU occupied the State House. Hayes saw the ridicu¬ 
lous side of this state of affairs, withdrew the Federal troops and 
allowed the Southern whites to take control of their affairs, 

the new south and the new west 
The South in 1377 was no longer the proud rival of the middle- 
class^ commercial Puritan North. Proud stilly she had become 
politically a backwater, inferior in importance to the North, and 
later to the WesL Economic change was represented by the rapid 
industrialisation of these districts. The Southern ^t. Lamer, bad 
v^Titten during the period of reconstruction that Pretty much the 
whole of bfe has been merely not dying'^ Existence was miserable 
enough both for the impoverished squires and the lU-paLid slaves, 
lucky enough to find work, who were now treated with a new loath¬ 
ing and suspicion. There had been plenty of loyalty and friendship 
on the plantation of pre-CivLI-War days; but households now were 
small. The blacks hwd mostly in hovels little better than their old 
cabinSfe and were treated like pariahs by the white ‘*trash"\ who 
would not travel in the same coaches, live in the same stre^, or even 
worship in the same churches as negroes. Political terrorism and an 
exacting interpretation of the federal constitution cnabl^ the whites 
to keep the blacks aw^ay from the polling-booths at elections, Lynch- 
iaWj backward education and racial bitterness remained charEctenstic 
of the South. The abolition of slavery did not solve the oc^o 
problem, but nicrcly brought it to a new phase. One benefit the Civil 
War did bring: after its conclusion there was no more serious talk 
of secession from the Union. 

Nature and the machine made up for whatever slowdown of 
progress there w^as during the Civil War. The mileage of railway-tine 
in the country Increased sixfold between 1865 and 1900, with the 
result that what had been an unknown continent became a conscious 
nation. Railways opened up first the Great Plains and then the Far 
West. Metals which had hitherto travelled from the western states to 
Europe by way of San Francisco and Cape Horn could now be sent 
more quickly by railroad for transhipment from New York, 

The Indians disappeared from the Great Plains of the Middle 
West into the reservations. The land they had onee owned became 
more populous than ever before; the population of the three western 
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of Washington* Oregon and Idaho increased from 280,000 in 
1880 to over two millions in 1910. Improved machinery and methods 
of farming and the development of simmer traffic on the Great 
Lakes, together with immigration and the prolific families reared by 
the pioneer settlers in a rich new Jand, accounted, for most of this. 

EVfMlGRATfOM AND AMERICAN EXPANSION 

Cdwboys drove cattle from Texas to the Plains, where they could 
winter, and from there to the nearest railroad-head* The refrigerator 
enabled them to freight the beasts dead as ^'ell as alive. Hard 
winters and the development of the trusts caused the cow-pnnehef 
to lose his independent status and become the employee of the 
individual capitalist or the combine. 

[n the Middle West* population was chiefly European — British, 
German and Scandinavian. Towards the end of the centuryp Slavs 
and Lithuanians be^n to arrive in the East, and gradually they 
fitted into the population of more westerly states. As the percentage 
figure of these new immigrants rose, those of the British and Irish 
fell, and America of the famine became as unlike the United States 
of 1900 as was the America of Independence days. Meantime, the 
number of immigrants rose, reaching eight hundred thousand in 
1882* The country ceased to be predominantly agrtculturah and the 
majority of the population was to be found in the cities. From 
producing one-fifth of the amount of iron produced by Great 
Britain, as they did at the close of the Civil War, (he United States at 
the end of the century almost equalled the combined totals of Ger¬ 
many and Great Britain, and had become the greatest iron- and steel- 
producing nation of the world* Even the South shared in this era 
of industrial development, Arizona becomiiig the second copper- 
smelting state in the Union. Better fanning methods, especially the 
use of fertilizers, and the brains of white landowners, helped to revive 
the States of the Confederacy. 

Charleston still manages to preserve the graceful mien and the 
classical case of arctdiecture which she acquired in the eighteenth 
century. The new America had little of this spirit. The chance of 
quick riches and the thrustfulness of life,^ in a new country which w^as 
growing too quickly, made public life selfish and corrupt to an extent 
hitherto unknown. City-eouncils, politics and big business worked 
hand in hand Bosses, often more ruthless and less feudal than (he 
slave-Owrters, hAd less in terest than they in the welfare of their wage* 
slaves, Mr. Upton Sinclair's novels have portrayed the type, ns 
those of Mr. Sinclair Lewis have shown us the complacent middle- 
class Babbitt who was to America what Bagehot^s bald-headed man 
on the top of a 'bus was to Victorian England. 

While doUar-chaslog and greed for power facLlituied the AcquisitioTi 
by magnates of large sums of money voted by city^uncUs for the 
development of public health and welfarei labour was slow to 
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organize. Many of the new immigranu had b«n bred f ^ 
deSocrauc than that of Northern ^“^ope, and f^ial conflicts and a 
rampant Lndividnaiism hindered the growth Trade Unions. The 
with which many of the workers rose to wealth Inndered a 
speedy devclopmetii in the status of the working^lass. The w^^ 
of the ’forties had become the small capitalists of the seven¬ 
ties so that the Ubour movement was continually [»wmg through 
Sie ime <^rty stages and there was lit^ chance of devdopmecL 
Some attempt to organize American Labour along the «aft Trade 
UnTon lines of GraaTBritain was made by Terence Powdertywi^ 
hk Kniahts of Labour, but these faded before Sam Gompe^ 
American FedUdon of Ubour. organized on a natioiml basi^ 
Not wishing to be suspected of dangerous radicalism, 
strove to keep his movement away from politics and to confine ^o 
industrial issues. Membership stood at only half a million by 
Art and Literature were in a transitional or undeveloped condition. 

A new phase began in architecture with the shyMrapwr-which rt^ 
first in Chicago, the city of the Great Eahibition of 1893. Washington 
remained the capital and New York the greatest city 
but many felt that Chicago was the real Metropolis of the Umt^ 

New England had passed away; msiead, there was Mark iwmm 
Education developed; well-equipped high schools and univeraiti^ 
were founded, with perhaps a tendency to put more 
bricks and mortar of the buildings than into the flesh and ^f 

the staff. By the ’ao’s, Massachusetts and Connecticut possessed 
what the British caU public and the AroencaM private schools. 

Religion could scarcely flourish side fay 
money though the native Puritanism succeeded m finding the ^rae 
so?t o^ compromise as in sbtteemh-centu^ 

Immigration enormously increased the Catholic 

popuSm, while America’s Mormomsm grew rich and Chnstian 

Science was bora* 

WAR BETV^'EE^ THE U-S^ AND SPAIM 
The nation which had bestridden a continent was likely “^n 
reach beyond it. Towards the end of the cemury, a 
i^nr™ Doctrine with regard to a dispute between Great Britain 

Md Venezuela, crated conditions 

war possible between the United States and « 

Mumal tact saved ihe situauon. It was S^lfion 

year, when Spanish activities in suppressing a 
Loiised popular fecUng throughout Amenca and prompted the 
United States to a war of cheap glory and speedy copqu«L In 
February 1898, the U.S. battleship Jlfoine was Wowti up 
harbour. The act was attributed to Spanish 
to believe this theory, and perhaps the Cubans had a hand in it- 
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War came in April, and was over by July, after a scries of cheap 
and gloriops victories for young democracy against a tyrant who was 
frankly very poor game. Anglo-SaAOO readers are inclined to asso¬ 
ciate Spain with defeat in naval affairs—they forget Lepanto and 
the period of maritime discovery—but few vklories can have b«n 
more overwhelming than Dewey's destruction of rhe Spanish Pacific 
fleet in Manila flay, without the lo^ of a single man, and the defeat 
of the Cuban squadron with the loss of only one life. The Spaniards 
had more troops available than the Americans, but some they could 
not get to Cuba and others they could not get out of the Island, 
where, harried by Theodore Roosevelt, who afterwards became 
President, and his Rough Riders, and handicapped by their own 
incompetent tactics, they lost the remnants of an American Empire. 

AMERICAN BVIPItRlALlSM 

Cuba. Puerto Rico, the Philippines and one of the Lad rone Islands 
were handed over to the United States; a nation which had been 
born as a pioneer for the rights of colonies had acquired dominions 
of her own. Outside the Philippines, there was little difflcully; the 
territories were small and backward. The FilipLiios wanted the 
freedom for which the American had ostensibly been fighting, and 
they submitted to Washinf^on only after an unsuccessful rebellion in 
1S98. Cuba became nominally independent, but was continualty 
under the threat of American battleships and marines; economically, 
too, the power of American business interests was considerable. 

The Empire grew. The Hawaiian Islands were annexed in 1898 
at the request of the American business community, and a share In 
the Samoan tslands was secured the following year. An attempt to 
obtain a first-class naval base in the Caribbean by purchasing the 
Danish West Indies was frustrated. Denmark refused the offer, which 
was increased fivefold during the War of 1914-18 and led to the 
sale of the islands to the United Statje$ in 1917* Meantime, public 
health and edumdon were well cared for by the Americans in thcLr 
new territories; the removal of the yellow-fever menace was an im¬ 
mense service to die islanders. 

In 1901, the assassination of McKinley brought Theodore Roose¬ 
velt lo the Prestdency. Kt was an epic date in the chaplcr of America's 
imperial devclopnient. Roosevelt w^as the greatest figure in the list 
of American Presidents since Lincoln; and he knew more of w^orld- 
poUtics than either Lincoln or Washington. Bluff and genial in 
manner, forceful as a statesman, with his Rough-Rider tradition to 
help him, he hod friends everywhere, and he soon acquired his own 
legend and a great reputation. 

It was of value to Roosevelt that he Inherited, as Secretary of 
Slate, John Hay. who had been Ambassador at St. James's, a man who 
knew Europe and loved England. Rapidly—with Roosevelt thing? 
had a way of moving so—an understanding developed between Great 
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Britain and the United States by ineans of which the former did not 
interfere in American affairs and the latter did not trouUe the British 
Empire. The appointment of James Bryce to Britain's Washington 
embassy showed that both countries were eager to promote good 
feelings and had set the best men to bridge the gtilf. 

At the same time, Roosevelt made it clear that any infringement 
of the Monroe Doctrine would meet with immediate and formidable 
resistance. Stich an inierference in American affairs was suggested by 
a German threat to invade Venezuela, in order to collect debts. The 
lessons of Napoleon Ill’s Mexican adventure in the ’siAtics had sug¬ 
gested that such a bailiff’s expedition might lead to conquest. How¬ 
ever, the Kaiser heeded Roosevelt's threat and had the good sense to 
respect the President for his downright methods, in 1903, within a 
year of the Venezuelan affair, at the request of the Dominican 
Republic American fiscal officers took charge of the Dominican 
customs-houscs in order to save that state from bankruptcy. Wash¬ 
ington’s responsibilities had come inevitably to cover the conUnent{ 
realization of the fact was announced by Roosevelt's declaration 
that, while the United States had no wish to interfere with any 
American state keeping her house in order, they might in other 
circumstances play the rhle of an international police force. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT'S VIGOROUS POLICY 

Vast developments, both in the extent of trade and the scope of 
engineering, had long made it evident that a canal must be driven 
through the narrow isthmus which separated the two Americas. In 
June 1902, Congress gave the President power to acquire a suip 
across Panama from the Colombian Republic. By January of the 
next year, that republic had consented to lease such a strip on a 
hundred-year agreement to the United States, But the dilatory 
methods of the eighteenth century arc the heritage of Latin America. 
Roosevelt did not wish his prize to escape, and without giving any 
official help, allowed American officers and business men to encourage 
a revolt by which, in November 1903, Panama proclajmcd herself 
an independent republic. ThcU.S, fleet kept Colombian troops from 
landing and induced their admiral to sail away; within a fortnight 
the Panamanian Republic had leased the caii^ zone to the United 
States. In 1921, to help reassure their position in post-war ^crica, 
the United States paid twenty-five miUjon dollars from their ample 
Treasury to appease Colombia. 

Roosevelt's activity in foreign affairs was chiefly concerned with 
the promotion of peace outside America. He played a prominent 
part in the Treaty of Portsmouth, which put an end to the Russo- 
Japanese War. At the AlgccLras Conference over Moroccan affairs 
in 1906, he helped to calm a Europe riven alrady into two hostile 
alliances. Assured^ he deserved the Nobel Prize for Peace, and the 
world should probably regret that precedent di^uaded him from 
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Standing again for officn: completion of his tenn in t90? deprived 
mankind of the services of a powerful friend of peace during a 
critical period. The year 1912 found the United States engrossed in 
their own affairs, a pre-occupation from which it took the First 
World War to awaken them. 

CONDinONS IN LATIN AMERICA 

By lfJ65, Latin America had freed itself from Spain and PortugaL 
On the mainland, only the Cnianas remained in foreign handSp The 
close of the Civil War at last enabled the United -States to give 
attention lo Napoleon IITs luckless and ill-considered attempt to 
found a French Empire in Mexico; the French avoided the encounter 
by evacuating Bazaine’s troops^ and so abandoned the country to 
another period o-f haphazard and fluctuating governrrteut. 

This succeeding period was one of establishment of the new states. 
There was a great development of canals and sieamshipH 

lines; some of the railway-tracks, especially in the wilds of Brazil and 
the Andes, surmount amazing natural obstacles and connt among 
the finest feats of engineering in the w^orld. The project of a Pan- 
American railway connecting the continent from end to end has not, 
ho wove r, been fulfilled. 

Latin America is immense. Brazil h larger than the United States, 
and the whole continent is three times their size, fn Ctntral America, 
every state, and in South America all but Bolivia and Paraguay, 
touch the sea; while thb last is watered by the great river whose 
name it bears. There are some curious boundaries—Chile is three 
thousand miles long, but only seventy in width. Many cities on the 
continent stand at a height of little less than ten thousand feet above 
sea-Ieve!. Fantastic beauties of naturo exist—the Amazon, Rio 
Harbour and the strangely beautiful volcanoes above Mexico City* 

There i$ a reverse side to the picture. It is to be found in tie 
disease-ridden, illiterate, undeipaid masses of the people* Too 
fr^ucntly miserable are the rorar, or poor Labourers, in the mines and 
nitrate fields of Chile and the peons or peasants elsewhere. At the 
time of the Conquest. Spanish invaders were accustomed to demand 
labour from the native population. This state of alfairs in many 
parts of the continent has tinged very htUe; often the wages of the 
peon are little more than food and drink. Their families tend to be 
large, and they may be evicted from their holdings, if they are lucky 
enough to have any; the lot of the peon is indeed wretched. In 
Mexico, risings have from time to time been made against a wealthy, 
talented, pleasure-loving upper class, between whom and the peons 
a chasm of social diflerence is fixed* The poorer classes are either 
Indian, mestizo (mixed European and Indian), or, in Brazil, negroid. 
By the end of the nineteenth century, few pure-blooded Indians were 
left in Chile; there were many in Peru, Bolivia and Guatemala, 
where Indians or mestizos predominate* though the white men rule. 
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Eaiiy European seillcrwiu h North Anwnca were fonned sfong the coasdinc 
ei43L[ df the doitod line between the Great Laics and the CuEf of Mexico. With 
the development of the Umlcd States, [erntoriea we$t of the plonar states 
■equired statehood, their dids and boyndaiis being shown on the above map. 
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sftalE^n off tJ^e gf Spain and formed a ftpirblk. in ISS7, whkh 
endured in spiEc of the Eacle of eonnnyity m her ndmlriBLj^tion. She had lost 
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Yet HbcraJisii] and democracy of a kind abound* and every state 
ia Latin America has been a republic since Brazil drove out her 
Emperor in 1389 (though it is not without significance that he Fell 
because he was too progressive for his subjects). Perhaps the climate 
is largely responsible for this state of things. Sultry tropical lowlands 
are varied by an abundance of high plateaux which makes life far 
healthier than it usually is near the equator. Central America is 
never far from the sea, while South America is drained by mighty 
rivers—Amazon, Paraguay, Parana and Plate* Twelve thousand 
feet up in the Bolivian highlands is Titicaca, the highest lake in the 
world. Much of the Aztec and Inca civilization may be ascribed to 
the high plateaux on which these most advanced of Indian peoples 
lived. Their rich and exotic surroundings have more recently found 
expression in some of the most sumptuous of baroque architecture- 

Foreigneis and foreign capital came naturally enough to such a 
land. As North America offered a more equable climate and greater 
faeihties of language to North European peoples, and as a vast 
amount of cheap labour existed in the South, many of the immigrants 
who founded the German colonies in Chile, Brazil and the Argentine 
were people of means, as were the British in the last of these courts 
tries. More riumerotis, if poorer, were the Italians, who numbered 
mo and a half mtlJions by 1911 and settled chiefly in Brazil and the 
Argentine, w ith a tendency to move from the latter to the former. 
Italian workmen and British bosses” and money have developed 
Argentina. Considerable numbers of Spanish immigrants arrived 
throughout the period in South America, and there was St no- 
Japanese immigration to Peru* Brazil and the Central American 
slates. An interesdng sidelight on the possible Mongol ori^n of the 
Incas comes from the willingness with w^hich the Peruvian Indians 
marry the Chinese, though they despise the negroes, 

POUnCAL ORCAMZATTON OF THE l-ATIN STATES 

So far as organization goes, these American states have tended to 
copy Latin Europe. Law is bas^ on Roman models. Inherited through 
Iberian models and through the Code Napoleon* Usually* a period 
of military service is compulsory for all able-bodied young men, but 
for training purposes South America tended during this period to 
look to England on naval matters and to Germany on military 
matters. Most of the states are short of money, and too little has 
been provided for education. Moreover, charity helps the Church 
rather than the schools, though these profit indirectly through the 
educational work of the Church, much in the same way as they did 
in pre-Rcformation England. 

Reforms and material development were the order of the dey. 
In Brazil, the most imt^nant of the sbJlcs, this was retarded some¬ 
what by the chaos which followed the emancipation of the slaves. 
As a result of the consequent disaffection among the capitalist classes. 
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the Emperor Pedro 11 lost theihrotic which he had occupied for nearly 
fifty years, and Brazil the guidance of a shrewd and experienced 
ruler. With time, however, the wealth of the coastal districts de¬ 
veloped, though the interior still remained largely jungle. 


DEVELOPMENT AND DESPITTES 

Mexico and Br^ii arc both United States. The “Americans" of 
the United States itself are “North Americans'' or “gringocs*' to the 
South. In Mexico, the period w'as one of comparative prosperity 
especially during the stern rule of Porfirio Diaz, who, with the 
years l$$0-4, occupied the Presidency from 1876 
to 1911. Discontent grew among Uic peons, who demanded the 
restoration of land which had passed into big estates in the sixteenth 
century. With this came anti-clericalism, for the Church owned much 
bnd, and a growing dislike of foreigners for the same reason. 
Eventually, in 1911, the Madero revolution broke out, which over¬ 
threw Diaz, but which opened up a long period of unrest 

More fortunate was the lot of the Argentine. Immigration on a 
Scale, considerable British moneyed interest and the vast possi- 
bihUes of n fertile land, made Argentine cattle famous and Buenos 
Ayra the first city m Utin America, and second only to Paris in the 
^lin world. At the begiiming of this period, the country along the 
Mraguay River was not so well developed as it had been before. 
The Jesuit missions were expelled in the eighteenth century; the first 
passenger dock at Buenos Ayres was opened only in 1855, and the 
population of a country almost one^third the siass of Europe was no 
more than two million. By the early years of the twentieth century, 
it had reached the eight-million mark. 

Lack of goc^ natural frontiers, and an abundance of sparsely 
populat^ districts, have led to many disputes, the inevitable growing- 
P^ns of the period. On one occasion, these resulted in a war during 
Chile s naval superiority enabled her, in a region where land 
15 desert aud where sea is the highway, to deprive Peru of the nitrate 
deposits of Tarapaca and of ihe Taeua-Arica region, and Bolivia 
01 tlic province of Antofagasta, Until a few years ago Bolivia still 
demanded an outlet to the sea, and Peru the return of what was 
^ a district mainly populated by Peruvians. Bolivia also 
^ame involved in a dispute with Paraguay over the Gran 
Ghaco, an unwholesome jungle which reaches to the Paraguay 
Kiver, another outlet to the sea. The quarrel between Argentina and 
Uruguay over the La Plata estuary and boundary, disputes between 
Guatemala and Honduras, Panama and Costa Rica and Peru, 
l^lumbia and Ecuador were unsettled until the First World War. 
The existence of such dissident factors hejped to develop tendencies 
of disunion provided by nature, which has made Latin America 
mostly long and narrow, and by man, whose railways run cast and 
west to the sea, rather than nortii and south as a connecting-link. 
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CHAPTER 11 

THE EUROPEAN NATIONS 

In tht eightcen-sixUes \hc world was new: titw cotintries were 5 *it led, 
new industries started and new ideas came into fashion. Bui if the 
philosopbers still dreamed of Utopias, they wert beginning to give 
way as leaders of thought and action to a more realist policy. The 
age of rcvolation had hied cynicism and disillusion- Insiead, thi; 
new men, from Socialist leaders to Nicholas 1, Tsar of All the Russks, 
wtio welcomed a Polish delegation with *"No dreams, gendemen^tio 
dreams", all tended to regard violent rather than parliamentary 
measures as decisive in the world of politics. 

Yet England was the model of many. Her parliamenUiry system 
seemed to haii'c solved a horde of problems. Italy copied her» and 
so did Greece and Mc:rico* but new countries were to find it bard to 
graft a plant which had grown before Magna Cana. In France, the 
Second Empire was proving more aulocmtic than liberal; in Russia 
the Duma had Ultle hope after the assassination of the progressive 
Alexander II; in Germany, the country in which the main tIicluc of die 
age is best cxen3p]j:&ed, Bismarck was building a totalitarian state, 

PRUSSIA EXTEhrOS HER INFLUENCE 

Nationalism was at its most intense in Prussia, Its new prophets 
were the Frenchman Gobineau and the Engliishman Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain; but their belief in the superiorfiy of German 
culture Wjis readily absorbed by the German people, whose Emperor 
presented a copy of Chamberlain's Fomdfjtims o/ the Nineteenth 
Century to every officer in the army. So the main theme in political 
history of this period Is the rise of Germany and its challenge to the 
w'orid. The State which was to unify Germany, and which is sup¬ 
posed to represent all that is most efficient iu the German cb a meter, 
is by no means purely German in race. The name of the state itself 
IS taken froin its primitive inhabitants, the Borussians, whose 
blood, with that of Slov races, has gone to form the modem Prussiaii 
and give him a dash of liveliness which is j^rticularly noticeable 
east of the River Vistula, and which b quite untike the typical 
North Gennan phlegm. 

The early found King Wtlliam I and his Chancellor, Bis¬ 

marck, emerging successfully from a constitutional struggle with 
the Prussian Chamber, which had refused to make the mouey 
grants Hft^ssary to the War MiniSEer, Roon, and the Chief of StaS, 
Moltke, in (heir work of reorganizing efSxtiv'ely the Fru.'ismn 
“Army”. Bismarck persuaded the simple, sensible William to govern 
without Parliament and reassured him that tiinetcenTh-ccntury 
Prussia was not seventeenth-century England, and that their fate 
would not be that of Charles I and Strafford. 
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Ifl IM3 came up the extremely complicated problem of Schleswie- 
Holstein. which according to Palmerston, was only understood by 
three men, of whom one, the Prinec Consort, was dead, anotJicr, a 
GejTran professor ^s mad. and the third (himself) had forgotten 
It, TTie Duchies of fehJeswjg and Holstein form the bottle-neck of 
m<s penirtsula which joins DcnniaTk to Germany, Holsttin is chiefly 

^ ™ifr language barrier running through 

Schleswig roughly along the line of the frontier delimited in IS 19. 

i!’® of Denmark and thc^ 

^ ^ ^ been ruled by the same royal house. The tie svas 

to erase when the Danish King 
Ffj^trjct yn should die. as he possessed no male heir and the 
Salic Law held good m Schleswig-Holstein. During the period of 
^hucal impotence through which Prussia passed after the Olmlitz 
^nvenuon and before the accession of William I. the Danes had 

thTri^hfirLondon in 1852,totccogniic 
2 h^v^i Liltieksberg, the heir to their throne. 

Dist Duchies pis agreement was ignored by the Gcrmati 

BtsiiMrp challenged the claims of Prince Christian and 
ha^ed his rival. Prince Frederick of Auguslenberg. 

He asked for Austria’s help; Prussia was not yet ready to act 
without or againsi the leading German state. Austria assented ‘ 

Prussia looked easy enough, for Vienni 

"f England; Palmerston 

might be forthcoming, and so many praises 
had been lavished on the new Danish Princess of Wales that her 
^low-countrymen were li^ ro overHCStimate her poiilical importance, 
which was actuaUy negligible in comparison with that of the Queen 
^ctoria had ^rman connections, and was on occasions quite 
ready to snub the boisterous, popular, oiurbearitig Palmerston. 

AUSTRU AND Pltt/SStA 

t'* and the Duchies were quickly over- 

tf> arf^ Vienna in 1864, Prussia received Schleswig 

Austria Holstein, a small territoiy sandwiched 
^wceo Pi^ian l^nd^ Berlin lawyers found that the claims of 

to Vicnoa, <mly to b^mc again a casie betli. Despite the fact 
IK** T" ihou^t the Austrian troops had done better 

Iwve had litde doubt of the outcome of a stni^c with Austria 
War was iwre^ry, before Prussian hegemony eouJd be secured 
^vcD in North Germany* 

In 1866. unlike 1914, there was no opposition on the part of 
the Great Powers at this critical period of Pmssian faisioD'. Actually 
tne vicrojy of Prussia was not foreseen; the Berlin Covemmein h^’ 
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not only Ausiria but the South GcmiRn suttos-i Saxony and Hanover, 
as enemies* Bismarck’s brtlliant diplomacy had mastered the Euro¬ 
pean stage. Russia was his frietid siuoe the suppression of a Polish 
rising in 1863, Italy stood to gain Venetia by Austria’s defeat, 
and England's bluff had been called over Schleswig-Hobtein. There 
remained France. Bismarck visited the French Emperor at Biarritz, 
flattered him with vague promises of territorial compensation, and 
so misled Napoleon as to his ultimate sinister intciitions that the 
Emperor unwisely said of him, "Ce n'esi pas un homme sirieux . 

REWARDS OF BtSMARCK'S POUCY 

The war of 1866 lasted only seven weeks. Prussia at once oc¬ 
cupied Sazony, in two weeks knocked out the Hanoverian army, 
and within another week decisively defeated the Austrians at Sadowa 
in the Bohemian plain. The victory was due to the superiority of 
Prussian organization and armaments, especially the ncedle-gun, 
and to the military genius of Moltke* Then came the advance on 
Vienna. Threatened by a rbing in Hungary, the Austrians sued 
for peace. Bismarck was wisely merciful, and against the wishes 
of the fire-eaters, refused to annez Sooth (fennany—sooner or 
later, that would come voluntarily into a Prussian Empire. Instead, 
he contented himself with consolidating the north; and Hanover, 
Hesse and Frankfurt-on-the-Main became Prussian, The rest of the 
South grew to admire the unexpected mildness as much as the un¬ 
foreseen tnilitnry skill of the north. _ 

Racked by the stone and disappointed at the ill-success of hi$ 
plans, Napoleon floundered and blundered from one scheme to 
another. He looked for compensation, economic and political, in 
Belgium, in Luxembourg and in Germany. The first irritated 
England with her fears lest the further shore of the narrow seas 
fall under another Power, the latter provided Bismarck with the 
trump he needed to win the South German trick. He did not 
even offer Napoleon vague promises now, but spoke of his policy 
as one of asking for tips. 

North Germany became efficient, centralized, Prussian. Then 
arrived the question of the Hohenzoilern candidature for the 
Spanish throne. The worthless Isabella of Spain had been deposed 
in 1868 and her subjects were looking round for a successor. The 
Spanish throne was refused by the Duke of Genoa. Bbmarck 
succeeded in getting it offered to Prince Leopold of Hohenzollem* 
Sigmaringen, a Catholic relative of the Prussian royal house, by 
whom it was eventually accepted. This was in July 187B, Within a 
month, the French Emperor, reasonably alarmed at the prospect of 
the rule of the same powerful German house across both^ Rhine 
and Pyrenees, protested and persuaded the amiable William of 
Prussia to withdraw support from his kiusman. Unwisely elated 
by his easy success, Napoleon went further, and requested William 
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to give Ills word that the candidature would aevcf be renewed- 
This was excessive, and William informed Benedeai, the French 
annbassador, to that effect. Bismarck received the news when he was 
dining with Mokke and Roon: they altered the ramous Ems tele¬ 
gram, and gave to the Press a message which suggested that the King 
of Prussia had affronted the Ambassador of France, 

War followed before the month was out. The story of French 
inefficiency is toJd later. All the German states participated in the 
victory over the traditional enemy, which was followed by the pro 
clamation of the King of Prussia as Emperor of Germany. The invita- 
liOii was brought by the King of Bavaria, ruler of the most powerful 
South German state, who had been suspected of being for some time 
in receipt of a pension from the Prussian secret service. William 
disliked imperial pomp and consented only unwillingly to accept 
the crown, the ceremony taking place In the same Gallery at Ver¬ 
sailles where Louis XIV had proclaimed his grandson King of Spain. 

BLUNDERS OF NAPOLEON m 

The year 1360 rnarka a tuming-polnt tn the history of the Second 
Empire. Until that time a progressive home policy and a not 
Inglarioijs foreign policy had made cornparatively popubr the 
nephew^ of the Great Napoleon^ whose name and adventurous 
disposition had won France nine years beforen Bui 1860 brought 
the withdrawal from the War of Italian Liberation, Napoleon III 
plea^d his wife and the clergy, but forfeited the goodwill of rhe mass 
of Liberal opinion in France. Memories of the Revolution and of the 
White Terror had naturally embittered French politics to a degree 
unknown in Britain: **Your fathers were at Quiberonr ours at 
Waterloo/" said the radical Jules Favre to a royalist opponent. 

The commercial treaty bringing freer trade with EngLind, in 
1862. wus a mere flash in the pan; a foreign policy increasingly 
adventurous and disastrous combined with growing unrest in France 
to make the Empire unpopular. First came the Mexican affair. 
That country had been in a state of political unrest since the breach 
with Spain, forty years before. In 1863, it was more or less ruled 
by a remarkable Indian, Benito Juarez, whose popularity with 
his people was matched by the hostility of the Church, whose 
vast wealth and power in Mexico he had attempted to curtail. 
Juarez decided that his country could not at once pay the debt owed 
to foreign creditors, mostly to England, France and Spain. Napoleon 
felt that what had been conquered by Spain should be easy game for 
French arms, and determined on miUtaiy intervention, a step which 
the British and Spaniards were unwilling to take. The United States 
were fighdng one another and could therefore be ignored. 

To Napoleon, ideas came loo easily. It has bMo said that "‘His 
mind was as full of schemes as a warren is full of rabbits"'. He 
pictured easy victory, the gratitude of the Church and a way of 
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In 1865 Europe vttis or the thieihold of events which were to mate Fms^ 
ihc leader of the Gemian states. Under Bismarck, Prussia had csomhined with 
Austria to aciie Schlcswig-HoUldn ih lS64, and Eatficd R.us$iafi goodwill by 
helping the latter to a Folbh ridng whkh had occurred in 1361# 
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EUROPE IN IS6S 

puidod by Palmerston, Britain vkwed with m$picioti Ru»f4's aspifaiioci 
m the Balkans and her desire to win CDiisJCaiifij]Oi:i^ rrern the Tnrklsli Empire* 
Napoleon sUII niled in France^ although aFicr a sucec&s in ATraria^ he was eni- 
broUed m an Ill-fated attempl to plaoe a HabsbuTE ^ the mrooe of Meako. 
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approach to friendship with Austria; he offered the crow of an 
Iniperia] Mexico to MaximiJian, brother of the Emperot Francis 
Joseph. His nominee accepted, against the wishes of the Emperor 
and Great Britain. Napoleon had failed to take into account the 
Mexican climate^ ihe patriotic wishes of the inhabitants, and the fact 
that their powers of r^iistance in the nmeteenth century were more 
formidable than they had been in the sixteenths The conquest of the 
country proved difficult Napoleon disliked the absence of so many 
good troops and in 1867 recalled them: before the summer was out, 
Maximilian^ who^ as a stubborn Habsburg, had refused to leave 
with his French guard, was captured by insurgents and shot in a 
cotirtj'ard at Queretaro. 

The shot resounded through France. Catholics, Austrians* 
and fair-minded people throughout Europe felt that MaximiLian^s 
death lay at Napoleon's door. Contempt was heightened by the fact 
(hat the French regiments had left shortly after a notice to quit 
had been served by the United States, whose Civil War had now come 
to an end. Napoleon had always the gambkFs instincL He was 
confronted with the sudden gains of Prussia after her victories 
over Denmark in 1S64 and Austria in 1866. Rad he decided to 
intervene to save the latter, he might have averted his own dis¬ 
aster: "Afler Sadowa* Sedan'^* became a catch-phrase in Fiance. 

FILLNCE’S OVliRH HELMING DEFE.VT 

Europe was surprised at the case and suddenness of the German 
victory—it w'as a German and not only a Prussian Army which 
Napoleon had to face: the revelation of his indiscreet claims for 
compensation in the Rhineland and South Germany had seen to 
that, just us the publication in 77ic (Bismarck gave a special 
correspondent the draft) of his designs on Belgium prevented 
any chance of British intervention on the French side* In mobiliza- 
lion, tbc French system showed the defects of its organization^ 
commanders could not find their untts^ soldiers crossed to Algiers 
to join thetr regiments for a war fought in France, and the French 
were so conlident of victory that they were insufficicnlly supplied 
with maps of their own country, w^bkh speedily became the theatre 
of war. 

Mad for man, the French "^poilu"^^ was as good as the German, 
but his officers, equipment and organization were inferior. By the 
beginuing of September 1870, the Germans had routed one big 
French anny at Gravelotte, shut it up in Meiz^ the fortress-capital 
of Lorraine, and captured another led by the Emperor in person at 
Sedan. There followed a series of gallant but mostly unsucc^ful 
attempts by the French to recover from a knock-out blow in the 
first round. Paris suTrendcred, and an armistice was signed on 
Januajy^ 28ih, 1871; ten days ©artier, the German Empire had been 
proclaimed at Versaillca. 
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With enemy forces enearaped otitsidc Paris, the French had to 
face the civil outbreak known as the Comraufic^ an abortive Socialist 
rising in PariSp during which large sections of the capiiEil were 
destroyed. Railway^ t^ilitated the rapid mobiUzotion of soldiers 
from country regiments. Town and country have never been 
over-fond of one anoiher In France, and the power of the mob was 
compJeiely broken in the fierce and bloody suppression of the 
movement, as it never had been during the Great Revolution* 

I'RANCE'S THIRD REPUBLIC 

There remained the Republic. At first, it was adopted only as a 
temporary nicasunCp and plenty of monarchist senLiment remained 
in the country. There were three claimants to the throne—the 
Legitimist Comtc do Chambord, grandson of Charles X: the 
Orleanist Comte de Paris, grandson of Louis Philippe, and the 
House of BonaparlCi *''There is only one throne, and ihrcc people 
cannot sit on it at the same time/* said Thiers. Public opinion, 
for tack of anything better, veered towards a republic, and the 
Comte dc Chambordt who had the best claim, refused to change the 
white flag of the Bourbons for the tricolor which had waved beside 
the guilloiine of Louis XV1+ It had also waved at Austerlitz; even 
MocMahon had to confess that If it were supplanted by the lilies, 
the “chassepdis would go off of themselves". So, m January, 1875, 
a majonty of one vote In the Ajssembly precariously established tbe 
Third Republic in FrancOK The RoyalUt MacMahon was its first 
head, Chambord sank into Insignificance outside Vienna ; the exiled 
Comte dc Paris lavished half-crowns on the yokels of Buckingham- 
shire; the Prince Imperial fell fighting for the British Bag against 
black men. With its constitution resembling that of Great Britain— 
a place was left for a king^ who would have been popular if obtainable 
^-thc Republic set out to restore the fortunes of France. 

By the end of I860, Laly, south of the Alps, with the exception 
of Venetia and Rome, had become a kingdom under Victor Em- 
manuel of Sardinia and Piedmont. It was a humane Liberation 
and unaccompanied Immediately by such serious consequences to 
Europe as rollowed the unification of Germany; the Italians, whilst 
freeing their compatriots, did not annex forei^ers* 

Cavour, the greatest architect of Italian unity, died in the follow¬ 
ing year. He was survived by the King and the soldier Garibaldi. 
The latter^s part in the final act of unification wtis inglorious: he 
comimndcd a brigade of skirmishers in the Tyrol against the 
Austrians during the Seven Weeks’^ War, but it was Moltke's 
victories which added Venetia to Italy. Meantime, GaribaldPs 
ill-timed and unsuDcessful free-lance atieiripts to capture Rome 
might have provoked war with France had they not been spe^y 
failures: he was wounded and captured at Aspromonte by Italian 
Hoops when on such a mission in 1862, and defeated by the French 
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gairlson of Rome at Montana, some dozen miles from that city in 
1S57. Again, however. German victories helped the Italian couse, 
fo r the advance on Paris of the victorious invaders caused Napoleon 
Til to need in France all available French troops. So the “chasse- 
p6ts"" were recalled and the Holy City became the capital of the 
Kingdom of Italy. An overwhelming majority by plebiscite showed 
the popularity of the annexation: it was distinctly unpopular with 
the Pope, who looked on the Italian army 0 $ successful bandits, 
refused to rcco^izc the new kingdomp and continued to remain 
on bad terms with the reigning House of Savoy until 1929. 

PROBLEMS FACED BY ITALY 

Liberation did not prove to be the end of domestic evUs^ Oi had 
been hoped - the first period in the history of the New Italy was 
diappointing to many. For more than a thousand years, the 
country had been divided, and its peoples were in very different 
stages of civiliaation: ignorance, ili-heaUh and corruption increased 
as one went southwards. Good Italians were not so easy to make 
as Italy* The parllamentaiy governmeni^ carefully developed ia 
England over many centuries, was scarcely likely to make a ready¬ 
made fit for a new Italy which had known nothing of the kind. That 
same prevalence of bribery which existed in the early days of the party 
system in this country was only too frequent at the similar stage of 
Italian development* This political immorality was all the more 
dangerous because the powerful ecclesiastical authorities, hostile as 
they were to the state, did Utile to chock iL 

The people of Italy were ifi-mformed about what w^as going on. 
Most of them were illiterate, and they were handicapped by a long 
period of rnbgovemment from any real sense of values or capacity 
for organLzation along genuine democratic lines. The Government 
became unpopular when it tried to raise by laxalicn the sums 
necessary to provide reasonable standards of public health and 
education. National defence was also an expensive item in a country 
which had smaU industrial resources and no colonics* Yet it had to 
be adequately maintained. for Austria still ruled, in the Trentino 
and Trieste, territories predominantly Italinn in and France 
was increasingly reprd^ as a treacherous friend who had blcN^ked 
the just way of Italian expansion in North Africa and the Levant. 

RUSSIAN INFLUENCE IN THE BALKANS 

Behind her interest in the health of moribund Turkey and in 
the development of the vigorous young Balkan nations, Great 
Britain concealed a db trust of Russia which dated from the eighteenth 
century, when the empire of the Tsars reached the Black Sea* The 
younger Pitt was the first important Bridsh statesman to feel that a 
Russian oceupation of Constantinople menaced British interests 
in the Levant and in India. 
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This fear had not decrcatscd wUh the outbreak of revolts among 
the subject-peoples of the Ottoman Empire, early in the nineteenth 
century* Many of the rebels were Slavs in race, and more still were 
akin to the Russians in their Orthodox religion. The fad that, when 
the Serbs and Btiigarians had established their independence, they 
might dislike their Russian cousins does not seem to have of^en 
entered the heads of British politicians; Russia already counted 
millions of non-Russian people in her population, and Falmerstofi 
ajid Disraeli were of the opinion that, when the time came, the Tsar 
would pay little heed to the wishes of the smaller Slav nations if they 
showed themselves unwilling to support his imperial policy. 

Foiled in their advance southwards by the Crimean War, the 
rulers of Russia carried through a vast and encouraging reform by 
the emancipation of the serfs hi 1S6L Thirty-five miUion of these 
people were freed, and the reform was Largely the work of the Tsar 
Alexander II himself. Thereseemed a chance that the vast awakening 
conscience of the people of Russia, a Land in which primitive com¬ 
munism had never altogether died, might inspire an enlightened 
monarchy to make a happy country. Emancipation was followed by 
liberal grants of land, by judicial and educational reforms, and 
by grants of local self-government. Unfortunately, the lack of an 
educated middle class, of an efficient civil service or body of lawyers, 
and of enough roads and railways, combined to hinder the efficient 
working of reforms which were inevitably hampered by the txaditions 
of the Russians and the low state of civiLization of the masses. 

Meantime^ the Little Father legend revived and the peasants 
became more ready to back the Tsar in his crusades against the 
Turks on behalf of their fcIlow-Slavs and co-religiomsts. A vigorous 
and popular foreign policy became increasingly advantageous and 
necessary in a country where wide-spread famines were frequent, 
epidemics prevalent and attempts made to achieve reform a failure. 

IVfTNORmES WITHLN THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE 

In the neighbouring empire of Austria, too, changes had been 
taking place. The revolutions of 184£ had apporenlly failed, and 
Hungary was, for a lime reduced to the level of an Austrian province. 
A new development, howevcri occurred after the defeats of the 
Italian Campaign of 1859, and was carried farther in 1867 after the 
defeat of Sadowa, Hungary had been united by the mcxlerate 
and corutitutlonalbt Deak, who wished, net for separation from the 
Govern men t of Vienna, but for federation and equal rights with 
Austria* This was effected by the A^^sgIe^ch or Compromise which 
made Hungary self-goveming, so far as internal matters were 
concerned, and a partner with Austria In the ministries of war, 
finance and foreign affaira. "Take care of your barMrians; we will 
take care of ours,” said the Austrian Foreign Minister to a Hun¬ 
garian colleague. There lay the snag. If the Dual Monarchy had 
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broadened its basis by ad mining Croats, Rumanians and Czechs on 
equal terms, it might have endured, bui the Hungarians proved 
harsher masters than the Austrians had been. In the meantime 
their ijitcrcsi in the Balkans and Austria's elimination from 
Germany brought the Eastern Question increasingly to the fore. 

DECAY OF THE OTTOMAh! EMPIRE 

Russia coveted Constantinople; Austria, Salonika. Prussia was 
the friend of Russia, for both had a common interest in suppressing 
Polish nationalism, and after IS70, the new Prussia-Gcrmany was on 
increasingly good terms with Austria. Great Britain and France 
were averse to either Russia or Austria gobbling the Balkans. 
Their sympathies lay vviih the subject Christian races, but, as has 
already been said, they were afrifiid lest independence of the Slava 
should become a Tsarist catspaw. Politically, therefore, they stood— 
intermittently—for the preservation of the Ottoman Empina. 

in 1361, the year of the emancipation of the Russian serfs, the 
union of the principal] ties of Moldavia and Wallachia was proclaimed, 
with a native Rumanian noble. Colonel Aleiiander Couza, ns prince. 
This appenrimcc of Rumania as a new state on the map of Europe 
was important for a variety of reasons. It placed a buffer between 
Russia and Turkey in Europe; it marked the independence of a state 
with miUions of kinsmen still under Austrian rule—a new threat, 
therefore, to the Balkan aspirations of that Power—and it witrvessed 
the resurgence of a Latin island in the Slav sea, a poientiaJ ally for 
France—Bucarest admires Paris. 

The course of history was to bring yet another powerful political 
interest to the Balkans, For Prince Couza reformed so quickly— 
his abolition of monasteries and feudal dues may have seemed 
archaic to anyone with a western education, but it was modernist in 
Rumania—that his subjects deposed him in 1366. The not loo- 
attractive crown was declined by a Belgian prince, hut was accepted 
by Prince Carol of Hohcnzollem. Bismarck favoured the chance 
of increasing German influeacc in the Balkans and overcame the 
doubts of Ring William, who vi^as as dubious about the scheme as 
the honest, stupid Francis Joseph bad been over his brother’s 
Mexican adventure. Under Carol and his talented wife, Rumania 
prospered: the Court party was mostly pro-Cerman, and the 
democrats pro-Fneneh, 

It was lime for Russia to strengthen her hold. In 1067, under the 
guise of a scientific meeting, a Plan-Slav congress was held at Moscow. 
Young Slavs went in numbers to Russian universities: the Tsai 
appointed Pan-Slav consuls throughout the Peninsuk, and this 
policy began to breed more secret societies than ever. An outbreak 
might have come sooner but for the untimely murder in IB6B of 
Michael of Serbia, an able prince who seemed on the verge of bringing 
a Balkan League into war with the Turks. Rebellion smouldered. 
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It broke out eight years later in Bosnia and Herzegovina, provinces 
largely Moslem m religion, but Serb In race and full of economic 
grievnnecs. The Turks ruined their cau^e by murdering the French 
and German consuls at Salonika, and by carrying out that massacre 
of the Bulgarians which led Gladstone to demand their expulsion 
from Europe^ “bag and baggage'', Serbia, Montenegro, REiinania 
and Russia went to war with Turkey, whose armies—save for the 
gallant defence of Plevna—put up little resistance, lost Kars in Asia 
and everything but Constantinople in Europe. 

The Turkish Empire west of the Straits was saved by the arrival 
of the British fleet in the Bosporus* Even then, by the Treaty of 
San Stefano of lS77p Russia secured for the new Principality of 
Bulgaria not only the purely Bulgarian lands but also Thrace and 
MactdoTiia, Britatn was still haunted by the “caispaw"" spectre, 
and she had with her Austria, who saw in this Treaty the end of her 
Balkan imbitions. Bismarck could do no more than play the 
“honest broker” with two such Powers hostile to Russia. A new 
Treaty, signed at Berlin on Hth July* IS7S, restricted Bulgaria to a 
narrow strip between the Danube and the Balkan Mountains, and 
saved Thrace and Macedonia for Turkey, who owed a debt of 
gratitude to Britain and Germany, The next phase of the Eastern 
Question showed the rivalry of these two Powers and the rivalry 
of Austria and Russia for the friendship of the Balkan States which 
were a long way from attaining political maturity, 

THE POLITICAL SCENE IN BRITAIN 

In Great Britain, the years between 1865 and 1878 were alivie with 
great names. The peri^ opens with the death of Palmerston, the 
last of the Whigs, who had dominated British political life for over 
thirty years* The rival giant figures of Disraeli and Gladstone were 
evidence that persona lilies still existed in politics. Prominent, too, 
were the events of these thirteen years; Palmerston^s death was 
followed by the very modest Reform Bill which the Lord Derby 
of the time called a “leap in the dark”* and the period closed with 
the Treaty of Berlin 

The great leaders of the two major English political parties were 
anoinalotis. The Conservatives, the party of country squires and 
established clergy, were led by the adventurous exotic Jew, DisraelL 
Gladstone, a Hi^ Churchman with an Eton'Cum-Oxford education, 
made himself famous as leader of the Liberal noneoiiformist m iddle 
classes. As usual, the Conservative Party had the more ambitious 
foreign policy. Disraeli bought the Sue^ Canial shares from the bank« 
rupt Khedive of Egypt. He had the Queen proclaimed Empress of 
India* He got Cyprus withouL firing a shot, and was hailed by 
Bismarck as the “man" of the Berlin Conference. Gladstone's 
Second Ministry closed in 1885 discredited by the death of General 
Charles Gordon at Khartoum in the JanuaD' of that 
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In domcsUc reforms both parties had a wonhy record. Between 
IS74 and 1880, the Conservatives, inspired by the progressive Toryism 
of DisraeLi, passed a Fiiblic Health Act, an Anisans" Dwelling Act 
and the measure which introduced the PlimsoSl Line. Before this, 
in 1867, the Second Reform Bill, a Conservative measure, had 
extended the middle-cbss limits of the First Reform Bill and given 
the vote to the artisans. It is curiotis that the Conserv'ativcs cn- 
francldsed a class which has often voted Largely against them, 
while it was left to the Liberals to cnfranchisep by the Third Reform 
Bill of 1884, the ogricuUural labourer, who has helped to keep rural 
England Solidly Tory* The reforms of Gbdsione"& Ministry of 
1868-74 were many and important. Education was made com- 
piikory, trade unions were legalized; secret voting was established, 
religious tests for Members of Parliament were abolished. Meantime, 
Cardwell reorganized the Army. He abolished the sale of com¬ 
missions^ divided the country into tcrritorbl districts for military 
purposes, and introduced the short-$ervice sysiem which had con¬ 
tributed to Prussia's easy viccory over Austria in ihe war of 1866, 
since it provided adequate and systematic training for far more 
men than bad been possible under the old system* 

THE IRISH QUESTION 

The Second Gladstone Ministry was too much hampered by its 
unhappy foreign policy and the Irish Question to be able to accomplish 
much in the way of domestic reform, except the Reform Bill of 
1867. Gbdstont himself ivas ahead of his own party in realiiring that 
a major operation. Home Rule, would alone solve the Irish Question. 
But, like many other Englishmen, he failed to see that no amount 
of material betterment would make up for the refusal to grant that 
degree of independence which alone would satisfy the spiritual 
side of Irish nationalism. Land Purchase Acts were but sops to 
the Irish, who looked on the bnd as thcir own and most of the 
landowners as robbers. 

The Dissolution of the Monasteries was forgotten so soon in 
England because the monks had no children; the Irish ^re proliftc, 
and the tradition of hatred handed down to the children. 
The reply lo the execution of the Manchester Martyrs came in the 
shooting of Lord Frederick Cavendish in the Phoenix Park. The 
Protestant Church was disestablished and seboob lefoimed* but the 
Irish of all denominations opposed Gladstone's scheme to found an 
undenominational university^ and a Connaught peasant supposed 
that ""the Famine and the National Schools took the heart out of 
the people*'* it w^as not efbeient government hut self-government 
that the Irish wanted. British politicians have rarely realized thbt 
and have in their own generation made conecssjons which would 
have sniisried the past but not the present, and the future asks for 
more. Piit realized that Catholic Emancipnlion might have made the 
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Union acceptable; Gladstone migbi have satisfied the Irish with his 
Home Rule Bill, which left itiilitaTy, naval and excise control in 
English hands. When the O'Shea divorce esase wrecked the career 
of Parnell* Ineland was left without a Constructive statesman who 
ootnbined ability and populariiy to a degree helpful to a solution of 
the Irish quest ton. 

SCANDINAVIA AND SPAIN 

The majority of smaller nations in Europe were happy in that 
they had littJe history. The most important of those not already 
considered* Sweden and Spatn* followed very different courses. 
In Sweden* the period marks a passive foreign* but a progressive 
home policy. With little desire or means to rebuild their empire* 
the Swedes succeeded in making their country one of the happiest in 
Europe. The population* for long too scanty for so extensive a 
territory, reached four millions. Marshes were dntined and forosu 
felled to bring more land inio cultivation. The surplus population 
migrated to the scanty Swedish towns* which increased in sbe* 
trade and mdnstry. Tlicse careful Scandinavians did not allow 
urban din-rashes to develop. Edm^tioU:k public health and decent 
housing conditions were many years in advance of England. Non- 
con for naiiy and lem pc lunce-leagues helped to give the counlty a 
sound, unambitious middle-class outlook. 

Spain was different. No longer had the Bourbon dynasty French 
cousins to foliow.^ The people were poor* undcvelopedi and dis¬ 
contented. Provincial differeuccs were accentuated by a geography 
which divided the country and a varied TCgiotial history which 
made unificauon difficult* The Spanish crown was bandit about 
Europe and made the excuse of a war between France and Prussia. 
With a feeble Cdrtes and a dissolute Queen, Spain could take 
little pride escept in her score of dau^ter American nations and the 
national spirit of self-confidence which has always been her most 
obvious charaelcmlic and her principal cause for hope. 

CHAPTER 72 
THE FAR EAST 

The rise of Japan and the decline of China were largely dictated hy 
the enormous growth and proximity of the European Powers and 
the United States* due to the Industrial Revolution and the speeding- 
up of transport. In a quick-thinking age* China and Japan had to 
jump from reudalism to the twentieth century. Among much which 
spells difference and failure* perhaps the most surprising feature is 
the device to which both have succeeded. 

In 1365* the twenty-two dynasties of China were moving towards 
their close. The country was as loleraut and as unmiliiary as ever^ 
though the recent Taiping Rebellion and the inauguration of a 
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roreign mspcction of customs wrote unfavaurable tidings on the 
waD. The Chinese turned to Russia. By the Treaty of Aigun, the left 
bank of the Amur was ceded by the former country to die biter; 
Mu^a^^cw, who signed the treaty, was made Count Amursky, 
founded a mtlitary port called Biagovestchensk or "Good-liclinES’\ 
and the Pacific port of Vladivostok or “Dominion of the East”. 

Meantime, French control had been established over Annanip 
Cambodia and Cochin-China* and in 1SS6^ the British completed the 
conquest of Bunna; China had even to allow her nominal observance 
of sovereignty over the last of these regions to lapse in 1S^5. In the 
year, too, all the Malay states except Johore were federated; 
this last was already under the protection of Great BrUain. 

REACTION IN CHINA: PaOGRESS IN JAP.4N 

China had to contend with rebenions in her north-easterly pro¬ 
vinces, Threatened mthin and without her empire, she adopted a 
more tractable attitude towards the hitherto despbed Western 
Powers. The dominant figure was the Empress Dowager Yehonala^ 
more popularly known as the Old Buddha, She had the same force- 
fulness and wUl to live as Queen ElL^beth and Catherine the Great. 
Even after her son's death in 1^75, she continued to be the most 
powerful political factor in China, though her nephew assumed the 
reins of government in Yehonala look the name Tzu Hsi 
(Motherly and Auspicious): its interpretation was reactionary and 
anti-foreign^ until the ignominious failure of the Boxer Rebellion 
persuaded the Empress Dowager that the old system was dead. 

Had Tzu Hsi put herself at the head of the party of refonn, the 
history^ of Modem China might well have been happier. A Foreign 
Office was estabUshed, bui its value was summed up by the British 
Minister at Peking, who said that its decisions were as diflicull to 
get as ^ water from a well with a bottomless bucket”. Elsewhere, the 
old corruption and inefficiency flourished: in the civil service examina¬ 
tions of 1S89 at Foo-chow, nine candidates were over eighty and 
tw^o over ninety' years of age, A disagreeable development was the 
beginning of attacks oit Christian mLssionaries* which were often 
tolerated by local officials and welcomed by the anti-foreign mob 
because converts and their clergy were inclined to criticize the less 
ChriscLin ways of Chinese life. In 1870 came a rising in Tientsin, 
during which not only the cathedral but the French consulate w-as 
destroyed and many French nationals killed: France might well have 
taken military action but for the outbreak of war with Germany. 

French and American shelling of Shimonoseki and the more 
disastrous British bombardment of Kagoshima broke down die self- 
imposed isolation which had separated Japan from the outside world 
for two centuries. The nation which had retired into obscurity at the 
time when the British Empire was being founded proceeded to set its 
house in Western order with thoroughness and rapidity* 
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Two deaths helped the tneLamorphosis. In IS66 died the Shogun, 
and in the foMowing year, the Emperor, The latter was succeeded by 
the young Mutsuhito, a person of first-class ability who departed 
from the traditional anti-foreign policy of Japanese emperors and 
became the champion of reform. He was helped by the pow^irfu! 
daifftyo^ or Lord, of Tosa, by a band of other liberal nobles, and by 
the patriotic unselfishness of the new Shogun, who handed over his 
power to the Emperor. The period of dual control had ended, though 
civil war lasted for two years before the diebatds finally surrendered \ 
the period of Mciji* or “enUshtened government'", had begun, 

JAPAN ABANDONS FEUDAI.ISM 

In ISfiSf Britishk French and Dutch ministers arrived at Tokyo 
(the new name for Yedo, formerly the capital of the Shoguns), 
E'orctgners were no longer to be described as "foul beasts^* or **red- 
haired barbarians”, epithets previously applied to them even in 
Imperial Edicts, Feudalism wgs abolished; indeed* out of loyalty, 
the Japanese nobles voluntarily abandoned their feudal rights and 
settled down to enjoy a pension amounting to one-tenth of their 
former wealth. A uniform national law and currency were intro^ 
duccd. Foreign ex peris were brought to Japan, and in general* ihey 
served the country's interests well. French instructors trained the 
new army and British the navy-^boih considerably Increased by the 
inU'oducuon of conscription, firStain, toOi became the model for 
telegraph and railway services, while Americans trained the Japanese 
farmer and teacher, and Germans the Japanese doctor^ Permission, 
too, was given to Japanese to visit foreign countries for purposes of 
study, and to take their wives with them. After the Franco-Frussian 
war, the Japanese were not slow to change their French for German 
military ins^uclors. There uias one sad side* Many of the samurai 
lost, in unwise investments or business ventures, what little material 
wealth remained to them and became servants, or even burglars. 

In several ways, Ja^n grew, as Britain grown, from the 
common-sense: adaptability and courage of her people. To this was 
added the essential Japanese sense of self-shame, a feeling which 
spurred on every citizen to remove the slur of inferiority from the 
country. Toleration grew, and foreign missionailes went un¬ 
molested. The years 1376 and 1877 provided examples of the 
startling progress made by the reformers. In the former year, an 
attack by Koreans on a Japanese ship was countered by a peaceful 
demonstration, instead of by the acti^ir use of anned strcngtlw 
Consequently the schoolboys and samurai of Satsuma organized a 
revolt which led to a brief civil war, ending with the defeat of the 
rebels, the suicide of their leader and the very lenient treatment of 
the insurgent rank and file who—representing the last challenge 
of feudal Japan—pleaded that they had rebelled not agaitist the 
Emperor but against the evil counsellors who surrounded him. 
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In the development of parliamentary government# there was a wise 
spirit of cautious progress. Twcniy-one years elapsed between the 
Emperor's promise and its fulfilment in the issue of a constitution. 
Skty years were to pass until, in 1917, manhood suffrage was intro¬ 
duced. The Emperor intervened rarely, but hk consultation with 
the Elder Statesmen produced an effect more worthy of a family 
Muncil than of representative government Japanese constitutional¬ 
ism moved along lines more German than Brldsk The Emperor 
became the guiding force, a position to which he was well suited, 
as he was the most able and long-lived of Japanese mcn-of-slate; his 
subjects were devoted to him, and most grateful for the success of his 
new experiment in Wcstcmkation. Modem civil and commercial 
codes were put into force, with the result that Japan negotiated in 
1S94 a treaty with Great Britain, which was followed by treaties with 
the other Great Powers. 

KOREA, J.APAiS AND OfINA 

in the sixteenth century Korea had repulsed the invasion which 
Japan had launched across the intervening hundred twenty 
miles of water. Her traditions made her oppose Japanese plans of 
expansion. Tokyo had learnt from her European mentors, and used 
the velv'ct glove. To punish a Korean attack on their nationals, and 
to secure a commercial treaty, the Japanese gave ample warning and 
adopted only such mild measures as the Americans had used against 
them in their own period of emandpatioiiH However, besides paying 
an indemnity and granting privileges, the Koreans were compelled 
to maintain a Japanese garrison p All this happened in 18S2, only 
fourteen years after the opening of the country to foreigners* 

China was jealous. In 1£94, her Korean agents murdered a 
Korean leader friendly to Japan. Peking was reactionary, Tokyo on 
the side of Western progress. The Japanese people fell that it was a 
national duty to make their country's influence paramount in 
Korea. Better equipped and better Soldiers than the Chinese— 
whose generals were often corrupt and their guns w^ooden dummies 
—the Japanese gained an easy victory. Typical of the feudal courtesy 
still prevalent at Tokyo was the hict that, because a Japanese fanatic 
attempted to assassinate the leading Chinese delegate to the peace 
conference, China got better terms than she otherwise would have 
done. The peninsula of Liao-Tung, with its great fortress of Pori 
Arthur, Formosa and the Pescadores were ceded to Japan* China 
recognized the independence of Korea, paid an indemnity and 
opened four additional treaty ports to the Japanese^ who waived 
their claim to Manchuria. 

Chinese diplomacy regained part of what Chinese arms had lost. 
The goodwill of Russia, France and Germany was secured: Russia 
disLked the Japanese occupation of Port Arthur* and the other 
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Powers were conning Russian friendship. At the tiinc, Jupan was 
unable to mi^t sucli powerM opposition, and so had to evactiatc 
IJao-Tuiig. Bomiiy from Russia was understood, and France was 
the Tsafs ally- but the Japanese generally resented Germany's 
aiiiEude, which they repaid in like coin during the First World War. 

CONFLICT OF JAPANESE AND RUSSIAN POLICIES 

The Si no-Japanese War was followed by three developments in 
the poUiical situation of the Far East. Japan had her first and least 
fortunate experience in attempting to direct the affairs of a smaller 
state, Japanese influence in Kor^ was soon endangered by too 
sudden reforms, affecting cherislied habits. Tbus at the advice of 
Count Inouye, they mierfcred with the pipe and top-knot of the 
Korean. The most powerful conservative force in opposition to the 
Japanese came from the QuccUt who so angered Inouye’s soldier 
successor that he instigated a horrid massacre ia which she and her 
ladies were liacked to death and their bodies burnt. In consequence, 
the King took refuge in the Ktissian consulate, and the Tsarbt 
Govcmmeni supplanted whatever chances Tokyo had of maintaining 
popularity in Korea^ 

The clash of Russian and Japanese interests wa$ accompanied by 
increasingly successful pressure put by Russia and other European 
states on China, subsequent to the latter's defeat in the Sino- 
Japanese War, and her partial rescue by the Three-Power Intervcn- 
lioo* France was the first to secure her reward—the exploitation of 
certain lines and the extension of the Annamese railways into 
Southern China« Russia foHowedp^ and scored a major success by the 
permission to caustruct a railway across Manchuria, which ga.ve her 
considerable influence over that province^ and the means of shorten¬ 
ing the distance between Vladivostok and the towms of Central 
Siberia. Germany made the murder of two of her missionaries by a 
Chinese mob the excuse to enforce the lease of the fine harbour of 
Kiaochow, Britain then leased Kowloon and Wei-hai-Wei' France, 
Kwangchow-wan; and Russia, that very fortress of Port Arthur 
which ihc Japanese had been compelled to surrender in IS95* China 
had lost more than she secured by the Three-Power Ijitervealiort, 

The third development in this period which followed the Sino- 
Japanesc War resulted in the annexation of the Philippines by the 
United Slates after their own successful struggle with Spain. At the 
time, Japan made no objection; she was fuUy occupied with Korea 
and the Russian ad'>=ance 

Meantime, at Peking itself* the Emperor and a pro-Japanese party 
wished to promote reforms, but were oppo^d hy the Empress 
Dowager and by Li Hung Chang* the minister responsible for the 
Three-Power Inicrveudon, and a sirong Russophilc. An attempt by 
the Emperor to have the Empress Dowager arrested w-as betrayed, 
and resulted in his own arrest. Henceforward Tzu Hsi was supreme. 
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The change in front made itseif soon apparent: the Powers were told 
that they need expect no further concessions, and Italy's belated 
requests for these were refused. An anti-forcign niovement swept the 
country. It was directed principally against the missionaries; they 
were regarded as the apostles of an alien civilization and their coO' 
verts as the "secondary foreign devils". The construction of railways 
increased the feeling of unrest, as it led often to a disturbance of the 
sacred graves of ancestors, a situation which was considerably 
worsened by the rapaeity of Chinese ofliciab in frequently with- 
holding the compensation paid by the railway companies, 

THE BOXERS AND MANCtOtRlA 
Secret military organizations, such as the "Plmn Blossom Fists” 
and the “Fists of Public Harmony”, appeared. They were anti- 
foreign, and the foreigners fixed on these bands the name of Boxers 
because the Fists of Public Harmony were ostensibly a gymnastic and 
bojdng club. Raids on the property of Christians began in Southern 
China in 1899. The Powers demanded that the imperial government 
should denounce these bands, whose organization it had actually 
encouraged. Reinforcements were sent to the legations at Peking, 
whereupon, convinced that an invasion of China had begun, the 
Boxers began an attack on foreign buiidings and railways. 

Events foliowed in rapid succession. Landing parties from foreign 
warships seized tiie Taku Forts, at Peking's outlet to the sea. The 
Chinese military party got control of the government, declared a 
state of war, and ordered foreign diplomats to leave the country. On 
his way to protest, the German minister was shot dead. Over two 
hundr^ rnissionaries were murdered, but the Bo-xer rising was con¬ 
fined to the northern prorinces. Meantime, an international relief 
force was raised, largely owing to the insistence of Germany, who 
had her representative's death to avenge. Neither Russia nor Japan 
wished to compromise their position in China, Great Britain was 
busy with the Boer War and could spare hardly any but Indian troops, 
and the United States was engagied in suppressing a Filipino revolL 
To the force which relieved the Peking Legations, the Japanese con¬ 
tributed the largest conlingert, and there were no Germans, thou^ 
these last made an evil name for themselves in the subsequent 
punitive expeditions; the Kaiser had told his exp^tUonary force to 
remember Attila's Huns and act “so that a Chinaman would never 
dare to Look a German again in the face”. 

As a result of the war, Russia was able to occupy Manchuria 
without protest from the Powers, the Empress Dowager realized the 
hopelessness of her anti-foreign attitude, ond the Japanese came to 
regard themscK’es as the equals of European troops. China suflered 
no loss of tenitory, but her hatred of foreigners grew as a result of 
the compulsion, to execute Boxer leaders, who were generally re¬ 
garded as patriots, and to pay an indemnity out of customs dues. 
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was slaw to evacuate Manchuria, which, she cLaimed, lay 
outside the Powers" sphere of influence. By a certain amount of 
opposidon to thcnit she came to be regarded as China's friend. 
Meantime, Britain and Japan found in one another the ally each 
required* and a treaty, signed ift January 1902, provided that the 
contracting Powers* while maintaining neutrality if either was 
attacked by one other Power, would help one another if attacked by 
two ; so far as the Far East was concern^, this meant that* if France 
came to the help of Russia, the Anglo-Japanese bioc would fight. 

The stage had been set for a struggle between Russia and Japan to 
decide the future of Manchuria and Korra. Russia was chiefly to 
blame for the outbreak of hostiHtles. Isval$ky"s rapacious instincts 
were as disastrous in the East as they were to be in the West on the 
eve of the World War AJexeiev^ the Russian Gommander at Fort 
Arthur* had a long experience of the East and a hearty contempt for 
the Japanese. The Schleswig-Holstein desertion* and an Incident in 
189S when British warships left Fort Arthur at Russian dictation, led 
the Russian Covernment to believe that they had little to fear from 
Britain. The Russian military party won control, and Japan^s efforts 
for peace were ignored with a stupid callousness typified by the 
Tsar^s remark ‘‘Wbat insolence!” when, in February, 1904* the 
Japanese Ambassador asked for his passport. 

RirSSIA DIJFEATED BY JAPAN 

Elsewhere in Europe* U was felt that, although the Japanese had 
made great strides and acquitted themselves well in the China War 
and Boxer rebellion, they were foolhardy to pit themselves against 
3 great Power. But both Russia and Europe under-estimated the 
preparedness of the Japanese and the knowledge which an army of 
spies, from high officials to barbers and prostitutes, had contributed 
about the positions and resources of the Tsarist armies* Many 
factors favoured the Japanese. They were fighting near their own 
homes, and the whole nation stood behind a struggle which was 
looked on as one for self-preservation. The Russian peasant was 
Inspired by neither of these motives in defending distant Manchuria, 
which was already eating up money required for reform at home. 
Actually, the Japanese had offered Russia a free hand in Manchuria 
in return for the same right in Korea, but this was turned down. 

In order to transport troops freely to Manchtiria and Korea, the 
Japanese had to gain command of the sea. They were helped here 
by the fact that war was declared suddenly, in winter-time, before 
the Russians could move a large section of their Pacific squadron 
which was ice-bound in Vladivostok. The destruction of two 
Russian ships outside the Korean port of Chemulpo, and the 
crippling of part of the Port Arthur force which was then blockaded, 
enabled the Japanese to move troops as they wished. An attempt by 
the Russophile King of Korea to proclaim neulraUty was disregarded. 
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Within three mcmths of the outbreak of war, Korea had been 
occupied and Manchuria invaded from that side. There was severe 
fighting near Mukden, the forces employed being as big as any 
combatant forces until the First World War. The Russians fought 
stubborniy, but were compeUed to retreat northwards, and Port 
Arthur, isolated, fell into Japanese hands in January, 1905. 

Before the war finished, the Russians suflered another and more 
humiliating reverse in the destruedon of their Ballic Qeet, which had 
made the long journey to the China Sea—^ftcr almost precipitating 
a war with Britain by firing on East Coast trawlers off the Dogger 
Bank—only to be more utterly destroyed than the Spanish Armada; 
one Russian vessel escaped from the Battle ofTsushinm, Three days 
later, the Japanese Minister at Washington asked President RoosC' 
veil to act as mediator. Both sides were ready for peace. Russia, 
defeated in Asia, was faced with revolution in Europe, while Japan] 
almost bankrupt, was conscious of the fact that Russian comniunica- 
ttons were improving, though trains on the singlc-tmck Trans- 
Siberian Railway could still only pass at sidings. 

Under the Treaty of Portsmouth (New Hampshire), Russia ceded 
the LiaO'Tung lease and the South Manchurian Railway lease, with 
the southern half of Sakhalin ; she ceded fishing rights olTthe Siberian 
coast and paid the generous sum of four million pounds to cover the 
upkeep of Russian prisoners of war, Japan’s interests in Korea were 
recognized, and the Russian Government evacuated Manchuria, 

JAPAN'S CROWING L-VfPlRE 

Japan’s prestige was necessarily increased byhervictory. Eu ropcan 
Powrs accredit^ her Court with ambassadors instead of mjaisters, 
while the Asiatic peoples Eooked with respect on a yellow people 
which had dcreated a white; Indian and Javanese nationalist move¬ 
ments took courage, and reform became popular from Turkey to 
Peking. At home, the Tokyo Government conformed to the historic 
Japanese maxim "After victory, tighten your helmet-strings". The 
anuy and navy were strengthened, so that the defence forces of the 
nation amounted to two and a h^f million men, and many ships, 
dockyards and arsenals were built by native experts without the aid 
of foreign technicians. 

Jn Korea, the appointment of the brilliant and humane Prince Ito 
as Rcsident-Gener^ was token of Japan's goodwill to a country 
where ber alternate reforms and repressive measures were as lacking 
in fortune as those of England have been in Ireland, [to wasdevetoj^ 
ing the public services of one of the worst-govamed countries in the 
world when struck down by a Korean nssassm’s bullai on Harbin 
^Iway station in 1919. HU successor, a general, dealt roughly with 

charge. The Ko reans rebelled, were savagely repressed, a nd fi nally, 
of their “unrest and disquietude", annexed to Japan, While 
Meiji had imnsformed out of all knowledge the might of Japan, the 
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Korean royal house, four thousand years old, perished and Its last 
repressntaiEve became a Japaai^ pensioner* A territory of over 
eighty thousand square miles and a population of over tHnoen 
milljoQs were added to the Japanese Empire* 

REVOLUTION IN CHINA 

Meantime, the Chinese showed themselves more and more ready 
to Icam from Japan. Forty thousand students came to Japanese 
schools. The Empress Dowager sho%ved her capabiilty in oJd age 
by backing the reformers. With the friendly co-opeiation of Great 
Britain, the opium trade with Indi^ was greatly diminished, Chinese 
cultivation restricted, and civil servants, teachers and officers for¬ 
bidden to consume the drug. 

It was unfortunate that Tm Hsi became a convert to reform so 
late in life and that she died before die programme had been carried 
out. She died in November 190K, having bequeathed the succession 
to her infant great-nephew* Pu Yi, under the regency of his father^ 
Prince Chun, who had married a daughter of one of her most loyat 
advisers. Chun was an admirer of Western ideas* but ineffective as a 
ruler and the personal enemy of Ytian Shih-kai, the reformist leader, 
who was the only man powerful enough to hold the cjcisdng order 
together after the Empress's death. 

TJie revolutiomry movement grew quickly. It was inspired by 
(he desire for Westemizadon, especially nodceable since Japan^s 
victory over Russia, by Chunks incompclenoe, by his delay in sum¬ 
moning a national parliament and giving it due powers, and by the 
anger of the capitalists against the government's attempt to natlorhalbe 
the projected railways. The leader of the reform party was Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen ; in his native city of Canton, open revolt broke out in 
Aprih 1911, and spread throughout China in a manner characterized 
by very small loss of life and by the speedy collapse of the Manehu 
regime. In February, 1912, the boy Ejnperor abdicated, and m the 
following month, the old Conservative statesman Yuan Shih-kai 
became president of the new republic. 

Hopes that China might settle down speedily to ordered govern¬ 
ment proved premature. Her republicans were divided and their 
task immense. Foreigners took advantage of the someivhat chaotic 
state, Russian troops occupied Urga, the capital of Outer Mongolia, 
ostensibly to protect their consul, and the British encoumged Tibet 
to declare its independence of China. Japanese immigration to 
California had grown to formidable proportions and was esiranging 
Japan from the United States, which had $o long been her benevolent 
governess. The situation bepn to take on its modem shape. 

Japan was ti^dy to imitate the West: China despised soldiers and 
materblism and wished to be left alone^ The former had become a 
Great Power, eager to copy Britain and Gcmtany ■ the latter had to 
face a long domestic Struve embittered by anti-European feeling. 
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Orrat BHuki's inLcmts clashed with Lhoae of Russia id Pcisim aiid Afghanistan, 
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Civil war and famine have provided again and again a hard old 
remedy for China $ probleni of poptilaliof}. Jf^pan^s case was more 
dinKult. Growth of popolalion coupled with industrial expaiuion 
made her no longer self-stifHcing in foodstuffs and produced tfcc 
same social and political dangers w'faich have troubled Europe. Bv 
1912, Japan needed colonies and a new social order: the old order 
seemed strong enough to grab colonies and portpono refbnn. 


CHAPTER 73 
THE BRITISH EM1*IRE 

While the map of Europe was undergoing small important chance* 
and whik Abraham LLneojn saved the North American Unioa^ the 
face of the globe was painted red. This phase in the latter half 
of the ninetunih century signihed British Imperialism. It is the 
“Swond British Empire” which succeeded the lost thineen colonies 
and lasted until the First World War bequeathed a hcriugc of 
moTidaies and colony-owning domiiiions. 

British common sense Jearnt a lesson from the loss of her North 
^erican colonies. On the morrow of the war, Englishmen were 
meUned to blame France rather than the colonists for defeat, and 
George III hoped that "Religion, Language, Interest and Affections” 
might still unite the two countries. Already, before the dghteenib 
century out, a new empire was being octended in Canada and 
India •, the French wars provided an excuse to seize the Chpe. 


BRlnSII COLONIAL POLICY 

By 1865, the losses were already made good, before German or 
rt^o unity had been achieved and without serious foreign rivalry. 
Thecoi^rencc which met at Quebec in 1864 discussed proposals for 
umon between that province, Ontario and the seaboard districts 
with the result that, in 1867, the Dominion of Canada came into 
existence. Far away. New Zealand had secured a considerable 
mrasure of control over her own affaire; the Maori wars did not 
finish until 18TO, but two years before that date Maori representa¬ 
tives had seats in the General Assembly, 

• British Second Empjre'' was founded, to a degree remarkable 
in those times, on goodwill, mutual understanding and self-govem* 
iiient in local affairs. There were stiU plenty of people who looked on 
eoloniu as a tiresome, unneocssaiy burden and expense; they mcrclv 
echoed the senaments of men like Lord Glenelg and Lord John 
RuswU, who had been Cblonlal Secretary ns late as riie eighteen 
thirties. Even Disraeli at this time had little use for colonies, and 
Granule, the Lilwral expert on such matters, appears to have hoped 
that Canada would separate from Great Britaio. It was in that nty 
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country that ihc tide most decbively turned; Lord Durkaru and 
successor as Governor-General, Lord Elgin, justified their progres¬ 
sive policy when the French and Briiish dements united to form the 
Dommioii of 1867; mutual distrust between Canada and the United 
States had been fostered by the Civil War and by the opportunities 
and dangers provided by the development of the Cunadkn West. 

THE SCItAMBLE FOR AFRICA 

A dbeovery of diamonds at Kimberley in 1S71 helped to awaken 
British imperialism. The find was north of the Orange River, in 
Boer territory; but powerful commercial interests were m%'olved, and 
the tenacity of the Dutch settlers made war and eventual auneKation 
inevitable. With tact* British sovereignty might have been estabtLihed 
without resort to arms; the Boer farmer republics, almost bankrupt 
and harassed by native tribes, contained a parly ready to accept 
British rule so long as their local governmental rights were protected. 

In general, the natives were more humanely treated by the British 
than by the Dutch, who had far fewer native resources and little 
native policy apart froto the gun and the whip. Great Britain an¬ 
nexed the TransyaaL and then had to 6gbl ihe militant Zulus, who 
were menacing iL Though ultimately vanquished, the Zulus won 
victories which lessened British prestige. 

Although Disraeli had become a convinced imperialist his Libeml 
opponcDU maintnined the old contempluous view of colonies. Dis¬ 
liking annexation,and freed from the Zulu menace, the Boers took up 
arms and inflicted on a tiny British force at Majuba a defeat whose 
psychological and international proportions far outweighed its 
military significance. Gladstone made a speedy peace which gave 
the Boers back their country and made a second war ceriaio. 

A picturesque streak coloured the dingy record of British im¬ 
perialism in this corner of the globe. Cecil Rhodes' bold settlement 
in the Maiabetc land leut the flavour of romance to international 
greed, which became more rapacious after the discovery of Transvaal 
gold in 1885; the wealth of the country, though not its fiag, was 
ensured. Stubborn and adverse from progress, the Boers opposed 
schmes of co-operation; victory had affected their narrow intcr- 
national tkion and apparently perpetuated that bullying treatment 
of the natives which led these latter mostly to prefer the British- 

The "‘scramble for Africa"" had begun. Besides the ventures tn 
what IS now known as Rhodesia, due to the great imperialist whose 
name that state beaxs^ Britain secured territory in Uganda, in w hat is 
now called Ken >-3 and on the Niger. France, Portugal and Germany 
made strides at the expense of native rulers, but they were none of 
them able to challenge the banks and navy of Britain, whose inteiesis 
in colonial alTairs was stimulated by the Second Reform Bill, en¬ 
franchising the artisan (who had plenty of relations abroad), and by 
the opening of the Suez Canal, two years later (1S69). 
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The extravagance of the Egyptian Khedive, and Disraeli's brilliant 
purchase of the former's half-share in the control of the Canal, gave 
Great Britain wry great infiuence over the new quick route to 
India, a main artery of Eastern trade. France was angry; she had 
built and largely fmanced the Canai- Louis IX had invaded Egypt 
and Napoleon I Jiad conquered her; Mchemct AIL and his Khedival 
line were Francophile. However, she allowed Britain to clinch her 
hold over this part of Africa when she left that country to deal 
alone with a patriotic revolt under Arab! Pasha in 1882 against the 
Dual Control exercised by France and England since the Khedive’s 
bankruptcy six years before. For the immediate future, France had 
plenty to occupy her at the other end of the North African coast, 
where she carved out her own empire, spreading from Algiers to 
Morocco and from Tunis into the Great Sahara. 

TIIE SUDAN AND BRIDSH WEST AFRICA 

Britain also had to push south, in order to safeguard Egypt from 
the warlike tribes of the Sudan. A successful sword-and-Koran 
rising under the Malidi made control of this great regioii temporarily 
impossible and tost the life of a j^pular hero, the brave, if rash. 
General Gordon. Episodes like tlds and Majuba provided martyrs 
for the new Imperialism and provoked British pride. Disraeli 
persuaded the Queen to adopt the imposing title of Empress of 
India. Meantime, a rapid success was gained in the West, where the 
husky negroes liked British rule, and flourished under it, thanks to 
the admirable administration of Lugard and a series of capable 
governors. There was no immigration of Indians to create in West 
Africa the problems which troubled British East Africa; there the 
fertile highlands provided good fami'bnd for settlers from the 
Mother Country, whose aims were somewhat naturally selhsh and 
who were often incapable of considering the welfare of the African. 

DEVELOPMENT OF AUSTRALIA 

More peaceful wp the development of distant Australia, where no 
foreign Europeen rival threatened and Japanese immigration did not 
become a menace until the twentieth century. Perhaps the remote* 
nes of the sixth continent helped to keep down population; it is 
signiiicant that in no set of circumstances has any British colony 
advanced at the speed of the United States, though development 
may be none the less healthy. Four of the five Australian states were 
already self-governing, in local affairs, at the beginning of this period; 
the fifth. Western Australia, reached the same status in 1870, as soon 
as the convict clement sank into insignificance. But federal self- 
government did not follow as quickly as in Canada. The sta tes were 
small—^Westem Australia’s population was still under fifty thou^nd 
when that state got control of her own aSairs—and there were 
great differences between them. Victoria was a land of mines and 
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high lariHs, whik the other considiCrable slate. New South Wales, 
stood for free-trade, sheep-farms and industiy; Queensland, South 
Australia and the island Tasmania were hisely self-sufficient units 
whose particular interests were jealous of the creation of a strong 
central power. Only when the extravagance of independent existence 
and the growing shadows of Japanese and Ccmian power tn the 
Antipodes became evident, did Australia unite in 1900; then her 
CommonwcaJUi possessed local powers, and limited the right of 
ipierfcrence from the British crown in a way comparabJe with the 
hmitation of the Federal authority in the United Slates. 

NEVV ZEALAND, NEW GtJINEA AND INDIA 

To the cast lay New Zealand, the most British—part English 
part Scots—of all the Dominions. Here self-government had been 
achieved as early as 1862, and something of the lohercnt tolerance 
of the people was shown by the readiness to admit Maori repre¬ 
sentatives to the State Assembly as early as 1868, though that fine 
warlike people were not pacified until 1870. It should be added 
that, although with a loki population of one hundred thousand 
they Outnumbered the British colonists by two to one, they were 
allowed only four representatives, However, the heart was in the right 
p]a(^. New 2kaland early showed a keen sense of nationality. The 
British were blamed for inadequate support in the Maori wars and 
for allowing Germany to get a footing in Samoa; New Zealanders 
received the support of their Australian neighbours on this point, 
for Queenslanders were angry at German annexations in neighbouring 
New Guinea, and at the refusal of their request for British annexation 
on the grounds that "the Queen has already black subjects enough". 

Subsequently the Queenslanders hoisted the British flag in eastern 
New Guinea: GJadstone blundered in persuading them to withdraw 
on the grounds that Germany had no intention of annexing that part 
of the country, which she did in the next year. Finally in 1886, a 
settlement was made by which the Germans took the northern 
and the British the southern part of New Guinea and the Solomon 
Islands; but for long, New Zealand and part of Australia were 
almost as full of separatist talk as the American colonies had been 
to earlier days. Development of imperial trade and the common 
struggle against the German menace, together with the ever-growing 
popularity in the Dominions of the British royal house, enormously 
improved the position of the Empire in Australia and New Zealand. 

More populous, and with a far older civilization than any other 
part of the Empire, India is in a class by itself. A vast class^ 
cleat^p allowed a few thousand British soldiers and civil servants to 
administer this huge country with its population of three hundred 
millions. The Mutiny was succeeded by twenty years of comparative 
quiet, and then by the ever-increasing unpopularity of the British 
Baj, but most Indians realized that their lot would be wome under 
DO (H.W.) 
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IndbQ capitalists or freebooters and hosLiliS religionists. 1'he 
appafciit "hauteur” of the English made itself orten as distasteful 
in the older civilization of India as in Ireland* but the tale of achieve¬ 
ment and unsel^h public service was, on the whole^ magnifictnL 

THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

The Mutiny was succeeded, on the one hand, by a development of 
railways and irrigation which helped to dtminbh the terrible famines 
rife in the country, and on the other, by a rccti^cadon of the frontier^ 
by means of which Burma was annexed and Afghanistan turned 
into a buffer-state. Three significant events char^iclerized the 
period. The first w^as the proclamation in iS79 of the Queen as 
Empress of India. The second was the period of Lord Corzon's term 
as Viceroy from 1899 to 1905. Elis measures of reform were as useful 
and able as his methods were arroguni and unpopular^ Higher 
cducatiorit but not elementary, was characteristically improved, the 
North-West Frontier Province was competently established as a 
bulwmk on one side and Assam with Bastero Bengal on the other. 
The nationalist intelligentsia disUked this last measure, which w'us 
rescinded to grace the third eercinony* King George V’s Durbar, 
in im. 

Self-government in an Asiatic country would obviously be a plant 
of slow and careful growth so far as Whitehall was concerned. The 
councils of the Viceroy and the leading proviticiaJ governors con^ 
tained Indian members—though without any but debating power— 
soon after the Crown took over the govcrnnient of territory frorn the 
East India Company following the Mutiny. Towards tlie end of the 
century. Lord Duffcitn favoured an extension of this native member^ 
ship and welcomed the first National CongTess in 1385. A very 
limited system of representative, but not responsible, government was 
introduced by the Indian Councils Act of 1909^ The unsuccessful 
attempt to murder the Viceroy, Lord Hardingc, In 19L2, showed that 
events were not moving fast enough for some nationahsts. The 
Durbar ceremonies of 191 i and countless reports showed that the 
Raj was popubr enoughs the usual grumbles excepted, among the 
\'3st masses of a nation awakening from lUitcracy, pbguc und the 
dead weight of a myriad effete ideas. 

The term *"crown colony” denotes a group of mostly small and 
undeveloped comm uni Ues. They vary immensely; Nigeria is large, 
and the Barbados have a representative, if not self-governing, as¬ 
sembly which dates from the time when wealth, as well as seniority, 
among British possessions gave the West Indies a prestige scarcely 
maintained in these days, when their economic decline has resulted 
from an increase of beet-sugar production in other parts of the world. 
Malta has some degree of control over her own affairs. The Mother 
County fostered a degree of nationalbtn as a remedy against 
Italianization. The variety, which is typical of the second British 
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Empiric, is aJso well tUustnitcd by the hisEory of Sarawak* ao East 
Indian state ruled by ihe English dynasty of Brooke, and under 
British protecdon* though by taw independent. 

ft was not until after the First World War that the DomiQioDs 
became colony-owning states, though, in 1912, Ausimlk was to some 
extent responsible for Papua, and New Zealand for Cook Isknd, 
The first Colonial Conference was held in 1337 m London: it re¬ 
assembled at regular intervals, and developed into the Imperial 
Conference. The new sense of Empire spread. Largely through the 
skill and enthusiasm of Joseph Chamberlain^ who became Colonial 
Secretary in 1E95. This product of the biggest of I^lidiand industrial 
towns typified a movement at the same time malenalist and spiritual 
of the Lin d w h ich cn mes so easily to Anglo-Saxon peoples. Cha mber- 
Lain did much to develop the resources of the colonies, especially 
by improvidg health and cornmunicaLions; the remarkable advance 
of the Sudan aJier its conquest by Kitchener was largely due to his 
methods. But, despite his Success* the country was not convinced 
of the advantages of imperial as opposed to free trade. 

SOU'IH AFRICA AFTER THE DEFEAT OF THE BOERS 

Significant of the transition in Imperialist poUtics was the history 
of ^e South African question during the last twenty years of this 
period. Britain's surrender after Majuba had given the Boers a false 
sense of their rivals' military incapacity! aJid Kruger's suspicion of 
British designs on the Boer republics was confirmed by Jameson's 
raid to free the Uitlanders* or foreign settlers on the Rand* from 
bullying by the Boen?—an ill-conceived and unsuccessful move 
condemned by Rhodes himself too late to prevent its being attempted. 
Milner's effort to negotiate with Kruger in 1399 broke down ; war 
was declared in the same year* The initial defeats of the British 
p^oops w^ere unexpected at home, but the Boers* with their superiority 
in men and in knowledge of tiic country, did not take full advan¬ 
tage of them. They made the mistake of wasting time and men in 
besieging ihe g^risons of Ladysmith, Kimberley and Mafeking^ 
instead of making swiftly for the Cape. The arrival of Roberts 
with a considerable army* in which coDtingcnls from the Empire 
served, turned ihc tide, and though the Boers kept up guerriila 
resistance until 1902, their ultimate defeat w^as ensured. 

The important pan of the episode began. Not only was the Peace 
oj Vensenigiag generous in granting loans and credits for the repair 
of do mage to sufTcrers on both sides, but equality of justice and 
language was recognized when the Boer republics were mergied 
into the British Empire. Six years later, delegates from the four 
provinces of Cape Colony* NataL Transvaal and the Orange River 
Colony met to draft a South African constitution. In 1909, the last 
of these was allowed to revert to its old* pre-war name of Orange 
Free State* and in the foilowlng year the Union of South Africa 
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came into being, the finest fruit o( the eight-year period of Liberal 
adminii^tratioii in Great Britain. Gone, indeed^ were the days not 
only of Lord Norths but of an early Vktorian England which con¬ 
sidered Guadeloupe to be more important than Canada. Disraeii 
had enten his own words and helped to found the second British 
Empire - by 1912 Rhodes had lived and died; the Third Empire was 
about to be boriip 

The demand for raw materrab and colonial foodstofls greatly 
enhanced the value of colonics and inlensi^ed ihb period of im¬ 
perialism. High tariffs made it advantageous to possess colonies of 
one*s own. But these were nearly all in tlic hands of the countries 
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which had up to oow, at one time or other, been great maritime 
Powers. England, France, HoUand and Portugal had large empires 
overseas ; Rus^ and the United States were vast territories of conti¬ 
nental dimensions, but Germany and Italy owned little of value, and 
Germany had come to feel that she merited a more considerable 
“place in the sun”. 

Colonial ambitions meant possession of important trade-routes_ 

for England, the Suez Canal and the Mediterranean; for Russia, a 
way into the Mediterranean and an Lcc-frec port in the Orient; for 
both Britain and Germany, some control over the communications 
of the Ottoman Empire, a most important bridge belwcen East and 
West. The Powers clashed, too, in countries like China, independent 
but unsettled and torn by civil strife, which oflten weakened the 
security of foreign investments, 

Increased speed in communications had made the world shrink 
without making it less dangerous. Much of the direction of diplo¬ 
matic affairs was in the hands of autocrats and aristocratic suites men 
whose tempers often outdid their abilities, as is made evident by 
the “Willy-Nicky” letter^ the correspondence which passed between 
the Kaiser and his cousin the Tsar. In such circumstances, and in 
the absence of any powerful or experienced international control, 
the dangers of war oa a very large scale were considerable. 


CHAPTER 74 
MIND AND MATTER 

The great contrary forces of romanticism and realism were still in 
conflict. Each ga ined strength i n Its citadeJs, Chtholieism and atheis m. 
The Roman Church could set, against ground lost along its pious 
backwaters in the Iberian Peninsula and Mexico, successes, not only 
among tlie intelligenisia in England, Holland and Swiizerland. but 
alio in the New World. 

During an age of doubt, the Papacy gained more than it lost from 
Its steadfast tenure of an orthodox position. Modernist ideas failed 
to secure any real footing in the Roman Church, but obtained a 
firmer hold in the Protestant Churche. In England, an Anglo- 
Catholic movement came into being through the efforts of Newman 
and others. It owed much to Oxford. Later religious movements, 
which strongly interested themselves in all questions concerning 
social welfare, were the Salvation Army and the non-sectarian but 
Proicsiant Y.M.C.A. 

Meantime, the development of materialism threatened not only 
the Christian Powers; defeats at the bands of ItaJy and the Balkan 
peoples lost territory and prestige to the Caliphate and many Jews 
drifted away from their cra^, while others joined the fervent Zionist 
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movemeni as ihe result of this decline and Russian persecution. 
Probably, the Orthodox Church in the latter country was the most 
effete and threatened religious body in Europe, and the attitude of 
Its leaders was eompkeent and opposed to any Idea of progress. 

TRENDS IN ART, PtULOSOPHY AND UTERATURE 

Philosophy in this age was mostly matenalist and an(i-Christian* 
Typical of its greet figures was Renan, who had abandoned his 
youthful vocation for the pdcslhood to attack the Church in the 
superior manner of middle-class Liberals of the epoch. After a brief 
stay in Palesiinei he published his Vje de in which Christ 

appears as a disappointed and unconvincing figure. 

In England, Huxley believed in the evolutionist theories of his 
friend Darwin. Herbert Spencer, with his Methodist and school¬ 
teacher upbringing, evolv^ a brilliant self-inadc bourgeois gospel 
of the survival of the fittest. This theory devolved into that of 
the superman in the harsher German hands of Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche: both of them died mad and the latter by his own hand^ 
though both perpetuated a creed which did much to break up German 
democracy. At the same time grew up the philosophy of the Libcnil 
Corate who justified Capitalism under the guise of Positivism, 

In the art and literature of the nineteenth century there was the 
same struggle as in icligian: the trend of their evoludon being from 
romance to realism. Thus the great Victorian lUcratutc culminated 
in the concern with social and political problems of 1-L G. Wells and 
George Bernard Shaw; the great Rassiau literature m the proIeTarian 
writings of Gorky. In France, Fla ubert, Zoia and Anatole France^ in 
their ^^arious way^, dealt realistically with the prcblems of society, 
this also constituting the importance of the plays written by the 
Norwegian, IbscriH 

The visual arts, too, discarded roraanUc subject-mat ter. In France 
the realism of Courbet was followed by a new and quasi-scienLific 
interest in colour and light with the paintings of Monet, Manet and 
Pissarro, Impressionism, as this was called, became the most im¬ 
portant movement of Ihc century. Its offshoot was Post-tmpres- 
sionisra, a loose term descriptive of the work of one, Gnuguin 
and Van Gogh, whose influence on the twentieth centuiy has been 
very great. Music ran a parallel course. The development of a social 
consciousness in architecture and craftsmanship was late in showing 
itself and has not e^-en yet reached a conclusive stage. 

Meanwhile, education was developing, and played an increasingly 
important part iu moulding the citizen of the future. It was com¬ 
pulsory and free in Switzerland by the eightcea-scvcntjes: and 
Gambetta ascribed Germauy^s success in her war with France to the 
Prussian schoolmaster. By the early 'eighties, education was com¬ 
pulsory in France; it was free and compulsoTy in Great Brimiu by 
IS91, and in Holland by 1900. When Spain made eiemeutary educa- 
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lion Compulsory in 1909, the only t^rge countries in Europe to re¬ 
main moslty illiterate were Russia and the Ottoman Empire. The 
development of secondary educstion has continued to make 
steady progress with the twentieth century. 

An increased number of readere swelled newspaper circulation. 
The Press was helped, too, by the decrease in taxes on newspapers, 
the growth of adveriiscmeuts, and improt’ements in priating-oflioe 
machinery. News leehniquc developed with more funds available. 
The Press Association was founded in 1865 and the now famous 
agency started by Reuter fourteen years before in London. As Editor 
of the Fall Afa/f GaMit, Stead popularized interviews, but perhaps 
the first successful piece of popular journalism was T. P. ©’Connor’s 
Star, with its sections devoted to ans and crafts, its criminal news 
and its sensational serials: Shaw wrote and Pennell drew for T.P.’s 
paper. Alfred Harms worth’s halfpenny morning paper achieved un¬ 
precedented figures for circulation in England, and the Daily /ktail 
became a force in national politics. Elsewhere, France had the first 
new'spapers to reach a dally circulation of one million, and Germany 
probably had the best-informed newspapcis on the Continent. 

Mankind increased at a prolific rate. Such figures as those of the 
United States, swolleu by emigration from seven million in 1810 to 
niRcty-lwo million in 1910. could scarcely be equalled in Europe, 
but Italy mcrcawd from twenty-seven to thirty-six million in the 
forty years ending in 1910, and the birth-rate rose considerably 
throughout Western and Central Europe, This was very marked in 
Germany, which far outstripped France, where peasant properties 
and radical tniddle-class conventions kepi families small. 

THE INVENTIVE GEMVS OF THE hlACHLNE AGE 

With the growth of population, came increased machine activity 
and greater comfort, particularly for the money^ classes. Much of 
this was built on coal, the production of which between 1870 and 
WIO went up from one hundred and ten to two hundred and sixty- 
five million tons in Great Britain, thirty-seven to two hundred and 
twenty-two million tons tn Germany, and still bigger proportions in 
the U.S-A. Europe and the world were knit by new railways and 
stea^hip lines. Telegraphs, invented to the 'thirties, first linked 
England and America in 1866. The following y«f saw the intro¬ 
duction of dynamite, while 1875 was notable for the launch of the 
first practical submarine. In 1876 Bell, who had built a school for 
teachers of the deaf, invented the telephone. Edison invented the 
phonograph and patented the incaRdescent filammit lamp. Trams, 
oicyctes, sewing-machines were innovations which eased the life of 
milLions: Mareoni’s wireless telegraphy and J. f. Thomson’s wireless 
telephony prepared the way for still more snrprising possibilities. 
Leisure and amusement found oew outlets in the Eastman company's 
roll-film camera, the cinema and the automobile. Four cars were 
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produced in Ihc United Stales in 1895+ nnd nearly two hundred 
thou^nd in 1910, by which year that country controlled both cinema 
and automobile industries. The developmcrsT of the inlemal-com- 
bustion engine marks a new phase of social and industrial progress. 

Life had become fuller. The greater facilities for iravcL together 
with such inventions as the cinema, the bicycle and the ruoior-car, 
brought new Interests and amusements into the li\^s of rich and poor* 
Meantime, an improved nicdical science and hygiene were prolonging 
the life of man ikyond the psalmist's three score years and ten. tn 
hJghly-civilbed countries like France, the birth-rate had already 
begun to shrink, but the population of Europe trebled in the nine¬ 
teenth century: by the end of it there wore more people in the world 
than ever before* Old men lasted longer and promotion became 
slower for the young, many of whom turned in disappointment to 
Socialist plans for a reorganization of society. Such changes wem 
made more likely by the enormous growth of the labouring class, 
consequent on industrial development. In Western Europe the 
movement proceeded mostly along constitutional lines, but in Russia 
it was closely connected with nihilism and the doctrine that the 
existing order should at any cost be overthrown. 

Thcte was great ads'ance in ihe heavens above and the earth 
beneath. In the newer continents, It was marked in both directions; 
in England^ mom pronounced in the air than in the fields. The turn 
of the century saw the construction of the first Zeppelin, an airship 
lighter than air* Bl^riot flew across the Channel in a hcavicr-ihan- 
air machine m 1909. Petrol and rubber industries developed im¬ 
mensely and with them the prosperity of Central and Soulli 
America and the East Indies* 

Drills, harv^esters and culti^tors became household words: 
agriculiurc—oldest, most likeable and most backward of itidustriesr— 
was at last moving forward. The lot of the agricultuml worker in 
Europe, except perhaps in France, was poor; but the fonuiics 
which were being made in the great fields of the New World en¬ 
couraged men to tlmik that the re were new opportunities for all. 

CAPITAL AND LABOLTt 

Ideas of toleration and liberty grew^ especially in Western Europe, 
in the BIrtish Dominjonsand—^to some extent—in the United States; 
both ^piudists and socialists were realist in outlooks Lighting, 
housing and sanitaiy conditions improved; often oof rery quickly* 
and not quickly enough for Left-Wing leaders and slum-dwellcrs. 
Progress was made in regulation of hours and conditions of work, 
especially where women and children were concerned. Earlier 
nineteenth-century ideals, such as Freedom of Conimct, were 
dropped, as, outside Great Britain, was Free Trade: Britain's older 
and more established industries, her large mercanillo tnarinc, and 
her much greater regard for mdustiy than agriculture^ made her case 
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*nd syniptoms difTcfcnt from those of other nations. Germany 
favoured high tarifls. Despite her Prussianism and rigidity, this 
latter couniry was ahead of other Powers in the matter of pensions 
and insurance: Bismarck hoped to wean the workirg-ciass from 
socialism by bread and circuses brought up to date. 

Both Capital and Labour worked in combines rather than in¬ 
dividually: trusts were typical of one side, trade unions of the other. 
Founded in 1864. the First iniemational, art association of working¬ 
men from many lands, was a small and not very powerful body: 
the Franco-German War and the failure of the Paris Commune dis¬ 
appointed it, and no meetings were held after 1873. Karl Mant had 
expelled the Anarchist members who criticized him; the First Inter- 
Rational dissolved in ’76. The continued life of international sociaiisin, 
especially in Germany, where it was most powerful, was due to the 
energy of middle-class admirers like Liebknccht, LassaJk, and Jauris; 
in Germany, fervent oratory was coniribuicd by a man of artisan 
Slock, August Bcbel. 

The Social Democratic Party of solid progressive Germany was 
founded in 1875 on the lines of Marxian Socialism. In Southern 
Europe and Russia, backward conditions led to extremism and a 
distrust of new-fangled Westernizing Parliamenlary government. 
Bakunin, violent and agnostic as ex-officcrs are likely to be when 
they go Left, was typical of this reaction: he was expelled from the 
First Internationa]. Meanwhile, sociaJisi delegates from many coun¬ 
tries had met in Paris in 1889 and founded a Second International, a 
somewhat ineffective body which talked a great deal, held con¬ 
gresses and naturally failed to prevent the War of 1914-18. 

PROGRESS IN SQENCE AND MEDICINI!; 

The part played by clnsctricity can scarcely be exaggerated. Electric 
light, of a kind, existed in 1876, but the first adequate electric lamp 
was that patented by Edison in 1879. In the more purely scientiBc 
world, there followed the experiments of Hertz and Maxwell in 
electromagnetism and of Thomson in the eondiictton of electricity 
through gases. Stupendous discoveries were made by R^ntgen with 
his X-rays at Wurzburg and by the Curies with radium at Paris. 

Through electro-chemistry developed the study of thermo¬ 
dynamics. Yet more important for the average maa-in-the-street and 
studeoi was the progress of biology. Partly it came through Pasteur’s 
experiments in bacteriology; partly through the works of Darwin. 
TVre Orfgfti of Species was followed in I37J by The Descent of Man., 
which developed Lamarck’s theory that characteristics are heredi¬ 
tarily transmitted. A dispute followed. Weismarui of Freiburg 
opposed Darwin, and the Augustin ran monk, Mendel, suggested 
that certain characteristics might be transmitted as unchangeabte 
units. Archaeology and palaeontology helped tills study of the origin 
of man, Schliemann’s excavations at Troy and at Mycenae showed 
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that mitflligent civilaaiioms existed at daCes earlier ifaaii these 
deduced from the Authorized Version for the Cre^xtion, and the dis¬ 
covery of the Cro-Magnon sketetons in 1868 confirmed the theory* 
b[isc;d on the Neanderthal exca^^atioas, as to the vast length of man's 
life upon the earth. 

Btit it ivas in the sphere of medicine that the grealesl progress 
ivas made. Two great landmarks were Lister's work on antiseptics* 
and Pasteur's discovery of the germs that caused disease. The German 
Koch developed Jennefs practice of inoculation* and discovered the 
germs of anthrax and cholera. Lock-Jaw and maJairia were con¬ 
quered in turn. Apart from cancer, septicaemia, infantile paralysis 
and the more intense attacks of influenza, the road to health seemed 
clear. The psychologists attacked the problem from another angle* 
and, in diagnosing nervous troubles, combined the roles of doctor 
and schoolniaster. By 1912 it was clear that humanity had the 
know ledge to build a remarkable age^ if it were tin hampered by war. 


CHAPTER 75 

THE ROAD TO WORLD WAR 

The Treaty of Berlin had little chance of long life. Russia could 
not abandon her march towards Constantinople, whose Importance, 
since the spread of industriaJizatioti* had become not only strategic 
and sentimental, but also economic. Threatened with disintegration 
from Balkan rebellions, the Turkish Empire was more sick thanever^ 
despite the new lease of life provided by the Berlin Treaty. The 
Eastern Question grew increasingly acute* until it finally blazed into 
the World War. 

A rapprochement between Russia and France grew from the 
tendency at St. Petersburg to feel that Germany had faded her 
Russian frieiids, France was eager to find an ally, and especially 
to have one on the German eastern frontier. The friendship between 
Germany and Ausiria-Hungnry grew stronger* and further estranged 
Germany from Russia* Austria's rival in the Balkans. Howe^-er* 
for ten years after the Treaty of Berlin, Bismarck managed to pre- 
sertxs that understanding between the three great continental natioos 
of Europe which went by the grandiloquent nameofthe League of the 
Three ^perors and lasted until 1388^ ^vHcn it disappear^ before 
^e close allhnce between Gennany and Austria* broadened to 
include July in 1882. In c^se of a French attack, Italy was assured 
of her alhcs" support* and she pledged bets in case of a French attack 
on Gentiany. If one or two of the allies were attacked by two other 
Powers* aU three members of the Triple Alliance promised to act 
together. In view of later events^ it is interesting to note that Italy 
specified that she would in no case fight Great Britain : gratitude 
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existed in lutly for Britain’s sympathy during the War of Libeiauon, 
and ihe guns of the British fleet increased the unpopularity, in a 
country with a long and exposed coast-line, of war with the greatest 
naval power. The unnatuikl alliance of Italy with her old tyrant 
Austria, still ruling over thtte-quaners of a millioa Italians, was due 
to the tact and skill of Bismarck, who exploited Italian hatred of 
Fiance, which revived when the latter country established a pro¬ 
tectorate over Tunis : the Italian Government had looked on this 
as a desirable nucleus for her own second empire in Africa. 

GERMANY AND THE QUEST FOR COIONIES 

England remained for twenty-five years outside the orbit of alli¬ 
ances. Her sympathies lay mostly with the Middle European bloc. 
Such a state of affairs was made likely by dynastic ties with Germany; 
by traditional friendship with Austria and Italy, who interfered 
nowhere with British aspirations; and by traditional hostility 
towards France and Russia, who competed in most quarters of the 
globe. Expecially was there no quarrel with Bismarckian Germany, 
Busy with his struggles a^in.st the Church and the Social £>emocrats, 
the Chancellor had little time or patience for interests outside Europe, 
and he keenly desired to maintain British friendship, though he 
seems to have despised British men and women as individuals. With 
regard to tbe nascent, colonial ambitions of some of his fellow- 
country men, Bismarck said that ‘‘It was as foolish for a young 
Germany to chase afler colonies as for the nobles of old Poland to 
cover themselves with finery when they lacked shirts”. So the German 
government had no hesitation in acquiescing readily in the establish¬ 
ment of British control over Cyprus and Egypt, and in the consider¬ 
able extension of the British Empire that occurred during tbe “Crab 
for Africa” period. 

However, Germany took her share. The colonial enthusiasts 
were powerful enough for that. In 1884, Togo, the Cameroons 
and German South-West Africa were annexed, while in the following 
year the valuable territory between Lake Tanganyika and tbe sea 
was taken over by the German East African Company; it passed 
to the Reich in 1890. Hamburg and the seaports particularly wel¬ 
comed a new commercial outlet, while Joseph Chamberlain spoke 
of Anglo-Sa.xon brotherhood and held out a hand to the United 
Smtes. On the other hand, the British Government countered a 
disagreeable proposal to build a railway from German South-West 
Africa to the Transvaal by annexing the intervening Bechuanaland. 
There was friction, but on the whole Germany and Great Britain 
showed mutual readiness to settle minor colonial disputes; the 
position appeared brighter than ever when, in 1890, after Bismarck's 
fall, Britain exchanged Heligoland and recognized the German 
rights on the African East coast in return for Uganda, four million 
marks and the Zanzibar protectorate. Further, Whitehall showed 
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SO objection to Italy'^ then modest designs tn the Medilcrranean, 
and countenanced the Obrenovich dynasty in Serbia and the rule of 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria, both of them satellites of the Triple Alliance. 

There were, however, many clashes with France and Russia. 
After their unsuceessful war with Germany, the French turned with 
renewed interest to the task of building an empire overseas. Bismarck 
encouraged them in this; he hoped that they would forget Alsace- 
Lorraine and spoil their chances of friendship with England, Perhaps 
the stormiest centre was Egypt. Here a DtiaJ Conirol of Britab 
and France had existed from 1876, the y-ear after Disraeli's purchase 
of [he Suez Canal shares, until 1332, when the French backed out 
of the suppression of Arabi Pasha, TeJ-el-Kcbir was the decisive 
battle: the restored Khedive was now the puppet of Brilain, France 
was very angry. Dr. Lesseps had built the Suez Canal, Frenchmea 
had introduced the cotton plant and pianeered in the construction 
of Egyptian dams, Mehcmet All and his successors had been lovers 
of French civilization and proclaimed their will to “rianciser 
TEgypte". Russia and Turkey, too, condemned British policy 
in Egypt, which Bismarck was wise enough to support. Britain 
remained dominant and, although temporarily rebuffed by the 
Mahdi's success and Gordon's death in the Sudan, arrived at an 
understanding with Italy over the possibility of an eventual partition 
of Abyssinia, and finally reconquered the Sudan as Egypi^ friend 
and champion. At the other end of the North African coast, France 
was laying the foundations of a great Empire and a dusky army in 
Algiers, Tunis and Senegal. 

Meantime the French suspected British missionaries in Mada¬ 
gascar, scrambled with British imperialists in West Africa, and 
argued over the right to catch, as well as to fish, in Newfoundland, 
and to claim the remote New Hebrides. In Asia, France annexed 
Annum and Tonkin, and Britain subsequently onnexed Buriiia. 
Elsewliere British and Russian interests clashed all around ibe 
Indian frontier, in Persia, Afghanistan, Tibet and China. 

Undoubtedly British sympathies were rather with the Triple 
^an with the Dual ^iiance, though the country held itself aloof 
m a position of scif-Jm posed isobiion. Bismarck's successor, the 
soldier Capiivj, was friendly to Great Britain, and when he fell before 
agrarian attacks in 1394, the new Chancellor, the scveniy-five-ycar- 
old Prince Hohenlohe, was not unfriendly. An agreement was reached 
over the Fiji Islands; England acquiesced in the Cerman seizure 
of Kaiochow, and there seems to have been some agreement over 
the partition of the Portuguese colonies. In 1893, Lord Salisbury 
sounded the Berlin Covemment over a possible Anglo-Cerman 
alliance; the scheme fell through, partly because the Getman demands 
Were excessive and partly because Germany was unwilling lo oust 
Russia as much as England wished. Some fntenie between the two 
nations was again attempted by both Governments in the following 
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year* but Great Britain was unwlJling to join the Triple Alliance, 
and the Kaiser unwilling to accept Joseph Chamberlain’s policy. 
It is significant that Cecil Rhodes favoured an Angio-GcrmaD 
agreement: he desired to promote what Cham herb in somewhat 
inaccuraiciy termed the reunion of the “two Anglo-Saaon branches", 
and wanted Portuguese rather than Cerman colonies to rouad oil 
his South African scheme. 

Change came with the Boer War. Public opinion on the Continent 
regarded England as a greedy bully and ignored her claims to 
protect British nationals, among the Uitlandcrs on the Rand mines, 
who were being shabbily treated by the obscurantbt Boer govern- 
men I, Rude French caricatures of Queen Victoria were unpopular 
in London, but not so widely criticized as the tclcgrani of congratula¬ 
tion sent to President Kroger by the Kaiser on the former’s sup¬ 
pression of the Jameson Raid. Austria and Italy remained friendly 
to Britain, while Russia seems twice to have attempted to draw 
Germany into an nIJiance, if not a revised Armed Neutrality, 
against this country. 

However, it was Germany’s unexpected hostility which particularly 
disappointed Englishmen, as in !895 it had made Japan resentful. 
Reports from consuls began to show that the more ingratiating 
manners and cheaper wares of Germao commercial travellers were 
beginning to oust British goods from certain continental markets; 
the ^iser meanwhile talked of a policy of encirclement on ilie pan 
of bis foes, into whose camp his ambitious policy of naval and colonial 
devdopmeni ihrcaicaed to drive the Government of Great Britain, 

ACCORD BETtt'EEN FRANCE AND ERfrAlN 

The accession of Edward Vil marked a cluinge, The new King 
had many pleasant memories of Paris and disliked bis braggart, 
unbalanced aephew, William II, The appointment of Delcassi 
os Foreign Minister and Cambon as French Arnbassador to Lortdon 
in 1898 brought to the front two diplomats extremely keen to pro¬ 
mote an understanding with Engbnd. Lansdowne, the British 
Foreign Minister, was ready for a settlement; the Gerraanophil 
views of Chamberlain and others had grown milder since the Boer 
War. In isPQi. the King visited Paris, and his visit was speedily 
returned by Loubcl, the first French President to come to Engbnil, 
A commiuce was set up to discuss points iu dispute between the two 
countries; this was a step towards the convention signed in April 
1904, whereby France recognized British claims in Egypt and Britain 
those of France in Morocco, while boundary disputes were setded iu 
West Africa and along die Indo-Chinese frontier; agreement 
was also reached over proprietary rights in Madagascar and the 
New- Hebrides and over the Newfoundland fisheries. The Anglo- 
Frmch aite/i/e had become an accomplished fact. For the moment, 
Brit.rin, .as ally of Japan, could scarcely agree with their common 
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enemy Russia, the ally of France, However, the Far Eastern air 
was $000 to bo cleared by war, and did not hinder the rapid improve- 
menl which was taking place in Anglo-French relations. 

Despiie the growth of foreign competition, British wealth increased 
and Britain remained the banker, the workshop and the carrier of the 
world. British wealth, estimated at ia thousand million pounds 
sterling in 1865, rose to nearly eleven thousand miJIion in I$95, 
and reached the fourteen thousand milLion mark ia 19 JO. Population 
had increased, hut not so rapidly as the national wealth. Expenditure 
and revenue developed enormously; that the slate accepted other 
duties in addition to providing for the protection of the citizen is 
shown by the great increase of the amount spent in the civil service. 

POLITICAL CHANGES IN BRITAIN 

Forty years of mostly Liberal rule came to an end in 1886, to be 
succeeded by a period of twenty years during which the Conserva¬ 
tives were supreme. The Liberals who seceded over the Irish question 
gave a new and progressive fillip to the Conservative party, which was 
still alive with Disraeli’s Tory Democracy. Gladstone’s unwilling¬ 
ness to acquire colonies—one of the few traits he shared with 
Blsmaick—^med unpotriotic in the light of the new England over¬ 
seas for which Rhodes and Chamberlain had laboured and whose 
ideologist was Kipling. The importance of Joseph Chamberlain can 
scarcely be sufficiently stressed. Typical of middle-class business^ 
men who found Gladstone old-fashioned and doctrinaire, he was a 
keen reformer, and, as Mayor of Birmingham, was responsible for 
clearing away slums and for giving his city a decent supply of gas and 
water. Meantime, Socialism grew with the desire for more thorough 
reforms; John Bums was much tnorc extreme than John Bright, 
and largely responsible For the great dock strike; in 1893 Keir Hardie 
initiated a conference at Bradford which originated the Independent 
Labour Party on Marxist lines. 

In other ways, the Boer War showed that Britain was changing. 
The unpopularity which this country had then to experience made 
Englishmen face the danger of a hostile world-coalition of less 
wealthy Powers: the alliances with France and Japan were fore¬ 
shadowed, Again, a scries of defeats convinced a brge section of the 
population that the country was in a slate of military unprepared ness, 
and uliimate victory led to a newly-conhdent imperialism. The 
counterblast was David Lloyd George. Like more than one candi¬ 
date for the Presidency of the United Stales, he claimed to be cottage- 
bred ; he was actually the son of a typical elementary school head¬ 
teacher. Ready even as a boy to attack the squirearchy, he was 
careful to speak of Welsh nationalism as '‘home-rule all round", 
and his power over Wales was unexampled in modem history. 
Great gifts of oratory, ardour and charra, which were coiubiaed 
with a mastery of det^, pushed him rapidly to the forefront. 
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To Lloyd George, tho duke was “more of a danger than the 
Death’s Head Hussar”. His eonunon-sense and proletarian coatacu> 
enabled him to realixe the great steps made by the Germans in social 
reform j while his limited knowledge of European history kept him 
from a full realization of the German menace. In a series of speeches, 
he celebrated his appointment as Chancellor of the Ewhequer by 
anaouncing that he meant to spend public money on social reform, 
rather tlian on supposed military needs, and to tax the “very shabby 
rich men”. Limehouse heard this last epithet, and Birmingham 
witnessed his escape in policeman’s unifbrm after an attack on 
imperialism and all that the local idol, Chamberlain, stood for. 

In 190$, the Li berals began their period of power, which was to last 
into the First World War. The chief cause of the Conservative 
downfall was Chamberlain’s policy of protective tariffs, not readily 
naderstood in a country whose commerce had become supreme 
during an era of free trade. An ambitious programme of social 
reform introduced health insurance for workers, more humane 
conditions for chitd-w'elfare, and old-age pensions, while reversing 
thcTaff Vale decision, which had made trade-union funds responsible 
for strike damages. Conservatives, at any rate in the Commons, 
voted frequently for these reforms. A change came when, to provide 
for the ambitious policy of social reform and the increased needs 
of the Services, Lloyd George brought in his Budget of 1909, 
which upset the tempers and threatened to ruin the pockets of the 
middle classes. On a party vote, the House of Lords threw out the 
Budget. In the general election of 1910, the Conservatives gained 
seats and equalled the Liberals, who were kept in power by the new 
Labour Party and by the Irish Nationalists, 

Henceforward, restriction of the House of Lords’ veto, disestablish¬ 
ment of the Welsh Church, and Irish Home Rule were the main 
planks in the Liberal programme. The first two measures succeeded, 
though Home Rule proved to be as much of a stumbling-block as it 
was in Gladstone’s time. The year 1911 showed British citizens their 
soldiers guarding British railways in a great strike, Winston Churchill 
at the Admiralty and the threat of Civil War in Ireland. European 
enemies might well conjecture that the moment for attack was near. 
It says much for the political honesty of Britain that her states¬ 
men did not seek for the solution of her domestic troubles in war. 

FRANCE’S MATERIAL PROSPERm' 

The spirit of revenge for Alsace-Lorraiae was tempered by the 
growth of a French empire overseas. Under the premiership of 
Jnlps Feny in the early ’eighties, France acquired Tunisia, Indo- 
China, Madagascar and part of Somaliland. By 1912, the Empire 
was fourteen times the sire of France. Much of it was desert, but its 
population amounted to thirty millions; treated on equal terms by 
the French authorities, these people adopted the French rdgime. 
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M^lirue, the couniry grew immensely Ln both agricultural 
and industrial wealth. French capital increased frojii two to three 
hundred billioD francs between 1872 and 1912: the peasant was 
relatively happy, not only because farming improved, but also 
b^i^e the government skilfully kept down direci and imposed on 
him indirect taxes. An intellectual swing towards Catholicism was 
accompanied by the threat of dictatorship on the pan of a popular, 
supposedly Radical, genera! called Boulanger. His triumph would 
probably have meaot war with the Germans, who might have taken 
advantage of his chauvinist speeches to declare war on France. 
However, his courage failed before a threat of arrest, and he Red to 
Brussels—to pass swiftly from history and die two years later. 

ntE-NCH POUTICAL QUESTIONS 

A revival on the Right was accomparued by development on the 
Left. Leaders of first-class calibre, Briand, Jauris and Mtllerand, 
began to appear. France was backward in educational and social 
reform; first steps had to be taken as regards pensions, insurance 
working-hours and elementary education. Two great scandals 
embittered tbe French world. The first concerned a scheme to dig a 
Panama canal, which went bankrupt, largely as the result of cor¬ 
ruption on the part of politicians, bankers and journalists. Many 
of them were Jews and the anii-Scmldc drive increased. In France, 
it was as^iated with growing mistrust of the banking system, 
and the irritation caused by commercial failure. This hatred brought 
Alfred Dreyfus, a Jewish captain of artillery, to trial for espionage 
00 behalf of Germany. He was convicted on doubtful evidence and 
Mnt to Devil's Island, Though pardoned in 1899, he was not re¬ 
instated till 1906. Meanwhile the injustice he had suffered weakened 
the Conservatives, and the Radicals won the elections of 1902. 

Unfortunately, the consequence was a display of anti-Chrisiiad 
intolerance as stupid as anything in the preceding rdgime. The 
part played by monks and nuns in education was countered by a law 
prohibiting them from teaching at all, and even compelling them to 
emigrate. The excessive property of the Church became the pretext 
for. a confiscation all the more unjust because it repudiated the 
obtigation to compensate the clergy undertaken by the Govemment 
during the Great Revolution in return for a then partial seizure of 
ecclesiastical lands. Combes responsible for liie measure i 
he had behind him ClemenccaUi a French Lloyd George, For two 
years, tb^c was a bilECr struggle before the success of the more 
poLtio Briand, whose e0brts left the clergy the right to use their 
churches for worship* 

The era of Liberal refonu was accompanied by strikes, as in 
England, and by a dcHfelopmcni of the Socbllst pany, at in that 
country and GcmiBny. Movements of revolt took place^ wine^ 
growers went on strike during the vintage, farm-labourers during the 
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harvest, cvtJt the soldiers niudiiiedi Yet Jean Jaur^s, the Socialist 
leader, was probably the sanest induetice in French politics. Labour 
iroubies and antJ-ciericaJjsni played their parts. To console Germany 
for French hegcniony in Morocco, she was given part of French West 
Africa. But the tide turned again^ and the drift to war grew greater, 
when the logical, middle^lass, chauvinist Poincar^ became Prime 
Minister. His militaify reforms strengthened the French army, but 
played into the hands of the Russian war-party. As armaments grew 
on ail sides, lovers of peace began correspondingly to despair 

GERMANY'S FOREICN AND DOMESTIC DEV^OPAfENT 

The eighteen-eighties found Germany with a competent bureau- 
cracyi well ahead with social reforms and possessed of an educa¬ 
tional system which was excellent in a rather narrow way. The 
country's head had been turned by rapid success and was caricatured 
by the outlook of the clever, tinsiublep megalomaniac Emperor. 
Any doubt as to whether the House of Bismarck or that of Hohen- 
zolicm should dominate was determined by the Kaisers dramatic 
gesture in ^'dropping the pilof' in 1S90. Germany's course was 
scarcely changed; but the steersmanship was inferior; neither the 
Emperor nor the four chancellors who succeeded Bismarck were 
of 1irst*class ability; the chancellors were appointedp controlled and 
dismissed by ihe Emperor. 

Domestic politics became increasingly difficult w ith the rise of the 
Socialist party under Bebei. William I! iiad at first hoped to win 
them by n mild ilrtation with Left-Wing principles; one of the causes 
of his quarrel with Bismarck was the latter's refusal to drop his anti- 
Socialist policy. But the Emperor could not forgive the Socialists 
their republicanism; indeed, he went so far as to say that they were 
“^unworthy to be called Germans''. 

Meantime the country developed in population from forty to 
sixty-five millions, and in coni production and export trade thrccfoldp 
between IS73 and 1912. Emigration fell fo the low figure of twenty- 
five thousand a year, though even cotoninl enthusiasts repeatedly 
urged the n«!essity of preventing German talent from leaving German 
soil. Nevertheless colonial development increased rapidlyp and it was 
accompanied by naval expansionp both policies being promoted by 
Tirpitz Md other new men, who had been appointed at the Emperor's 
instigation after Bismarck'^s fall. 

A more suave and clever influence came to the Chancellery with 
the accession of BOlow in 1900. Like the Kaiser, more interested 
tn foreign than in domestic afiairSp he tried to keep the home front 
quiet and actually succeeded in materially reducing the strength of 
^e Social-Democratic party in the Reichstag. But Bulow's effort to 
improve Germany's place in the sim was not Ughieocd by the cx- 
p^ure of moral scandals concerning some of the Em peror's closest 
friends, or by some indiscreet utterances of William's published by 
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the Daily Telegraph, which united against him the Sacial-Demo- 
ciats, the Pan-Germad Lca^c and English public opinion. He 
sccids to have lost his nerve after this crisis. A section of Crinserva- 
lives, abetted by the Crown Prince, censured Qlilow for not having 
checked French designs in MorcKCo; the Chancellor thus lost his 
niiijority in the Reichstag at the instance of the class be was trying 
to protect, and resigned in 1909. 

Biilow’s successor was the honest, slow, high-principled Belhinano- 
Hollweg, His mild liberalism was in accord witli the policy of the 
Kaiser and the majority of the Reichstag, bat failed to reform the 
franchise or to placate the Poles and Alsace-Lorraine, fn the latter, 
a series of dashes with the Prussian officer-caste innamed an already 
^ave situation, while the prolific birth-rate of the Catholic Poles 
increased their numerical superiority in many districts of Prussian 
Poland. Yet another omen of discord came with the Reichstag 
elections of 1912, which made the Social-Democrats the largest 
single parly, with one hundred and twelve seats and four and a 
quarter million votes. Germany, like France and England, was 
faced with a serious domestic situation; in Germany, as in France, 
powerful groups began to feci that a foreign war would provide 
the most adequate solution of the problem in their own interests, 

parllamentary government i.n italv 

A short period of prosperity which followed the capture of Rome 
ended in the fin,incial crash of 1873. Three years later, the role of 
those men of the Right who had united Italy came to an end. and the 
Left began a period of supremacy which lasted, with minor inter¬ 
ruptions, until the First World W'ar. There was talk of reform, but 
little was accomplished, owing to the prevalent system of corruption 
under which voles, scats and members were bought and sold. 
Parliamentary government, associated with bribery, neglect and 
political mendacity, had few friends, eacept among the professional 
politicians. There was, however, & considerable amount of material 
development along familiar lines; there were plenty of new harbours, 
roads and railways; Milan surpassed Lyons as the chief silk 
market of t he world. though Ge noa contin ued to Jag bchi nd M ante tiles 
as the chief port of the Mediterranean. Most of the adv'ance was in 
the North; the South continued to be the prey of brigands, disease 
and illiteracy. Unlike Germany, Italy’s tide of emigration swelled 
to the huge figure of half a million in the year 1910. 

The political leaders'—Depretls, Crispl and Gioliid—were not 
great men, though the last was an adept demagogue, whose promises 
at election-time were fulsome enough to keep him la almost dicta¬ 
torial power between 1903 and 1914. The accession of Victor 
tnun^Lel HI in 1900 gave the country a King who must be credited 
w'lth the effort to remove the harsh couditlons of life which had led to 
the death of ninety Milanese in the riots 011898 and his owa father's 
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assassination, two years later. But Victor Emmanuel eotild not 
prevent the increasing bitterness between chauvinism and socialismp 
which distracted Italy and most of Europe, The new nationalism grew 
with economic prosperity. There were demands for colonies. The 
irredentist party demanded the redemption of kalian territory still 
under foreign rule, and found its poet in d'Annun^iOp with his 
memories of pagan Romep his Latin style and im|Kri^ tnnnner* 
The Abyssinian campaign of the "nineties had ended in hutnilialing 
defeat; but a war with Turkey in 1911-12, secured Tripolitania 
and Cyrcnaica for Italy. The outbreak of war between Greece 
and Turkey facilitated Italian retention of the Islands of the Do¬ 
decanese. Bui tajiation had to be increased, with the result that 
GioliIll's ministry was violently attacked. To placate the Left, he 
brought in various nefonnSp some—like universal suffrage — long over¬ 
due. Nevenheless, he was defeated, iu the general elections, by the 
Conservati ve^ chauvinist, Ami-Austrian parly of Salaudia, w'^hich was 
to guide Italian destinies during ihe First World War^ 

THE PROOLE?itS OF THE HABSEURG EMPIRE 

Austria had been expelled from Italy and fro-m the German 
Empire. The rise of Russia and of the Balkan States prevented 
her from seeking her imdiiiona! compensation in the east for 
reverses in ihc west, while within the Dual Monarchy nationalisia 
threatened the end of the oldest Empire in Europe. The Emperor 
grew old along with his Empire. Well-meaning but of limited ability, 
he had the misfortune to find no first-class brain among his slates- 
men, once Mcttemich was gone. 

In 1879 began the ministry of Taaffe, which lasted fourteen years. 
Taaffe justified his theory that nil the subject-nniions of the polyglot 
Empire should be equal by playing one off against the other. He 
persuaded the Czechs to relum to FariiamenL at the risk of em¬ 
bittering the BohemLan-Gcrmaris; he kept the support of ihe Polish 
landowners of Galicia by letting them do what they would with the 
Ruihenian peasantry; and he was liked by the most civilized of 
South Slav races, the Slovenes, who found themselves much better 
treated by Austria than were ihcir Serb and Croat kinsmen hy 
Hungary. These friendly subject-peoples he united in a quaint 
alliance with nobles and tlerkals, and pursued a mild policy of reformp 
hoping thus to wean the poorer classes from subversive nationalism, 
which he not unjustly diagnosed as primarily a middle-class movement. 

This revival of the traditional Austrian policy of "divide and rule" 
was defeated by the rise of a dcmocralic Czech party under Tlioiiias 
Masaryk. The brilliant son of an Imperial coachman, he was pro¬ 
fessor at the Czech University at Prague, which became the intel¬ 
lectual focus of national movements withm the Austrian Empire. 
The Czech democrats disturbed the sittbgs of tic Rcichsrat with a 
series of scenes of successful rowdyism. In consequcooe^ the Austiia:n 
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Ministry lost faith in ParliamentaTy Govenuticint^ until it found ^ 
strange ally in Dr, Lueger, Luegpr was for ten year^ Mayor of 
Vienna, where he did much towards giving that city its rcpuuiuon 
for fine and humane public services. He also scotched the Liberal 
Catholic '*Away from Rorne** movement which, with nationalism, 
was fining ground in Bohemia. Lueger was a very Christian 
Socialist; his reforms and democratic speeches cut the ground from 
what remained, for the time, a purely intdlectual movement witli 
little popular teaching and a comparatively small foUowmg. 

CROATS AND MACYARS 

Among the subject-peoples of Hungary the conditions were far 
worse than among those of Austria; the soldierly Mag^^r had little 
use for democracy and education, and he certainly felt them to be 
itnsmtcd to Slavs and Rumanians^ Many of these were very backward ■ 
among the Hunganans there is a proverb "The Slovene is not a man”. 
But the Croats had a civilization intellectually ofEcn more developed 
than that of the Magyars: and the Serbs arc a proud race. The Croats 
were granted some kind of control over their own affairs in 1&6S, 
twenty years after the same rights had been granted to the Hun- 
garians; mindful of their loyalty to the Habsburgs during the 
revolutions of 1843, they said that they had received^ as a reward 
for their loyalty, what the Magyars had received as a punishment 
for their disloyalty. The Viennese authorilics were very stupid, 
lastead of welcoming the activities of the Croat Bishop Strossmayer, 
they turned against him, and Strossmayefs sou( went into hh Yugo¬ 
slav Academy and the University of Agram^ from both of which 
Masaryk learnt much. The situation in Ihe South Slav provinces 
became much worse after the Dual Monarchy's purchase, in 1903, 
of Bosnia and Hencegovina, which Serbia had hoped to snatch. 

Francis Ferdinand, heir to the throne, who^ however, coiufmctcd a 
mor^natic marriage* might have healed the wounds by his mtro- 
duction of a triune monarchy, to embrace Croats as well as Austrians 
and Hungarians. He had studied events in the U.S.A., which 
country he persisted in supposing to have the same nationalist 
problems as his own. Francis Ferdinand, loo, shared Taaffe's belief 
that the promotion of reform and improvement in ihe economic 
position of the poorer classes provided the best antidote to nadonal- 
ism, which he regarded as a middle-class movement not so interesting 
to the worker as dally bread. It was his friend Beck who carried 
through the Reichsrath a measure giving the vote to e%eiry literate 
man over the agie of twenty-four. Over the question of deputies, 
the various nations of the Empire were split; for the Italians, Poles, 
Germans, Slovenes and Rumanians received more favourable 
representation than the backward Rutheues and the hostile Serbs^ 
Croats and C^hs. In the Geneml Election, the Socialists polled 
more than a million votes and became a new probkm to the Central 
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Government, which earned their immediate dislike by geiryntander- 
ing consUiiiencii^ at their expense before the eiccdons held in l?l I, 
Meantime* two cnergetfc mcn^ eager to assert Austrian prestige 
and iniiiath'O, rose to high positions—Achremhal, a Balkan specialist, 
to the Foreign Office, and Conrad von Hotzendorf, a fire-eating 
soldier, to be Chief of Staff. The former arranged the annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina* succeeded in dominating the Balkan 
policy of the Triple Alliance, and enraged Russians and Serbs. 

The Magyars opposed the measures of increased sufifrage intro¬ 
duced by Beck. However* they feared the designs of Russia also, 
and in 1911 sent Count Tisza with a Ltberal majority to the Budapest 
Chamber. Discontent grew in the Serb and Croat provinces. Re¬ 
turned Americans spread it; they found Magyar rule unbearable 
after acquaintance with trans-Atlantic ways. 

Racial Ul-fecling was intensified by the Agram trial of 1909, when, 
under pressure from Aehrenthal. Serb subjects were condemned 
in the Croatian capita! on a charge of treason. His attempts 
to justify the sentence by the pubheation of Foreign Office documents 
brought Masaryk into the field with charges of forgery, and the 
Austrian Governmoot lost caste badly in the eyes of the public. 

Internal troubles increased in 1912. The Czechs were restless; 
the Poles, usually loyal, resented Bulow's expropriation of their 
kinsmen's land; to keep them quiet, Vienna stirred up the Ruthenes; 
Lemberg University was closed. Italy's Irredentist movement stirred 
Italians in Austria; they rioted at Graz, and forced the dissolution of 
the Tyrolese Diet. Two attempts were made to assassinate the new 
Governor of Croatia* The shadow of Sarajevo was creeping over the 
^'ramshackle empire"^ which was ruled by the Habsburgs, 

THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE 

The Russian Empire was the largest after the British Empire* 
Onc-sLxih of the world's surface and one-twelfth of its inhabitants 
were under Russia's flag. Her solid territory was donmiatcd by the 
Great Russians, who numbered sixty millions out of a population 
which, at the first census in 1897, proved to be nearly 130 mUtions, 
Kindred racbl and linguistic groups, the “Little Russians'" (of the 
Ukraine) and “White Russians**' supplied nearly thirty of the 
remaining millions. Advance was rapid* Popukiion grew by one 
and a half mlliion a year* a figure which would have been vastly 
increased had the infant mortality rate not been so high* and the 
people so backward and ignorant* Territorially, progress was swift ; 
Bokhara and Samarcand were occupied in 1868* Khiva in 1371, and 
the Pamir ranges, near the Indian frontier, twenty years later. 

Russia became the bogey of Western Europe. Backward and m- 
competent though the nation then was* its numbers and size, with 
the fear that they might soon be enormously increased* created the 
scare. The Tsar was more autocratic than other emperors, and his 
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people used to refer to him ss the “Little Father". The bureau¬ 
cracy waj ineftieient and the Court corrupt, but so long as Alexander 
II lived, there were prospects of iinprovenicnt. He had freed the 
serfs and created the zemstvos (or provincial councils), which were 
followed in 1870 by the dimtast or town councils. But reform from 
above seemed hopeless and unreal. The live movements of the 
late nineteenth century were that of the Pan-Slavs and that of the 
Anarchists; the latter, after various unsuccessful attempts to 
assassinate the Tsar, Alexander II, succeeded most inopportunely 
in l$8l, on the eve of his intended promulgation of a constitution. 

REACnOS AND 't\TAKNES8 WITHIN HUSSU 

Alexander III succeeded to the throne. Stupid, well-intentioned 
and clumsy, his reactionary policy made the fall of the Romanovs 
certain, just as the similar policy of Louis XV had ended in disaster 
for the Bourbon dynasty in France, The most important minbters 
were PJehve, Chief of PoJiee, of Lithuanmn extraction, and Pobedo- 
ROstsev, who, as Procurator of the Holy Synod, was lay head of the 
Orthodox Church. Both were reactionary and largely responsible 
for the fact that, by the end of Alexander's reign, the percentage 
of illltcnttes was higher in Russia than elsewhere in Europe. The 
appointment of Witto to be Minister of Communications in 1892 
and Minister of Finance in the following year brought to the front 
the ablest Russian statesman of the period. A native of the Caucasus, 
where his father was an important civil servant, Witte had much of 
the bitifitness, industry and business capacity of his Dutch ancestors. 
Though a supporter of autocracy, he was a greater champion of 
WcstCfiiixation than Russia had had since Peter the Great, Witte 
put the country on the gold standard, was largely responsible for the 
building of the Trans-Siberian railway, and secured the vodka 
monopoly for the Government. 

The accession of Nicholas [Jin 1894 made little di (Terence. The 
new Emperor was weaker, but as reactionary and absolutist as his 
pr^ecessor. Plehve and Pobedonostsev continued in office, as did 
Witte, though the last w'as dropp^ in 1901; Nicholas did not like 
him as Alexander had done, and listened to the Russian Jandowners 
who loathed Witte’s development of industrial, as opposed to agri¬ 
cultural interests. After the Russo-Japanese War, the Tsar brought 
back Witte to put some order into Russian finances; but he was soon 
dropped again. 

StKi^m was growing. A split In 1901 brought the Bolshevik 
(Majority) and Menshevik (Minority) parties into existence, with 
Lcaio as a leader of the former. After securing Witte’s faU, PJehve 
and the reactionaries tried to crush Socialism. They failed, and the 
Socialist movement was swelled by patriots of the minority nations 
suffering from the Russification policy, and by propaganda in 
workshops and at the Universities, Defeat ia the war with Japan 
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and the brutaJ shooting of an orderly mob on ’"Bloody Sunday"' 
in St. Petersburg in 1905 was followed by the assassinatiofi of the 
Grand Duke Serge, naval mutiny and a revolt which was suppressed 
partly by armed force and partly by concessions, granted all the mote 
easily b^use Plehv^ bad been killed during the revolution. Re¬ 
ligious loleratiou alleviated the grievances of the Protestants; the 
use of the Polish language in private schools was permitted. 

For a time, the future looked a little brighter. A loan was floated 
in Paris and the entente with England secured flnanciai help from 
London. In the elections for the new Duma, the moderate Left 
triumphed, but the Covernmenl continued to be iuteresicd in the 
Assembly so long ns hope remained of a loyal peasant party; the 
Duma was little more than a debating society in which protests 
could be registered. Meantime a Liberal middle-class party^ known 
as the “Cadets”, or Constitutional Democrats, arose under Miliukov, 
and secret societies drawn from the ranks of the mlddlc-claK, 
known as the Black Hundred, beat up Socialists in the villages. 

STOLYPIN'S POLICY 

Reaction triumphed again. Witte's skilful persuasion secured for 
Tsardom loans from France and England which gave the Govern¬ 
ment a new lease of life. Then Witte was dropped, to be replaced 
by Goremykin, an old mao who was a mere tool in the hands of the 
reactionary forces. The foreign loan had made the Central Govern¬ 
ment independent of the Duma^ which was dissolved on the ground 
that it had failed to co-operate with the Emperor. The Cadets with¬ 
drew to Viborg in Finland, where they opposed the reactionary 
measures and urged the people to refuse to pay taxes or reoder 
military service. When the vigorous reactionary Stolypin succeeded 
Goremykin, theyTound their clubs suppressed, 

Stolypin proposed to ’’pacify" the counti 7 and then reform it. 
Apart from his policy towards the Cadets, his energies first devoted 
themselves to the disfranchisement of Central Asia; henceforth, 
Asiatic Russia returned only fifteen representatives, of whom half 
were the nominees of the Cossack Armies. Elsewhere, an electoral 
redistribution gave more power to the middle classes at the expense 
of the poorer classes. 

The econom ic development of t he country was rapid. If the peopled 
well-being was neglected^ the enormous and speedy increase in 
national wealth should not be overlooked. Railways and banks 
developed very considerably between 1905 and 1914; though 
economically behind Britain and Germany, Russia was on a par with 
France and Italy. Cheap labour helped this industrialization: the 
miserable conditions under which the people worked encouraged 
Chauvinists to another anti-foreign bout directed especially against 
Germans and Jews. This led to a further estrangement from the 
Central Powers, and plunged the dagger of a revolutionary into 
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Siolypin’s heart* Bui this murder at the Kiev Opera House in J911 
came loo late to mend ihc situation. Reaction continued in a less 
efiicient way under the unwholesome neurotic influence of the 
Tsarina and Rasputin. Tlic Minister of Agriculture said in 19JZ, 
“Wc want thirty years of peace", but the business men wanted 
Constantinople. In Russia, perhaps more than anywhere else, the 
propertied classes saw in war relief from the dangers of Socialism. 

BACKWARDNESS OF THE BALKAN STATES 

These little countries which bad been the chief iaicrcst of the settle¬ 
ment of 187S were to be the occasion of the war of S9I4. Rulers 
counted more in the Balkans than cisewherej parliaments were new 
toys and the people as yet counted for little. 

Rumania was, in a way, the senior slate. She was the nearest 
to Western Europe, she was vaguely Latin, and she had the most 
important cohesive minority in Ausuia-Hungaty. Wiih a Hohen- 
zollcrn dynasty, it was natural that her political institutions and amy 
should be modeilcd on those of Pi^sia. But her morals were 
Byzantine and lier rulers had for long been Greeks, Buctirest 
hovered betw'een being a second-rate Paris and a second-rate Berlin, 
the people prererring the former alternative and the King the latter. 
After 1833, Rumania was Jn secret alliance with Austria-Hungary 
and attached herself to the Triple Alliance. There bad been a con¬ 
siderable a^icultural development, due to a black earth as rich as 
that of the Ukraine: oil and some industries had developed, to the 
advantage of native and foreign capitalists. 

Doitiostic issues played a small part in Balkan history during this 
period. In Bulgana-^the Scotland or Prussia of the Balkans— 
progress was most marked. The first German prince did not last 
long there, but he was succeeded by the cunning Ferdinand, the 
Balkan “foa", who soon proved himself to be both a good German 
and a good Bulgarian: he was friendly to the Triple Alliance and had 
only five per cent, of illiterates among his recruits. Until 1S92, 
he depended largely upon the peasant demagogic politician 
Starnbulov; but after the latter's assassiaatioji in 1S95, Ferdinand 
was in control of Bulgarian government. 

Serbia was backward. The murder of King Alexander and Queen 
Draga in 1903 did, however, end the feud between two rival dynasties 
for the Serbian throne. The new King Peter and his minister PasUch 
had both much of the demoemt, as w'cll as the chauvinist, in them. 
Education scarcelycxisted in Serbia, but her wheat and pigs prospered; 
as a source of food supply, she became increasingly useful ui the 
Central Powers. 

The most prosperous of the Balkan States—she scarcely regarded 
herself as Balkan—was Greece where, despite corrupt politicians 
and a neglected people, national prosperity increased with surprising 
rapidity. Athens bristled with a hundred factories; a thousand miles 
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of railway were built and the merchant service developed, espeemUy 
m the Levant. The Crciao Venizelos became prominent when he 
refused to lower the Greek flag at Canea in 1897. Warships of the 
Great Powers had to shoot it down. 

Venizelos entered the Greek Government in the following year, 
and immediately began his feud with the royal house. In and out 
of office, he succeeded in uniting Crete with Greece and in pushing 
through reforms which prontoted education and the fight against 
malaria, suppressed brigandage, and attempted to lay the foundations 
of an honest civil service. Of different race from her Slav neighbour, 
Greece might well have found recompense for the modJficaLion 
of territorial aspirations, so far as Turkey was concerned, in return 
for commercial and financial agreements; but the Porte pursued a 
stupid policy of opposition to Greek aspirations. 

The inevitability of war was made more certain by Italy’s entry 
into the Eastern Mediterranean, when she seized the Dodecanese 
during the war with Turkey. King George's assassination brouj^t 
to the Greek throne the chauvinist and military hero Constantine, 
While Serbs were thinking of war with Austria, Greeks meditated a 
second war with Turkey to complete the work of the first. 

In Turkey there was, for long, talk of reform, but little else, while 
the Empire slowly disintegrated. Railways developed and spread 
Wcsiem ideas to remote parts of the Empire. The names of Enver 
Bey and Mustafa Kemal became prominent in the Young Turk 
movement, which had as its aim a revived Turkey. 

THE MINOR POWT31S OF WESTERN EUROPE, 

Here, at bst, with one exception, the record is one of steady, 
peaceful progress. The wbdom of the ruling classes released Norway 
from Sweden peacefiiUyand gave home rule to the Danish possessions 
of Iceland and the Faroe Islands; the wisdom of great socialists like 
braoiing and Vandcrvclde governed the path of reform. 

Norway had a merchant marine surpassed only by that of Britsun, 
Germany and the United States. Sweden possessed more shipping 
tonnage than its larger neighbour, Russia, and was a comfortable 
land of big estates and increasing prosperity. Emigration to America 
was consideiablc, but that seems to have been due to love of ad¬ 
venture as much as to unpromising conditions for the poor man at 
home. Overshadowed though Sweden was by Russia, her people 
Were always capable of holding some stronghold for liberty of 
thought, as they had done in the seventeenth century. Sweden 
Was aristocratic, a lowland country of big estates; Norway had an 
ancient democratic constitution, mountains and small farms. The 
NorwegiaD constitution limited the power of the Crown more than 
did that of Sweden, so that the ninciccnth-century monarch tended 
to prefer the Swedes, and find in Stockholm a mellow, attractive 
place in which to live. 
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Oscur H refused to allow the Nowegians to ap|>oiat their own 
consular ofKcials# They already complained, as had the Belgians 
of the Dutch, that the Swedes kept for themselves far too large a 
control over the civil service, A plebiscite conartoed the Norwegian 
Parliament s demand for independence in 1905, and Sweden sensibly 
agreed. A feeling of Scandinavian unity grew^^ when a Darush prince 
became King of Norway. 

Rich in her colonial empirCp whose value increased with the 
development of world-trade, Holland prospered. So did Belgium, 
despite bickerings between the Flemish and the Walloon or French- 
speaking section of the community: her development of the Congo 
Free State gave her many valuable raw materials, Switzerland be¬ 
came probably the most democratic state in Europe; she also made 
admirable cheap watches and milk chocolate. Portugal overthrew 
the monarchy and broke with Rome. 

Spain had no revolution; yet one seemed always imminent 
Although the Conservative and Liberal parties stood for much the 
same sfuliLs ^uo., SocielIesiii grew and found strong supporters among 
the Catalans and Basc^ueSj whose demand for home rule was ignored 
by the Spanish Govern ment. fn the background lurked always the 
menace of the Cadists, clerical and conservative^ but ready to work 
with agnostic SociahsU against the Madrid Government, The 
Philippines and Cuba were lost in 1S9^S—to attacks by the United 
Smtes—but Spain began to find compensation in Morocco. A 
Liberal Government broke off reJations with the Pope and expelled 
the religious orders. In 1912 warfare became very likely. But Count 
Roma nones' cot^ d'itat r^tored relations with Rome, and Spain 
settled down to a conservative i^^me. 

While historic prestige still perhaps made Spain and Sweden the 
most considerable of these countries, Holland, Belgium and Portu¬ 
gal had colonial empires more ejctensivc than those possessed by 
Germany and Italy. Th^c empires, too, had the added advantage 
of being especially rich in the important raw materials, 

EUROPE OniDES LNTO TVS’O ARMED CAMPS 

Germany was not slow in testing the Entente. During the spring 
of 1905, the Kaiser’s yacht anchored at Tangier. William landed, 
^tsited the Sultans uncle, and informed him that he regarded the 
Sultan as the “independent sovereign of Morocco”, This was a 
dir^t challenge to the French, who looked on that country as their 
oghtfuJ sphere of influence. France was not altogether sorry to let 
England see the German mailed fist; she wanted confirmation that 
the Entente was not merely an agreement over colonies, but a 
defensive alliance. However, England did nothing at the time of the 
Tangier mcident, and William 11 won the appearance of a diplomatic 
mumph. The time for Germany's trial of strength was well chosen, 
for Russia had just suffered a crushing defeat at Mukden. 
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Id 1906, a Confcmnct met at Algeciras to discuss the Morocco 
question. Britain loyally backed France, who hadabo the sympathy 
of Russia, Italy:. Spain and the United Slates. The Conference 
accepted the majority of the reforms recommended by the French 
to the Sultan in the previous year: Taidieu declared that the Anglo- 
French entetM had passed from the static to the dynamic stage, and 
French statesmen did their best to persuade Sir ^ward Grey that 
Lord Lansdovvne had promised them Tnilitary help in case of war, 

RUSSIA SWLSGS TOWARl>S ESRHAIN AND FRANCE 

Before long, Uie Dual developed into a Triple Enfetiie, The 
Japanese defeat of Russia did much to allay England's fear of her in 
the East. Both countries had a mutual friend in France. In Russia, 
it was felt that Britain had helped to seeure the mild terms of the 
Portsmouth Treaty, and the new Foreign MtnlsLer, rsyolsky, was 
pro-English. The Treaty of AJgeciras gave Russian diplomats a 
chance of many talks with the British representatives. In 1907, 
the fleets of the two countries exchanged visits and a treaty was 
signed by which Persia was divided into two spheres of iuRucncep 
Afghantslan passed largely under British Influence, and Tibet was 
to some extent neutralize* The Treaty had violent opponents in 
Witte and Curzoo, but its worth seemed proven by the fact that 
two such doughty patriots could agree in opposite senses that it did 
not give enough. It was followed by a rapprochejneni between Russia 
and Britain's ally, Japan. 

The year 1903 brought a crisis in Europe which worsened Russia's 
relations with Austria, Isyolsky, anxious to preserve hk plan of 
making Europe the main sphere of Russia’s interest in foreign 
policy, wrote to Aehienthalp the Austrian Foreign Minister, that he 
w^ould be willing to recognise an Austrian annexation of Bosnia, 
Herzegovina and the Sanjak of Novibazar, In return for support 
In the opening of the Straits to Russian ships of war. Surprised and 
pleased, Aehrenihal agreed. Taking advantage of the Young Turk 
revolution and of Bulgaria^ declaration of independence in 1908, 
he occupied Bosnia and Herzegovina, Europe was aghast. Even the 
Kaiser was angry; he felt chat his ally should have considicd him 
ftrsL Indeed, he could not but look with disfavour on a move bound 
to enrage Itoly and to further the $plit with Russia. 

Isyolsky found that AehrenthoJ's move had made such a com- 
motion that his own was impossible. For the time being, violent 
opposition from the Pan-Slavists occupied him; he was accused of 
betraying Russian intere$ts and being the tool of Austria. He 
developed a hatred of the Central Powers which he displayed 
both during the cemalDder of his term as Foreigit Minister, and 
after his tninsrcr as Ambassador to Paris in 1910. 

Serbia also became henceforward much more hostile to Austria, 
who had deprived her of the chance of winning from moribund 
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Turkey provinces popukted by her kinsmen. Only King Peter^s 
moderaiion prevented the Serbs from taking a rash step in 1908 
instead of in 1914 , The bellicose Crown Prince George became a 
national hero; he was Saint George and Austria the dragon^ and tbs: 
windows of the Russian Embassy in Belgrade were broken by 
patriots angry at what they took to be Isyolsky^s weakness. As a 
result there followed a bitter series of lecriminating trials. 
For the lime iKing* Serbia could only content herself with the 
fact that Austrian troops had not cut her cornmunication with 
her kinsmen in Montenegro by annexing Novibazar; Turkey was 
compensated for the loss of two provinces, long, beyond h er eJlective 
control, by the payment of two and a half million pounds, 

CROWING INTERNATIONAL TENSION 

The storm-centre shifted to Morocco again. In 1911, a French 
occupation of Fcr raised shrill protests in Germany against French 
imperlalistn in North Africa. The German gunboat Pandier was 
sent to Agadir. At the time, neither Russia nor England were eager 
to risk war for the sake of French aggression: the former had 
recently come to an agreement with Germany over Persin, end the 
latter had no particular wish to help France progress in Morocco, 
though she did not want the German flag hoisted at A^dit. Isolated, 
Fra nee s inferiority been me evident. In return for German rii^ognition 
of her rights in Morocco, she ceded part of the Congo. England 
became alive to the gravity of the situation, Bosnia and Agadir 
were defeats to the Enieniey whereas Algcciras had been a victory. 

War was not far off in 1911, for part of the British licet was mobil¬ 
ized and the British Chief of Staff, Wilson, sent to France to discuss 
the possibility of joint military action with the French authorities. 
As yet, how'cver, the Kiel Canal was not finished, nor were Russian 
plans. There followed a last attempt at reconciliation—Lord Hal- 
dane^s mission to Germany in 1912. He speedily made friends with 
Beth^nn-Hollweg whom he called a “high-minded, sincere gentle¬ 
man + but he could only promise British neutrality in case of an 
unprovoked^ attack on Germany. This was not enough for a 
country in which Admiral Tirpitz was strong, and the Berlin Govern¬ 
ment refused to modify its programme of naval development. In 
the same ye^, the chauvinist Poincar^ came to the head of the 
government in France, and Turkey, who had just lost Libya and 
the Dodecanese to Italy, was routed by ihe Balkan League—pro- 
Russbn and, at least in Serbians case, anti-Austrian. The encuxle- 
ment of the Central Empires was threatened and a dangerous foreign 
situation was complicated by the domestic difficiilties already men¬ 
tioned. War was near, and Bosnia seemed a likely spark for the 
po wdcf-inagazi ne. 
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THE EUROPEAN UPHEAVAL 

tte first decade of \h^ twcntieih cenliiry the advance of science 
had seemed to promise almost Dmitless benefits to the prognsssivc 
□atiems of Europe, America and A&ia^ Minor wars had ruffled the 
surface of peaceful progress, but there was a general feeling that the 
Foreign Offices of the Great Powers could adjust ihcir difTcrenoes and 
prevent the troubtes of the smaller natioris from destroying the Con¬ 
cert of Europe. Whatev'cr difficulties there might be in the Balkans 
or North Africa, it seemed incnedjble to most civilized men and 
women in the splendid summer of 1914 that mankind would 
jeopardize its material gains by recourse to war. 

On a sunny mortiing in June, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand of 
Austrk-Hungary and his wife were shot by a student, Princip, in 
the streets of Sarajevo, a Bosnian town near the Serbian frontier. 
Print ip hated the Habsburg Dual Monarchy, becau^ his dreams of 
a kingdom of nil the Serbs could not be realized while tt^ousands of 
his fcllotv-countrymen lived, as he would have saidi in captivity in a 
strange land. In particular, he hated tlie Archduke for his efforts to 
reconcile these Serbs to their ^'captivity” by giving them Home Rule: 
the Archduke wanted to turn the Dual Monarchy of Austrian- 
Germans and Hungarians over the Slavonic Serbs, Cz-cchs and Slovaks 
into a Triple Monarchy of Germans, Hungarians and Slavs. So 
Princlp killed Fmnz Ferdinand. He struck to bring down the Hubs- 
burg EmpirCp and with it he brought down Europe. Under the semi- 
collective security of twentioth-century alliances, on injury to one 
ally was an injury to all. And so, in the fuUness of lime, men from 
Miinchester and Chipping Eodbury^ from Capetown and San 
Francisco, from Amritsar and Melbourne, came to France to die. 

There were tw’o great problems in Europe before the War: a 
western and an eastern problem. The system of alliances linked up 
these two distinct controversies, and turned what might have been 
another local war into a World War. The first problem was that of 
France^ Germany and England. For three centuries France had 
gradually pushed her frontier eastward, biting off little pieces of 
Gennan-speaking territory. She assimilated them so thoroughly that 
there was no one more French and less Germun ihiio the ordlna^ 
Lorminer, although Loiraine became French for the first time in 
1766. Poiocar^, the intsamaiion of unyielding Frettch nationalism, 
came from Lomiuc. French expansion had been chocked in 1870, 
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when Bismarck founded the German Empire and annexed Alsace and 
Lovable. From that time onward France and Germany had stood 
eyeing each other suspiciously—Germany afraid that France would 
try once again to make the Rhine her frontier, France lerri6cd lest 
1870 should be only the first of a series of wars of reeooqucst. 

North of the ^ps, France had a land frontier of about five hundred 
miles, most of it protected from invasion by hills. There were three 
possible routes of Invasion, two of them closed by French fortifica¬ 
tions, and the international guaranioe'lreaty was supposed to have 
closed the third by making Belgium into a neutral state. 

WESTERN AND EASTERN PRQOLEMS 
If the Germans had not violated Belgian neutrality, the British 
peoples might not have been persuaded to fight; if Belgium had not 
been opposite the mouth of the Thames, the British Government 
would not have wanted to fight. England fought Germany in 1914 
for the same reason that she fought Spain in liOO and Fiance in 1700 
and iSOa It has always been an axiom of British foreign policy that 
the predominance la Europe of one great Power, particularly if that 
Power holds the coast and the ports opposite the mouth of the 
Thames, is a menace to Britain's safety. 

By 1900, it was clear that Gennany had replaced France as the 
the supreme military Power on the Continent. Britain might at one 
time have agreed that Germany should be supreme on land while she 
herself was supreme at sea, but the German demand for colonics— 
it was diflkull to see how they were to be acquired except at Britain's 
expense—and the buildiitg of a gTcal German navy destroyed any 
hope of compromise, and Britain found herself m Edward VIl's 
reign driven into a friendly understanding with France. By 1914, 
that understanding had developed into something very like an allt- 
anco—TE/trenre Cordiaft —although only the inner circle of the 
British Cabinet knew how far France could count on their help in war. 
These men could not in honour have allowed Britain to rematn 
neutral in 1914; but the obligation was to France, not Belgium. 
Britain guaranteed to respect Belgian neutrality; she did not guaran¬ 
tee to go to war with other countries which did not lespect it. 

The parties to the eastern problem were Austria, Russia and Tur¬ 
key, Less than 250 ytais before, the Turkish armies had besieged 
Vienna; Turkey in Europe was now confined to a small strip of land 
to the north and west of Constantinople. The problem was how the 
countly abandoned by the Turks was to be divided and governed. 
The earlier reconquesls had been added either to Austria-Hungary 
or to Russia; the later reconqucsls, from the middle of the nineteenth 
century onwards, were made into more or less independent and 
largely barbarous little Balkan kingdoms. Serbia, for instance, bad 
a record of politkaJ assassination almost unequalled in any country 
or century. Out of the relation of these poor and brutal stales to the 
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two lar^ easbem Ckrisiion empires, the waj: of I? 14 arose. Nine- 
tecdth-eeiiiiiry Englishnien bulbed at Turkey^ as tiic “sick man of 
Europe"", but Uie two empites competing for his fonner possossioni 
were only a little less sick. It was because of their fear Jest any blow 
to tbeir prestige should prove faml, that the war started. 

The weakness of Austria-Hungary was that it w&s built on a prin¬ 
ciple that no modem European could possibly app rove. There could 
be no Austrian patriotism. Austria was the option of nationalism: 
her peoples spoke German^ Himgariun* Italian and half a dozen 
SJavonie languages. The people of the United Stales represent many 
nationalities, but they are bound together by a strong democratic 
sentiment—after Batiomlisin, the stmogtst emotional force in the 
modern world. Austria-Hungary was not a democracy. The only 
bond of union was the person of the aged emperor, and only the 
officers of the army and the higher civil servants felt any great 
Loyalty to him. The sort of feudal polideal orpjiLeaiion he k pre¬ 
sented had been out of date when he came to the throne, mom than 
sixty years before. The French Revolutton had killed it. In 1914^ 
Austria-Hungary had been spiritually dead 125 yeajfs. There was, of 
course, plenty of patriotism In the Empire, There was German 
patriotism, Italian patriotism, Rumanian patriotism and Serbian 
patriotism, all looking outwards across the frontiers. In addition^ 
there WTis Hungary, Czech* Slovak and Polish patriotism. But 
there existed very little Austro-Hungarian patriotbm as such, 

RUSSIA'S ASSETS AND UAmUTHS 

The weakness of Russia was her backwardness, her iuEfBcieftcy 
and her tyranny. Russia was the most complete despotism of all the 
Great Powers, but her^ was a despotism strictly ILmiled by incom¬ 
petence. The only part of the Government which was rally efficient 
was the polke foroe. The Tsar's Government had somehow sur¬ 
vived the disastrous war with Japan in 1904, and had even managed 
to suppress, with great brutality^ an attempted rcvolntioBi in 1905. 
Its position, however, was precarious. A defeat in war was bound to 
be fatal, and a victorioiis war was almost impossible, so disorganized 
was the army and so poor the means of siipplying it with food and 
munitioas. At the same time, a severe blow to the natiomd piestige 
abroad might equally well be fatal because of the almost universal 
disaffection at home. RtiKsia, thenp might find herself almost forced 
to go to war to save her ""honour". 

The TsaKs Government had only one asset—the spirit of Pan- 
Slavisnip the belief that Russia was the big brother and proto^r of 
all the little Slav states of the Balkans against Habsburg imperialism. 
And so Serbia became the cause of war between Austria and Russia. 
Russia dared not allow Serbia to he destroyed by Austria, because 
if she did so* she could no longer claim to be the protector of all 
the Slav states and thus a crucial decision was forced on her. 

E E (H.W,) 
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The eastern and western European problems were linked up through 
the action of Germany. When Kaiser Witliam came to the [hrone, 
he abandoned Bismarck'S policy of a rriendly understanding with the 
Emperors of both Austria and Russia (the Three Emperors' League), 
and of encouraging France to seek compensation for the loss of 
Alsace-Lorraine by expanding her colonial empire. Under the 
Three Emperors' League, Germany promised to keep the peace 
between Austria and Russia by undertaking the same sort of guaran¬ 
tor position which England, under the Locarno treaties, held Later to 
Fiance and Germany, The new Kaiser substituted for this an exclu¬ 
sive alliance with Austria. In this way, he hoped that the Austrian 
empiio—and beyond it, the Turkish empire in Asia—wouid bmime 
attached to Germany's colonial empire. He did not, of course, pro¬ 
pose to take over the government of these territories, but only to 
provide a field for the investment of Gernian capital and the market¬ 
ing of German goods. The disadvantage of this plan was th^ it 
alienated Russia and turned her into an enemy of Germany, 

The same demand for imperial economic expansion led the Kaiser 
to give up Bismarck's policy on the west. The French and the 
British between them had either colonized, or wereooloaizing, nearly 
all the backward parts of the world. The new German competition 
scared them both and threw them into each other's arms. Looking 
for allies, they turned towards Russia, while Germany and Austria 
turned to Italy, which had also been left behind in the race for 
colonics. By 1914, the Triple Entente of England, France and 
Ru^ia, the possessors of colonies, stood opposed to the Triple 
Alliance of Germany, Austria and Italy. Both sides were piiing up 
armaments, and the actual outbreak of war was a matter of lime. 

MATIONAUSM PREVENTS FEACEFUl. NECOTTATION 

The growth of industry in western Europe—in Britain, France, 
Germany, and to a less extent, Italy-^had created a need for bigger 
markets, mom mw materials, and new fields for investment. The 
west European states were no longer self-suiScient economically, but 
they had become more self-sufficient politically than before. Senti¬ 
mental rivalry between the praptes of different countries had been 
produced by universal education. History was taught from a strictly 
nationalist angle. Even the poorest people became acutely conscious 
that they were, for instance, Germans and not Freachmen, and they 
thanked God that they were not as the Frenchmen. 

In this way, nationalism replaced religion, as a cause for which it 
was worth while to die or to kill. People, therefore, naturally thought 
of Carman industry as opposed to French industry, and the indus¬ 
trialists' simple demand for bigger markets and more raw materials 
became translated into a demand for bigger German markets, as 
oppoised to French. Instead of being peaceably arranged by interna¬ 
tional co-operation, trade became a source of international competi- 
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6on leading to war. There was nothing inherent tn the search for 
mw maicrids or markets which need have brought iniernational, 
as opposed to colonial, wars. International war came because the 
search was conducted by nations who were old political enemies. 

THE FAILLTtE OF THE GE^EEtAL STAFFS 

For a generation, the general staffs of Europe had been preparing 
for the war, but when it came, it took them by surprise. Il did not 
develop in a way they understood. In 1909, BMriol had flown across 
the Channel, and it might have been expected that, in the next five 
year^, the military experts of Europe would have developed the aero¬ 
plane as an efficient fighting-machine. Yet in the early stages of the 
war, military aviation played only an insignificant part. Under w^t 
wnditions, however, the aeroplane developed faster in months than 
it had in years of peace. Similarly the Ititemal-coinbustioii engine, 
the armoured car and the caterpillar tractor were all known before 
the war. All the components of the tank were already in existence, 
but U took years of war before they were pul together. The general 
staffs of all the belligerent nations had failed to apply co ntemporary 
inventions to the requirements of the war. When war camCp technU 
cian$ produced the new machines, and the machines fought their way 
to the front without an inviiatiou from the generals. A battle in which 
the higher command is at fault and everything is left to the oidinav^ 
soldiers is called a soldiers' battle. In this sense, we may describe the 
war of 1914 as a machines" war. 

It was not only the weapons, but the type of campaign, which took 
the staffs by surprise. They had expected a war of movement, of 
manoeuvres and battles in the summer, followed by a lull in the 
winter* In the west, apart from a few months of open fighiing in 
19 J4 and 1913, the war was confined to siege operations on a front of 
about four hundred miles, lasting summer and winter^ without relaxa- 
Tion, for throe and a haJf years. This siege warfare of the trenches was 
punciuaicd by a series of extremely costly hattle;S at Arras, Ypfcs, 
the Somme and Verdun, in which the attacking side might truthfully 
have said: *Tfib hurts me more than it hurts you"'. The front wa$ so 
long» the masses of men so vast, and the staffs so remote from actual 
flghti^ that the war was out of control. It became a monslrou*^ 
machine of death, moving onwards of its own impetus. 

In earlier wars^ an able gjcneral could visualize his problems, calcu¬ 
late the means to achieve his ends, and execute successfully a well- 
thought-out plan of campaign. Marlborough, Napoleon and Wei I ing- 
ton had imposed their will on the military situation: the military 
situation dictated the actions of HaJg and Cidoma and LudendodT: 
only Ferdinand Foch rose to real greatness* The generals were 
defeated not by the enemy, but by the colossal and intractable 
problem which confronted them; so it is not they who arc re¬ 
membered by posterity, but the unknown soldiers of every nation. 
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THE FRANCO^^ERMAN FRONTIER PROBLEM 


The routes numbered 2, 3 nnd 4, indicated above by anowv consist of teTa- 
chi^ narrow valteyi tatweeo mououini, and are (bus capeUe of being defended 
by fonifkaiiona al cither end. This makes route 1, viA Belgium, the obvious 
and easiest path for an invading anny to take as bos been often demonstra ted. 

Fot a moTilh after Francis Ferdinand*s murder, Etiglishmen were 
more concerned with the threat of civil war in Ireland than with the 
Balkan situation. “Ulster will light, and Ulster will be right*’, was the 
cry of the Conservative party, Germany listened to that ciy, decided 
England was too disunite to fight, and ftiiled to restrain her Austrian 
ally’s indignation against Serbia. On July 28, Sir Edward Grey 
announced that Austria had rejected the Serbian reply to her ulti¬ 
matum, although this was satbfacto^ on most points. On August I, 
Britain learned that Russia's mobilization had brought Cermany 
into the war; nert day she knew that France was involved. Two days 
later, Cermany invaded Belgium and Britain too was at war. 
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Tbe Genaaii plan, which aimed at a quick victory over France, to 
be followed by a full-scale attack oo Russia, very nearly suctseded. 
The GeriDans swept on through Belgium. When the British Expedt- 
donary Forns, prepared by Lord Haldane long befons the war, 
faurried north over the Etclgian frontier, it was forced to share at once 
in a long and ditBcult retreat. In September the Geitnan advance 
was Slopped by the Franco-Bdtish troops under Joffre at the battle 
of the Marne; ibcy bad come so close lo Paris that last-moment 
reiaforcements were sent out in hastily commandeered taxis. 

The German failure in 1914 really lost them the war. That failure 
was due not so much to the Entente commanders and the magnlhoont 
tenacity of their troops, as lo the fatal hesitation of the German 
leaders, and particularly of Von Kluck. After the Marne the Ger¬ 
mans were pushed back to a Line running from the sea just south of 
Ostend, roughly through Ypres, Arras, Lille, Verdun, Rheims and 
acro»^ the Vosges. For the next three years that remained “ the 
front" In the west. Each side mode slight advances front time to 
lioK; but the territorial gains were small, and the losses in men 
enormous. Substantially there was no significant change in the 
military situation on the West until the great events of 191S. 

TK£ SEA BIjOCKADES 

The empires of Germany and Austria-Hungary were in the position 
of a beleaguered forttess. There were gaps in the encircling chain; 
supplies could be obtained through neutral Powers such as Holland 
and the Scandinavian countries; when Turkey and, later, Bulgaria 
came bw the war on their side, there seemed strong hopes for the 
success of William fl’s policy of pushing German inHuence down to 
Baghdad, But the British Navy, whose civilian head, Winston 
Churchill, had kept the fleet mobitbed in the critical days of August, 
1914. was a constant threat to the encircled empires. 

While the armies on the western front settled down to trench war¬ 
fare, and Russia fought with varying success in the cast, the real 
strategic mteresi of the struggle lay on the seas. There were two 
simultaueous blockades: the surfaa blockade of Germany by £ng- 
tond, and the submarine blockade of England by Germany, The 
first was one of the main factors that caused the collapse of the 
Central Powers; the ss^nd wm defeated by the British Navy, after 
eo anxious period during which out of every four ships that left 
British ports one never returned. Had this blockade continued un¬ 
checked for a few more months, food stocks would have been danger¬ 
ously depleted and England, rather than Germany, might have 
experienced internal collapse in 1918, 

The po^ibility of an oflensive blockade was almost new In 1914. 
Formerly a blockade was designed to prevent an enemy Invasion; 
European countries could feed ihemselves, and, though the supply of 
luxuries might be cut off, they would not starve. Now it was possible 
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for cither side lo starve thq other^ if the armies of one could prevent 
the other from wiEning a quick victory. The surface blockade was 
helped greatly by Japan's action in declaring war on Gcrttiany. The 
Japanese captured Tsing-Tau in November, 1914, and cleaTcd the 
German flag from the Pacific, A few weeks later Stufdee's squadron 
defeated von Spee at the batde of ihc Falkland Islands, and German 
surface craft were confined to the North Sea and the Bailie. 

Henceforw'ard the English blockade of Gcmiany was only chal¬ 
lenged once. In the summer of 1915, von Scheer led his High Seas 
Fleet into battJe with JeUkoe and Bi^ity off Jutland. As far a$ the 
actual fighting went, the battle was drawn, but the reaults were 
decisive. Never again was the German Fleet allowed to risk a battle* 
By the winter of 1917-lfi food was very scarce in Gertnatiy, and 
during the ncAt winter there was a real fauiine among the civilians. 

U-BOAT warfare AND AMERICAN INTERVENTION 

The Germans operated cheir submarine blockade from the con¬ 
quered port of ^brugge and from thdr own North Sea bases. At 
first it seemed impossible to stop these in visible enemies, but the 
submarine had a number of weakne$$e$. It had lo come to the sur¬ 
face eve^ twenty hours to recharge its batteries; while it was moving, 
its position coold be detected by Plicate apparatus; although it could 
take refuge at the bottom of the sea. It could do so for only forty- 
eight hours at a time, a period defiiied by the capacity of Its air 
storage, and it could lie only in comparatively shallow water. More¬ 
over, it was slow-moving, and could not be absent from its base for 
more than a month. Gradually, working on these weaknesses, the 
Admiralty was able to defeat the submarine blockade cnUrcly* 
Mines and depth-charges, submerged nets across the Straits of Dover, 
naval decoy-boats disguised as innocent merchantmen^ the arming 
of every sea-going ship and the use of a convoy system for the prin* 
cipal trade-routes, all proved to be effective measures. FinaDy, Sir 
Roger Keyes, by his raids on Zeebrugge and Ostend in the spring of 
1913, helped lo drive the German submarines away from their 
Flemish base lo the more distant German home-ports* 

The two blockades had indirect ejects which were almost as great 
as thdr direct influence. By the end of 1915, the United States was 
the only great Power which was not a belligerent. If she had remained 
neutral, the war might have ended tn a stalemate, so equally matched 
were the rival Powers. American intorvienlion was bound to be 
decisive. Both sides had devoted great attention to securing American 
favour and had organized elaborate propaganda campaigns. 

The British blockade naturally annoyed neutrals. Disputes about 
what was contraband and about the tight to search neutral ships were 
inevitable, and Germany lelicd on these disputes to keep America on 
bad terms with Britain. There was a large and iEiflucntial German 
community in the United States, and its policy was likely to be sup- 
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ported the Irish-Americans, who nursed bitter gricvuncts a^inst 
England, But the subnmrbe blockade altered the position entirely, 
The Germans coutd not prevent ships leaving port and could not 
take prizes; thciefore they sank them at sight and generally left their 
crews to drown, As early as 1915 the sinking of the British liner 
Liaifania, which was carrying many American passengers, had enraged 
American opinion. Later the German policy of '*unio$trtctcd*’ sub¬ 
marine warfare finally alienated it, and by the end of 1917 the 
United States, with their great resources, were at war with Germany. 

THE BRFnSlI EMPIRE RALLIES HER MILTFARY SlltE^iGTH 

Except for the British Expeditionary Force and the small Belgian 
army, which continued the straggle under its heroic King Albert, the 
brunt of the fighting on the western front fell on France. Britain was 
slow to cast off her traditional dread of conscription, and it was only 
in January, 1916 that Asquith carried the National Service Act, in the 
face of opposition. Gradually a formidable army was built up, 
which, besides holding a considerable part of the western front, 
fought in the Balkans, Egjrpt, Syria and Mesopotamia. India and the 
four Dominions, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Canada, 
had supported the “old country" from the outbreak of war. The 
British Empire was slow ia developing Us full strength, but it never 
wavered in its determination to smash Prussian mUiiarism. 

Meanwhile there were signs that Russia, once regarded as the 
“steam-roller” which would flatten out Germany and Austria by 
sheer weight, was losing strength. She had never really recovered 
from the overwhelming blow which Hindenburg and Ludendorff 
dealt her at Tannenberg in 1914, Against Austria she won some 
successes, particularly in the capture of Prremysl, but the loss of 
Warsaw in the summer of 1915 was a severe blow to her prestige. 
When her old enemy Turkey joined the Central Powers, co-operation 
with her Western allies bei^me more difficult, and they determined 
to strike at Constantinople; its capture wo'Uld restore communica- 
itons through the Mediterranean and Bbck Seas, in place of the long 
sc3-rou(c round Norway. British and Dominion troops were landed 
at the Dardanelles in 1915, and a great effort was made to force the 
Straits. But the Turks strengthened their fortifications in lime, and 
the campai^ proved a glorious failure. 

The Turkish peasants were stubborn fighters, and it was not easy 
to dislodge them from their hold on the ancient centres of civiliza¬ 
tion, Mesopotamia, Syria, Palestine, Arabia and Asia Minor, The 
British advance up the Euphrates valley was checked by the Turkish 
recapture of Kut in April, 1916. Defeated in their attack on the Suez 
Canal and Egypt, the Turks held a strong defensive line in southern 
Palestine. Their Arab subjects were stirred into revolt by liberal 
English subsidies and the genius of T. E. Lawrence, an Oxford 
archaeologist who knew the eastern mind. In the Balkans the Turks 
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found themselves, under Gernmn pressuie, m alliance with their 
traditional enemies, the Bulgarians. Against them stood Greece, 
Rumania and the remnants of the hard-fighting Serbians, whose 
country had been overrun iu the winter of 1915-16 by BuJgariaos, 
Germans and Austrians under von Mackensen. The landing of 
French and British forces at Salonika was too Jate to save the Serbian 
crown for King P^er; but he and his son, Alexander, continued to 
inspire Serbian resistance. Rumania’s ill-equipped army was badly 
battered by Mackensen and Falkenhayn in 1916, in spite of some help 
from Russia and Franco. The opposing groups of eon federate annies 
faced one another on a line running from the river Slnima past 
Mooastir to the Adriatic north of Valona. The attempt of Sarrail, 
the French commander, to push northward in April, 1917, failed. 

ITALY JO&NS THE ALLIES : THE SOMME AND FASSCHENDAELE 
The chief elTect of Italy's entrance into the war had been to secure 
the Mediterranean for her allies, and to divert Austrian divisions 
from the Russian front. Fighting went on over the most difficult 
terrain of the war, the Trentino and the Isonzo plain. After checking 
the Austrian threat to the Venetian plain, Cadorna pushed his troops 
slowly forward across the barren plateaux south of the Julian Alps 
till the news of the Russian revolution in 1917 halted his offensive, 
and enabled the Austrians to receive Gennau reinfonxmeois. 

Meanwhile, the slow ebb and flow of trench warfare on the western 
front had been marked by great battles, which brought heavy losses to 
France, Germany and Britain alike. The British suffered severely in 
the battles of Ypres and at Neuve Chapelle. Ammunition and equip¬ 
ment were needed in far greater supplies, and there was a general feel¬ 
ing that the directiou of ihc war called for greater vigour. At the end 
of 1916, Lloyd George displaced Asquith as Prime Minister. Pflain 
had held the furious German attacks at Verdun. The great battles 
of the Somme had weakened the Kaiser’s annies, but had brought 
little advance to the French and British forces, Ni velle’s costly failure 
to break the enemy positions on the Aisne led to mutinies in the 
French armies. These were ended by P6tain*s resourcefulness, while 
Haig fought the third battle of Ypres to draw the Gentian armies to 
the defence of Flanders. The object was achieved at the cost of 
dreadful casualties in the mud of Passchendaelc, 

With the coming of winter ia 1917, the war moved to its climax. 
The German and Austrian empires were heartened by the collapse 
of Russia; but the iniervention of the United States forced them to 
risk everything before the raw Ameritan troops could he trained and 
could pour their overwhelming numbers into France. Once Russia's 
allies had failed to break through the Dardanelles, her ultimate col¬ 
lapse was inevitable. Cormplion and incompetence sapped the 
resolution of the Tsar's armies, and Nicholas II abdicated, Germany 
Was free to transfer large forces to the western front, when she made 
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peace with (he new rulers of Russia at Brest-Litovsk in March, 1918. 
The iwo oemral ejnpircs struck hard at Italy, where poor equip¬ 
ment and iudilTerent organization had sapped the spirit of her soldiers. 
The spread of the new Russian doctrines led to riots in Turin, the 
greatest munition centre. Cadoma misjudged the danger, and, when 
his enenuK attacked at Caporetto in the winter of 1917-18, the 
Italians lost heavily and were forced back to the Piave. France and 
Britain came to their ally's rescue, and, when Diaz took over from 
Cadorna, he had the help of Plumer's and Fayolle's men in holding 
the north-eastern gate of Italy. 

In ^e Asiatic theatres of war, fortune turned against Germany's 
Turkish allies. Maude restored British prestige in Mesopolaiuia and 
pressed on towards Mosul, after having captured Baghdad. Allenby 
broke the Beersheha-Caza line in November, 1917, and neat month 
captured Jerusalem. Evc^heie Arab partisans rallied to the vic¬ 
torious prophet (Al Nebi), who brought with him the waters of the 
Nik to Palestine . The Germa n grip was loosened, and the vision of a 
vkloiious advance as far as Baghdad gradually faded away. 

GERMANY’S SUPREME EFFORT FAILS 

In France, Haig's initial brca!:through with tanks to Cambral at the 
end of 1917 could not be followed up owing to the exhaustion of 
his troops. In the following spring Ludendorlf launched an over¬ 
whelming attack, which forced the line of the Somme, and threatened 
to split the French and British armies. The danger brought about 
unity of command, and both armies were placed under Fooh. 
Though forced back to the line of the Marne, Foch held on against 
Ludendorff’s shock-troops. As the summer went on, the American 
army grew to impressive size. By the middle of July, Fbch was ready 
for his counter- 0 fTensiVC. 

Though its defenders had come desperately near victory, the 
besieged fortress w-as begsnning to crumble. Its eastern outposts 
were the first to collapse. In September, Alleahy smashed the 
Turkish armies and went on to capture Damascus and Aleppo. In 
October, Turkey sued for peace. The long siaJemate in the Balkans 
was broken when, in September, the Serbians broke through the 
Bul^rian tines and captured Prilep. French, British, Greeks and 
Italians pressed forward with them, and by the end of the month 
Bulgaria had surrendered. In Italy, Diaz and his allies crossed the 
Piave in October, and began the break-up of the Austro-Hungarian 
army. The racial components of the Habsburg empire fell apart with 
astonishing rapidity after the battle of Vittorio Veneto. In October, 
the rulers of Vienna sued for an armistice. 

The sudden change of fortune left Germany bewildered. Short 
commons and disappointed hopes broke the morale of her home 
front. But her western army was sEill strong and its positions 
heavily fortified. Foch's strategy made full use of the British, French 
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and American troops ai his disposal. Arras was relieved* and the 
grtat Hirtdenburg Line was breached by Haig. The allied forces 
swcpl forward into open country^ and Ludcndorff insisted on peace 
negotiations. The German navy mudnied when ordered lo put to 
sea. The land and sea dangers were increased by Ihe new menace of 
the Roya.1 Air Force, which had been unified and strengthened— 
largely owing to Lloyd George, Smuts and ChurehilL Its fighting 
chieL Hugh Trenchard, was ready to bomb Berlin. By the end of 
October, it was clear that Germany was decisively beaten, and 
William 11 abdicated. The Armistice was granted on November ll, 
the day that English troops re-entered MonSp the Belgian town where 
the expeditionary force had fought its first battle four years before. 

THE TREATY OF \'ERSAILLES 

At the end of the war, Europe fell under the spell of Woodrow 
Wilson, the thin precisely^resa^ university professor^ with rimless 
pince-nez, who was President of the United States of America. 
Wilson brought to the problems of Europe the detachment of an 
American and ait ingrained liberalism of thought. He expressed the 
passionate desire for a lasting peace which had seized the front-line 
soldiers of all countries. President Wilson offered them the sort of 
peace they wanted: a peace without indemnities and without annexa¬ 
tions ; a peace made openly in the Light of day, not secretly by intrigues 
among diplomatists; a peace in which all countries should live side 
by side os equal partners in a League of Nations; and a peace which 
would allow men to choose freely their government. 

The President's peace aims^ summarized in the Fourteen Points in 
1918, seemed to offer a new siart for a better Europe. When, there¬ 
fore, the oid imperial Germany withered away, it was to America that 
the leaders of the mw Liberal Germany turned for peace. They 
believed that the final peace treaty would follow the lines of the 
Fourteen Points, and they had to accept the severe oondiuons 
demanded for an immediate armistice, conditions designed to make it 
absolutely impossible for Germany to re-start tire war* The German 
army was disarmed, the Germaii Rhineland occupied by Entente 
troops. The new start was symbolized by the arrival in Europe of 
President Wilson. Never before had a President of the United Stales 
left his country, never before had a foreign visitor to England 
received so rapturous a welcome. 

Out the {Missions nourished by four years of bitter war left many 
difficulties. Unrestricted submarine warfare had diminished the 
world's shipping, and the bloeknde of Germany Avas continued. 
Though they had now a Liberal constitution, her people went hungry. 
Generosity and revenge were strangely mixed among the victors. 
They liked the President's vision of a brave new world, guided by a 
League of Nations. But they remembered Germany's use of poisoa- 
gas, her rape of Belgium and her submarine atrocities; it was bard 10 
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EUROPE AFTER VERSAILLES 

Abcwe may be leen hsm the Treaty of V^tsiEHes affeclni the botjn<t3n» at 
Europe ^ ihcy cxjsEed before the Flr^t WorEd War. Germany loci AUace- 
LorraJjie and tnc Auatr-oHungaii^in Empire spiiL up. The new state or CzkJkk 
S lovakia ft'as formed, and Poland reconsthuEed wjih imilojy rrom Russia 
aad Genmny. Russia lost Bessarabia lo Rumimia and control of litc Baltic. 
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believe that the leopard had changed his spots. When the p ea rr con-> 
ference met in Paris, the Gcmiaas were excluded from the discussions. 
As at BrestH-Litevsk, peace was to be by dictation. But no one pro¬ 
posed to rob Germany as she had robticd Russia, whose Soviet nilcra 
had been forced to yield a quarter of her population, railways and 
farming land and three-quarters of her coalfields. 

The peace treaties were drawn up largely by the representatives of 
the United States. Britain, France and Italy. Clemcnceau. the French 
premier, who was nicknamed The Tiger, wanted security for France, 
and he interpreted security as a permanent stranglehold on Germany. 
Orlando devoted himself to extracting payment of the promises made 
to flaly when she joined the Entente Powers. Uoyd George had a 
Welshman's affection for small and distressed nations, and supported 
the claims of Poles, Cacehs. Lithuanians and the rest; he also tried 
to fulfil his promise of making Germany pay. Wilson's dg ia^^hmj-nt 
from the quarrels of Europe was joined to a considerable ignorance 
of their nature. Between them, “the Big Four" produced the Ver¬ 
sailles Treaty. 

Six countries—Finland. Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia—were established at the expense of the defeated 
Powers, among whom Communist Russia was included. Germany 
lost some territory to Lithuania, Poland, Denmark, Belgium and 
FranK. The occupation of the Rhineland by Entente troops was 
continued. The Habsburg Empire disappeared. Serbia (now called 
Yugo-Slavia) and Rumania doubled their territories at its expense { 
C^ho-Slovakia was cut bodily out of it; Italy annexed large dis¬ 
tricts; Austria and Hungaiy were left as two Small, separate, dis- 
aimed countries. On the ruins of the vanished Turkish Empire were 
set several Arab states, under the control of France or Britain 
Gr»ce received a footing in Turkey-in-Asia. The Gentian colonics 
were divided between Japan, France and the British Empire. 

The new theory of “self-determination" dictated most of these 
changes. But the races of Europe are mixed inextricably, and the new 
slates contained many reluctant foreigners. The tights of minorities 
Were to be protected by the new League of Nations, which was also 
made trustee for backward peoples in Asia and Africa. These 
reforms were only applied to the new or the dcrcalcd states. The 
Germans felt that the victors were making a peace of revenge rather 
than of justice, 

been fought on borrowed money. Every government 
had arrowed from its own people; the continental Entente powers 
had borrowed from Britain; Btitain had borrowed from the United 
States. The victors naturally intended to make Germany pay for the 
j^r and make reparation for the destniction she had wrought. 

Reparations" were framed to include personal as well as material 
damage, pensions as well as buildings. This brought the bill tip to 
the enormous figure of £6,600,000.000. 
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Germany felt that this decisloo reduced her to a s^tate in vhkh» 
though she might premise eveTything^ she could pay no[hmg. She 
was as much embittered by repamtions as by tenriiorial losses. Many 
economists belkvod that Euttjpean economy must sufTcr as long as 
Germany was crippled, England began to realize that the whole 
system of reparations and war-debi5 could lead only to worfd eco- 
□omic disaster^ She failed to persuade France to rcla;? her demands 
for repamtions or the United States to relax war-debt payments. 


CHAPTER 77 

NEW WORLDS; THE U^^.R. AND THE U-S.A. 

The last stages of the war were inarJced by the withdrawal of Ru$sb 
and the entrance of the United Stales. In this chapter their experi¬ 
ences will be traced through the post-war world, ^th are new and 
united countries—almost continents. Europe, excluding Russia, ie 
divided into about thirty diflerent countries, each with an average 
population of about 12,000.000* Russia and the United States have 
populations lea to twelve times as great* 

Russia emerged late into history because she has few of the 
"^natural frontiers** which divide Europe into small, more or less self- 
contained, stales. She was too targe to be civiliz^ in the days when 
only smdl areas at a time coutd be won from the surrounding jungle 
of political anarchy, but her size helped her in ihe modem world 
of huge manufacturing output She shared this advamage with the 
United States* Both countries possessed great fertile plains, much 
more suited to the economics of mechanized farming on a very 
large scale than is the undulating surface of England or France^ 

THE ^1ELTI^G POTS OF RUSSIA AND AMERICA 

The absence of history helps these new worlds, Lancashire was an 
industrial centre when Pittsburgh was still a fort in a forest clearing, 
and English and European industry is still governed by the habits of 
Ihe sm^-scale factories of the past. In Lancashire, for instafice, 
cotton is handled by four or five different parts of the county before 
ll is marketed, American and Russian industry, being of more recent 
growth, ate frer to benefit by the economies of rationalization. 

Russia and the United States are both melting-pots for numberless 
nationalities. All the races of Europe are reproduced in the United 
States. In Europe, they are segregated behind frontiers, e^'eing each 
other suspiciously; in America, they are intermingled, sharing the 
same towns, moving towards a common nationality. This to^^k place 
even more rapidly than before, when the stream of Lmmigration was 
almost stopped by law In 1926, In 1931^ for the first time, the emi* 
grants from the United States exceeded the number of immigranis^ 
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Russia's problem wai similar; her people speak sisty-two diSererrt 
languages and have nearly as many religions. Her rulers tried to 
solve their problem by allowing these difTerent peoples to grow up, 
each with their own language and culture, but with a common 
political tradition. To be a Frenchman iticans to be French not only 
in culture but also in politics, and therefore to be anti-German. But 
the Government of Russia believed that a Rutheniau by language 
need not be a Ruthenjan in politics, Tartars and Ruthenians may 
dilfcr in language provided that they agree in politin^—Communist 
politics. By taking politics out of nationality, Russia tried to remove 
one cause of war, but her communist system introduced another. 

All the peoples of America are taught to read the same things in 
the same language—the cult of the machine and the gospel of self- 
help and individual charity—for the Americao tradition is the tradi¬ 
tion of lonely pioneers. The peoples of Russia are taught to read the 
Same things but in their own dilTerent languages—the cult of the 
machine and the goapel of social or state help—for the Communist 
background is not the backwoods clearing but the slum and factory. 

TACTICS Ot- LENIN 

In March, 1917, a squat little man, with a trim beard and piercing 
eyes, wailed in Switzerland, eating his heart out to be back in Russia. 
Lenin wasconvinced that he could make a Socialist revolution out of 
what was, at the moment, no more than a breakdown of government. 
The Entente Rowers saw in him a man who might rob them of an 
ally by making peace with Germany, or by plunging Russia into civil 
war. He turned from Russia’s allies to Russia's enemies. Cemiany, 
like the rest of Europe, hated Communism, but in her desperation, 
she was ready for any risk. She allowed L^enin to travel through 
Germany to Russia. An enthusiastic crowd met him at the Fetrograd 
railway station, Puisonai friends and unknown workers pushed 
eagerly round him, somebody thrust a bouquet into his hands, all 
stood on tiptoe, eager to catch his congratulations on the Revolution 
which they had brought about in his absence. They felt they deserved 
congratulations, and they could hardly believe their ears when he 
spoke. He was not praising them, He was scolding them. They had 
not made the Revolution, he said. It had just happened; the tsar's 
Government had fallen because it was rotten, not because they had 
cut it off. And now, while they celebrated the victory they had not 
won, their enemies, backed by the Entente Govtmmcrsts, were 
building in Russia a new capitalist society, aJJ the healthier because 
the worn-out Tsarist Government had been removed. The real 
Revolution had not yet begun. 

Such words were not popular, Lenin found himself first neglected, 
then hunted. He left Petrograd to avoid arrest. Gradually the course 
of events convinced the factory-workers that Lenin had been right 
and they wrong, fly Nowmber, the second revolution was ready. 
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From their headquarters in the Smolny Institute, a hitherto fashion¬ 
able girls' schooL, the soviets, or councils of working-class organiza¬ 
tions, announced that they had taken over the Government. The 
Petrograd garrison joined them, and Kerensky, the Prime Minister, 
rted. This was the second Russian Revolution—the Revolution that 
did not just “happen" but was planned. It was the rulfilment of a 
lifetime of appaienlLy hopeless dreaming. At the university, in 
Siberian exile, in riots at Kronstadt, in the British Museum Reading 
Room, in a Iran; Lodging jn ZD rich, in a haystack near Peirograd, 
l^niii had waited patiently for the day of deliverance for the workers 
in fields and factories. Now it had dawned. 

Factory-workers were few-^Russia vras only just beginning to be 
industrialized—they were badly treated and they were politicalJy 
educated. By 1917, the wage-camers of the towns were united in 
desiring a Socialist revolution. Th^ had no use for political demo¬ 
cracy, unJess it was accompanied by economic democracy- if they 
had to choose, they preferred the latter. By economic democracy, 
they understood a society in which they would not be dependent for 
their living on the caprice of a privileged employer. They knew that 
the sort of independence a peasant or a shoemaker may possess, by 
owning his own holding or shop, was impossible for a factory-worker, 
and they sought the equivalent In common ownership by the workers. 
Of course, like everybody else, they wanted better conditions; what 
principdiy distinguished them from other groups was their theories 
concerning the private ownership of property, 

dreakdowt^ of tsarist government 

By 1917, the Russian Government had broken down. Her armies 
had three enemies to face—the Germans, the weather, and the 
Russian Govcrnmenl. The troops were starved of food and munitions, 
and far more oonoemed with what was happening in their homes 
than with the war-aims of the Tsar’s Government, They showed 
where their interests lay by wholesale desertions. Russia was a 
medieval cm untry trying to fight a modem war. She could not pro¬ 
duce munitions in sufficient quantities; and even if she had had 
enough at the base, her transport system was so overburdened that 
she could not have distributed them. The mismanagement of the 
war brought with it the inevitable end of the monarchy. 

A nation almost entirely of peasants was ruled by the Tsar, whose 
lightest word was law. Nicholas II, a well-meaning but feeble¬ 
minded gentlemaii, was under the thumb of his superstitious wife, 
who in turn was controlled by an ignorant, disreputable, crafty and 
half-crazy monk, Rasputin. The fate of governments depended on 
this trio. Russia had many devoted men orintelligenoc, and a small 
rising class of able business men, but they were powerless unless they 
gained the ear of the Court clique. A revolution of sonne sort was as 
neceiuary for the upper classes as for the lower classes. The first step 
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was taken m December, 1916, when a group of patriotic nobles 
murdered Rasputin. Tbc second step followed in March, 1917, when 
demonstrations led to the abdicatioD of the Tsar. 

The real revoluUcmary struggle, which decided the future govern- 
ment and social organization of Russia, took place between March 
and November, 1917, The upper class and the manufactuiers, backed 
by the Entente Governments, wanted Russia to be governed either 
like England, as a constitutional monarchy, or like France, as a con¬ 
stitutional republic. The Government must be made politically com¬ 
petent, the social system left unchanged. The weakness of this 
group was that ihcir numbers were insignificant and scattered. They 
had little middle-class backing, because there was only a small 
Rpstan middle class. Many of the share holders in Russian indus¬ 
tries were foreigners; the shopkeepers, who in most countries are 
supporters of the existing social order, were largely Jews. In Russia, 
the Jews were always despised and sometimes massacred. They might 
□ot be supporters of Socialism, but in the circumstances they could 
not be enthusiastic supporters of things as they were. 

ItUSSIAN WORKERS DEMAND SOCIALiaM 

Although their numbers were small, the wage-earners of the towns 
were united in desiring a Socialist Revolution. Their most trusted 
leaders in the early days were middle-class Socialists who were willing 
to co-operate with the Entente Powers and with the people who 
wanted a political revolution only. When the workers saw that this 
co-operation was not leading to Socialism, they accepted Lenin's 
leadership. It was they who made the November Revolution. 

Lenin held that the industrial working-class, the proletariat, could 
not be justly treated «cept under Socialism, and that the possessors 
of power would never voluntarily surrender their privileges. He 
would have held that this doctrine applied to any country, whether 
the proletariat was in a numerical majority or not. But Socialism by 
democratic means was impossible in Russia the industrial 

proletariat was only a small fraction of the population. The “dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat'' was the only way to Socialism in Russia. 
If the workers of Petrograd were right in desiring Socialism above all 
things, they were right in rejecting the leadership of Kerensky, 
Prime Minister helween March and November, 1917, for the leader¬ 
ship of Lenin. 

The Russian workers would not have been successful if either the 
peasants or the army had actively defended the existing social order. 
The army was composed of factory-workers and peasants rather than 
of professional soldiers. The officers were a class apart, and the 
harshness of military discipline had reproduced in the army the 
characteristic bitterness of Russian social divisions. The miliiaiy 
breakdown had robbed the private soldiers of all espris de corps. 
Increasingly they thought of themselves not as soldiers but as 
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civilians in uniform. And. above all, they wanted peace. The words 
of a soldier delegate to the Petrograd ^viet reflect their opinion: 
“Comrade,” he said, “I bring you greeting from the place where 
men are digging their graves and call them trenches.*’ 

The peasants were suffering from land-hunger. Fifty years before 
they had been serfs, as people in England had been in the Middle 
Ages. Now they were free, but they were still bitterly poor. They 
had no desire to waste their energies on affairs of state when they 
might be seiaing land in their own villages. Thus the Communists 
under Lenin were able to sebe power in November, 1917, almost 
without bloodshed. 

In one of the innumeTabJc debates in the Smolny Institute, whilst 
the November Revolution was in progress, Trotsky summed up the 
position in these words: “Theie are only two altcmatives: either the 
Russian Revolution will create a revolutionary movement in Europe, 
or the European Powers wUl destroy the Russian Revolution**. The 
leaders of other European slates agreed, and for three years they 
devot^ all the energy they could spare from their own quarrels to 
crushing the new Russian Government. For two years more western 
Europe continued confidently to expn;t the inevitable overthrow of 
the Soviets, and it was not until 1923 that the capitalist countries 
understood that they both couid and would have to live side by side 
with a Socialist great power. 

TfIK SOVtlTTS SURVIVE CIVIL WAR .A^ND FAMINE 

In March, 1918, Russia made peace with Germany, and the Com¬ 
munists were free to turn their attention to the civil srars in progress 
all over the country. In the Far East, Admiral Kolchak attacked the 
Cominuiiists with Japanese help; in the south, General Denikin 
pushed forward with French and Engiish help; in the Ukraine, the 
Gennans had helped to establish a reactionary government under 
Skorepadsky; in the north, an English army was helping Genera] 
Yudenkh against Petrograd. The Communists had no allies and no 
advantages, except the possession of the capital, an indomitable 
cru^ding courage, and in Trotsky a great militaiy organiser. The 
White armies had external support, but they were riddled by corrup¬ 
tion and lacked unity. Some were fighting for the Tsar, some for a 
constitutional republic, all were fighting for foreign countries. 
Reasons of patriotism brought many Russians who bad no love for 
Communism as such to the side of the Russian governnnent. 

The Russian civil war was marked on both sides by gross brutality 
and inspiring heroism. It left the country exhausted, ruined, dis¬ 
membered, When peace finally came in 1920, Russia had lost her 
Baltic provinces, which became the new states of Finland, Esthonia, 
Latvia and Lithuan U,andalsoPoland, The remainder of the coun try 
was firmly under Communist rule: the Russian Revolution had failed 
to turn Europe Communist, but equally Europe had failed to suppress 
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CoiDinuiiism in Russia, The Union of Soviet Socinlist Republics was 
by then firmly established in the saddle of government. 

No sooner was the civil war over than tliere was a terrible famine, 
which kjJIed men by mill ions where the war had killed them by 
thousands. An oocastonal crop failure is inevitable in any agricul¬ 
tural country. It was the utter paralysis of transport and the general 
disorganization of the country which turned this shortage into one of 
the greatest famines ju modem limes. It nearly succeeded where the 
expedmonary forces of 1919-1920 had failed. The survival of Com¬ 
munist Russia was due to the change of plan introduced by Lenin in 
the year before his death. 

From 1917 until 1922, the Soviet Union had been organired on a 
completely Socialist basis. Private trading and private property-^ 
except personal possessions—were strictly forbidden. Socialism had 
not brou^t with it the promised prosperity. Food was less plentiful, 
the condiuons of life considerably harder than before the formation 
of the U.S.S.R. The peasants in particular grumbled. Why. they 
asked, should they feed the cities for nothing? ft seemed probable 
that the natural famine of 1921-22 would be succeeded by an artificial 
famine m 1922-2J, for the peasants threatcried not to sow the Gelds. 

ECO.^'0.^f^C POLICIES OF LEfSLV AND STAUN 

l^nin met this danger by Introducing the New Economic Policy. 
Sifjci Socialism u^s abandoned; whoJc areas of cconotnic life were 
set free for private exploiiation; Individual traders once more 
appeared in the (owns; the peasants were again allowed to sell their 
crops for their privaie profit Lenin thus turned aside the blow which 
had likely to destroy him; but his victory had been gained 

by giving in to pri%ate enterprise, the enemy of Socialism. Foreigners 
naturally thought that, before long. Socialism would be only a 
in Russia, and that her vast undeveloped areas would again be open 
to capitalist exploitation. They had not realized the extent to which 
Lenin had kept in Cominunist bands the key-posit ions of economic 
power. Individuals were allowed to trade on their own, but only 
under licence from a Socialist govetTunenl; every precaution was 
taken to see that no new vested Interesu grew up. The outside world 
had underestimated the Soviet Governmenl's tenacity of purpose. 

Lenin did not live to see the return to Socialism. In January, 1924 
he died, worn out by his labours. They buried him in a plain ted 
granite tomb in the Red Square at Moscow, under the walls of the 
K.rcmlm. over which the Red Flag now flics night and day. His body 
still lies there embalmed in a glass coffin. 

Most people expected Trotsky, who had been Lenin's rfght-hand 
^n Since 1917, would succeed him. But Stalin ousted Trotsky and 
drove him into exile. StaLn had been understudy to Lenin, as secre* 
tary of the Communist party, which dominates cveiy part of the 
machmcry of govemment in Russia, rrom the smallest factory com- 
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miuce to the Cabinet^—the Council of People’s Commissars—itself. 
TTie Russian Govemmeni was not so much a dictalorship of the 
proletariat, as a dictatorship over the proletariat by the discipliuedp 
devoted Coitimunist party. 

Even Trotsky, the preacher of world revoLptiorip could not succeed 
against the Communist party machine^ To him Socialism was an 
intemationa] movement for all workers everywhere; he believed that 
it must conquer the world, or the world would destroy Russian 
Socialism. Stalin did not agiw, and Stalin prevailed. Although 
Stalin was prepared to postpone international revolution, he returned 
at home to a stronger Socialist policy with the First Five-Year Plan. 

The New Economk Policy was abandoned; private enterprise was 
again forbidden, and & plan was made to double, or more than double, 
the country’s industrial output within five years. In 1922 the peasants 
had held the Revolution up to ransom. To prevent this recurring, the 
small peasant-holdings were merged into co-operative farms, ranging 
in si^ie from areas as big as Yorkshire down to farms no bigger than 
a large English holding. Through the use of tractors and mechaniza- 
lioit, the output of Russian agriculture would increase^ removing the 
fear of siarvatton from town and village alike. Further, it would 
introduce the imxhanic into country life, and thus break up the village 
worship of tradition; the smallholder would acquire the mentality 
of the factory-worker, there would be a new environment in which 
Commonbm would llourjsh, and the Socsnlist towns would be freed 
from the spectre of a conservative peasant rising. The peasants must 
be persuaded to come in: if they could not be persuaded, they must 
be forced. After a struggle they were forced. Tlie old system was ruth¬ 
lessly destroyed, and after another severe famine, agriculture, like 
industry, was organized on a comprehensive Socialist basis. 

DEreLOFMILNT OF SO\TET INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 

Side by side with the agricultural revolution went a great develop¬ 
ment in iitduslry. The safely of Social i$m in Russia was menaced by 
foreign capiiolist countries as well as by peasants at home. To meet 
this danger, Russia must become self-supporting in industry. Her 
niineml resources must be developed, her manufacturing plants 
extended. Machinery, above all machines to make machines, had 
to be bought from abroad, and to pay for them, Russian agricultural 
produce must be exported, and people at home must go short. The 
revolution in agriculture was carried through largely by force, against 
the wishes of most of the people concerned; the industrial revolution 
was tarried through with the cnthusiasiie cc^peration of the factory- 
workers, secured by a tremendous advertising campaign. As a result 
of this planned and rushed, development, Russia has become an 
industrial country; and so great are her raw-materiai resou^ that 
she may claim in peace time to be more nearly self-supporting than 
any other great power, with the excepUon of the United States. 
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The success of the First Five-Year Plan was seen in the revival of 
the Franco-Russiaii alliance. The Franco-Soviet pact of IMS was 
made by a conservative French Government with the approval of the 
General SiafT The pre-war alliance between Tepuhtican France and 
feudal Russia sprang from their common fear of Germany, The 
post-war understanding between capitalist France and Socialist 
Russia rested on the fact that the U.S.S.R, had succeeded in her task 
and, on a Socialist basis, had made herself sufficiently strong, both 
militarily and economically, to be well worth having as an ally. 

LIFE IN SOVIET RUSSIA 

The old Swialisl formula had demanded that each chiaen should 
work according to his ability and each receive according to his need 
In Ru«ia the workers still work for wages, fined not by the worker’s 
- * value of his output. But no on* \$ in a position to 
hiiiJd up a pnvatc fortune and become ihe empToyer of others with 
all the power over their happiness which that implies. The workers 
need not fear that their energy is directed to increasing theiremptoyer’s 
wealth; they believe what every device of publicity insistently 
drums into them—that th^ are working solely for their own and 
their children’s benefit. This belief may even have been fortified by 
the knowledge of the recurrent "purges" which have appeared to 
outsiders such a mysterious feature of life in Russia since the begin¬ 
ning of the Revolution and removed many Revolutionary leaders. 

INDIVIDUAIJSM OF THE LTSTTED STATES 
^ In contrast with the State control exemplibed in the U.S.S.R. there 
in the United StaleSi little interference by public authorities with 
ffic conduct of life. This is a result of the blending of the original 
Puritan tradition wiih that of later political refugees from Europe. 
Bcuh brought with them a hatred of government, because both had 
suffc^ from persecuting goveraments. The United States con- 

proclaims the right of the individual to 
Ufe, liberty and the pursuit of happiness", but tries to secure it by 
limiting the powers of government, by weakening them through a 
division between the Federal authority and the states, and by setting 
up a suprcnie law court to see that they are not exceeded. Conse- 
qucmly, competiuve capitalism has been free to develop, almost 
unchecked by such European restrictions as unemployment insurance 
and minimum wage-rates. This "hands off’business policy is popu- 
tor, not only because of the traditional hatred of state control but 
because of the traditional Puritan pride in self-help and individual 
prudence and restraint. 

The only public inierfeieuce in private life which the American 
i'uruan tradition encouraged was interference ia morals. In 1917, 
i" EightMmh Amendment of the Constitution came into force,and it 
became illegal to sell or to purchase any sort of alcohol. Thb was the 
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outcome of a long and bitier fight by the chufche^ and by the women 
of America to pul down the dmnkctirte$s which was common through^ 
out the country. It had been difficult to pass the law making America 
it wa$ impassible to carry U out; and after sixteen 

years of effort, the experiment was abandoned in 193J. 

in the cause of good morals. Americans had permitted the gowm- 
meat to make encroachments on individual Jiberty which they would 
never otherwise have tolemLed; but a very large minority always 
regarded Prohibition as an unwarrantable inierfereTioe with rheir 
private lives, and dched the law. Illegal winc^mercharm, known as 
'^bootleggers”, were established in every town^ and the supply of 
prohibited drinks became an important naiion-wkle indu$tiy; but 
because the trade was illegal, it could not, except corruptly, get the 
protection of the law, and it became the prey of highly organized 
gangs of armed thieves. 

'^Rackcicefrog"', the levying by criminal gangs of a toll on the turn¬ 
over of a business^ spread from the illegal bootlegging trade to per¬ 
fectly l^j trades such as laundering. In some big towrus^ the official 
administration fell under the influence of gangsicra who bribed and 
bullied their way to power. Rival gangs of criminals carried on open 
vendettasp and Innocent men, womeo and even chUdren who hap- 
jwned to come into the Mne of file were sometimes killed. Most 
Americans probably never saw a gangster, but they heard a great deal 
about them. The whole system of law was brought iuto contempL 
Eventually Prohibition was abandoned^ not because men were coa- 
vin^d that it was wrong to enforce moniJs by laws, but because of the 
social evils It had cither intensified or created. 

AMERICAN MASTERY OF INUUSTIUAL 'raCHMQUE 
Corruption was widespread. The Presidency of Calvin Coolidge 
from 1923 to 1929 was marked by investigations into charges of 
cormptiaa against two cabinet ministers who, during President 
Harding's previous administration, had been concerned in the lease 
of government oilfields at Teapot Dome, Wyoming, to private com¬ 
panies, ^rge and unexplained of money were shown to have 
been paid to the minister^^ who were forced to resign. As long as 
America remained prosperous, however, the Republican party might 
be discredited, but it could not be dislodged from the power which it 
had won when, in 1920, Woodrow Wilson, the Democratic party^ 
and the policy of intervention in Europe were irately rejected by the 
electors. The prosperity of the war and post-war years, and with it 
the ascendancy of the Republiciui Party, contiuu^ uniil 1929. 

During the golden years of wealth, many Europeans looked to the 
United States as the land which had soIv«i the problem of prosperity. 
It was si^ificant that* while the most famous men of the Old World 
were polilicianSp the most famious Americaji was a business man, 
Henry Ford, whose life was widely read in England and still more In 
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Germ any, Americans secret seemed to lie not only m her jealousy 
parded home market of over LOO,(KM).ClOO customers and in her 
industry’s freedom from government control, but also m her high- 
wagxrs polipy, which encouraged efficiency; in her eitensi^'c use of 
labour-saving machinery, and in the great demand for goods, 
siimulaled both by hi^ wages and by the almost univei^l use of 
hire-purchase systems. In 1925, wages in London^ measured in 
terms of po^r to buy food, were not much more than half what they 
were in PhLLaddphia. In Vienna and in Milan, they were only a 
quarter of the Philadelphia IcveL The use of machinery enormously 
increased production pet worker in the United States. In coal¬ 
mining in 1923, the American worker’s output was 693 ions compared 
with the EngUshman’s 229 tons, the Frenchman's 134, and the 
Cermaii’s 103+ At about the same time, there were roughly as many 
steel-workers in theUnited States as in Great BritaJn^but the American 
output was more than twice the British. 

In 1920, the United States had abandoned any idea of politicaj 
intervention in Europe, but could not give up economic intervention. 
As a result of the war, European governments owed the United 
States, mainly on account of American goods supplied, wtII over 
£2,000,000^000. But the United States could not be paid unless her 
debtors received payments from Germany as reparations. How 
mte rested America was in European finance is shown by the fact 
that the three main stages in the Tesettlement of reparations were each 
popularly known by the name of an American: the Dawes pkn of 
1924, the Young pbn of 1929, and the Hoover moratorium of 1931, 
which suspended payments for a year, and in piactice ended theiu- 

IHE SLUMP OF 1*29 

There were two sides to the resettlement: an official and a private 
s\d^. Officially Germany's liabilities were reduced to sums which she 
might be able to pay; privately she was put in a position to pay them 
through large commercial investments by American and English 
financial houses. Individual Americans were lending Europe the 
money with which to pay the American governrnent. At the same 
time, nearly all nations, and not least the United States, were making 
it impossible for international debts to be paid at all by refusing to 
accept goods from the debtors. Payment, therefore, could be made 
only in gold, and gradually the limited amount of gold in the world 
was collected more and more in New York, until three-fifths or more 
of the world supply lay idle there. Before this happened, there had 
been a panic in New York. In October, 1929^ American investors 
suddenly texjk fright and the value of shares felK Bankrupteks soon 
me common; weaknesses in the American banking ^tem were 
discovered, and one bank after another closed its doors. American 
farmers, whose holdings were moripged to the brtnks^ were sold up 
and whole areas of the Middle West were mined- 
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The crisis spread throughout the world. In less than two ycars^ the 
price at which goods could be sold was halved, but debts remained at 
ihdr old level Crops were destroyed in a vain cflfort to keep up 
prices, although, Ln the cities, the eve r-iacreasing army of tinemployed 
^nt hungry. The govern or of Texas declared martlai law in his state 
io an effort to keep up oil prices by reducing production^ The crisis 
could not be checked. In the United States, no one knew how ittany 
were unemployed' as there was no unemployment insurance there 
was no record of their number. Bui there were at least 6,000*000' 
there may have been 15,000,000. 

The panic-stricken country demanded new and vigorous leader¬ 
ship. They found both in the Democrat Franklin D. Roosevelt, who 
in 1932 was elected Ficsident by an overwhelming majority o^'er 
President Hoover. The situation was so serious that his first act was 
to declare a general holiday for all banks. The depression had taught 
the United States two things: firstly, their unparalleled industrial 
prosperity had been won not by economic planning but by salesman- 
ship--^nd salesmanship cannot control a financial crisis; s^rondly, 
America had sufiTered more than England from the crisis because 
she was unprotected by social legislation. Roosevelt determined to 
remove both these disablliiics, and he propounded a series of far- 
reaching reforms. Congress g^dly gave him emergency powers* 

FRANKUN D. ROOSEVELTS NEW DEAL 

First, aid was given to the fanners to save them from being 
sold up as bankrupts^ while by controlling output, better prices for 
their goods were assured. Gigantic public works were undeDaken 
to relieve unemployment. Among these were large afforestation 
schemes, which were urgently needed if enormous areas of the Middle 
West were not to become uncnltivable desert a result of soil 
erosion and drought. Within a month, a ejuarter of a million young 
unemployed men volunteered for this forest work. Industrial 
organization w^ remodelled by the introduction of “codes”, regula¬ 
tions for industry, which were binding both on employers and 
employed. These codes fixed wages, hours, and conditions of employ¬ 
ment. Schemes for unemployment insurunce were su gg ested for the 
future. The carrying out of this social legislation was entrusted to the 
National Recovery Administration, a new body set up to popularize 
the “New Deal”, as President Roosevelt christened his programme^ 
The Presidents infectious confidence did much to remove the 
psychological obstacles to recovery, and his legislation stopped ihe 
terrifying progress of economic impoverishment 

Renewed prosperity brought a vigorous attack on RooseVelio's 
refonns. His opponents bad not dared to move in the dark days of 
1913; but by 1936 almost every employer and newspaper was assail- 
ing hint biltcrly. They had their answer in the presidential eleetiuns 
of that year, which Roosevelt woo by an overwhelming majority. 
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The most venomously attacked provisions of the “New EkaJ" were 
those which recognized trade-unious and collective bargainiiig; 
American employers, as a class, had always hated the unions. Their 
dislike was shown vigorously; it was not uncommon to use hrearms 
against strikers. The assault on the New Deal was carried out in the 
Supiemc Court, which in America is charged with seeing that neither 
the Executive nor Congress takes powers which are not expressly 
granted to it by the Constitution. A long series of judgments 
declared that Congress had no authority to giant the President most 
of the special powers by whkh the New Deal had been carried out. 

Gradually the scheme had to be abandoned; almost the only 
exception was the Tennessee Valley Administration, which brought 
prosperity to a derelict part of the United States, by compulsorily 
planning the economic life of the district. Roosevelt believed that the 
real obstacle to his plans was the Supreme Court. When he proposed 
to change the conditions under which the judges went appointed, 
violent opposition arose. Many previous supporters felt that he was 
destroying the independence of the judges, and turned against him. 
Politic^ bickering and economic warfare absorbed energies in 193g: 
few citixcjis, except the President and his inner circle, had eyes for the 
shadow of German militarism which had fallen over Europe. 

CHAPTER 78 

EUROPE ; THE RISE OF DICTATORSHIPS 

For every European country, the peace was one of ambition un satis- 
The French wanted security; the Germans wanted to establish 
a Liberal republic; Iwih h^ their way, but not for long. Italy did 
not obtain the colonies which she passionately desired. East of the 
Rhine and the Rhone, where the new poverty was greatest, an acute 
cl^s stnigiglc led to the cstAbli^hcDent of F^lsc^st dictatorships^ 
Liberal Italy went down before Benito Mussolini; Poland exchanged 
the gcnile nilc of the pianist Paderewski for the dictatorship of 
Marshal Pilsudski; the Ausidau republic disappeared before Doll- 
fuss, and the German before Adolf Hitler in 1933. Of the new or 
reconstructed slates of Europe, only Czechoslovakia remained true 
to the democratic vision, and that despite the many races within her 
borders. She owed her immunity from dictatorship to her relative 
prosperity, her people’s unusual instinct for orderly administration, 
and her fortunate possession of r great democratic prophet—the 
tightj-year-old President Masaryk, and a great democratic politician 
—Edward Benes. 

The explanation of Europe's retreat from democracy lies in the 
changing experiences and attitude of the middle classes After the 
war, lawyers, doctors, civil servants, soldiers and business men were 
exposed to the risk of unemployment, which had long been famiJiar 
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to the workieig-c]E$3<^. Poverty and unemployment had made the 
working-cUss revolutionary; they had the same effect upon the middle 
dass. Before the war^ the middle class had prospered in a capitalist 
society. No need, therefore, to attack capitalism; it was sufficient to 
attack the changes in capitalism since the war* Members of this class 
admired the small independent business man and denounced big 
trusts. Socialist agitatorSp bankers, and especially the Jewish bankers. 
They were strongly nationalist because they had received a good 
education and had entered fully into the literary, political and senti' 
mental tradition of their various countries. 

AFTER VERSAtLLES-^NTItAL EUROPE s ITALY 

The first two years after the war were a time of indecision. The old 
rulers had been utterly discredited, and the middle-class parties, 
which had shared their ideals, suffered from the same loss of prestige* 
For a time, authority throughout Central Europe passed to the 
Socialists, because they had had the least to do with the old order* 
ThuSp in Germany, a working saddler, Fritz Ebert, became the first 
president of the ^rmait republic. 

The fate of Central Europe throughout 1919 was as uncertain as 
that of Russia between March and November^ 1917. In Hungaryp a 
Communist dictatorship was established under Bela Kun, and was 
only overt hr own after an invasion by Rumanian troops* In Germany, 
a Soviet government was set up tn Munich, and there was a serious 
Communist rising in Berlin* In Italy, where disappointment with the 
peace had produced the outlook of a defeated power, there was the 
same chaos. Big strikes were frequent, and workers" soviets seized 
control of many northern factories. 

in each couniiy these movements failed. The middle class rcaJired 
that its continued existence on a higher plane was threatened by the 
workers. It acted energeticaliy, in alliance with the old discredited 
Conservatives, and it won unexpected support from the moderate 
Socialists, who believed in democracy and opposed the Communists 
on grounds of their constitutional principles. In Germany, the Com¬ 
munist movement was suppressed with cousideiabie brutality by the 
middle-class parties and the old guard of imperialist Conservatives, 
under the leadership of the Socialist, Noske. Though a Libcnil con- 
sliimion was drawn up, the Republic was alway's in danger 
The defeat of Soviet Russia by Poland finally ended the pro5p»:l 
of a Communist revolution in CemtraJ Europe. In 1920 Morshal 
Pilstidskl drove back the Soviet armies, which, after their victory lu 
the civil wars, had been concentrated under Voroshilov against 
Poland. When peace was made, the polish frontier was pushed about 
130 miles eastward* With Russia's defeat* European Communism 
lost all hope of outside support- 

It w-as Italy, under Mussolini's leadership, that set the fashion in 
middle-class dictatorships. Before the war, Mussolini had been an 
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^dvanc^ Socialist, so advanced that he uas driven into cjtilc in 
Switzerland. The war turned him into a nationaJist, who hated 
Cveritian oppii^sion^ but he did not become a Conservative. 

political nation^ Italy in 1919 was only sixty years old* 
She had ^hjcved unity o_r Governmentp but still lacked unity of 
spint. Above all, her political leaders were inadequate. The sue- 
cesso-fs of the heroes of Italian liberation were no more than adroit 
politicians. England livCp in times of political dullness and self- 
sw ing^ on the iaheriled capital of a long^ noble and continuous 
history, Italy had no such reserves of heroic emotion^ 

THE EOJPSE OF ITAX.1A>J LiaERALlSM 

'Hie first stage in the Italian national uprising was associated not 
with Mussolini but with D'Annunzio, iho best^known writer of pre^ 
war Italy, a nainboyant personality whose name captured the 
imaglpation of young middk'Class mtellociitals. In the war, his 
exploits as an airman won for him a second reputation and a second 
following, this time of young middlfr<lass men of action. Half 
artist, half soldier, he was a sort of Italian T* E. Lawrence. Italy 
wanted DaJmaiiap the eastem shore of the Adriaticp whose lirtle 
towns had been Italian in the days of the Venetian Empire, and 
earlier still, had been the home of Roman emperors, although the 
n^jority of the people wena Slavs. The peace confereuoe gave the 
whole cOTst-line south of Trieste to Yugo-Slavia. Italian politicians 
protested; D'Annunzio acied. In September, 1919, he seized the port 
ofFiumcand there he establisJied himself at the head of a state which 
was a strange mixture of musical comedy and high adventure. At 
Christmas,^ his reign was forcibly ended, when the Liberal prime 
minister Giolitti sent an Italian boitlcsbip to bombard Fiumc, 

TTie bombardment killed Liberal Italy, as well as D'Annunzio's 
political career. Parliamentary Italy, already dull, had now become 
anii-patriotic tn the eyes of the naUonalist middlc<lass. ITie future 
of Italy lay between a Socialist dictatorship and a iniddlc-cUiss 
dictatorship. The decision was not made until the end of 1922- In 
north Italy, Mussolini was building the Fascist party. They took 
their title from the Fasocs, or bundles of rods surrounding an nxc, 
canirf before the magistrates of old Rome. In this badge are 
symbolized three of the main Fascist doctrines: the importance of 
unity, the authoritarian state, and the tradition of ancient Rome. 

MussoUni $ party was made up of young men who believed in 
direct action. They wore uniform—the black shirt; their marching 
song was called "'Giovinezza”, or and was full of talk about 

the spring and the rc-building of Iialy, They carded on a vigorous 
street war with the young Socialisls and Cbrumunists^ They seemed 
the one alteniaiive to Socialism; In October, 1922, a cabinet crtsis 
^owed that no government could be formed without their approvah 
Mussobni had won power, but he was determined not to take it in 
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the ordinary parliamentary w$y. Instead of £oing qutclly to Rome 
to take part in negotiations for a new government, ho organised a 
March On Rome by thirty thousand Fascists from Milan. It was 
unnecessary, but it was good advertisement; from that march dated 
the Fascist revolution- 

During the neitl two years, the Socialist and Libcrai opposition to 
Fascism was suppressed. CommunisE and SocioJist leaders were 
murdered; parliamenuiry opposition was extinguished by a new 
dccLoral law wtuch Jimilki the voters" choice Lo Fascist candidates; 
some poLLticzajis went into exile and others were interned on smalJ 
Mediterranean islands. The most obvious feature of Fascism, as of 
Communism, was the dictatotship of one political party, lust as in 
Russia the only lawful party was the Communist party^ so in Italy 
the only la^id party was the Fascist party* But while membership 
of the Russian Q>mmunist party was a carefully restricted privilege, 
the Fascist f^rty sought a mass membership. Teachers in schools 
and universities, civil servants and business men were all, in pructicc, 
members. Such a party was not a government but a propaganda 
instrument. From the beginning, ihc dictatorship in Italy was per¬ 
sonal- It was always Mussolini's dictatorship. Italy remaiped a 
kingdom, but the King, Victor Fminanuei had less power and less 
posiiioD than any other constitutional ruler. 

WHY FASCISM PREVAILED 

Fascism had its origin, in part, in the econoinic da scon Lent of the 
middle class. It succeeded b^use Mussolini ^vas able to lessen that 
disconmnt, through the creation of the Corporate State. He defended 
private property, but emphasized the social purpKPSe of industry. 
IndusEries, he taught, existed for the good of the state and the go<^ 
of the worker. If private owners were irtefRcknt, the siate itself under¬ 
took either to run their business or to see that it was run properly. 
The interests of the workers were protected by the new Fascist 
CorpoTations. Every worker and every employer had to belong to a 
trade union. Each indusiry was placed under a Corporation com¬ 
posed of representatives of employers and employed. The cittpota.- 
lions fixed hours and conditions of work, and saw that they were 
kepL Labour courts took the place of strikes and lock-outs. A 
Ministry of Corpomlmns formed a sort of industrial parliamenL 
Old-age pensions, holiday and spare-time organimiioiis were pro¬ 
vided by the state—of course, like the corporations, in the name of 
Fascism, and for Fascists only. This economic settlement satisfied 
the middle classes; it exorcised their two bogeys, the profiteer mid 
the striker. 

Fascism meant also the nation in arms* Originally the Fascist 
mil ilia was the body of enthusiasts who won the party's civil war 
against the Communists, it soon became the nomml end of an 
Italian's education* As small children, as “boy scouts"', and as young 
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mcD, the T^c was ^ucated to believe in the manliness of war, and to 
worehip the example of the soldiers of Old Rome. IttUbn eirls were 

brought up to be the mothers of soldiers. 

W^Iike opportunity wete soon found for the new Italy. The 
^mbardmenl of the helpless island of Corfu broke the recent 

emphasized MussolinFs claim 
that the Mediterranean was an Italian sea. In 1935, with the aid 

fedoglio overran Abyssinia, which 
h^ colonial aspirations at the battle of 

’k soldiers and airmen gave sub- 

f£ rebeUion, which i^erthrew 

M»«^r supported by Russia. In Spain, 

hJ k* Catholicism i across the Mediterranean 

vr- The Fi«cisis began to 

Corsica and Tunisia, and to weaken the 
ties wiih France and Britain. Mussolbi showed plainly that he 
regarded Fascist Italy as the heir of the old Roman Empire. 

CERMANT^ economic WEAliJSESS 

The F^ist revolution was the product of middle-class irritation * 
the Nazi rewlotion was partly the result of economic forces. The 
^st-war history of Germanyfalb into twodeep depressions separated 

^loff” prosperity. The first depression 

lasted from 1918 to 1923 and was the period in which the Nazi 
mot^CTt was bom. There followed seven years of reprieve for 
hem Europe, and then in 1930 came the second depression which 
paved pc way for the conquest of power by the Nazis in 1933, 

In May, 1919, ^rmany was told the terms of the Treaty of Ver- 
j^illes. If she had refused to sign, the Entente occupation would 

Rhineland in Berlin. Every politician 
knew that acwpiance was inevitable, but so great was the stampede 
fpi^rcsponsibiJjty that only the Socialists were left to $ign. They 

bitterness, to save the country from 
ar^hy and foreign pupation * and because they signed, they were 
execrated by those of less political courage. ^ 

The treaty gave France the iron of Ijorraine and the coal of the 
fidds of her northern coal- 

to f'^nded over 

to roiand. Gcn^ny was depnved of important sources of wealth 

S 60,000,000 people and to find 

!^l- the amount was not fixed until 

payments, and in January, 1923, 
^klr^ valley, the one large remaining German 

co^ld. She was with a universal refusal to work. Eveptually 
the Germans called off passive resbtaace, and European ex pens 

Chicago banker. Dawes, sat doS^ to 
oevise a scheme by which Germany could pay something. 
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Meanwhile, a social revolutioii had taken place inside Germafiy as 
a result of the iriflation of the currency. The inflation was caused 
partly by the one-way traffic in foreign exchange—foreign ctiriencies 
having to be bought for reparation payments with no corresponding 
purchases of German currency to offset them—^nd partly by the 
German government's frantic need for money, which could only be 
met by the printing-presses. There was complete ruin for everyone 
with a fixed income—^such as pensioners and those living on savings. 
In the later stages of the inflation the purchasing power of wages fell 
before the worker could bring them home: the price of a restaurant 
meal increased between the time it was ordered and the time it was 
eaten. The only possible sareguntd against Ihb inllation was the 
immediate purchase of foreign currency. 

Prudent middlc-clnss people found themselves reduced to beggary 
and starvation. Many became violent and hated those who had 
caused, or were thought to have caused, their distress, or were 
profiting by it. They hated the Eniente govemments, who had carried 
the war into the peace. They hated the Socialists, who had signed the 
treaty. They hated the profiteers, who were making fortunes and 
spending them ostentatiously. They looked askance at debtors^ who 
gained by the inflation, paying off in worthless paper marks money 
which had been lent and spent when marks were valuable. The 
vast debts which the German Govermnent had accumukted during 
the war were wiped out id this way. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF NAZISM 

A great deal of German business and finance was in the hands of 
Jews^ who provided another scapegoat to keep the Socialists com¬ 
pany, Since the opening of the ghettos they had achieved eminence 
in Germany, not only as ftnancierSp but as doctors, lawyers, 
artists, musicians and writers. Now their brief enjoyment of tolera¬ 
tion was abruptly ended, and the German people TCtumcd to its 
medieval hatred of these intrusive and persistent Semites. The young 
German, debarred from a military, naval or colonial career, turned to 
the professions, only to find them already crowded with Intelligent 
Jews, who had won little scope for their abilities in the old imperial 
army. The men of Prussia, ^xony, Bavaria and the Rhineland, in 
their owm distress, envied the apparent prosperity of men of an alien 
race and faith p 

The condkion of Gennany led to a number of revoluTionary 
movements. In 1920, the army attempted to overthrow the Republic, 
and was frustrated only by a general strike. Political assassinations 
became frequent. Rathenau, the Liberal Jew who controlled the great 
Ekclricity Trust, was murdered. Violence increased, and men who 
believed in democratic government began to despaif. 

Among the revolutionary movements was one which started in 
Bavaria under the leadership of Adolf Hitler, an Austrian-bom ex- 
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corporal in the German amiy. He called his party the Natioiral 
Socialist (Nazi) German Workers^ Party. It had a progi^xnnte and 
an appeal simibr to Mus^Iini^s FascisUi. h stood for the middle 
classes and against big businessp Jews, Socialists atid friendship with 
foreign nations. It believed in force, and in 1923, Hiller, who had 
allied himself with Ludendorff, tried to copy MtissolinTs march on 
Ronteby a march from Munich to Berlin, The attempt wasa fatiute; 
the military turned the marchers back a few miles outside Munich; 
Hiller himself was imprisoned, but he was released a her a few months. 
The German republic not only believed m liberty—it practised it+ 

At the next general election, Hitler's panyi already profiting from 
Dr. Gocbbels' talent for ad^^rtisiag^ gained over thirty scats; but by 
the end of 1924, when another election was held, the approach of 
prosperity made Hitler seem a tawdry and unnecessary revivalist- 
He lost half his folbwcrs and was condemned to an obscurity from 
which he did not escape until the return of the depression. There tvas 
nothing as yet to mark ont Hitler's party from the mass of flam¬ 
boyant and high-handed nationalist groups competing for the favour 
of students and ex-servicemen who were without work or prospects. 

The next seven yiar^ arc the years of Gustav Stresemann's ascen¬ 
dancy. Stresemann,^ a fat good-humoured member of the upper 
middle-cbss, was a fervent German patriot. He had been a militant 
nationalist in his youth, but the peace had convinced him that his 
country's prosperity depended on loyally carrying out her treaty 
obligations; if Germany continued to act as thougli she believed that 
France and England would treat her decently, in lime they would 
come to do so. The conservative Prussian squires regarded such a 
policy as dishonourable; the Communists denounced It as oppor- 
runist capitalism; but the nation as a whole supported the policy of 
Stresemann whUc the fat year^ of prosperity contintied to UsL 

FAILURE OF THE GERMAN REPUBUC 

In the end, his patience was reward^ when in France Poincard^s 
po1i<^ of vigorous realism was replaced by Briand's policy of recon¬ 
ciliation. In July, 1925, the French withdrew from the Ruhr; ui 
October, the Locarno treaties were signed, by whieb Britain guaran¬ 
teed Germany against a French in%^sloit as well as Frantx against 
a German one. In 1926, Cerntany was admitted to the League of 
Nations and given a permanent seat as a great power on Its Council- 
tu 1929, reparation payments were revised once more in Germany’s 
favour, and in 1930, the last foreign troops left the Rhineland. This 
result was largely due to the fact that the count den who had won the 
war fell that Stresemann was a man who could be trusted. 

Unhappily Stresemann died in 1929, while still in early middle age; 
the Liberal Erland was replaced by Tardieu, a determined enemy of 
Germany; and there was a slump in Wall Street, which gradually 
overwhelmed most of Europe. The slump brought down the flimsy 
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stniclure cif GermaD prosperity^ financed emirely on foreign borrow¬ 
ing. Prices fclU and the number of unemployt^ rose rapidly. The 
Gcrnm Government had a paralysing fear of a return of the horrors 
of inflation. Its policy^ thercfore, was financially orthodox—at all 
cost* bankruptcy must be avoided* because bankruptcy would mean 
a new fall of the mark^ Taiws were increased* social services rcducedp 
wages and saJanes cut and staffs decreased. By 1932 the distress 
caused by avoiding hanktuptcy was almost as great as that which 
had been caused ten years earlier by courting it. 

The return of distress brought with it the return of re volution. 
The extreme parties on either side had always maintained private 
armies r now these armies were put on a war footing* and street fighting 
between Hitlcr^s Brown Shirts and the men of the Communist Red 
Front became an almost nightly occurrence in Berlin and other big 
towns. Only the Communtsts and the Nar^b had survived the years of 
prosperity* and they alone profited by the new depression. The 
Republicans did nothing to put down the armed menace. 

HITLER ACHIEVES TOWER 

The survivors of the old imperial Germaiiy thought that (heir 
lime had come again. They were entrenched in the small professional 
army allowed by the Versailles Treaty and in the presidency to which 
Field-Marshal von Hindenborg—the perfect Prussian squire in bis 
obstinacy I his rigid conservatism and his narrow uprightness—^had 
been elected in 1925, These men hated the Communists as aatura] 
enemies of their country* despised the Repubticans as [nefTectuaJ 
degenerates^ and db!ik^ the vulgarity of Hitlefs revolutionary 
party. They saw an opportunity to re-establish the old disciplined 
Prussian state. They abolished parliamentaiy government, and ruled 
by emergency decrees, with Brfining, von Papen and von Schleicher 
as their siiooessive Chancellors, They built up the army, in spite of 
the VcrsaUlcs Treaty, and persuaded the Lausanne Conference to 
abolish reparations in 1932; but they failed to suppress National 
Socialism* because patriotk: Germans had gone over Co that creed. 

HitJer provided the emotional outlet of itiob oratory* while the 
Conservatives were inarticulate, A man of the people himself* he held 
out to the people the bait of wider opportunities and a revolutionary 
settlement of the economic problem. Against this the Conservatives 
had nothing to offer* except an impossible return to the pas^, in which 
four quarterings of nobility had been the best passport to position 
and employment. The Getman middle class* thirsting for an outlet 
for their patriotism, supported Hitler* and at the begintiing of 1933* 
Hindenburg reluctantly appointed him Chancellor. The Communists" 
defeat* which began at the piling-booth* was consummated in the 
fire which destroyed the Reichstag early in 1933. 

Once he had won power* Hitler began to esiablish a Nazi slate, 
which would reserve all authority to hiS party* and block any possi- 
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biliLy of a chadgo of govcmmciit. He had secured Germaiiy's 
gratitude by buttressing her confidence &nd ^nd a succes¬ 

sion of plebiscites confinued bis aims. In foreign affairs he completed 
his predecessoTs'' task. They had freed the Rbindand; he refortified 
lU and repudiated the armaniettts clauses of the Versailles Treaty* 
They had secured Oerimny^s admission to the League as a great 
power ^he left the League^ but won from it the return of the Saar to 
Germany* His people gave him the credit they had refused to bis 
predecessors^ because^ where Re publican Germany had asked^ Nazi 
Germany tookn German propaganda bad been us^ skiirntly* Hitler 
could take without askings because tbc of Europe no longer 
approved wholeheartedly of the Versailles peace terms, and was Ln no 
position to enforce them against a rearm*^ Germany. 

The German military staff was rapidly rebuilding the military 
machine which hud devastated Europe twenty years earlier* Hitler^ 
who ruled as dcr FukJ^et, or The Leader^ after Hindenburg's death, 
went almost loo fast for ibem in bis audacious foreign policy. But 
France and Britain did not combine to enforce the Versailles terms. 
The former was distracted by stru^les between Capital and Labour; 
Bi:itain^$ wish for ^'Peace in our time*' moulded the policy of succes¬ 
sive premiers, MacDouald, Baldwin and Neville Chamberlain^ 

Even in these favourable circumstances Hitler's sudden annejeation 
of Austria, in March, 193S, was a dangerous stroke^ Vienna was one 
of the great Europeau capitals; Austria had been a sovereign state 
since the Middle Ages. Since 1919 she had maintained a precarious 
independence, largely u nder the proteetJon of Italy. Now lidian Duce 
and German fuhr^r were drawing closer together. No power did 
anything to hdp the Austrian Chancellor, Schuschnigg, when bb 
capiud was occupied by the Austrian-bom dictator of Germany. 

THE THREE GREAT DICTATORSHIPS 

Meanwhile the National Socialist dr^ms of Hiller's followers were 
fading. Gocring, the chief of the rapidly expanding Luftwaffe, which 
overshadowed the British and French Air Forces, t^undy gave his 
countrymen the choice of **Gunsor Butter”. Plain living and hard 
work were accepted loyally by the nation. The big employers who 
supplied Hitler with funds were right in trusting him not to destroy 
Capitalism. On June 30p 1934, many of the more radical Nazis were 
butchered, and iht Brownshirt Army ceased to be a semj-independent 
forcCi Those who hated capitalists were encouraged to bail the Jews, 
and that per$ecutj|?d race became a lightning-oonductor to protect 
“Aryan” capitalists. 

Like other diciatorsbips, the Nazi state secured itself by terror and 
propaganda. The terror crushed all opposition to the government; 
critics were sent to concentration camps^ and the Gestapo under 
Himmler's rule proved as ruthless and efScient a secret police as the 
Ogpu in Russia. Gestapo agents operated among all classes. Chil- 
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dr«n were encouraged to denounos their parents for criticiziTig Hiller 
and the other Nazi leader^^ The old sanctides of friendship and famUy 
life disupp^red. No one who failed to give total obedience lo the 
Nazi creed was safe against betrayal to the Gestapo. Goebbels 
dcclated propaganda to prevent Gcrjnan$ from learning anything 
dial damaged Nazi credit Broadcasting, newspapers^ letters, tele¬ 
phone conversaiionSp bookSp schools^ boy scouts and churches were 
strictly controlled; no one could hear news or views distasierul to 
the govemmetiL By these means the German people, and parti¬ 
cularly the youngp were schooled to believe that Hiller was right. 

NaziSp Communists and Fascists were consequently all opposed to 
the Christian claim to a l^aky separate from and higher than that 
due to the state. In Russia the Communist hatted of religion was 
at the beginning quite open and every possible didicuky wa$ put 
in the wjy of its teaching and practice, though with the passage of 
time freedom of worship and the use of churches was resumed. 
The Churehp however continued to be separated from the State. 

The ^mmunist pcreocutlon was not altogether surprising since 
in Russia the leaders of the Church had been the close allies of the 
Tsars and supporters of the existing social order. The same alliance 
between the leaders of the Church and the leaders of society charac¬ 
terized the greater part of Europe—in Great Britain and America, on 
the other hand, there were influential non-conformist bodies, which 
broke the general union of Church and capital by drawing the leaders 
is well as their members from working-class people. 

Since the Nazi and Fascist dictatorships drew support from the 
comfortable classes they could not afford to quarrel with the Church 
as openly as the Communists had done. They even had to pose as 
allies of religion, while $ceurine that control of opinion to which the 
Church could never consent. Mussolini even found it worth while to 
conciliate Roman Catholic opinion by recognizing in 1929 the Pope 
as sovereign ruler of the tiny Vatican State—the palace to which 
Pius IX reiired when in 1 £70 the Kingdom of Italy deprived him of 
the last part of the Temporal Power and made Rome its capitaL 

Bui the quarrels over education were serious and far more import¬ 
ant in the long run than the surface friendliness between the Church 
and Vatican Siate^ 

In Germany conflict was more open. Hitler faced serious opposi¬ 
tion from both Lutherans and Roman Catholics. Persecution of the 
Jews is an integral part of the Nazi creed. Christianity repudiates 
this activity, and the position was made worse when many of the 
anti-Scmiiic Nazi leaders attacked Christianity because of its Jewish 
origin. Lutheran pastors were imprisoned. Catholic monasteries 
persecutedH It seemed impossible to reconcile Christian ideals with 
those who claimed total obedience to der Fulinrr and talked of his 
subjects as a Hfrrentolk, by which he mrant they were destined to 
impose their *^Aryan" will on all “inferior^^ peoples. 

F F 
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CHAPTER 79 

TlfE STORY OF THE FAR EAST 


The ten years between Queen Victoria's first and second jubilees 
were the heyday of the British Empire* Never had England been so 
powerruL London was crowded with young men from distant de¬ 
pendencies who came to learn the secret of her strength that they 
might share it. Among them was Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. 
He dressed elaborately in English clothes, he learned ballroom danc¬ 
ing, he took lessons in French, he was caUed to the Bar. In short, he 
turned himself Into a copy of an English gentleman. 

Forty years later* Gandhi was once again in London. He had 
grown old and frail, but the greatest change was the change of spirit. 
His carefully chosen West End clothes, the symbol of British prestige^ 
had been repUiccd by the simplest native dress, of pbin “khaddar" 
homespun cloth—the symbol of revolt from Western materialisna. 
He lived in a settlement among the London slums, but by day he 
made his way to St. Jameses Palace, to the Round Table Conference, 

In the United States of America^ there are twice as many people as 
in the largest of the disunited states of Europe, excluding Russia; tn 
India, there are ihre« limes os many people as in the United States, 
[n Europe, there arc twenty-seven nations and forty languages; in 
India, there are two hundred languages and two thousand caste 
divisions. Europe has one reli^on* Christianity; India isspHt by the 
deep hatred betwecfi Hindus and Moslems. Except under the reigns 
of Asoka and Akbar, India has never known political union. 

CA^^DH1 AND INDIAN NATIONALISM 

The English arc the parents of modern Indian nationalism. They 
brought India under one govcmineni, so that peace was secured; 
they built her roads and railways, alleviated famines and gave every 
villager impartial justice. Schools and universities were built—there 
are about eighty thousand students in Indian colleges to-day. Her sons 
from the north and the south learnt a common language, the language 
of their conquerors. They Studied English books. Shelley fired them 
with a passion for liberty, Burke inspired them with his faith in 
representative governmcni. 

Unlike India’s previous Mnquerors^ the English in India rcrused to 
be assimilated^ They remained aloof. They could direct f ndio^ they 
could not lead her. And so Indians came to think of self-government 
and nationality as something to be taken from England* and not as 
something to be achieved with English help. 

In the war years, promises were easily given, and in 1917, England 
oflercd India self-government ns soon as she was capable of iL In 
1919* a fu'st instalment of reforms was introduced. A centni] 
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assembly was s*l up, bul it was a debating society ralfier Ifian a par- 
Jiament, In the provinces, real Indian parliaments were establishedp 
but they were given control only over certain social services, and the 
money they could spend on them was limited. Indian disappoint¬ 
ment was reflated in an outbreak of terrorism, to which the Govern¬ 
ment replied by allowing the police to arrest suspects without a 
wairant and imprison them without a trial. The Indian leaders pro¬ 
claimed a onc-day strike of protest. In Amritsarp the military were 
called in, for fear of rioting; their commander ordered his men to 
fire. Four hundred unarmed Indians were killed and over a thousand 
wounded. The Amritsar ^"massacre'" turned Gandhi from a friend of 
England to the prophet of Indian nationalism. 

European rule had brought with it European industry. The Indian 
viUager—^aud almost every Indian is a villager—used to spin his own 
cotton. The English connection brought Lancashire cotton goods to 
India; later, Japanese factories competed with Lancashire; and by 
the end of the war, India herself had a brge manufactudng industry. 
Machinery made cotton cloth more cheaply than the village spinning- 
wheel and hand loom could do; and throughout India, the peasant 
became merely a farmer and gave up his subsidiary occupations. For 
six months in the year, he was condemned to idleness; for twelve 
months, to a devastating poverty which has no European parallel. 
To Gandhi, this was “the problem of problems'^ The solution he 
found was the revival of the village cEoLh industry. He preached and 
practised the wearing of nothing but home-made khaddar cloth. 
The spinning-wheel became the emblem of Indian nadonalbm side 
by side with the hammer and sickle of Sovjci Russia, the crooked 
cross of Germany and the Fascist lictor’s rods. 

Gandhi found India rotten with drug-taking and drink, so he 
imposed a complete abstinence on himself and his followers. The 
revival of khaddar hit the Lancashire cotton trade; the preaching of 
prohibition also injured Britain^ for opium was a Govcrnmenl mono¬ 
poly and spirits were extensively imported by British merchants. Pur¬ 
dah (the seclusion of women)* child-marriage and widespread prosti- 
lutiort were common features of Indian life, Gandhi persuaded the 
Nationalist ParLy Congress to oppose these time-honoured customs. 

GANDHTS NfETOOD OF MOftAI* REVOLUTION 

Even more important was the campaign of atonement to the un¬ 
touchable outcasts. Hind LIS arc rigidly divided into castes, which 
roughly correspond to position and occupation. Each caste is 
a watertight compartmeziL Men arc bom into a caste and die in it; 
they may not marry outside it. Below the lowest easte, even, are the 
untouchables or outcasts. Two Indians out of every three a re Hindus; 
out of every four, one is an unlouchable, who may not enter a temple 
or use the commoii viUagc-wclL Orthodox Christianity, believing in. 
immortality* had preached a hell in which, after this life, sinners 
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would be punished; orthodox Hinduism, believing in reincarnation, 
imposed a hell in this life on millions of their fellow-men, who wctc 
supposed to have sinned grievously in some previous existence. 
Gandhi set his face against this doctrine. To the shame and horror 
of the orthodox, he, a high-caste Hindup ate and drank and lived with 
outcasts. After a struggle, he was able to persuade the members of 
Congress to accept his teaching and his personal authority. 

GANDHTS POLICY 

So important did Gandhi consider this question that, in 193X he 
virtually retired from poUticai polidcSp in order to devote himself to 
what might be called moral politics. By instinct, Gandhi was a con¬ 
servative. eager to preserve and restore the traditions and practices 
of India's pa$L In his advocacy of khaddar against machine-made 
cloth, he seemed to Europeans little better than a sentimental and 
impractical reactionary. But in moral questions, he was a violent 
revolutionary. 

To Hindus, Gandhi became Mahatma Gandhi, a religious teacher^ 
not a politician. His reUgjon is Hinduism^ but Hinduism trans¬ 
formed by contact with Christian ethics. The means he uses to attain 
his ends is called Satyagraha, a practice which he hrst undertook in 
asuccc$$fut stAjggle for Indian rights in South Africa before 1914. 
It is a diHicult word to translate. It means something like ‘"the force 
of spiritual love", HnglUhmen found Gandhi’s noin:o^pcration* 
passive resistance and cavil disobedience particularly tiresome forms 
of insubordination. To Gandhi's followers they were expressions of 
a pure and loving spirit, leading to the compelling ^If-sacrihce which 
sent Jestis to the Cross and established Christianity. In 1920 and 1930 
Gandhi called all India to Satyagraha ^ oii both occasions some of his 
followers tujmed passive resistance into violence. Gandhi did not 
then blame police provocation, as other leaders would have done, 
but the lack of single-minded purity in himself and his followers. 

Many Indians did not accept the Mahatma's leadership. In par¬ 
ticular the Moslems stood apart. They had ruled most of India for 
eight centuries, and th^ deapi$ed most Hindus as a conquered people, 
who worshipped innumerable Idols instead of the one god, Allah. 
They respected Eghting Hindus like the Sikhs and the Rajputs: but 
ihey had no liking for the prospect of a Congress-ridden India. 

DISUNm' DFnvEBS HINDLS AND MOSLEMS 

In 1930 Gandhi proclaimed the second campaign of hb religious 
warfare, when ihc Indian Government refused the Hindu demand for 
cerLrin immedmte reforms and uJtimate independence. He opened 
hostilities by picking up a handful of salt on the sca-shore, and thus 
broke the Government ban on a tax-free salt. He was arrested, and 
by the end of the year fifty-four thousand men and women hadjoined 
him in gaol. The Viceroy, the present Vbcount Halifax, was fitted by 
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his deep personal rdigion to understand Gandhi and win his rcspccu 
A truce was agreed upon so that an attempt might be made to find 
a form of government for India agreeable to all parties. 

Candbi went to London to join the Round Table Conferenoe 
which was studying the problem. The differences of Moslems and 
Hindus, princes and lawyers* had to be reconciled by political 
methods. The Mahatma could not work with such instruments ; in 
a coiircfcnce of poUticians he wa$ lost. He returned to India a dis¬ 
appointed man* to find a new Viceroy and a truce which had been 
broken on both sides. He was put back into prison, and a rigorous 
attempt was made to repress the nationalist disorders which arose 
as the result of the failore of the Conference. 

Meanwhile in London British ministers proposed m All-India 
Federation, in which it w-as hoped that the native princes, as well as 
British India, would be represented. Though many Britons looked 
on Gandhi as a disastrous obstructionist* the central Government 
was given considerable powers. The Congress party hesitated to 
work the new constltudoa; and Its refusal would have made the 
whole scheme a failure. 

Eventually Congress decided to take part in the elections! it won 
victories in a majority of the provinces, and formed provincial minis¬ 
tries. This decision seemed to Indicate a growth of political common 
sense in India, There were many difficulties. Provincial governors 
were faced by recalcitrant ministries when they exercised their "Te- 
served” powers. Mostem-liindu Jealousy still continued, and Jinnah, 
the Moslem leader, put forward his scheme oT Pakisim^ to protect 
the predominantly Moslem provinces from Hindu domination. The 
responsibility for the defence of India rested with the British Go vent- 
mem and the Viceroy; there was little sign that they would receive 
the whole-hearted support of Indian politicians, though the Indian 
princes maintained their traditional loyalties. Gandhi's non-resist¬ 
ance s«med out-of-date in a world darkened by the growing shadow 
of militarism* In spite of much good will in all quarters, no solution 
had yet been found of India's problems of races^ castes and creeds. 

SUN YAT^SEN LEAllS THE CHtJNESE REVOLUTION 

When Df. Sun Yat-sen died, in 1925, the congregation at his 
funeral service sang his favourite hymns. "Jesus, Lov'er of my Soul", 
and "Peace, perfect peace”* for Sun was a Christian. His body was 
laid in a great shrine at Nanking, where each year thousands came to 
mvermice the leader whose teachings are the new commandments of 
Chinese life. His metal coffin with its crystal lid was sent as a gift 
from Moscow^ whose ruJers had aided him* though they did not 
share his faith. 

Sun Yat-sen was hom into a China w^hich had been exposed 
against her will to Western influence. Her humiliating defeat in the 
Japanese War* in 1894, made Sun an imphteablc re^l against the 
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Msncliij dynasty* For seventeen years, he lived the precarious Life 
of a hunted outlaw. The Government set a price of £11X1,000 on his 
head, but he travelled throughout China in disguise. He gained the 
confidence of the great secret societies which^ for hundreds of years, 
had uitited the Chinese in a patient struggle apinst the Manchus. 

He made two world-iourSp inspiring the Chinese everywhere with 
his passion for a naiionai renaissance. Once, in broad day Ugh t, he 
was kidnapped in the streets of London and tnken to the Chinese 
Legation, but his life w^os saved by an English servant, who carried 
a message to Sir James Cantlie, under whom Sun had studied medi¬ 
cine. When, at last, in 19H, the emperor was deposed, power fell 
not to Sun, who had inspired the revolution, hut to Yuan Shih-kai, 
an old Manchu official who ruled by the power of the sword. 

JAPANESE IMPERIALISM IN CHINA 

The Manchu empire had been overthrown because it had not pro¬ 
tected the country froni foreign pressure^ Even less successful was 
the nominal republic which followed. With a population even bigger 
than India’s—out of every four men living, one is a Chinese— 
China was the world's richest prospective market and a fertile source 
of raw materiab. Plainly, it would be difficult to regain her lost inde* 
pendence, the right to run her own econoinjc life in her own way for 
her own profit. In the nineteenth ccnttiry+ the danger had come from 
the European countries which had established settlements at the 
mouths of the three great rivers along which the life of China Rows. 
Their special privileges were still a grievance, but the chief difTieuUy 
now came from Japan, The imperialism of the Western Powers was 
stationary, that of Japan was advancing. 

While Europe was at wari Japan forced Yuan Shih-kai to agr^ee 
to the “Twenty-One Demands'", which, if they had been fully carried 
out, would have made China a Japanese protectorate. Yuan died in 
I9i6* and Sun Yat-sen came into power—but only in South China, 
As often in Chinese history, the north was divided from the south* 

At ihc peace conference, China trusted in President Wilson’s 
promises of self-determination. At the very least, she hoped to regain 
Germany’s settlements in China, but Japan having conquered these 
possessions in the course of the war, refused to surrender them. 
Europe and America would not, orcotdd noL help China to become 
a free and united nation, so she looked elsewhere for help* [n ciile. 
Sun had met many Russian Communist leaders. Since the Liberal 
powers had failed him, he turned to Soviet Russia. Lenin agreed to 
help to free China and not to raise the issue of Communism. That 
agreement was loyally carried out, but in 1927, Chinese Communists 
attempted to make a revoLudon, The Kuo min tang. Sun Yat-sen’s 
national party, was split. The majority followed Lhe afiu-communbt, 
Chiang Kai-shek. The nunority collected a Red Arrny^ which, at 
differeot times, controlled various parts of China. 
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The civil war with the Communists, complicated by rurther divi¬ 
sions in the Kuomintang, fsiralysed the central Government and gave 
Japan an excuse for more interference. She first conquered Man¬ 
churia and turned it into the protectorate of Marchukuo under the 
Manchu ex-emperor, Later she seized control of Jcfiol and the other 
northern provinces of China from the disunited Chinese war-lords. 
In 1937 Japanese armies attacked Central China, They anticipated 
little resistance from their disunited and ill-equipped enemies, and 
omitted the old formality of declaring w'ar. They treated their oppo¬ 
nents as Communists or guerillas, who obstructed Tokio’s plans for 
the ''’Greater Asia Prosperity Sphere". Shanghai and Nanking were 
captured, and no consideration was paid to the commercial interests 
of Japan’s old allies. 

Chinese spirit remained unbroken. Civil wars were forgotten in a 
w'idespread rally to protect the old Chinese way of life. Chiang 
Kai-sbek proved himself a wise and vigorous leader of the national 
resistance. He managed to secure & small supply of modern equip¬ 
ment, much of which came along the Burma road, as the invaders 
oveiran the Chinese seaboard. Russia and America were sympa¬ 
thetic with China, but neither country intervened actively against the 
Mikado’s army, air-force and fleet, Chiang Kai-shek fought on, and 
was prepared to retire far inland to Chung-king rather than be 
absorbed into the fast-growing Japanese empire. The Chinese “inci- 
dent” refused to be liquidated. Chinese men and women endured 
stubbornly nil the savage penalties of modem warfare, rather than 
abandon the new rights they had won and the old traditions they 
sUlI held dear. 

When the Chme$$ Republic was founded, men cut off their pigtails 
and women ceased to bind their feet. The pigtail was the badge of 
obedience to the foreign Manchu dynasty. Its disappearance was the 
proclamation of an independence which has been achieved in spirit^ 
though it has not yet been realized completely in poUlks. 

BiriLDE^G A NEW CHINA 

Endepcndence meant not only the liberation of old China from 
forcigfi role, but the building of a new China, free from ihe tremen- 
dous tyranny oft he pasL The giving upoffoot-binding was a demon¬ 
stration of that ttacw^h In the old China, young girls had their feet 
painfully bound, in submission to the customs of family life. The 
family was the centre of all loyalties, greater than pairioUsm or per- 
sonal atiachmenL Men, and, still more* women* were not regarded 
as individuals, precious to God for themselves* but simply as so 11 $ or 
grandsons, wives or daughters-in-law. Marriages were arranged be¬ 
tween young children by their respective families^ and unwanted girls 
were strangled at birth. The Chinese family was dominated by the 
dead: ancestor-worshipp the essential Chinese religiod, was its supreme 
purpose. It was a miniature patriarchaL state—a clan* not a family^ 
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The bonds which held it together were those of moral obligation^ not 
of love; if a man's duty as a son or a. brother cut across his duty as 
a husband, it was the former which prevailed. 

The new China adopted the Western Christian ideal of the small 
family, based on personal aJTection, in place of the old ckn, based on 
official relationship. The equality of women and men, which Sun 
taught and the new China pmclises, was a reform in Europe; it U a 
revolution in Asia. Typical of the new position of women were the 
Soong sisters, one of whom married Chiang Kai-shek and shared 
with him the glory of Kvivlng and protecting Chinese Ufe. 

DIFUCULTIES OP CHINESE RCFOttM 

The old China honoured learning above all things. In the order of 
social classes, the scholar came first, the soldier last. Entrance to 
Government service was controlled by a strenuously competitive ex¬ 
amination, and to prevent “cribbing”, the candidates were shut up 
in separate cells for several days on end. But boys were taught only 
the Chinese classics, and taught them unintelligenlLy. 

Education was confined to the few, for the written language of 
China was almost as different from the spoken language as French 
is from Latin, and there was not one spoken language, but many. 
Further, it took years of hard study to learn to read and write 
Chinese correctly, for instead of the twenty-six letters of our alphabet, 
there were thousands of Chinese characters. The new China modern¬ 
ized the subject-matter of education and simplified the written lan¬ 
guage so drastically that anyone could learn it. The country re¬ 
mained illiterate as a whole, but it was only a question of dme before 
everyone would be able to read. China was always a land which 
honoured scholars; it aimed at becoming a land of scholars. 

Besides oational independence and democratic government, Sun 
Yat-^u was determined to secure for all Chinese a decent standard 
of living. The undertaking was tremendous. Engbshmen were 
alarmed by the competition of Japanese workers with their low stan¬ 
dard of living ; the ChineM arc accustomed to a sUU lower standard. 

The rice-farming of China was carried on by methods which were 
old before Britain was invaded by Rome. The peasants had no 
machinery and little manure. Their tiny farms were divided into 
strips which were sometimes as much as a mile apart. The fields 
themselves depended on an irri^tion-system which had not greatly 
changed for three thousand years. 

Everywhere the peasants were harassed by heavy rents, if they 
were tenant-farroers. and by intolerable loan interest In Kiangsi. 
tenant farmers had to surrender between 50% and 80% of the produce 
of their farms, for rent and interest charges. Then taxes had to be 
paid, and taxes in China grew larger to meet the needs of the rival 
warlords whose armies bad to be fed. In good years, there was just 
enough for peasants and soldiers. In bad years, there was only 
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enough for the soldiers, and somedmes not even enough for them. 
Thc one crop which liourishcd was the poppy, from which the opium 
was made, the sate of which enriched the generals but impovensbed 
the people. Constant famine was the Chinese farmer’s reward. 

Into this world of poverty came modern industry. Here employers 
found marvellously cheap labour: in [926, a cotton operative in 
Shanghai earned 24f. a month, although the cost of living was said 
to be 32s* s month for a mao and wife and 42,r, 8^, for a family of 
fiv-e. The long hours and low returns which the peasant suHcred were 
now etperienced by an over-growing army of factory workers. But 
there was a difference. The farmer was poor because he produced 
littlCn The factory worker was poor although he produced much. 

Sun’s soludoa to this problem, similar to that of India but even 
more intense, was the opposite of Gandhi’s. The poverty of the 
peasant, the root of China’s troubles, was to be cured not by Lhc re¬ 
turn of the spinnirig-wheel, but by the introduetion of artificial 
manure. Floods, such as that which, five years after Sun’s deaths 
killed miUions of Chinese in the Yang-tse vaUey, could, he saw, only 
be cured by costly works of river-improvement; efficient relief work 
depended on the improvement of communications and the building 
of roads and railways. Many thousands died in 1931 and 1932 simply 
because the food, which America would willingly have provided, 
could not be transported to the starving. Sun was ready to welcome 
foreign capital, foreign experts and foreign machinery; but only if 
they came as the guests of a strong government, to be used to raise 
the prople’s standard of living, and not to exploit a land which 
promised immense profits from low wages. But China failed to 
achieve political independence, and she had to receive ^^capitalism” 
as a master and not as a servant controlled by the Chinese people. 

RELIGION IN THE CHANGING EAST 

China's religion, from the lime of Confucius, always laid more 
stress on conduct than on the supernatural, although Buddhism and 
Taoism still iafiuenccd the minds of millions. The ethics of Christi¬ 
anity made an enormous appeal to China. Not only Sun but many 
other Chinese leaders became Christians. They believed that their 
programme for the renaissance of China was a necessary implicadoo 
of the social teaching of Jesus. They did not Gnd the Christian 
Powers quite of their opinion, and the help given towards its fulfil* 
ment was insufficient for the purpose. The future of China was to be 
fought out between those who believe tn Christianity, in spite of the 
Christian Powers* and those who believe that the salvation of China 
can only come from using the un-Christian methods employed by 
the Christian Powers in the past, and in the present by Japan. 

In Chintz the soldier's has been the least honourable of occupa¬ 
tions; in Japan, it is the noblest. Chinas the peace-loving, had to 
surrender before Western imperialism; Japan, the warlike, success- 
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fully ovcTTOdc those Wesiem nations with whom she came imo con¬ 
flict. Throughout Asia, men began to think that inpanese militarism 
was something to be imitated as well as feared. 

The officers of the imperial Japanese army arc the heirs of the 
Samurai, ihe knightJy class of old Japan. They inherit the higWy 
developed military code of honour, called Bushido, which exalts the 
soldier’s qualities to a general ideal of behaviour. The good soldier 
is the good man. Courag^ honour, discipline, physical fitness, chiv¬ 
alry arc the most prized virtues. These qualities are devoted entirely 
to the service of the Emperor, whose family has ruled in Japan since 
before the birth of Christ. The Emperor is the Mikado, the son of 
Heaven, a god on earth. His service is religion. 

Shintoism, the national religion, teaches worship of the nattiral 
forces of the homeland. The word “Japan’‘ means the Rising Sun, 
which is depicted on every Japanese flag; the country is still under the 
specia] protection of the sun-goddess, Amatciasu-O-Mi-Kami, from 
whom Timmu Tenno and every subsequent Mikado is descended. To 
the Japanese, religion and patriotism were not separate Forces; re¬ 
ligion was patriotism. Every Japanese is the son of God: his national 
inheritance is a complete and unthinking dev'otion to his country, 
which Hitler and Mussolini could never quite command, because of 
the European Christian tradition that "our citizenship is in heaven”. 

MEAN’S nSTHJSTRIAL POUCV 

The period of Meiji, or enlightened government, lasted from 1867 
until the world economic crisis. To meet the threat of Western ira- 
periaiism, the Samurai had surrendered their feudal privileges, 
stopped quarrelling among themselves, and helped to build up their 
country as a first-rate power on Western lines. Japan adopted, with 
conspicuous success, the methods of modem industry. During the 
European war of 1914 to 1913, she doubted her industrial output. 

Although Japan escaped the horrors and destruction of the war, 
she suffered a paralysing disaster of her own. In 1923, an earthquake 
destroyed the cities of Tokio and Yokohama. At one stroke, 160,000 
people were killed and over £500.000,000 worth of damage done. 
The immediate horror of an earthquake and its lasting moral efiects 
are greater than those of any other calamity. Yet Japan's industrial 
advance was not broken. Less than ten years later, she had become 
the greatest cotton-exporting country in the world. For a hundred 
years, Lancashire had clothed the world; now Japan drew level. Low 
wages and long hours (though not so low or so long as China's) gave 
her an advantage, but her success was due still more to madern equip¬ 
ment and sensible organization. 

Japan had^ to become the workshop of the East, if she was to live. 
Her population was increasing at the rate of nearly a million a year. 
In two generations, it had doubled. The extra mouths had to be fed, 
but every scrap of cultivable land was already worked. In 1924, there 
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were 2,000,000 farmers in Japan w iih holdings of less than 1^ acres, 
and two-thirds of all the farmers cultivated leas than 2^ acres api<sce. 
The Japanese are a home-loving nation, but even if they had been 
willing to emigrate, there was nowhere for them to go. The relatively 
empty lands of Manchuria were too cold for Japanese farmers; the 
empty spaces of Australia, New Zealand, and America’s Pacific coast 
were closed to them, Japan had to sell goods abroad if her people 
were to be fed; she had to sell vast quantities if they were to be well 
fed. But Japan, whose geographical position and Ladustrial achieve¬ 
ments are similar to England's, had not Engbnd's advantage of raw 
materials. Japan must import and pay for her raw materials in vast 
quantities of manufactured goods or ia banking and shipping ser 
vices. Until ihcM payments are made, Japan's industry cannot raise 
her standard of living. She had every motive to secure colonies which 
could supply her with raw materials. 

In her search for the secret of European power, Japan had adopted 
parliamentary government, as well as capitalist industry. A gradually 
Widening electorate (in 1925 working-class men were ^vco the vole) 
chose members of parliament to whom the cabinet ministers were 
nominally responsible. Two great parties, very roughly correspond¬ 
ing to the English pre-war Conservative and Liberal parties, took 
turns in governing the country. The industrial workers of the towns 
began to organize trade-unions and a Socialist party. The two great 
capitalist banks, which stood behind the two leading political parties, 
disapproved, and drastic laws were passed to suppress “dangerous 
thoughts”, which is the Japanese euphemism for Communism. 

JAPANESE IhfPERlALlSM AND MILITARISM 

For ten years after the war, Japan, under its parliamentary govern¬ 
ment, followed a conciliatory policy abroad. Four crises were met 
with great restraint. The peace conference gave Japan all Ger¬ 
many's Pacific colonies—not only those in Cbino, but the island 
colonics which stood between the United States and her Philippine 
dei^ndency and were the cable stations of the American system. The 
United States were alarmed by Japanese imperialism, and in 1921 a 
in the Pacific seemed possible. Instead, a conference was held in 
Washington, at which Japan not only agreed to limit her navy to 
three-fifths of the American, but also gave back Shantung to China. 
In 1924, the United States passed a law forbidding Japanese to settle 
in America. She pnuinely feared that her standard of living would 
be lowered by Asiatic competition. But to the Japanese the new im¬ 
migration act was an insult; they accepted it with their natJonal 
power ofhiding their feelings. In 1927, for a short lime, the militants 
in Japan gained power and reoccupied Shantung, but very soon a 
Liberal government was back in power and order^ a fresh evacua¬ 
tion of the province. Finally in 1930, at the London Naval Confer- 
f^oce, Ramsay MacDonald appealed over the heads of the Japanese 
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delegation to the Japanese Prime Minister—a most unusual breach 
of diplomatic etiquette. The Prime Minister agreed to the limitation 
of Japanese auxiliary naval crafl. which Btitalri wanted to secure. 
Out it was the Jast victory of conciliation; two weeks later, the 
Japanese Prime Minister was assassinated, and a new period of 
Japanese history opened. 

The Japanese army had long been restless. In 1931, the world ccch 
nomic crisis gave it the opportunity it needed, if it was again lo take 
control. All countries suffered, but Japan was less able than most to 
bear the loss, because, even in prosperity, her people were only just 
able to keep themselves alive. The prices obtainable for all products 
fell disastrously, but most serious was the fall in the price of silk. 
Japanese farmers had just been able to exist by cultivating mulberry 
leaves and raising silkworms, to supplement the staple crop of rice. 
The silk was sold mainly to the United Slates, The growing use of 
artificial silk was a long-term threat to this vital industry, but it was 
the sudden poverty of America which brought ruin to Japan. In its 
desperation, the country welcomed an aggressive foreign policy, just 
as the iKople of Germany did under rarher similar circumstances. 
Japan did this the more gladly because the Chinese met her aggression 
by destroying her export trade by a widely-observed boycott, and 
because Manchuria was showing signs of restlessness. 

invasion op MANCIEURIA 

Manchuria had been part of the Chinese Empire for centuries, but 
it was an empty and unwanted territory until recent years. In the 
twenticlh century, however, it was coveted by the Japanese for the 
sake of its coal and iron, and also for its wheat-growing possibilities—■ 
since the Japanese are beginning, though reluctantly, to eat corn as 
well as rice. It was being developed by Japanese, but peopled by 
Ghinese. Each year, a million men and women moved north from the 
overcrowded lands of China proper to the open spaces of Manchuria 
It ^suted as if, in time, China would, by mere weight of numbers, 
rob Japan of the economic monopoly in Manchuria. To prevent 
this, the Japanese army decided on annexatioii. 

The unsettlement of Manchuria, under the rule of a Chinese war¬ 
lord, seemed sufficient reason, and an excuse was soon found in a 
bomb outrage on the South Manchurian railway in 193!, Within a 
year, the Chinese armies and officials had been driven from the 
country. Manchuria became Manchukuo and a new government 
was iustalJed, under the complete control of the Japanese army- 
chiefs. All this was carried out despite protests from the League of 
Nations; of which the only result was that Japan promptly resigned 
from the Uague. Subs^uent Japanese penetration inside China 
proper, which made Peking and the three northern provinces a virtual 
Japanese protectorate, was carried out with even less resistance from 
Europe and the League, 
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Tlic signiticant fact bthind this rapid ejitensioa of the Japanese 
empire that it was the work of the army, acting independently 
of the political Govern men l. The official Cabinet and parliamentary 
system were not rejected, as in Germany; they were put on one side, 
largely by the judicious use of assassination. Japan adopted repre¬ 
sentative government as part of the secret of European success. She 
came to the conclusion that she was mistaken in this belief, and there¬ 
fore put it aside in favour of a system more suited to her own ideas. 
This was easy', beca use the heads of the army and navy were always 
responsible personally to the Emperor, and not to the parliament. 

THE AHMED FORCES DICTATE JAPANESE POLICY 

The army placed itself at the head of the nation, seeking to lead it 
in every way to a kind of national socialism. The officers pointed out 
that their ancestors in 1867 had surrendered their privileges to secure 
the good of the country: similar saerffien^ they maintuined. should 
be made by the wealthy manufacturers of the day. The widespread 
corruption of parliamentary politics must be replaced by soldierly 
obedience and frugalily. Thousands of pamphlets preaching these 
doctrines were distributed each year by the army authorities. The 
ideal preached was a family state under the divine emperor, 

Japan had the fanatical desire and the cold courage to realhsc ihis 
ideal In 1933 some young officers were being tried because they had 
assassinated for ‘'patriotic’' reasons a former Prime Minister. A 
number of sympathisers petitioned for clemency, sending as proof of 
their sincerity their severed little fingers. Japan had also the discipline 
to achieve it. In February, 1936, a group of young officers mutinied 
and murdered a number of high civil and military officials who, they 
felt, were standing in the way of their ideal state. When it was made 
cltar to them that the Mikado disapproved, the leaders committed 
suicide and the troops surrendered the positions they had seized. 

It was a bitter blow to Japanese pride, when, to conciliate American 
opinion, the British Government ended their alliance with the 
Mikado's empire. Japan had modelled herself on Britain in many 
ways, particularly in her naval and parliamentary development; she 
had helped to hold the Pacific against Germany in the war. Now she 
felt herself rebufTcd by the two great English-speaking Powers, and 
the war-lords of Tolcio drew closer to the dictators of Berlin and 
Rome. Though Japan was still denied control of many of the vital 
nec^ities for war, she could prove a formidable enemy. Her 
nationals swarmed through Asia and South America, and used their 
great powers of industry, observation, guile and selfcojitrol to build 
up a far-reaching system of espionage. From the distant days of 
Kublai Khan her army and her navy had never known defeat. Both 
scientists and manufacturers had learnt the lessons of the West, Her 
man-power increased yearly with astonishing speed, and furnished 
her with soldiers, sailors and airmen, all devoted to the Mikado. 


chapter «0 

THE PEACEFUL DEMOCRACIES 

The ancients believed that somewhere beyond Europe in the western 
ocean lay the Islands of the Blest, the paradise to which the happy 
dead were carried. Many Europeans in the I920’s must have been 
tempted to share that faith, and to believe that, in the British Isles, 
they had discovered an earthly paradise whore politics were a game 
and sometimes a bore, but never a matter of life and death. 

Between 1918 and 1930 the one dramatic movement was the 
General Strike of 1926; to Englishmen this seemed dangerously near 
revolution, while continental observers regarded it as typical of Eng¬ 
lish moderation. For a few days in May, raitwaymen and bus 
drivem tried to support the miners* demand for a tolerable standard 
of living by the same strike methods by which, quite legitimately, 
Scottish miners supported the miners of South Wales, ft was, from 
their point of view, a purely industrial dispute. But its size and its 
paralysing effect on the life of the country, made it something more. 

Without meaning to do so, trade unionists were bringing uncos- 
stituiional pressure to bear on the Government, Their defeat left 
little real bitterness behind it; many of them realized that, with the 
best will in the world, they had imperilled the English system of 
representative govemment, which they valued at least as highly os 
their opponents. They were convinced that their action had been 
perTcetJy legal; but they were more than half persuaded that it had 
been inexpedient. 

Three other political changes marked the post-war years in Eng¬ 
land, The once-famous Liberal Party almost disappeared; but it was 
not. like the contincnial parties, the innocent victim of Communist 
and Fascist blood-feuds. It was not murdered, but simply ousted by 
the Labour Party, which sapped its strength when, in 1918, it wel¬ 
comed farm-workers as well as manual workers, and accepted indi¬ 
viduals as well as trade unions as Party members. The two Labour 
Governinenis, in 1924 and 1929-31, if they did nothing else, proved 
that a Labour Government was now the only possible party alterna¬ 
tive to a Conservative one. The disappearance of the continental 
Liberal parties left the greater part of Europe devoid of Liberalism; 
the virtual extinction of the English Liberal Party made Ettgland 
more Liberal than it had ever been before, Eis followers, in separating 
to become Conservatives and Labour Party supporters, carried with 
them that care for individual liberty which was the chief con iribution 
of their Party to human weU-bcing, 

With the Liberal Party, there disappeared also the system of Free 
Trade, under which the foreign trade of Britain had been conducted 
since the middle of the nineteemh century. The continuity of English 
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political life is [J!ii$trated by the eircumstances surrounding the intro- 
ducljon and the desertion of Free Trader It was Sir Robert Peel, born 
and brought up a Protectionist, and not Cobden, the Free Trader, 
who removed the taxes on foreign food and foreign goods. It was 
Walter Runcirnan, a tlfelong opponent of Protection, and not Neville 
Chamberlain, its hereditary advocate, who re-imposed them in I93h 
Both Cases illustrate the incurable English habit of securing that those 
who have opposed, and not those who have advocated changes, are 
the ones to introduce them. The knowledge that, in England, great 
alterations are not likely to be made until at least some of the opposi¬ 
tion have been won over is an important safeguard of government 
by consents 

At the outbreak of war in 1914 the suffragette agiution stopped, 
and the very women who had been most bitter in attacking the 
Government by every means, bwful and unlawful, became foremost 
in war service. At first nursing was the only war work thought suit¬ 
able for women j in the lifetime of many then living, even the nursing 
of soldiers, had been reserved for men. Soon, however, women ap¬ 
peared on the farms and in munition factories, doing men’s work: 
Women^s auxiliary detachments were formed to help as far as pos¬ 
sible in the regular non-combataTit work of the army, navy and air 
force. By the Armistice, their war service, crowning their pre-war 
political vendetta, had won women the right to vote for and to sit in 
Parliament. Either consideration alone might have been ineffective 
in securing their demands; togeUier, they were irresistible, 

EMANCTFATION OF WOMEN 

In 1918, ail married women and unmarried women over thirty 
were enfranchi^. A few years rater, the vote was given to women 
on the same terms as to men; since then, women have held minis¬ 
terial and even Cabinet positions. Almost the only public appoint¬ 
ments forbidden to them were membership of the diplomatic services 
and the priesthood. Women doctors became common, and women 
lawyers, though much rarer, have ceased to be of great news interest ; 
for many trades, women clerks almost entirely replaced men. Women, 
howev-er, are stiB, as a rule, paid less than men for similar work, and, 
no doubt, this is partly the reason why their invasion of industrial 
life has been so successful. 

This emanetpation of women, brought about, in the end* quietly 
and almost unnoticed, h very nearly a revolution in itself. When it 
is remembered that it has been accompanied by other changes almost 
as important, it is clear that^ since the end of war years in 1913. there 
has been a social revolution which is all the more likely to be lasting 
because it has been brought about silently and without opposition. 
This social revolution* however, has not been accompanied by an 
economic settJemenL Britain escaped from a world of poverty to a 
world of plenty; she did not discover how to distribute that plenty. 
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Until tliis is done^ the gains of this $i!e^nt swiaJ revolution can be 
described as provisional. These social changes took place throughout 
the civilized world, but they can more easily be discerned in those 
democratic countries where there were no political revolutions to 
distract the observer's attention. 

A generation ago. the mill-girls of Laneashirc, the pioneers of 
modern women in industry, were known by their clogs and shawls, 
w hich took the place of the hats and coats worn by their ""betters"'. 
It was not only in Lancashire, btit everywhere in England, that work¬ 
ing women could be distinguished from leisured women by their dress* 
Cheap cottons and ugly heavy woollens were the uniform of the poor. 
The coming of artificial silk and “pcrmaneni waves"' had a great 
levelling effect. M ass-production and mass-salesmanship ena bled the 
poor to buy clothes which, in appearance if not in dumbllity, were 
closely modelled on those of the rich. 

The gulf between the classes was bridged in other ways. Broad¬ 
castings the ctneina, secondary education and public libraries, aU 
helped the factory-worker to think herself as good as a duchess. Per¬ 
haps for the first time since civilization began, es-erybody, irrespective 
of class or income, shared the same entertainments, and often the 
same dreams. The rich continued to pay morn for their amusemenis, 
but it was doubtful whether they got value for their extra expenditure, 
whether it was incurred in the cinema, the theatre, the surgical ward 
or the classroom. 

In housing too there were revolutionary changes. A famous pre- 
1914 story tells how the head of an Oxford College, which con¬ 
tented itself with hip-baths, declared that large baths were unneces¬ 
sary since *Hhc young men are only here for eight weeks at a time‘\ 
In working-class houses large baths w^erc, of course^ unknowiL 
After 1918 the municipalities, building with help from taxes and ratest 
saw that every new house had a bathroom. The lay-out of great 
housing estates and the design of municipal houses aud flats secured 
excellent living conditions for increasing numbers of workers^ 

ART AND SCIENCE IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

These various social changes have brought bad consequences, as 
well as good. If films are to repay the enormous cost of their pre¬ 
paration, they must be shown to many million people without offence. 
If newspaprs are to attract advertising revenue, they must develop 
gigantic circulations and avoid, at all co$tSi boring or antagonizing 
their public. There has been a great amount of literary and artistic 
experiment and innovation, whose range and variety is a measnrfi 
of the unsettled and yet active nature eS the period. The work of the 
Irishman James Joyce in literature and of the Spaniard Ricasso in 
painting, may be cited as representing this phase. SurTcahsm, the 
last European movement of note in an before war broke out in 1939, 
was in some ways an outburst of extreme individmlism shadowt^ 
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by tli« foreboding of war. The final reconciliation of such experi¬ 
ments with die constructive efforts that were at the same ttme being 
made towards an improved social order was left in abeyance under 
war conditions. 

In con trust to tbe attitude of the Victorian scicnLbts» who con¬ 
sidered the limits to human knowledge to be within sights Twentieth 
Ceniui 7 science has opened immense vistas for further exploration. 
Physics, in which the name of Albert Einstein is perhaps most widely 
known to the general publicp has become bighly specialised^ while 
medicine and Its contributory channels of research Imve advanced at 
an extraordinaiy latc. New operational techniques, of which plastic 
and brain surgery deserve special mentionT together with improved 
methods of diagnosis^ have been responsible for saving thousands of 
Lives each year. New dru^ and serums, with almost miraculous 
power of reducing mortality and speeding recovery in certain dis¬ 
eases, have been produced by the great modern laboratories. Diet¬ 
etics have aided doctors to stamp out diseases caused by malnutrition, 
such as beri-beri and rickets^ while applied psychology has become 
an accepted and valued branch of medical science. 

DEVELOPNfENT OJ? THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

The nineteenth century saw the birth of new Anglo-Saxon nations 
in every corner of the ^obe. In the twentieth century, they won their 
complete poUtJcal independence, and were welcomed by Great 
Britain as equal partners in an association which is so unlike any 
previous empire that many prefer to speak simply of the Btriiish 
Comirortwcaltli Of Nations. But the new natians were hardly bom 
before their future was threatened, not by foreign enemies, hut by 
that fall in the birth-rate which is the most Imporiantt though the 
least discussed, of all ouj social revolutions. Canada and Australia 
each have room enough and riches enough to support a population 
greater than the mother country's; New ZeaLind is larger in area 
than Great Britain. The builders of the empire looked forward to a 
lime when the new nations would grow, as the United States have 
grown, to be ihe equals and perhaps even the superiors in import¬ 
ance of the mother country. The Dominions have gained equality in 
status; the trend of population seems to condemn them to a perpetual 
itiferiority in importance. The white population of all the British 
Dominions outside Europe is only half that of England and Wales, 
and the population of Greater London alone is four-fifths that of 
Canada, the largest of the new nations. 

It was the great increase in populatton which caused the planting 
of Europe overseas and the growth of tiny setUemcnis into new 
nations. In less than a hundred years, the population of the world 
has almost doubled. There were three times as many people alive in 
England and Wales in 1921 as in Ig21: whiJe the white population of 
North America, where immigration helped the natural growth of 
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numbers, multiplied by five between 1850 and 1933+ This enormous 
increase made necessary the expansion of industry. The wheatlands 
of North America^ the graziiiig beds of the Argentine, of Australia 
and of New Zeabnd, had to be pressed into scnrice to feed the new 
milLions who popuLaled the earth. 

There seemed no end to this process^ but already it is at an end. 
The binh-rate in England first began to fall in 1376 ^ for fifty years^ 
people paid little attention to its continued declhc* because the popu¬ 
lation went on growing until 1935. In order to maintaSn a stable 
^puJation, ^ch generation of women must give birth to at least a 
similar number of girls to be the mothers of the next generation. 
Actually, the number of girls bom must be larger than this to guaran¬ 
tee stability, because some wlU die in childhood or early womanhood. 
In Engbnd, roughly speaking, e\cry ten women bear only seven girb 
between them. In Europe, the only countries in w'hkli more than ten 
girls are bom to each ten women arc Russia, Bulgaria and Italy* 

The National Health Insurance scheme, the school medical service, 
and the provision of ante-natal and maternity clinics in big cities, 
has helped to reduce the death-rate^ 

Thus the swift and continuous advance of medicine long con^ 
cealed the fact that the population of England and of Europe had 
begun to decline. For social and economic reasons parents cut down 
the siM of their families. By 1930 in almost every European country 
the fall of the birth-rate had stopped the momentum of an increasing 
population; even Germany and Italy could only retard, not avert, the 
decline. Each fall in the birth-mte meant a smaller number of poten¬ 
tial mothers; there is a limit beyond which the death-rate cannot fall 

The faUing birth-rate may be due entirely to the increasing prac¬ 
tice of birtfinrontrol* or it may be due partly to a natural decline in 
fertility* Whatever the reasons, the white peoples were faced with a 
future in which they wilt be less numerous than at present, and have 
a far bigger proportion of old people. Careful statisticians think 
that the population of Great Britain may fall to less than half its pre¬ 
sent size in the ne^t century, and that France and Germany will suffer 
similar, hut not such extensive decreases in populations. Against this 
background the young Dominions appeared as the last adventures 
of an expanding Europe. But their numbers failed to expand rapidly, 
and the sparseEy inhabited territories of Australia and New Zealand 
naturally attracted covetous eyes from Japan's crowded millions. 

TTfE STATUTE OF W^STAllNCTEH 

The self-governing Dominions won their right to full nationhood 
by their services during the war of 1914-18, Their equality of starus 
was reco^izcd when General Bmuts, who had crushed rebellion in 
South Africa, was given a seat in the Imperial War Cabinet. The con¬ 
duct of the war made it necessary to provide some cemral body in 
London which could spirak in the name of the Empire as well a$ of 
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Great Britain, The Imperial War Cabinet might have been the be¬ 
ginning of some form of federal organization for the self-governing 
parts of the tmpire. After the war, however, the various Dominions 
bccanie less, not more, closely linked. 

At the Peace Conference, there was not one Bntish delegation but 
half a dozen, and when the ueatics were signed, it was not thought 
right that the signatures of the United Kingdom delegation should 
bind Canada, Australia and the other Dominions, which joined the 
new ^Bgue of Nations as separate nations. The process then begun 
has since been carried much farther. The Canadian Government has 
its own diplomatic representatives in the United States, who take 
their instructions from Ottawa, and who arc entirely independent of 
the British Ambassador; in Dublin there are many foreign ministers, 
including a Papal nuncio, accredited to Eire. 

The Statute of Westminster, passed by the British Parliament at 
the request of the Dominion Governments, legally recognized the 
complete independence of the Dominions. England has no longer 
any right to make laws or decisions to bind the new nations. The 
person of the King is now the only formal link between the new 
nations and the mother country, and there is nothing except the will 
of the Dominions to preserve even this shadow of unity. This com¬ 
plete emancipation of old colonies has been carried out willingly at 
their request. The wish for political separntion has been at least as 
strong in “loyal" countries, such as Canada, Australia and New Zea¬ 
land, as in “rebellious’' ^uth Africa and Eire, both of which 
fought wars with Great Britain in this century. The substitution of 
a British Commonwealth of Nations for a British Empire was neces¬ 
sary to satisfy Canada and Australia; the change made it possible to 
retain in the group South Africa and Eire, Most of the nations 
in the Commonwealth have agreed on a common policy in world 
affairs; the absence of a single directing will did not prove dis¬ 
astrous, and the widely scattered communities were bound together 
by the strong, but simple lie of a common loyalty to King George V, 
who won their confidence by his single-hearted devotion to duty, 

CO-OPERATION BErtVF.EN BRITAIN AND THE DOMLNIONS 

Under his successor, Edward VIII. the new constitution of the 
Bntish Empire was tested in unexpected fashion. As Prince of Wales, 
he had won great popularity both in the mother country and the 
Dominions, But his desire to make a woman who had passed through 
the divorce court his Queen shocked the deeper feelings of many, 
and stirred Stanley Baldwin’s Ministry into reluctant action. The 
Dominion premiers were consulted, and with surprising unatiiiniiy 
they agreed to Edward’s abdication. 

When the great depression of 1929-31 suddenly brought the world 
to the edge of ruin, the Dominions suffered cvcti more severely than 
the mother country. They were largely dependent on the sate of agrj- 
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cultural goods, and ihe fall in prices was greater for e^uUural pres- 
ducts than for manufactured goods. Bankruptcies became frequent. 
Neither prudence nor ability nor industry could save the farmer, 
whose calculations were upset beoausCp between sowing and reaping, 
the expected value of his crop was halved. 

Thc Dominions and the mother country soon became ready to 
^lieve that in closer co-operauon lay the only pcnssibility ore$cnpc 
from the crisis. The first Imperial Economic Conference met at 
Ottawa, Canadian capital, in 1932. Much wos expected of il+ 
Enghind had adopted Protection because she had found that, with 
the surrounding tariff walls rising rapidly, her tradiiional policy of 
Free Trade was no longer a highroad to prosperityp but a gloomy 
blind alley. The paramount importance of agricnliure in the Domin- 
ions seemed to promise a profitable agreement, under which Canadian 
farmers and English manufacturers might buy almost exclusively 
from each other. 

These dreams soon faded^ The Conservative Government in Eng¬ 
land could not sacrifice the English farmer to the English manu¬ 
facturer* Btid the Conservative Government in Canada could not 
sacrifice the Canadian manufacturer to the Canadian farmer. The 
r«uJt of the Ottawa Conference was merely the building of still 
higher tariff walls between the Empire and foreign countries* with no 
corresponding reduction of the tariff waUs between the Dominions 
and the mother country. In fact, more satisfactory bargains were con¬ 
cluded between Great Britain and such countries as Denmark than 
between Great Britain and her own Dominions. 

The natural outlet of Canadian trade was the United States, and 
not Great Britain. Since 1914, the United States and Canada had 
grown increasingly interdependent. In 1914. Canada^s purchases 
from the United States were three times as great as her purchasoi 
from Great Britain; in 1930. they were nearly four and a half times 
as great. In 1914, Great Britain spent a third more money than the 
United States in buying goods from Canada; in 1930, the positions 
were reversed, and the United States spent more than onfr^nd-three- 
quarter times as much money in Canada as Great Britain did. 

THE IRISH QLIESTiON 

The history of the British Empire, since the war, seems to show 
that its vitality depends on the complete absence of formal unity ‘ 
attempts at political and economic iinity have been fruitless, but the 
English-speaking Dominions grew more united in feeling than before. 
Ireland is an exception or.Iy because England has been slower there 
than elsewhere to admit that Tdendship and compulsion arc incom- 
paiibie ideals. 

To most Irishmen to-day outside Ulster, the Easter rising of 1916, 
w^n the Republic was proclaimed on the steps of the Geneml Post 
Qnicc, is the birthday of fre«ioiti. They did not think so then. The 
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strangt group of poets and dn^amers^ professors and tmde-union 
leaders, who led that hopeless rebellion bad iitile right to represent 
the Irish people. TheEn^ish Government was entitled to ext»^utethe 
leaders; but the death of fifteen of them turned an insignificant rebel¬ 
lion into an irresbtible revolution. In 191S, the English Parliament 
committ-cd a further blunder^ when it tried to impose conscription on 
Ireland, The end of the war should have meant the end of the Irish 
Question and the coming into force of that Home Rule Bill for which 
the Irish Nationalist party had fought so long. Instead, the general 
election of 1918 saw the extinction of the Nationalist party and the 
return, for every scat in soiiLhcrn Ireland, of Sinn Feiners, men 
pledged to serve an Irish Republic, and nothing else. 

Then began what Irish children are taught to regard as the war of 
independence, ft was a war without battles, a struggle of midnight 
raids, of arson md nssassinatlonn The excesses of the English "Black 
and Tans"" matched the excesses of the Irish Republican Army; what 
one side te rmed m urder, the other labelled executio n. The h orror an d 
the pathos of those days arc mirrored in the plays of Sean O'Casey, 
who ranks with Sheridan and Shaw as one of the three great drama* 
tists Ireland has given to England. At last, at the end of 1921, peace 
wp made, when the English Government signed a treaty with the 
Irish rebels. Protestant Northern Ireland was allowed to keep its 
ehersshed connection with England; the rest of Ireland was given 
Dominion status^ under the title of the Irish Free Slate. 

Southern Ireland had the substance of independence, but the hated 
British Government had refused it the title. While the Irish nego¬ 
tiators in London felt that they had gained a triumph, many of their 
colleagues in the rebel Government in Dublin felt they hod suHercd 
a defeat. Civil war broke out between the unrepentant Republicans, 
led by De Valera, and the compromising Free Staters, led by Arthur 
Griffith and Michael CoUins. After two further years of atrocities, 
the Free State faction won. But the Government had not convinced 
iis enemies, and In 1932 the Republican De Valera was returned to 
power at a general election. He set himscLfto remove all the remain¬ 
ing signs of the English connection. 

He refused to make certain annual payments due to England under 
the treaty, and the trouhlescnie dispute dragged on. For soinc years 
there was economic war between the two eountrios; in 1938 a final 
agreement was reached. De Valera ooujd not overcome the stubborn 
resistance of Ulster, which guarded her ties with England tenaciously. 
«nd Ireland remained divided between the Protestant North and the 
Catholic South. He was more successful with the British Govern¬ 
ment over the naval bases which it still retained in Ireland. Winston 
Churchill protested strongly that these ports would be of vital sig¬ 
nificance tn any future European war; but in 1919 Neville Chamber- 
lain handed them over to the Free State. It was clear that the Eritbh 
Government meant what it said, when it promised Independence. 
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A coTnmiJiiity which uses the labour of i^ative peoples seems to 
derive ffom the position which is thus created an uncommonly strong 
regard for its own privileges^ u « perhaps for this reason that the 
Union of South Africa has insisted more strongly than any other 
dominion, except Eire, on its own full nationhood and independence. 

POSITION OF THE AFRICA.^ NATIVES 

South Africa is a country in which 5,000,000 natives do most of 
the heavy manual work for a population of about 1,750,000 white 
people. The European settlers had long been divided hy the bitter 
hostility of the conservative Dutch farmers and the commercial 
English. After the war, the two white peoples drew much closer to¬ 
gether, The colour question so dominated life that even the Labour 
Party, an organization of class-conscious while workers, opposed the 
competition of fiantu workers. 

In the years after 1918, South African policy had two main ob¬ 
jectives: the withdravral of the native vote in the Cape of Good 
Kop^ and the absorption of the three great native protectorates into 
the Union. Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Sw'a^ritand are inhabited 
almost entirely by natives, for whom the British Government is still 
responsible. In 1934. for the third time, the South African Govern¬ 
ment formally asked for their inclusion in the Union, but after long 
negotiations, it was agreed that the natives must first be consulted, 
and so once again the realization of South ATrico’s hopes was post¬ 
poned. The Cape native franchise, however, was a matter entirely 
for the South African Government. In three of ihe four South 
African provinces, the natives had never had the right to vote, but 
in the Chpe a limited number could vote on equal terms with the 
white population. In 1936, this right was limited to voting for two 
European “caretakers” for native interests. 

White settlement in a tropica] or semi-tropical country is only 
possible on a basis of native labour. Though slavciy is forbidden, the 
European population could rely upon a plentiful supply of suffi¬ 
ciently cheap native labour. Both in the Union of South Africa 
and in Kenya, farther north, development resulted in the reserva¬ 
tion of the best and most healthy land for ihe European settlers. A 
consequence of this was that the land allotted to natives was not 
sufficiently large and fertile to maintain them aU, and thus there was 
a supply of labour to work the white sctEcrs* farms. In South Africa, 
the European settlers were supreme through their possession of 
Dominion status, and native labour helped to support the resident 
Boer and British population in a state of considerable comfort. In 
Kenya, the white population were not self-governing; the Governor 
and his officials were appointed by and responsible to the Colonial 
Office in London, There was constant friction between the Govern¬ 
ment and the missionaries, who wished to protect the natives, and 
the settlers, who regarded the Union of South Africa as their model. 
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In Nigi^rfa^ the firiUsh Governmcnt under Lord Lugatd had 
already, before the wjir^ adopted a policy of developing and encour* 
aging native rule. This worked so well tbaL by 19}^^ not only were 
the people itioie prosperous than they had ever been before^ but the 
country was self‘Supporting+ hJigetia* under British rulc^ made 
progress which it could not have made without it. The interests of 
the natives were not in any way sacrificed to the interests of the 
colonizing power^ and native institutions were helped to develop, in 
such a way that not only individual natives hut whole tribes could 
benefit. In Nigeria^ indirect British rule proved itself superior to the 
direct European rule which other coionizing nations, such as the 
Ger nxa as* adopted du rm g the pre-19 14 pc riod of African colon izatio a + 

TflE MANDATED SYSTEM 

The doctrine of “trusteeship” for native peoples is not new. It 
may indeed be traced back a hundred and fifty yearSp to the speeches 
in which Edmund Burke impcacljcd Warren Hastings for misgovern- 
ment in India, At the end of the war, it was laid down as a general 
principle, to regulate the conduct of European governments in con¬ 
trol of backward peoples. The best traditions of British colonial ad¬ 
ministration were to be applied to the former German colonies,^ 
which were assigned to various Western powers as rtiondated terri¬ 
tories, not as colonies. The mnndiites laid down that in areas **which 
arc inhabited by p^plcs not yet able to stand by themselves under 
the strenuous conditions of the modern world, there should be applied 
the principle that the well-being and dcveiopmeni of such peoples 
Form a sacred trust of civilization”. France, Bel^unip Great Britain 
and the Union of Soulh Africa all administer portions of the former 
German colonial empire on these terms. 

The mandates system was also applied to those portions of the 
Turkish empire in Asia in which new Arab states were eslablished. 
Since 1900, the race for the Middle East had replaced the scramble 
far Africa as the great preoccupation of the colonizing Powers, Be¬ 
fore the First World War, Germany prepared a scheme fora railway 
from Berlin to Baghdadp which thoroughly scared British oMciais 
concerned with the safety of the Indian Empire. Tsarist Russia's de¬ 
signs on Consiantinopte were snfficienL to bring Turkey into the war 
on the side of the Central Powers, 

The Sultan was still looked up to by all Moslems as the Caliph, the 
Commander of the Faithful, a sort of lay pope with power to launch 
a Jehad or holy war against the idolatrous Europeans. His power as 
Caliph depended on his being the greatest in dependent Mohammedan 
ruler; k was balanced by the power of the Sherif of Mecca, the 
guardian of the Holy FLiccs, who claimed direct descent from the 
Prophet. Encouraged by Britain's promise of an independent Arab 
Empirct the Sherif Hussein started an Arab war of ip dependence. 
In the early days of this rising, his $on» the Emir Felsal, with the help 
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of Colonel T. E. Lawrence, saved the Arab cause. Later, tn J918, in 
co-operation wkh the main English army under Allenby, they helped 
to clear Syria of Turkish troops froin Gosa to Damascus. 

Peace-making was difficulty because QritaJu had made three incon- 
si stent promises. The Irishmao MacMahon had promised the Arab 
Hussein that all Arabia, Mesopotamia and Syria should be Arab: 
the Englishman Sykes had promised the Frenchmao Picot that 
northern Syria should be French; and the Scotsman Balfour had 
promised ihc Jew Weizmann that there should be a Jewish National 
Home in southern Syria. The second and third promises were kept 
in fuU. This meant that the first could be kept only in part. The 
French drove Feisal from Damascus^ which he had made the capital 
of his new kingdom, and norlhern Syria was placed under French 
mandate* Palestine west of Jordan (southern Syria) was placed under 
direct British rulet a mandated territory In which Jews and Arabs 
Were to Jive side by side. The remaining Arab provinces were to be 
niled by Hussein and his sons^ Abdullah and FeisaL who was com¬ 
pensate for the loss of Damascus by the gift of Baghdad* Tho Turks 
were confined to Asia Minor, and even there, they had to surrender 
the fertile Smyrna countryside to the Greeks. 

MOSL^lS, JEWS AND ABVSSLNlANS 
The unquestioned authority of the Western Powers was destroyed 
by two men as dissimilar as contemporaries could be. Musiapha 
Kemai Pasha, later known a$ Kemal Ataturk, was the great icono¬ 
clast of Islam* As soon as he was in power, he began to destroy the 
most cherished traditions of his people. Women left the harern: the 
Mohammedan fez was replaced by the infidel hat; Western handwrit¬ 
ing and the Western calendar were introduced; in the mt^ues, the 
sacred Arabic was replaced by the vernacular Turkish; and the 
^iphate, the sign of Turkey's triumphant military past, was abol¬ 
ished. Railways were e^ttended, schools built, tractors replaced oxen 
in the fields. Other Eastern rulers tried in vain to introduce much 
smaller changes. Musfapha Kemal succeeded, among a people who 
for ceiUuries had been the most stubbornly conservative in the world* 
He was able to do this because he had first won the heart of his 
people by his courage in adversity* Between 1920 and 1922, he drove 
the Greeks out of Asia Minor, and tore up the Treaty of Sevres 
which the Western Powers had dictated. In 1923, at Lausanne, his 
minisEer, Is met Pasha, negotiated wit h Europe a treaty w‘hieh 
awarded Turkey all she had won by KemaPs generalship* 

KemaPs destruction of the peace settlement in Asia Minor was 
followed at once by Ibn Saud's destruction of the treaty position in 
Arabia. In 1924* Ibn Saud left his desert home, where he ruled over 
the Wahabis (the Puritans of the Mohammedan world), and drove 
Hussein from his kingdom. He entered the Holy City of Mecca a$a 
pilgrim, not as a conqueror. He o^Trlhrew the will of the Allies not 
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by abandoning Islam, ss Mustapba Kcmal did, but by stressing it. 
Britain gradually resigned all pretensions to bearing the whole of 
the While Mnn*s Burden in the Middle East, She has confined her- 
sclT to ihe protection of her essential inlercsts--oil and her com¬ 
munications with India. In 19J3, the mandate for Iraq or Meso¬ 
potamia was surrendered, and the Iraqis were left free to do what¬ 
ever they liked, except to ctit the pipe-line from the oil-fields to 
Palestine or to imperil the British air-route to India. They celebrated 
their independence by a massacre of Assyrian Christians. No one 
stopped them. In 1936, Egypt was given a similar measure of inde¬ 
pendence; the British minister at Cairo retained considerable in¬ 
fluence, and British troops were left to safeguard the Suez r-j mi 

In Palestine the new order of 1919 suni’ived. though with attendant 
problems. There the Jews steadily developed a national home, which 
set an admirable example in its co-operative colonies, where university 
graduates were proud to work as farm labourers. But the nationalist 
home of the “Zionist” Jews depended on the British army and 
police; the Arabs remained tmteconciled to Jewish settlement. There 
was an outbreak of serious unrest in 1937. The British Government 
reluctantly decided that the original terms of the mandate could no 
longer be observed; instead, it proposed to divide the country terri¬ 
torially between the Arab and the Jew. 

The French made some attempt to follow the English example. 
But they roused the racial and religious antipathies of the Moslem 
heretics of the Djebel Druse, A small war broke out, and was only 
ended by rigorous military action, which robbed Djebel Druse of the 
bulk of its fighting men. The struggle produced unfavouitible reac¬ 
tions on the French territories in North Africa, Moslem sympathies 
lay with the Druses, and Mussolini, self-styled Defender of Islam, 
encouraged the Moslems of Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco in thei r 
grievances against the French administration. The Moslems had 
long felt that they had been reduced to political inferiority compared 
with the Jews, and they emphasized their claims to fid] suffrage. 

In marked contrast with the conciliatory policy of Britain and 
France was the Italian attack on Abyssinia. After long and carerul 
preparation Mussolini sent bis soldiers and airmen against the Last 
independent African kingdom. The Abyssinian ruler, Haile Selassie, 
had made a real eflTorl to introduce Western civilization into his 
medieval realm, and (O unite his powerful chieftains against the 
iialian aggressinn. But Italian gold had been used skilfuUy, and a 
few months of modem warfare were suflicient to crush the brave, but 
ill-equipped Abyssinia ns and to drive Haile Selassie into exile. 

THE LOW COUNTRIES AND SCANDINAVIA 

Germany, Austria and Hungary had lost their monarchs, but king¬ 
ship survived to the nortli and west, where rulers had accepted demo¬ 
cratic and parliamentary government. King Albert's chivalrous rc- 
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THE STRATEGIC AND ECONOMIC 


The end of the First WoHd War brought abooi many Frfn^ortant charters in the 
Middle East. The old Turhi^ Empire Jndkaitd in the above map by shading, 
sp^it up, and mandatoiy and Arab stales \^ere created. Asa lesult a new 
Of Arab natLonahsm arosc» and irdistribyticn of land cmlcd iTTany probSerru. 
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IMPORTANCE OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
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sistatice to Wiltiam {Ts unprovoked attcick on Belgium wos rewarded 
by fina rtcia I help and a flight cnia rgement of his lerri to ries, Hotl and, 
Sweden, Norway and Denmark had lumnincd neutral. Danish 
boundaries were pushed southwards, and Sweden felt safer from 
Russia, her traditional foe since the days of Gustavus Adolphus, 
when Finland, Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania became independent. 
But Norway, under King Haakon, remained unaffected hy the 
Versailles settlement. 

HOLLAND, HELGIUM AND SCANDINAVIA 

Though Holland and Belgium were among the smaller Powers of 
Europe, they had great possessions overseas, which might stir the 
envy of their more powerful neighbours. The vast territories of the 
Congo, which had been won for Belgium by the commercial astute¬ 
ness of Leopold IT, had become one of the great producers of rubber 
when Leopold III succeeded bis father Albert at Brussels, The 
Dutch East Indies were of even greater importance; their supplies of 
petrol and rubber made the Holland of Queen Wjihelmina a rich and 
prosperous country. 

To the eyes of ambitious and overcrowded Japan, Java, Sumatra 
and the other islands were a constant source of national Jealousy, 
Rubber and petrol were the foundation of modern transport; if war 
were to como again, supplies of them would b«ome vital necessities 
to the belligerent nations. 

Despite the fact that they both suffered from the economic crises 
which afnicted the world between 1929 and 1933, Holland and Bel¬ 
gium grew rich and increased their social services; Dutch pros¬ 
perity was greatly increased by a great drainage scheme, which con¬ 
verted large parts of the Zuyder Zee into good farming land. Un¬ 
fortunately there were, as in France, too many groups in their 
parliaments to secure firm government or continuity of policy. There 
was considerable sympathy with Germany in both countries; a Resist 
party was formed in Elelglum on Fascist lines, and it won a few 
parliamentary seats. Holland felt that the neutrality she enjoyed in 
the war would be respected in any future conflkL Belgium was 
weakened by racial divisions between Walloons and Flemings, the 
fomer inclining naturally to France and the latter to Germany. She 
had seen all her lands, except for a tiny strip round Ypres and Dun¬ 
kirk, overrun by William IFs armies, and Leopold III tried to keep 
the balance between the statesmen of Paris and Berlin. 

Like the two countries at the mouth of the Rhine, the Scandi- 
naviair kingdoms pursued a polity of peace. At Geneva they did all 
they could to discourage agg^sion; but they had small military or 
naval strength to support their ideals. They devoted the money that 
might have been spent on armaments to building up their own eco¬ 
nomic and social progress. Education was improved, and Norway 
shared with Czecho-Slovakia the honours of developing physical 
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trninifig for both children and adulis^ The old Norse tradition of 
seuiiiatiship built up a success Ad mcrainule inarioCp and land com¬ 
munications were greatly improved. Agriculture flourished, par¬ 
ticularly in Denmark, where co-operative farming led to a high stan¬ 
dard of comfort in all classes. Jn all three countries the ordinary man 
and woman felt themselves part of a peaceful community, where 
iodustry and good will brought freedom and content for all. 


CHAPTER SI 
THE TANGLED SKEIN 

In 1920, President Wilson attended the formal opening of the 
Panama CanaL The Canal itself bad been used for traffic for several 
years* and the opening ceremony had originally been fiAcd for that 
month of August, 1914^ which saw the European nadons drawn into 
war. The building of the Canal was an even greater triumph for 
medicine than for engineering, for the greatest obstacles the pro- 
inoters had to face were mosquitoes and the yellow fever which they 
carried. By joining the AiLnntie and Pacific oceanSp distances by sea 
between east and west were enormously reduced* Thus Yokohama 
in Japan was brought some 2750 nautical miles nearer New York, 
a saving equal to the total distance from New York to Hamburg. 

The greatest advances in speed of transport have been due to faster 
travel rather than to short cuts. The internal-combustion engine had 
before 1914 replaced the horse, as far as passenger tjmnsport in Eng¬ 
land and the U.S.A. were concerned; after the war, it captured also 
the greater part of road-bome goods traffic. But it was by making 
possible the development of the aeroplane that the internal com¬ 
bustion engine most decisively narrowed the world. 

CONQUEST OF THE Alft 

The quickened tempo at which the world now moves was weU 
tllustratcd in the history of flying. It took mankind more than thitty 
centuries to conquer the ocean; thirty years ha%'C been sufficient for 
the conquest of the air. Sir John AJcock and Sir Arthur W'hiUeu 
Brown flew the Atlantic from NewfoundliLud to Ireland in June 1919, 
only ten years after Louis Bli^riot made the first air-crossing of the 
English ChanaeL The same year saw the founding of the first regular 
commercial air-Uiiep when a London^Paris service was started. Ten 
years bter, IndU was brought for the first time into weekly com- 
munkation by air with En^nd* The time nEsoessary for a journey 
from London to Delhi was by 1926 only a third of what it bad been 
ia 1929. 

For the most part, the story of air-transport has been the story of 
the aeroplane. But Germany retained confidence in the airship, in 
spile of its poor showing in the wo/p and the Graf Zepptim and the 
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HmdenbtiF}^ provided an occasional passenger-service across ihe 
Atlantic. The Pacific Ocean was crossed by Anterican air-lines^ and 
no One doubled that in less than thirty years from that first cross- 
channel flight, the whole world would be bound together by a regular 
aif-service. It is easy to see what this may mean in time-saving. In 
1872, Jules Verne, the novelist who pleased his public by making The 
impossible seem almost credible, wrote a best-seller called 
I he IVortd in Eigfuy Days. Before his book was sixty years old, the 
aeroplane had made hiS hero's journey seem tame and tedious, for in 
1931 two American aviators^ Post and Gatiy. accomplished a 
flight round the world in 4 tenth of the lime. 

SPANNING THE WORLD BY WIRELESS AND TELEPHONE 

Even the aeroplane is slow when compared with the speed with 
which the human voice now' travels by telephone and wireless. We 
accept bng'distance telephone calls now as a matter of course; but 
elderly journalists still remember the days when pigeons were the 
quickest means of canying news. The development of these long¬ 
distance telephones grew enormously after the outbreak of the 
First World War. The human voice was first heard across the 
.Atlantic in 1915- Twenty years later, there was hardly a place in the 
civilized world with which communication by telephone w^as not 
available from any private hoiisc in England, since the ordinary tele¬ 
phone systems of the various countries had been linked together 
across the oceatis by wireless. In 19JS, it was possible for the English¬ 
man to ring up not only Mew York or Moscow, but places as remote 
and little known as Naivasha in Kenya or Pnom-Penh in French 
Indo-Chiiin. 

The tclepho-nc brings two private individuals together. %VhoIe 
nations were linked together by broadcasting, across thousands of 
miles of land and sea; Englishmen could share in the excitement of 
an Americon presidential election, of May Day in Moscow, of Hitler 
at a German Nazi conference; or they could listen on Christmas 
afternoon to the pealing of the bells of Bethlehem. The United States, 
with its thousands of isolated farmhouses, was the first country to 
develop broadcasting on a large scalCr There private enterprise was 
allowed to control the provision of programmes, and broadcasting 
became a branch of the highly-developed advertising industry. In 
England^ from its beginning in 1923, broadcasting was treated as a 
public monopoly, not to be exploited Tor advertising. The British 
Broadcasting Corporation was free from day-to-day political conttoli. 
but in times of national emergency—such as the general strike of 
1926—it was strictly controlled by the Government* In the various 
dictatorships of Europe, broadcasting showed no benevolent neu¬ 
trality towards dissident politicians as in BritBin; nor did it become 
the instrument of commercial propaganda as in America* it was 
simply a means of political propaganda. The unanirnity, the inLimacy 
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^nd the persuasiveness of wireJcss gives broadcast propaganda an 
authorit]^ which neither newspapers nor public meetings can exert. 
An efficient broadcasting organization became one of the surest sup¬ 
ports of every European dictatorsliip^ 

In 1938, the world stood on the verge of a further great develop¬ 
ment of wireless services. Television w^as introduced as a regular 
daily broadcast feature, and, though the first experiments were crude 
and expensive» it whs clear that, l^fore Jong, human sight would be 
mechanically extended as far as human hearing already was. 

Speed in eommunications has brought dangers as well as benefits 
to mankind* The last year of the First World War was marked by 
ED epidemic of influenza even more destructive than the war itself. 
Its simultaneous appearance in a dozen different countries was due 
to swift and frequent intercommunication which the war made pos¬ 
sible and necessary. The epidemic came in three great waves j the 
first in the early summer, the second in the autumn of 1918, and the 
third in the spring of 1919. Its outbreak coincided with the arrival of 
the first American troops in France; it spread within a few weeks to 
all the countries of the Entente, striking in the trcncheSi the troop¬ 
ships and the munition factories. This first wave was “like a mild 
attack of measles, without the rash*\ 

The second w^ave was much more serious and much more wide¬ 
spread. It was the relatively young who provided most of the victims. 
Thousands of soldiers, to whom the Armistice had made a long life 
seem a reasonable expectation rather than a forlorn hope, returned 
home only to find death. In Australia, quarantine measures half re¬ 
pelled the attack; and St. Helena and Mauritius escaped altogethef. 
The rest of the world had no defence. In India alone, that winier, 
influenza kiUed more men than had fallen fighting in the whole four 
years of calculated slaughter. Rapidity in transport has made it im¬ 
possible any longer for one eountry to live safely to itself in health 
matters. Just as the existence of slums is a menace: to the health of 
a wealthy suburb, so the exisLence of unhealthy parts of the world 
is now a danger to Europe, 

THE LEAGLE OF NATIONS 

The war, which started in 1914 os a purely European afiair, had 
Within four years involved nations as remote and unimportant a$ 
Cuaicmala and Siam^ It seemed certain that, in a world which 
machinery had made one, mere remoteness from a quarrel could 
never again be a guarantee of peace. It was only common sense, 
therefore, that an attempt should be made to organize the world for 
a better future in which the shadow of war would not be present. 

The peace treaties of 1919 contained among their provisions the 
Covenant of a League of Nations which from its headquarters at 
Geneva would provide, it was hoped, not only opportunities to avoid 
wars by consultation and arbitration, but also machinery to stop 
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ihem. The Covenant set up D Council, an Assembly and a Secre¬ 
tariat; these three organizations might liave been the forerunners of 
an international government, an international parliament and an in¬ 
ternational civil service. In the Assembly equal voUitg-rights were 
given to ever>' slate which was a member of the League; in the 
CouftcUp the Great Powers were given a predominant position. 
France^ Britain and the other stronger nations became pcnnanciit 
members; the weaker countries had to be content with occasional 
representatioTij sharing four scat5 between fifty oatjons. 

DlSABlLTnE^ OF THE l^GUE 

From the be^nning the League suffered from three great dis- 
abitlLles. First, it was composed of representatives of governments 
not of peoples. The governments had suircndered none of their sove¬ 
reignty^ Thu only real obligation the various nations had undertaken 
was to submit disputes to some form of peaceful settle men v though 
not necessarily to accept the result. A loop-hole was left for any 
country to persevere in its determination to fighL 

The Covenant bore other traces of the reluctance of nations to sur¬ 
render real power to the League* Many types of decisions had to be 
unanimous before they could become effective, and others were mere 
recommendations. At the end of June, 1930, there were thiny-threc 
agreements and conventions, more than a year old, made under the 
auspices of the League. Nearly a thousand signatures had been ob¬ 
tained at Geneva for these various documents, but weU over a third 
of these signatures were never ratified by the respccitve governments. 
Great Britain and her Dominions and the European states which had 
been neuiral in the war had the best records for ratification. Among 
the South American republics, though signatures were fair^ common, 
ralifieations were CAlremely The League was an organbiatioTi 
for making international treaties, not inter national laws. 

Although the Covenant had promised a reduction In armaments, 
it was not until 1932 that the Disarmament Conference met under the 
presidency of Arthur Henderson. An economic crisis in Great 
Britain had driven him and the Labour Party from office. The same 
crisis brought Hitler into power in Germany. Ramsay MacDonald 
united some of his Labour followers with the Conservative party and 
a few Liberals to form a National Government, which persisted in 
the hopeless policy of unilateral or one-sided disarmament. Mean- 
whik Hitler was rebuilding German militarism on the basis pre¬ 
served by Stresemaoi and hopes of disarmament by common agree¬ 
ment dwindled rapidly. 

The second great disability of the Covenant was that it made the 
LMgue a guarantee of the slate of affairs in 1919. The Assembly was 
given power of advising the rcconsideralloii of the treatic;s; it could 
not compel the victorious Powers to act on its advice. There was no 
provision for meeting new conditions in a rapidly changing world. 
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The third and fatal weakness of the League was that It never in¬ 
cluded all the Great Powers. The United States refused lueinberslup; 
Soviet R.ussia remained at enmity with France and Britain for several 
jre^ and did not become a member till 1934, Under Stresemann's 
guidance^ Germany secured admission to a pennancnt seat on the 
Council in 1926, and tho Locarno treaties gave some hope that ihe 
Great Powers of Europe might yet work together to preserve peace- 
But by 1933 Germany and Japan had resigned; the former com¬ 
plain^ that she was not given equality of armaments with her old 
enemies; the latter resented the League's ioefTectual protests against 
her aggression in Manchuria. In 1936, Italy CKsed tn take any part 
in the work of the League, and was free to ignore its half-hearted 
attempt to check her invasion of Abyssinia by an economic boycott, 

Though the statesmen who planned and guided the League failed 
to provide the . guarantee of peace which the world needed, the 
League had many notable achievements to its credit. Europe 
atounded in nefugws when the war ended. Under the League's aus¬ 
pices, the Norwegian Dr. Nansen, who had won world-wide reputa¬ 
tion as an explorer, gained even greater fame by the success of his 
heroic work for these unfortunate folk. Russians and Greeks were 
the greatest sufferers; the administration at Geneva strengthened and 
extended Nansen’s careful plans for them and their fellow-refugees. 
The League also did good humanitarian work, especially in checking 
the internatiooai traffics in women and noxious drugs. It also helped 
in the seuJement of many disputes between the smaller Powers, 
which might have led to wars in earlier days, 

AMERICAN ISOLATIONISM 

President Wilson’s advocacy was the driving-force in Europe’s 
embarkation on the adventure of a League of Nations, He faded 
utterly to jKrsuade his fellow-country men to share that adventure. 
His Republican opponents refused to support the scheme, and their 
refusal was confirmed decisively by the electors. America’s tradi¬ 
tional hatred of foreign commitments led her to seek peace in the 
future, as she had found it in the past, through isolation and not 
through association. Successive Republican presidents, Harding, 
Coolidge and Hoover, made isolationism the cardinal point in their 
foreign policy. 

It was not so easy for the United Stales to retreat from Asia as 
from Europe. Their comfortable and prosperous seciusinn was 
troubled by the thought of their interests in the Pacific. The fate of 
China interested America as much as it interested Japan, Russia and 
En^and. American missioRaries and merchants both played an 
active part in Chinese life. She was suspicious of Japa nese aggression, 
and her sympathies lay entirety with the older civilisation nf the 
mainland and not with the unscrupulous and intrusive islanders. 
Renunciation of her interests was difficulL but it was apparently 
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made by President Roosevelt jo 1934, when he promised the 
Philippiae Islands tbeir independence. Though the United States 
retained Hawaii and Pear) i-[arbor« they had ao effective naval 
base in the Far East, and Japan felt she had little to fear from 
America in the pursuit of her military ambitions. 

If the United States had less to do with the Old World, they had 
a great deal more to do with the other half of the New World. Be* 
fore 1914, they had shared almost equally wliJi England is the profit¬ 
able work of supplying South America with manufaetuied goods. 
By 1927, they were providing a good deal more than twice as much 
as England, Thirty-eight per cent of the total imports into South 
American countries that year came from North America, This com¬ 
mercial conquest was largely made possible by the opening of the 
Panama Canal, whkh brought the ^cific ports of South America 
many thousands of miles nearer to the great manufacturing districis 
of the Atlantic seaboard of the United States. The economic friend¬ 
ship between the two American continents was fiHtercd by the 
“Good Neighbour” policy of Cr>rdeU Hull, who boeune Foreign 
Secretary at Washington in 1932: he worked uncaurnglr to dis^ 
any suspicions the “Latin” nations of Central and Sou them America 
might harbour of the peaceable iotentions of the United States. 

WEAKNESS AT GENEVA 

Po'litically America succeeded in her decision to avoid European 
entanglements. Economically she could not reach the ^me tsoliiiioD. 
In 1929 the economic crisis in the United States brought disaster on 
all Europe and a revolution In Germany. A fature economic crisis in 
Europe could hardly fail to involve America in disaster, and po^ibly 
in revolution, Washington could not contract out of revolutions, 
which might spring from the quarrels or misfortooes of Europe. 
Isolation guaranteed America temporary peace, but not security, 

America thought that her refusal to join the League increased 
her chances of peace; it lessened those of the rest of the world. In 
each major dispute which came, or should have comev before the 
League for settlement, there were too few imporiant states which 
were disinterested. 

The terms on which the League was fouaded, the inviolabili^ of 
the 1919 treaties, always gave the formal victory to the pcitssessor 
nations. But the dissatisfied Powers, the “have nots”, got as much of 
their own way as they were strong enough to eatort, eithci by leaving 
the League or by defying it. The loss between 1933 and 1936 of C^- 
many, Japan and Italy as effective members made a vital change in 
the nature of the League. From being an association of all sorts and 
conditions of nations, it came more and more to resemble ao alliance 
of like-minded nations ranged a^inst another alliance of nations, 
which were united at least in two respects: they were all dissatisfied 
both with the League and with their present position in the world. 
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Tbe conflicts between the two groups became sharper. Crisis suc^ 
cceded crisis. Each might have produced a war, but each in turn 
subsided peacefully. This^ however, was not due to any statesman¬ 
like removal of the cause of trouble; but simply to ihe fact that 
neither side yet felt that it had a sufficient preponderance of force to 
risk a war. The "‘haves'" felt they were too sirong to be attacked; the 
"have-nots'" built up their strength and bided their time. 

The first of the two centres which threatened peace lay in Eastern 
Asia, A strong China might have kept the balance between Japan and 
Russia. But she was split by the quarrels of those who claimed to 
inherit Sun Yat-$en's programme. The nLtnority followed the 
peasant-scholar, Mao Tse-tung, who preached the doctrines of 
Marx. He found an excellent general for his peasants in Chuh-teh. 
Chiang Kat-shek held the allegiauee of the majority; he venerated 
Confucius, not Marx. Japan's hold was weakened by Russians grip 
on Vladivostock and Outer Mongolia. There were frontier in¬ 
cidents over many years; in nearly all Russia gave way. Her experi¬ 
ence in the Russo-Japanese war had taught her the impossibility of 
hgbting a modern war when the army is separated from its base by 
thousands of miles of barren country with poor communications. 

After 1934 Russia became firmer In her attitude towards Japan. 
The country had settled down under Stalin's rule, and unreliable 
elements had been ""eliminated"". The two Five-Year Plans had enor¬ 
mously developed Siberian industries, communications and agri¬ 
culture. Soviet armies were in a position to fight from a Siberian as 
well as from a European base, if Russia decided to attempt to stop 
the advancing Japanese Uoops from occupying more of China, 

FRISCH EFFORTS TO ACHIEVE SECURITY 

The second storm-centre was in Europe. From 1933 onwards, the 
antagoiusm between Germany and Russia grew ever sharper. Com¬ 
munist Russia was Germany's '"natural" enemy. Hiller re¬ 
seated her entrance into the t_caguc of Nations, which he left: he 
resented still more the Franco-Soviet Pact, which seemed to revive 
the old danger of "‘the war on two fronts^', in opposition to hb for¬ 
ward policy. French Inadtri saw iheir tradition^ enemy across the 
Rhirw building up herTUihtary iLrcngth to its old level. The politicians 
of the Right could not bring Lhemsdves to co-operate whole- 
hcancdly with a Communist ally, and the politicians of the Left were 
too deeply involved in sads^uig the demands of Labour to spare 
much rime for armaments. When Britain and America refused to 
guarautee her safety, France built the Magirtot line, an elaborate 
system of static defence running from the Alps to the Belgian fron¬ 
tier. She had already sought to secure herself by reviving her 
historic alliance with the restored Poland and by treaties with Cssecho- 
Slovakia and the Balkan kingdoms of Yugoslavia and Rumania. 
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problem 

Australia, the Dutch East Indies, Bunrui, and French Iad0>Chi.na becanv 
^tcDtLa] objects of J^p^ncse a^fesston, while even the Facile seaboard of 
Amcrka caine within ihe zecte m dan^r. The United Stance posses^ Lmd&- 
^3tc bases, oad the strate^ of Britain bin^ on Singapore, whose Impregna- 
o*uty was to prove iiltisoiy when confronw bsy enemy pow^ on Jand and sw* 
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With these allies added to Russia, the French Republic felt she couW 
hold her oi/vn against the new Central Europe, which had begun to 
revolve round the Axis stretching from Rome to Rerlin. 

The most disquieting feature of the black year 1936 was that the 
three great dictatorships could not refrain from smking other 
peoples" quarrels their own. Spain had got rid of hca- ting and 
adopted a republican form of govcrnmcEL In the summer of 1936 
General Franco led a military revolt against the Libcral*Socialist 
rulers. This would have been of mmor importance, if the revolt had 
not found sponsors iu Mussolini and Hitler, The denii:>craticaJJy 
elected Spanish government was at once championed by Soviet 
Russia, and the Madrid government came more and more to re¬ 
semble the proletarian dictatorship of Moscow. The long and bloody 
civil war which devastated Spain, became a barely concealed struggle 
between Germany and Italy on the one hand and Russia on the 
other. France and Britain, desiring peace above aU thinss, tried to 
prevent the concealed conflict froni becoming an open one, 

THE AKn-COlVUNTERN FACT AND WAR IN SPAIN 

In November, 1936. the threat of war grew darker, with the sipiing 
of an antL-Comintem pact between Germany and Japan. The Axis 
now stretched from Rome through Berlin to Tokyo, and the drift 
seemed as ominous as it had been in 1914. Britain still favoured the 
policy of appeasement, and devoted her chief energies to improving 
her social services. Winston Churchill, however, pointed out the 
growing threat of German militarism, and the Baldwin government 
began slowly to rescue the military and air services from the neglect 
to which they had been condemned by Treasury parsimony. It was 
difficiili to build up a formidable army without conscription^ and the 
Labour party, which feared being entrapped into a ’^capitalists" 
war"\ maintained its traditional hostility to that necessary measure. 
French nerves were frayed when Neville Chamberlain gave the im¬ 
pression of confljiing British assistance to the sea and the air» eked 
out by a small ""token force"" on land. Belgium clung to her policy 
of neutrality, as did the other smaller Powers. Russia"* old jealousy 
of Poland kept her apart from the two great Western democracies, 
while her Comitinnisni appeared an insuperable bar to reconciliation 
with the Axis powers. 

The Spanish civil war ended as Germany and Italy wished^ when 
Franco captured Madrid and drove the Republican remnants over¬ 
seas or across the Pyrenees. Spain was organized on Fascist lines 
with Franco as deeply indebted to his brother “leaders" of 

Berlin and Rome. The absorption of Austria into the German Rekh 
was another strong challenge to the democracies^ although the ap¬ 
peasers in France, Britain and America justified it as an example of 
racial "self-determination"". This was Cyld comfort to democratic 
Czecho-Slovakia, whose frontier now marched with HitJefs. Italy 
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stirred French anger, when the more enihusiasttc Fa^cistE began to 
clamour for the aanejiatioii of Tunisia, Corsica and Nice. Europe 
split Into two hostile campi. The two Axis Powers tightened their 
totalitarian ^lenu, and pushed on with the work of weakening the 
free cations by corrupting venal poUticians;^ they formed “Fifth 
Columns” to disrapt the democratic governments, just as Franco's 
four coLutpns in the Geld had twen helped by what he called his Fifth 
Column to Madrid, Russia and America, for widely different 
reasons, stood apart from the two hostile groups. The smaUer 
European Powers still hoped that neutrality might save them. 

In 193! even the most ardent appeasers and anli-conscriptionists 
began to incline to rearmamcnL Hitler openly challenged France by 
demanding the vinnal dismemberment of her ally, Otecho-Slovakia. 
As in his previous forward mave^ he declared that this was his last 
demand to satisfy the just claims of Germany. Most of the Inhabit 
unts of the Sudeteiiland were of German origin, though they had 
never been pan of the German Reich, Hitler's Fifth Column worked 
up a furiona agitatjon under Henlein, and the democratic Czech 
president, Bencs, was placed in a dilemma. Russia was ready to play 
her tradrliona] role as proieciw of the Slav peoples; France was 
bound by military a^eemeni to stand by the Csechs; Britain re^ 
seated Hitler's perpetual bullying of the weak; even in the United 
States men were beginning to think it “was about time someone 
called that feDow’ Hitler's bluff”. Bents had the splendid Skoda arma- 
mept-works and a irigorotisiy patriotic army with which to defend 
his country; but that country was honeycombed with small racial 
minorities, who ^ere not enlhusiastii: supporters of the government. 

THE Ml;^nClt COMPROMISE 

Aflcr hurried negoiiations, Benes decided to rely on Britbh 
friendship and the French treaty. He consented to the question of 
the Sudeteniand being settled by direct negotiations between Britain, 
France. Germany and Italy, The civilized world felt that war was 
very near, aheo Chamberlain, Daladier. Hitler and Mussolini met at 
Mui«h, the ancient German city which had been the cradle of the 
Nazi party. It was that fechng that led to the policy of appeasement 
inakijig iu Usi supreme cffon in the autumn of IMS. 

The four negotiators at Munteb decided that this was really Hitler's 
last demand for teirilorlal adjusiment and that his racial claims were 
just. The Czechs were deprived of all effective contioi over the Sude- 
(enland, and the Nazi, Henlein, became the real niler of the dis- 
tricL Guarantees were, of course, given to Benes for the integrity of 
his country; but Hitler, with Mussolini’s faithful support, had won 
all he needed, and the French and Brilish premiers felt that they had 
silenced the threat of war. Chamberlain flew back to England and 
told his countrymen that, like Obraeli on his return after the treaty 
of Berlin, he had brought to them “Peace with Honour", 
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The peaceful respite was brief, Penes and ihe Czechs were helpless 
to check Hetilcin’s unscrupulous intrigues. Hitler broke his pledges 
as easily as he had given them. In Marcia 1939, the Wehtmacht 
occupied Prague, and the deserted Czechs re-entered their German 
prison. Italy redoubled her clamour for the annexation of French 
territory. Even the Socialist parties in the two great Western democ¬ 
racies began to realize the vital necessity of rearmament. As hopes 
of maintaining peace dwindled, the British parliament adopted con¬ 
scription; a British military mission went to Russia to seek from 
Stalin the help w'hich had bees rejected before Munich. 

THE SUCCESS OP HITLER’S DIPLOMACY 

In the late spring of 1939 Hiller seemed to have won his duel with 
the Western democracies without firing a shot. It was an astonishing 
result to have achieved by six years of resolute and unscrupulous 
diplomacy. When Hitler rose to power, the strength of France and 
Britain appeared overwhelming, and Italy, if not a friend, seemed 
prepared to co-operate with them. The Fuehrer could have been 
stopped by force, but no country was prepared to take the necessary 
action. He found that the same tactics, which gave him power in a 
distracted Germany, were equally effective in a disunited Europe. 

Hitler proceeded piecemeal in tackling both problems. From 1930 
to 1933 under Hindenburg's nominal rule the Nazis carried on street 
warfare against their opponents. From 1936 to 1939 the Wehrmacht, 
under the direction of the General Staff, was almost continually, 
though unofficially, active in Spain, in Austria, in Bohemia and in 
Lithuania. In each case the balance of force was demonstrably 
against the Fuehrer at the start of the period; yet in each case his 
opponents allowed him to carry his gangster methods from success 
to sufcess. The Indecision of Dr, Bruening gave him his chance to 
bludgeon his way to the Cbanoellorship; the indecision of Blum 
and Baldwin gave the German Reich the chance of becoming the 
best-armed instead of the worst-armed country in Europe, of seizing 
Vienna and Prague without a blow, and of establishing something 
very like an economic sovereignty over the Balkan peoples, 

Hiller and his foreign minister, Ribbentrop, had formed definite 
estimates of the three great democratic powers, whom Mussolini had 
contemptuously labelled **plutoKlemocracies’\ They judged all 
three so wedded to a peaceful life and so intent on winniag for their 
citizeas material comforts and social well-being as to be incapable of 
serious military effort Each was denied a vigorous foreign policy by 
its devotion to ’’liberty and the pursuit of happing”. En^and tmd 
apparently carried her national foible of inconsistency to a point 
where she could be safely disregarded. The foreign poli^ of succes¬ 
sive British govemments of varying political composition was one 
of ’’collective security”. Ideally, collective security should have given 
each country the luxury of a strictly limited expenditure on anna- 
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ments. But this was true only if all countries agreed to share in this 
collective security. If certain countries contracted out; if, in fact, 
collective security meant not a co-operative insurance amongst all 
countries, but a grand alliance against certain "aggressive countries", 
then collective security must be accompanied by a rapid and thorough 
rearmament. The traditional armaments policy cif the Right must be 
combined with the traditional foreign policy of the Left. But British 
politicians never really faced t^ fact that the Ajtis had contracted 
continued to practise collective security with a limited 
liability forar]na.inents at a time when this could only mean collective 
insecurity. Only here and there a few leaders, more far-sighted than 
the rest, notable among them Winston Churchill, advocated a strong 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

Nearer tlie Rhine stood France, a land of emptying cradles and 
piaee-seekers, sheltering behind a Maginot line which ended wlierc, 
as past history showed, real danger began, French politics repeated 
the indecision of the British and added a corruption all their own, 
But if Hitler was to be opposed the first step must obviously be taken 
by France, his only nei^bour among the great non-Riscist powers. 
It is not surprising that no step was taken. Hitler could probably 
count with confidence on Fifth Column intervention to hamper 
French action against him. The conflict between Labour and Capital 
was probably more acute than elsewhere in Europe and the armed 
forces were certainly not armed by Nazi standards, being short of 
tanks and aeropiaoes, 

POUTICS WriHOUT CONSCIENCE 

Hitler had used to his own advantage the incompatibility between 
Us Communist and non-Oommunist opponents in his rise to power 
in Germany, He repeated his tactics in his rise to power in Europe. 
The S^nisb Civil War was used by him as a reconnaissance of the 
possibilities. Both Communist Russia and the Western Democracies 
ran true to form. The ooc intervened, the others preached "non- 
in ter wjition". The non-intervention of the Western allies enabled 
Hiller and Mussolini to secure complete victory for General Franco 
over the Repubticiinsi and their Russian allies. After this experience 
nobody should have been surprised, though everybody was, when 
Stalin in Iiis turn decided to practise "non-intervention” in 1939. 

One of Hitler's greatest assets in the years from 1936 to 1939 was 
tlw fact that he had no conscience. His acts of aggression were 
directed to ends which large sections of opinion in Britain at least 
were not prepared to say were indefensible. The annomUon of 
Austria was a thing which in pre-Hitler days a majority of Austrians 
had desired; the Sudeten Germans of Czecho-Slovakin were known 
to be not altogether happy under Cacch rule; IJanzig and Memc] 
were undeniably German cities. It is difficult to light a war for a 
eiusc which you half beheve to be unjust. Hitler calculated that 
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France and Britain would not go to war to oppose something which 
they were indined to think was onLy wrong berause Hitler was behind 
it. He was right He calculated that consequently they would be too 
weak to go to war by the time he had exhausted all the pLausibLe 
issues and come to something plamly indefensible by any standard 
like the invasion of Poland. He was very nearly ri^t. 

Hitler also counted on American neutrality. He remembered that 
intervention of the United States in 1917 had led to Genuany's defeat 
m 1918. Simitar intervention might again bring disaster. But Ameri¬ 
can eyes were fixed on Hirohito rather than on Hitler. The vast 
growth of the ""America First” movement, the strength of the isola¬ 
tionists and the passage of neutrality laws seemed to make it im¬ 
possible for the United States lo help the European democracies 
effectively. 

THE APPROACH TO 

The failure of the Munich settlement compelled the French and 
British governments to hurry forward belated attempts to rebuild 
their fighting forces. They w^re hampered by the spirii of the French 
army, which, under the gloomy tradition of P^tain, had lost the spirit 
of attack. Their weakness was increased by the corrosive infiuence 
of Fiftlt Columnists, whose underground activities sapped the 
strength not only of France but also of Holland, Belgium and Scandi¬ 
navia. Allied difficulties encouraged Hitler to attack Poland under 
the feeble government of Smigly-Rick and Beck; the status of Danzig 
gave him the pretext for yet one more final demand. He knew that 
the Etaibn forces had no great fighting valuer but their mere existence 
weakened France. Italy had been the first and the least expensive of 
Hitler's conquests, though Mussolini had match^ Germany's pre¬ 
datory policy by similar aggression. Together the two dictators had 
helped the Oudillo to vktory in Spain; but, though the Duce had 
Abyssinia and Albania to match the Fuehrer's Austria and Czecho¬ 
slovakia, he had been bound to Hitler's chariot wheels since the 
sacrifice of Austria. 

The only power that Hiller feared was Soviet Russia, which hated 
Poland as much as he did. But her huge resources were not yet 
organbed for war, and her military leaders seemed inferior to the 
German General Staff. Though Blombcrg and Fritsch had lost the 
Fuehrer's favour^ he had at his disposal die services of such men as 
BrauctuUch, Milch, Keitel, Bock, Manstein and Rundstedt. Soviet 
divisions had to police the eastern frontier, where Stalin felt that no 
more concessions must be made to Japan; though they had pushed 
as far south a$ Swatow and Hainan, the Japanese mi^t still strike 
westward towards Lake Baikal or eastward against Vladivostock. 
Swift victory in western Europe would leave Hitler free to break 
Stalin's forces before they reached their full strengtln 

Meanwhile, to secure hi$ eastern frontier, the Fuehrer bid against 
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Britain and France for Russians sypport^ and a non-aggrc$$lon pact 
was signed between Berlin and Moscow. Hitler staged a brief farce 
of negotiating with Beck over the Danzig question; thepp igrtoring 
the declaration of the VVestem Powers that they would honour their 
pledge to stand by Poland, he accused the Warsaw government of 
rejecting his ultimatum which it had not received. On September Utp 
I939p Gocring and Milch sent the Luftwaffe to bomb the Polish 
capital. Two days later France and England declared war on 
Germany, 


CHAPTER 82 

THE SECOND WORLD WAR 

During twenty years of troubled peace mankind had changed its 
con^ption of the st^pe of war and sharpened the weapons designed 
for its own destruction. The cinema, the Pre$s and the wireless had 
given everyone everywhere an idea of some of the horrors to be ex¬ 
pected, once the world's peace was shattered. The age of total war 
had arrived. Women and children had become targets for destruc¬ 
tion in face of military ne^ssky; conventions laboriously erected at 
Geneva by earnest humanitarians went by the board; every weapon 
designed by scientists and technicians and mass-produced in the 
factories was to be used ruthlessly by the combatamts to break the 
enemy’s resistance. Bitter experience had already taught China p 
Spain and Abyssinia how indiscriminately death came from a clear 
sky. 

There were only six powers fighting in the autumn of 1939, but 
there was every prospect that the flames of war would spread, Hiro- 
hito and Hitler had started the conflagration^ against them stood 
Chinap France, Poland and the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
The rest of the world at that tiine was Reutral. 

THE STRENGTH OF THE AGGRESSORS 

Each of the two great aggressor states promised a new way of life 
to its destined victims. Both w^ere convinced that the old Liberal 
ideals were worn out, that democracy was a dismal failure, and that 
the free peoples were too soil, too self-indulgent and loo divided to 
withstand weLl^isciplincd naUmis under resolute and far-sighted 
leaders, Hirohito's minbters offered to "Greater Asia’" a wide "*co- 
prt^rky sphere” under the banner of the Rising Sun. Hitler pro¬ 
claimed for Europe under the swastika a New Order, which should 
last a thousand years. 

Japan and Germany possessed two advantages in the struggle they 
had started—they were united internally, and they held the initiative. 
In the vast empires they were striring to create, the rule of a Domi- 
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nant Race underlay every bmnch of government. For Asia this race 
wa$ to be the JapanesCp descendants of the gods; o\er Europe the 
glories of the Ntw Order were to be enforced by the Master Race of 
pure "Aryan” blood, the Herrtrivolk. The Mikado held the unques¬ 
tioned obedience and devotion of the Japanese. Rich and poor, 
sailor and fisherman, soldier and farmer^ airman and artisan, all 
put their lives at Hirohito's disposal and served as their I^dets 
directed* There was none of the fumbling and incohertnee which 
seemed inseparable from the operations of a democracy. The unity 
that Hitler ^d inspired in Germany lacked the sanction, which lay 
behind the Mikado's semi-divine power. There was, in consequence, 
some wishful thinking among his enemies, and they hoped that 
gangster feuds would disrupt Nazi solidarity. But Hitler's curiously 
magnetic personality exercised a boundless fascination o\'er the 
leaders of Germany, and his hoarse, gmting voice had the power of 
whipping millions to frenzied enthusiasm. Elaborate Nazi projM- 
ganda, backed by Gestapo terrorism, bad moulded the national in¬ 
feriority complex of the Germans into a sturdy bebef in their destiny 
a$ the Nefrenvolk. There was passionate devotion, cspcdally among 
the younger oge-groups, to the leader who had rescued the nation 
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From the mdignities of Versailles. Traditional docility and Lrained 
aptitude for laborious and detailed platuLing placed in Nazi hands a 
rotmidable weapon, with which to b^t down men and women who 
cherished the traditions of free loyalties and individual liberty. 

Naturall’y in a w^orld whkh, only twenty years before* had been 
*"madc safe for democracythe balance of numbers was heavily 
a^inst the attacking poweis. But those supertor numbers could cer¬ 
tainly not be raLIied immediately ; possibly they would ne^'er be given 
the chance to organize themselves. Germany’s geographical position 
isolated Poland* and the policy of piecemeal absorption could be 
continued in war. Though Spain and Italy remained at peace, they 
cnena<^ Britain’s tommunicotions in the Meditenanean and im¬ 
mobilized French forces. The distracted neutrals could be weakened 
still further by the underground work of Fifth Columnists. The 
building of the Siegfried Line would check any offensive by the 
French generab* who had ma&scd the bulk of their troops behind 
the Maginot fortificaiion. Meanwhile the Lufswaffe and the IVehr- 
macht could be prepared for a smashing blow tn the west: submarines 
would roam the seas: Japanese generals would push their troops 
southward, while their navy and air force prepared for the ne^it 
spring forward. 


THE RESOUMCES OF DEMOCftACY 
Only on the seas were the immediate resources of Biitain and 
France superior to those of Germany. The British Navy had made 
up some leeway from the years of parsimony, but there avbs a dan¬ 
gerous shortage of cruisers and destroyers. The efforts of Admiral 
Darlaii and other French sailors bad raised their country's maritime 
strength. In the other two services the outlook was bleak. Though 
Baldwin's government had begun the re-equipment of the Royal Air 
Force* it was still pitifully inadequate for its task. Years of drc^iy 
mismanagement had left French air-power in far worse shape. The 
immediate burden of land fighting fell inevitably on the French 
Army. It lagged far behind the Wehrmacht in equipment, especially 
in tanks and guns. Cencrats and officers were wedded to an unsound 
theory of static defence* approved by the septuagenarian F^tain. It 
was hard to see what practical help Poland could e^picct from her 
Western Allies* when she faced the determined offensive of a General 
Staff, which practised the bliizkreig, the lightning war* 

Politically too, democratic prospects were disheartening. Cham- 
beriain and DaLadier were not the men to secure unity among rival 
parties or to plan the strategy' of a contmentiil war. The Socialist 
leaders refused to Join Cbamberbin^s government, and the main hope 
lay in CburchUl who was back at the Admiralty* where be had 
served a quarter of a century earlier. Daladier's grip on Senate and 
Chamber was limp, and* while the factions bjekered* the sinister 
figure of Laval loomed larger in the shadows of political life. The 
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Communists hampered the mdustrial effort, and gave iheir loyalty 
to Stalin in the Kf Emlin rather than to the capitalist cabmet in Paris. 
Yet the union between French and British leaders soeined firm. They 
began to develop tha latent rc$aurces of the two empires, and to 
build up the fighting services. But time was needed for the task. 
Total war couid be waged only if the free democracies were prepared 
to follow their enemies' example—prefer guns to butter, restrict the 
citi^n’s individual freedom, and adopt many other unwelcome 
totalitarian practices. 

Tiinc was needed also for the two democracies to adapt their in¬ 
dustrial strength to war. Some years earlier their leaders had realized 
the necessity of co-ordinating not merely the three fighting services, 
but of planning and protecting the enormous and v-aried output of 
armament and equipment necessary for modem warfare, so that 
management, labour and scientists could co-operate with the service 
chiefs. The growing strength of the Luftwaffe had made it prudent 
to disperse factories over a wide area and so prevent output being 
stopped by the destruction of one or two Large industrial centres. 
Greater progress had been made in Britain than Fiance with this 
intricate planning. If it could be perfected, the naval resources 
of the two powers and their access to almost inexhaustible supplic$ 
of raw material from overseas wouJd eventually give them 
superiority over Germany, 

To secure this result wise and courageous leadership was essential. 
But the most brilliant statesmen, admirals, generals and air-marshalls 
could not Win victory without the fortitude of the common folk. 
In the end the war would be decided by the abilities and the siaunch- 
ness of the ordinary man and woman. If the free peoples were 
to be saved^ there must be no limit to their endurance* 

THE NELTRALS 

Britain and France could hope for some support from one of 
the two great powers which stood outside the conflict. In spite of 
neutrality laws* Nazi-fostered iniriguc* and the tmdiiiona] hostility 
of the de^ndants of Irish immigrants, there were millions in the 
United States of America who hated all that Hitler and, still more 
Hirohito, stood for. The great country had grown to be the 
world's workshop and was eager to become the “ arsenal of DemO” 
cracy"'. But* while pro-Britons asserted that they stood behind the 
Old Country, the Briton reflected grimly that the nearest stood three 
thousand miles behind. 

American sympathy might grow Into a valuable asset. From 
Russia the democracies had more to fear than hope. Stalin dbliked 
the Poles for their Catholic and anti-Russian traditions; he re¬ 
sented the presence of Fionish troops on Lake Ladoga; he had not 
forgotten Munich: for the time be had close trading relations with 
Germany, He and his advisers, Voroshilov and Molotov, felt that 
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the Soviet mu%t build irp iheir armed fofccs to o^'erwhtlmirig 
strength. Memories of Munich had weakened French infEuence with 
the Balkan peoples and with Hungary. Dutch and Belgians were tom 
between fears for their homelands and their possessions overseas; 
Germany might overrun the former, but the latter were at the meroy 
of the British and French fleets. The Soandinavinn countries were 
important for the supply of food and raw materjals, and the Nor¬ 
wegian coastline would ^ a valuable base for naval operations. 

Franco and Mussolini, though nominaLLy neutral, gave support to 
Hitler. At the other end of the Mediterranean, Turkey sympathized 
with BritaiUp as did many Arab states. Greece never allowed her in- 
ternaJ quarrels to weaken her faith in Britain's cause. Most of the 
South American governments, except that of the Argentine, were 
inclined to look to Washington for a lead, BraziL like the Mother 
Countryp Portugal, maintained her tmditionaJ friendship with Eng¬ 
land. But all over the southern continent there were Axis sym¬ 
pathisers. Busy Japanese agents w^erc to be found in every walk of 
life, and the tentacles of German business were widely spread. 

The Dominions^ the Princes of India and the Crown Colonies 
ralti^ at once to the Mother Country. Only Eire stood apart, con¬ 
trolling the Atlantic ports which Chamberlain had handed hack, and 
causing anxiety by retaining the German and Japanese embassies 
in Dublin. De Valera gave little sign of sympathy with his co¬ 
religionists in Poland, who were the destined victims of the first 
demonstration of the hlkikreig. 

POLAND S COLLAPSE 

The Polish Air Foroc was soon driven out of the skies, and Polish 
cavalry were of little value against the rapid advance of Germany's 
mechanized divisions. In sixteen days Hitler's men were at the gales 
of Warsaw, and Stalin had sent his troops across the castenn frontier. 
Th^ Germans captured Gdynia and Premsyl, Lwow fclJ to the Rus¬ 
sians, and the Polish Government fled to Rumania. The full fury of 
the German onskught fell on Warsaw; continuous bombing from the 
air, supplemented by heavy artillery fire, broke the heroic defence. 
The invading armies met near Brest Litovskp and it was decided by 
the rulers of Germany and Russia that, as in the eighteenth century, 
Poland should suffer the cruelty of partition. After barely thirty years 
of troubled freedom, the unhappy country found herself divided and 
enslaved by her two totalitarian neighbours. 

A month had been sufikient to destroy the balance of military 
power in Europe. The Western Allies had been robbed of Poland's 
armed strength almost as easily as th^ had lost C/jccho-Slov^kia's in 
the spring of 1939. While Polish airmen and soldiers crossed the 
Rumania n frontier on the long jouniey to join their fcllow-counti^- 
men in France, Germany enjoyed a fresh recruiling ground^ and 
Russia held a new frontier which mede Moscow more secure. 
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For Lhe ne^L sU ni<iTith$ hosiiUltes on land seemed to dwindk imo 
msigmficaTK^. WhUe tlw Rus^m attacked Finland unsuccessfully, 
the small British Es^peditionary Force took its station at ihc northern 
end of the French line. GameHQi the Freiich GeaeraUssimo, carried 
on minor operations m the Saarbrticken district, and some German 
divisions were brought to the Siegfried Line from conquered Poland. 
Strong French forces were kept on the Alpine frontier; others pro¬ 
tected Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia, An effort was nmde to prolong 
the uncompleted M^ginot Line. 

Once again Germany experienced the effect of maritime blockade; 
in the first week of the war the British Navy captured 76,000 tons of 
cargo, destined for her use, and she was cut off from much that wa* 
essential to her war economy. Following the pattern of the First 
World War, Germany countered the allied effort with the U-boaL 
The Lijfiwaffe hampered the blockade by sowing magnetic mines 
from the air, and helped the U-boat by supplying vital informatkMi 
of British and French naval movements. Eritaiifi lost no time in 
employing the convoy system; but she had neither enough warships 
nor sufficient swift merchant totirLage to avoid losses. It was not till 
December that the British victory of the River Plate and the scuttling 
of the Grqf Spee gave a much-needed fillip to the Allies" motak. 

THE WAR IN EUROPE 

Both on land and sea the two Western democracies w^ere liandL 
capped by the smallness of their combined air forces* But in the 
second month of the war Chamberlain announced that lhe British 
Commonwealth would build up a large air potential by the well- 
piano^ scheme which was operating in Canada. After the decisive 
bombing of Warsaw most land and air activity died down, except for 
reconnaissance and leaffet propaganda. There were still warm¬ 
hearted democrats who believed that Hitler might be overthrown by 
his own countrymen, and the R.A.F, flew to Berlin to encourage 
these hypothetical freedom-loving Germans by dropping leaflets. 

The Far Eastern struggle continued, though Cliina"s supplies were 
running low. The United States, prevented by her Isolationists from 
fortifying a strong forward base in the Pacific, looked on. uneasily, 
while Japan pushed her forces westward and occupkd more of the 
Chinese coast. Though hex cittzens showed great generosity in send¬ 
ing gifts across the Atlantic, public opinion grew impatient at the in¬ 
ability of the democracies to strike hard at Hitler. They repudiated 
Molotov's view that Germany w^as striving for pieace and England 
was now tte aggressor; but they found little that was spectacular in 
the operations on the Rhine or on the high seas, and Yankee wit 
christened the struggle "the phoney war*". Engli^, French, Scots, 
Poles and Welsh wete being killed or drowned; but no British civilian 
was killed by a bomb until March, 1940» and Gamelin seemed con¬ 
tent to hold hi$ hand indefinitely. The average American began to 
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think that the whole thing was boguSp though he wis cheered by the 
temporaiy success of the Finns in checking Stalin's aggression. 

By the end of April p Hitler had shaken this belief in the phoney war; 
by the end of June it was dead+ and the overwheln^ing menace to 
dcmocmcy was desperately clear. The Wehrm^ht occupied Copen¬ 
hagen and the rest of King Christian's territory without serious re¬ 
sistance. Crossing the Skagcrnik to Norway involved some navai 
losses, but the Germans seized Oslo, and began at once to reap the 
reward of their tireless propaganda and their brilliant nursing of the 
Fifth Columnists in Europe. Quisiingp a politician who believed in a 
Master Nordic ^oe, came forward to betray King Haakon and fals 
constitutional ministers, and to hand hia country over to the invaders. 
In spite of the resistance of Norway's scanly armed forces, the Ger¬ 
mans found their advance made easy by Quisling's followers. The 
British Navy fought two vigorous actions off Narvik, and a British 
Expeditionary Force was landed; but Quisling's efforts hamstrung 
its Intelligence service^ it could not secure the air-bases ncecssaiy to 
counteract the ubiquitous and after stiff hgbtmg round 

Namsos and Stavanger the troops were forced to withdraw. 

Quisling's suc^ssful treachery stamped his name on all the other 
pro-Nazi politicians and gangsters in Europe^ who worked lo win 
power and place for themselves by bringing their countries under 
Hiller*s hccL But the great majority of Norwegians remained faithful 
to their democratic constituiion and its emblem. King Haakon^ 
Many soldiers, sailors and airmen followed him to England» under 
the shield of the British Navy. The remainder settled down to the 
dreary life enforced on them by Quisling and hk Nazi overlords. 

A& time passed, the old Viking eatrgy began to revive; in the 
north fearless men probed the weakness of the invaders, who were 
scattered over a wide and trackless area; in the southern towns men 
and women formed gioupSp which kept alive the flame of patriotism 
in spite of Nazi threats and punishments* For the moment Hitler's 
victory was absolute. The western coastline gave passage for his 
warships and provided bases for his U-boats and a far wider field 
for the L44/swaffe offensive. 

The shock of these swift disasters drove Chamberlain and Daladicr 
from power. ReyTiaud succeeded the Laiter, and on May 10, 1940, 
Churchill became Britain's premier. He formed a coalition govern- 
mcni, which united Conservalivcs, Socialists and Liberals in the coia- 
mon resolve to accept their leader's promise of "blood and toil, tears 
and sweat" and to sacrifice everything to the war effort. That same 
day Hitler attacked the Low Countries and occupied Luxembourg, 
Glider-bome troops were dropped near Rotterdam, and part of the 
city was destroyed from the air. Despise French and British rein- 
farcemcals the Dutch were in a desperate position; with airborne 
troops and Quislings behind them they could not hold the frontal 
thrust of German tanks and motorized infantry. Five days of the 
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new warfare dro^'c the Dutch Army to surrender and Queen WiU 
lielmina to a refuge la England. 

Belgian resistance began to crumble as Degielle and his followers 
copied Quisling's example. The Gemiaiis struck at the hinge of the 
Allied advance and isolated the forces in the north. Before the end 
of this amazing May King Leopold had capitulated. The German 
thrust over the Meuse secnicd to doom to destmctiori the Anglo- 
French armies, which had gone to the rescue of BelgiuoL 

Evacuation was hastily organized from the beaches of Dunkirk. 
The outnumbered R.A.F. proved their individual superiority over 
the Urftwaffe, while from every comer of Britain merchant ships and 
small craft of all shapes and sizes came to help the Navy in its 
momentous task. More than 659 little boats worked with the 220 
light naval vessels through the sunny days and the wiadless nights. 
Eventually more than 330,000 men were brought back to En^and. 
By this epic of improvLzation Britain gathered behind the cliffs of 
Dover hghting men, who could be reaimed and regrouped to form 
the core of forces destined for the task of liberating Europt 

THE nREAKITSG OF FRANCE 

The two democracies had suffered a grievous disaster* Though 
more than a quarter of a million British soldiers had achieved a 
miraculous escape from capture, they had lost all their arms, artillery, 
iiansport and equipment Gamdin's northern defetioes had been 
pierc^ at a vital point, and he was superseded by Weygand. But 
tanks and motorized troops continued to pour through the Sedan 
gap, and Rundstedt and Bock broke Weygand's resistance on the 
lines of the Somme and the Aisne. Ev^ day brought *'hard and 
heavy tidings" of the fall of French towns—Amiens, Abbeville, Brest, 
Strasbourg, Toul. These disasters encouraged Mussolini to declare 
war and invade south-eastem France. Four days after the last 
British troops had been evacuated from Norway, the Germans 
entered Paris, and Reynaud's government retired to Bordeaux. There 
Churchill offered his allies common citizenship and a union of the 
two states, but the offer was rejected* Reynaud's last despairing 
appeal to the United States for all help short of war was incffectuaL 
While French Quislings worked for Hitler ia Paris and the north, 
Laval emerged from the shadows, and P^iain formed a government* 
with first Weygand and then Lava! as vice-premier. P6tain asked 
for an armistice, and the French laid down their arms. Germany 
took over north, west and south-west France, leaving the centre and 
the south-east to i n and his<^binct at Vichy* By the e nd of June 
all France lay at Hitler's mercy. The bulk of the population was 
forced to acquiesce in the submission of Its rulers. 

Bui many Frenchmen did not agree with Petain, Weygand and 
Lavai that all was lost. The tank general, dc Gaulle, rallied this un¬ 
broken spirit and founded the Free French Movement, Churchill 
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nceogrtized his leadership, and he was welcomed to Britain with his 
fohowers. The French natioit was split into three groups—those who 
collaborated actively with the GennanSp those who obeyed the Vichy 
cabinet, and those who believed that Fiance could endure till she 
regained her freedom- 

The most pressing question for Britain W'as The problem of the 
French fleet; if this fell to Hitler, Britain could no longer depend on 
"the solid assurances of sea-power”, Cbtirefaill decided to put out of 
action the warships lying at Oran and other African ports. This un¬ 
happy but necessary operation decided Pitain to break off relations 
with Bhtein, leaving the country which had offered Fiance equal 
eithfeitship without an ally in the world, 

HTTLER TRIUMPHANT 

Three swiff and brilliant campaigns had shown that the German 
commanders could not only train and equip armies, but could lead 
them to ovcrwhelmiiig victory with the minimum of loss. The tri¬ 
umph which Hitler, the ei-corporal, had promised exceeded their 
expectationsp and compelled even the Junkers to believe in the 
Fuehrer's geitius. Their enemies had been “poisoned by intrigue be¬ 
fore they were struck down by violence”. Four months" actual land- 
fighting following hve years' war of nerves, had added to ibe Reich 
Austria, western Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Norway, Denmark, Hol¬ 
land, Belgium, Luxembourg and France, and the English Grown had 
lost the Chaniiel Islands, the last remnant of its old inheritance from 
the Dukes of Normandy. 

When Hitler went to Paris in June 1940 and visited the tomb of 
the other ^Little Corporal” he could boast of triumphs comparable 
to those of Chenghiz Khan and Alexander of Maccdon, and far sur¬ 
passing those of Cyrus, Attila, Charlemagne, or even of Napoleon 
himself- Hitler's doouiuons stretched from the Vistula to the Atlan¬ 
tic, and From the North Cape to the Pyrenees* The willing support of 
Spain and Italy extended his influence to the Mediterranean. Sweden 
and Finland regarded him as their natural protector spinst Soviet 
Ru$$ia, which seemed content with such m<^e$t territorial gains as 
eastern Poland, Bessarabia and the Bukovina. There was no firm 
obstacle in the disunited Balkans to any thrust he might pUm south¬ 
eastward to crush Turkey and absorb Vichy-controlled Syria and 
turbulent Iran. With these countries iu his lunds, Hiller would be 
free to co-operate with Mussolini. The pincers would close on Egypt 
from Libya and from Syria. Victory might spread her win^ still 
farther, and the Swastika and the Fasces might link forces with the 
Rising Sun of Japan to dominate the world. With pluck and tuck 
the New Order could be establisbcd for a millennium. 

Only one obstada threw a shadow over these dreams of universal 
empire—the British Commonw^lth of Nations. Across the Channel 
lay the shores of England, towards which Napoleon had cast covetous 
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eyes a hundred and thiity'live years earlier. Like the Corsican coD' 
queror, Hiller lacked command of the seas; but in the LuftKoffe he 
had an appaiendy irresistible weapon. The Fuehrer had seen state 
after state disrupted by internal treachery and the threat from the 
air; he might well believe that among the nation of shopkeepers, the 
lovers of appearement, he could find men content to co-operate with 
him, if he promised them an era of peace and coimnerdai prosperity. 

Hitler was wrong. He had often told his victims that his patience 
was exhausted; now be was to find that, though there was no limit 
to British patience, there were limits to British credulity. 

The nation had found a leader, who could express its resolution 
and direct its skill and fortitude. Parliament and people alike en¬ 
dorsed the pledge Churchill gave after Dunkirk: “We shall not flag 
or fail. We shall go on to the end; we shall h^t in France, we shall 
fight on the seas and oceans, we shall fight with gro'vmg confidence 
and growing strength in the air, we sbal) defend our island, whatever 
the cost may be; we shall fi^t on the beaches, we shall fight on the 
landing-grounds, we shall fight in the fields and in the streets, we 
shall fight in the hills. We shall never surrender”. 

Once more, as in the struggles with Philip of Spain and Napoleon, 
danger brought the temper of the islanders to its finest edge. The 
Navy and the Merchant Marine faced vastly increased difficulties and 
dangers; the western ports of the Continent from Narvik to Bayonne 
were in the enemy's grip; hustile Italy cut Mediterranean communica¬ 
tions in two. Only a single division of the army was fully equipped 
for war; yet it was vital, while manning the island defences and arm¬ 
ing the Free French, to send reinforcements abroad to check Italian 
aggression. The Home Guard was formed; its ranks were quickly 
filled from those above and below military age, armed main^ with 
shot-guns and equipped with home-made grenades. 

The expansion of the fighting services necessitated swift and vast 
expansion of industry to equip them. This was made possible by the 
skill and endurance of the women, of whom many thousands flocked 
into factories and the farms, while more joined the army, navy and 
air force, taking over clerical and other duties to release men for 
foreign service. Nowhere else were women utilized so extensively as 
in Britain, but the British example was followed later by Russia and 
Germany, and to a smaller degw by the Americans, when they in 
turn were drawn into the flghttng. Home life became increasingly 
dilficult, as food pew scarce, rationing increased and housing accom¬ 
modation diminished; British housewives not onty tackled these 
problems, but many gave part-time war-service as well. The older 
children too used their out-of-school hours to help the national effort, 
both in farm and factory and in the Civil Defence organizations. 

Britain stood four-square to meet the greatest peril that had ever 
threatened her freedom. There was even a curious feeling of relief 
that henceforward no allied defection could harm, and her safety lay 
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in her own hands. The burden of self*pTOtection was great; she 
added to it by hospitality, extended to all those who had been bruised 
by Hitler’s blows. Poles, Norwegians, French, Belgians, Austrians, 
Czechs, Dutch, Danes and anti-Naxi Ccrmaiis—all alike found a 
refuge in the island'fortress, and added their tiuota to the war 
effort against Germany. 

THE BATIXE OF BRITAIN 

While Mussolini sent his Italian and African trooi^ to attack 
Esypti the Sudan and British Somaliland, Hitler began the so-called 
Battle of Britain, which might more properly be described as the 
Battle of England. He assembled large forces in north France and 
the Low Countries, and collected an armada of self-propelled barges 
in the ports and estuaries facing the east and south coasts of England. 
As the Royal Navy denied him the command of the Narrow Seas, he 
sent the Lu/twqJ^e to soften resistance. Milch’s air-squadrons began 
their task in July, attacking firstly channel convoys and coastal towns, 
and then fighter-bases and aircraft factories, ^tember saw night 
and daylight raids on London, carried out by heaiiy bombers and 
fighter-bombers. The Civil Defence services worked indefatigably to 
cope with the ever-mounting damage. A considerable portion of the 
civilian population slept fitfully underground during the night, and 
carried on their work as u$ud during the day. Men, women and 
children became siren-trained. London, Coventry and the other 
bombed cities felt that they could “take it”, and looked forward to 
the day when their aggressors would have to take it too. The 
struggle in the air was prolonged and bitter; but the fighter-squadrons 
of the R.A.F., under Dowding's command, proved more than a 
match for the Luftwaffe, though the margin was desperately narrow. 
The Germans broke off the action at the end of October, when more 
than seventeen hundred of their aircraft had been put out of action. 

Hitler had expected that the fall of Fmnce would force Britain into 
a negotiated peace. His intelligence service gave him an entirely false 
estimate of her military strength after Dunkirk, and he dared not risk 
the invasion he had begun to plan under Rundstedt’s leadership. By 
the turn of the year he knew that he had sufTered his first definite 
check, and that the Battle of Britain was lost. Had it gone the other 
way. Of had Britain negotiated peace on the favourable terms he was 
prepared to offer, his grip on Western and Central Europe would 
have been complete, and he might have driven the Soviet armies at 
least as far back as the Urals. Instead of this British factories de¬ 
veloped the bomber strength of the R.A.F. and British raids were 
made on a small scale. As the months slid steadily growing forces 
attacked manufacturing and communication centres, and went as far 
afield as Berlin and Naples. 

In the Mediterranean, enemy air attacks did great damage in 
Malta, but failed to break the island's resistance. From its bases in 
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Egypt Andrew CimniiighamY flcjet protected the Suez Canal Zone. 
By the begirLaing of 1941 Wavell had driven the numerically superior 
Italian forces deep into Libya. Troops from British Africa and India 
took the Held, and pushed the Italkiis back m Eritrea and 
SomatiLand. 

Britain had gained a small but courageous ally when the Greek 
Government rejected Italy's uUimatuiK in 1940, Greece renewed her 
ancient ebim to be the stubborn enemy of totalitarian aggression. 
Fighting in Albania e^^posed the hollowness of Mussolini’s military 
pretensions. Badoglio was superseded, and Hitler was drawn reluc¬ 
tantly into the Balkan fighting. The connivance of the Bulg^rtans 
allowed the W"ehrmachJ tO occupy strategic points, from which to 
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attack not onJy Greecep but also Yugo-SUvia which had been 
crippled by its pro-Nazi rulers. 

Though every avaikbLe man was needed for the Afrkan campaigns, 
Churchill answered the Greeks" appeal for aid. WaveIJ's bandimg of 
British forces was securing brilliant r^ults belli in Libya and Abys¬ 
sinia. But many of the troops had to be sent to Greece, and Britain's 
gains in Libya, except Tobruk, were lost, when Hitler reinforced his 
Afrika Korps. Jlaly found herself play mg second fiddle to her aggres¬ 
sive ally in Libya* and she suffered another blow when Cunningham 
hammered her fleet in the clear-cut vicio^ ofi" Cape Matapan. 

But the blitzkreig won another success in the Balkans^ Greece and 
Yugo-Skvia were overrun, and a third British expeditionary force 
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was evacuated from a rriendl^ country. All three services suffered 
heavily in the withdrawal from Greece, first to Crete, and then to 
Egypt. The Germans used parachutes and troop-carrying aircraft to 
capture Crete, and suffered severe casualties in the fighting. 

Hitter liad reached the Mediterranean, and threatened to complete 
that drive to the East which Kaiser William II had planned a genera- 
tion earlier. But, though Turkey refused to abandon her neutrality, 
the Gemmn thrust was checked- Britain intervened in Iraq to crush 
the pro-Nazi faction, and British troops co-operated with the Free 
French to expel the Vichy general from Syria- The eastern threat to 
the Suez Canal was blocked. Meanwhile Abyssinian irregulars had 
co-opera led with British Empire forces, and compelled the Duke of 
Aosta to surrender at Amba Alagi in May 1941, Haik Sc:!as$ie re¬ 
turned to Addis Ababa, and one nation was freed from the .4xis. 

in sphe of his swift Balkan victories Hitler's position in June 1941 
was Less secure than it had been twelve months earlier. His Italian 
ally had proved a liability rather than an asset, English transport to 
the Far East had been driven to take the long haul round the Cape; 
but Malta stiU defied all attacks; the British Navy was active through¬ 
out the Mediterranean. GocTing's boast that no bomb should fall on 
the FatherLind had been falsified by the R.A.F. G^boats were now 
infiictmg grievous losses on the Mercantile Marine; but the destruc¬ 
tion in May of the affer she had sunt the Hood had dealt 

a crippling blow to Germany's capital ships. 

President RoosovclCs co-operation with Churchill was becoming 
closer. The spirit of France had not been blotted out. Though the 
Vichy government had repulsed de Gaulle from Dakar, he had 
secu red French territories ia West and Centra I Africa. Both i n occu pied 
and Vichy France, men planned resistance, despite the efforts of pro- 
Nazi col laboru tors, i n other conquered countries active underground 
resistance hampered the Germans. Even Goebbels's great weapon 
of propaganda had lost its early brilliance, as Europe learnt what life 
under the New Order meant in pracUce^ Men risked their lives to listen 
to BriiEsh broadcasts, which rcvi%^cd their hopes of freedom restored. 

IHTLER INVADES RL'SSIA 

The record of victory was still unbroken, though 

some small detachments in Western Europe were disturbed un- 
pleasantly by occasional pinpricks from raiding British and Canadian 
commandos. Hitler moved the bulk of his armies to his eastern fron¬ 
tiers, and on June 22, 1941, attacked Russia^ with the active ^pport 
of Italy, Finland and Rumania, who were joined later by Hungary 
and Czecho-Slovakia. In spile of earlier differences, Churchill im¬ 
mediately hailed Stalin as an ally; Eden and Molotov signed an 
Anglo-Russian pact; Britain and the United States began to send 
aid to the government of the Kremlin. The Germans* plan of a three¬ 
fold attack, striking tow'ards Leningrad, Moscow and the Ukraine^ 
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Staged brilliantly, espt^iaJIy in the north where Stalin lost Latvia* 
Lithuania aod j^thonJa, which he had just annexed. There was 
rcrodoiis Cijg^ting rdund Smoien^j-k, but the Germans made good pro¬ 
gress both in the central sector and in the south. Berlin began to 
anticipate the fall of Moscow^ 

Much of this first success was due to the Luftwaj^es superiority 
over the Russian Air Force. But on the ground the GcfiTiaTis soon 
knew that they were encountering a far stiffcr opposition than they 
had yet met. The Russian soldier was well equipand showed all 
his old tenacity. The Germans gamed ground rapidly, but the 
lengthening lines of communicatJon were attacked savagely by well- 
organized bands of partisans. Though thousands of tiapUired 
soldiers and civilians were forced to work for the invaders, thousands 
more withdrew eastward. Russia began to use her greatest asset— 
space. Her railway system had been rc-organized, and there was no 
repetition of the 1916 breakdown. Stalin adopted the “scorched 
earth"" policy, and directed his retreating countrymen to destroy 
everything which might assist the edemy"s advance. 

The Balkan and African hghting had disorganized Hitler's time¬ 
table* and he needed a decisive victory quickly. His armies pressed 
on to encircle Leningrad, to thrust hard at Moscow, and to overrun 
the Ukraine. Of these glittering prizes Moscow seemed the most 
valuable, and a huge force of tanks was devoted to the attack on the 
capital. Stalin prudently withdrew several government departments 
to Quibishev on the Volga, and ordered the wrecking of the great 
power-station at Dniepropetrovsk. Voroshilov took over the task of 
training fresh levies in the interior; Zhdanov inspired Leningrad"s 
heroic resistance; Timoshenko and Zhukov direct^ the long defen¬ 
sive line from Moscow to the Black Sea. 

After sta^cring losses on both sides, Bock's attack on Moscow 
failed. But in the south Rundstedt overran the Ukraine. Aided by 
their Balkan satellites, the Wctirrftnchi advanced from tlie Dnieper to 
overwhelm the industrial tow its of the Donetz Basin, and then pressed 
forward to the Don* where Rostov was capLured in November. 
Rumanian troops occupied Odessa, the Caucasian oilfields were 
ihreaicited, and aU the Crimea with the exception of Sevastopol was 
captured. Then the Russian winter began to control operations, as it 
had in Napoleon's day; the German advance was halted before 
Leningrad and Moscow, and Rostov was recaptured. 

HCROHTTO'S HUNDRED DAYS 

In that same Etecember the smouldering Asiatic war blazed out 
over an immense area. Japan had captured Shanghai and Nanking at 
the end of 1937. Next year, in spile of China*s "scorched earth'" 
policy* she overran the provinces of Honan and Amwhei, and cap¬ 
tured Canton and Kwantung. The Yangtze fell into her hands as far 
as Ichang. But the invaders failed to make their conquests secure* in 
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JAPANESE PENETRATION IN CHINA 


Tlic Japanese h^d invested much capital in ht^j^churia to develop the iron^ coal 
and limber^ of all of which Supph&ia Japan aft inadrauate lo requiftments. 
When in t93l the Chinese aitcmptcd to reauict the special privikfK enjoyed by 
Japaneae nationals, Japan sti^ n^ontrol of the re^on. So biin the China 
jncidcnf * which ended ooiy stiih the surrender of Japan in 1945, The auccesstve 
Japanese nycumons into Chtnese terheory between 193S and 1945 are shown 

above. 
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spite of the weaknesses caused by the opposition of Mao and his 
communists and the traditional comiption of Chinese government. 
The K-omnintang purged itself of disloyal members, such as Wang- 
Chin*WeL Administration, education and medical services were 
organized from Chung-King; troops were trained for both regular 
and guerilla warfai^ The Japanese occupied city after city, but the 
most savage brutalities failed to bold down the intervening country¬ 
side, Hifohito’s men were beaten in the bstUes of Changsha, in spite 
of ^eir air superiority and the help given by Fifth CoJumnists to 
their parachute troops. Chiang's airmen were trained in the U.S.A., 
and in October, 1941, an American volunteer group, “the Flying 
Tigers , was sent to reinforce the Chinese. Welcome financiai help 
came from Washington and hard-pressed London^ the two demo¬ 
cracies hampered the Tokio government hy stopping the transii of 
^-material to Japanese territories. But Chiang's difficulties had been 
increased by the loss of Hainan Island and by the opening of Indo¬ 
china by Vichy sympathizers to Japanese occupa tion. The European 
partners in the AaJs recognized Wang-Ching Wei’s puppet government 
at Nanking. China retorted by declaring war on Germany and Italy, 

JAPAN’S Ol-TENSIVfi IN THE PACIFIC 

On December 7, 1941, while the Japanese envoy discussed ihe 
maintenance of peace with the American Secretary of State, Cordell 
liull, Tokio sent planes to bomb Pearl Harbour. A forraidable blow 
was struck at American naval strength, and the balance of sea-power 
in the Pacific was changed entirely. Advanced American bases at 
Guam and Wake Island were battered into submission. To achieve 
her long-planned expansion into “the southern seas”, Japan sent out 
five Mpeditions, One captured Hong-Kong after seventeen days’ 
fighting. A second sail^ against Borneo and Indonesia. Two 
others attacked Mindinao and Luzon. The fifth thrust was directed 
tow^ds Malaya, Fortunately for the Anglo-American cause tJie 
Philippine President had invited Mac Arthur back to Manila, This 
able American general had a sympathetic understanding of the 
islanders; he had trained Philippine troops, who helped the U.S.A. 
forces to oppose a stiff resistance to the aggressors. But command 
of the seas enabled the Japanese to seize the airfields, capture Manila 
and squeeze out opposition in the Philippine archipelago. The 
Dutch secured little support from the Indonesians, and Java and 
Sumatra fell to the Japanese. 

It was in Malaya that the invaders won their most spectacular 
triumphs. Pushing on from Hainan and Indo-China, the Japanese 
Army and Navy won Siam after a four hours' token resistance, From 
conquered Bangkok they sent air-raiders against Burma and pressed 
sou^ward to secure Malaya’s rubber and tin, Australian, Indian and 
British reinforcements came out to Singapore piecemeal; there were 
few native levies to support them, British naval strength had been 
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weakened fatally, when torpedcxarrytng planes sank tfto battleships 
jnst after Pearl Harbour. Japanese troops thmst thdr way swiftly to 
Singapore. In February the grmt port and 100,000 men surren¬ 
dered—the most humiliating disaster the British Empire had suffered 
for a century and a half. 

Adversity spurred the three defending nations into closer union. 
American and British military leaders met Chlang-Kai-shek in 
Cbung-King to co-ordinate operations. The American veteran, Stil- 
weU^ who had serv'ed in the PhilippineSp led Chinese troops into 
north Burma to help the British. But the Japanese swept on. Aung 
San recruited Burmese kvi^ to help them. Rangoon was captured. 
The heavy task of evacuating the defending forces over the jungle 
ranges into Manipur and India was organized, while the Chinese 
troops in Burma withdrew into Yunnan. The fait of Laskio blocked 
China's southern supply-line. American resistance in the Philippifies 
ended with the fall of Corregidori Japanese warships and aircraft 
carriers moved across the Bay of Bengal and seized the Andaman 
Islands. Japanese submarines hampered supply routes across the 
Indian Ocean. The attack was pushed south to Timor and New 
Guinea, and Australia was threatened. Hirohito's '"hghtnmg waf^ 
had been even more spectacular than Hitleris, and his conquests 
swifter and more widely dung. 

THE IMPACT OF AMERICA 

In the spring of 1942 the Axis Powers mi^t well believe that a 
victorious peace was withifi their grasps With the passing of the 
Russian wintetp Hitler, who had assumed complete military responsi¬ 
bility, planned another oSensive against the Russians. There had 
been advance and retreat along the Libyan coast; but May would see 
a determined German thrust against the British forces in Egypt, and 
Mussolini prepared to ride his white charger into Alexandria. Japan 
was sweeping forward to break American power in the Pacific, and 
was planning fresh offensives m China as well as the closing of the 
Burma road. The rulers of the Axis made ready for their final triumph. 

Against the improved Axis prospecU there was little to set for the 
moment, except the building-up of British air-power, the unbroken 
morale of the Russians led by new generals, and the undeveloped 
resources of America. Under President Roosevelt's wise guidance 
the Americans threw their unrivalled industrial capacity into the war 
effort. Huge new factori» sprang up and were filled with workers* 
drafted from their homes in distant states. Mass-production of guns, 
planes, tanks and rouniiioits was organized on a stupendous scale. 
New camps and airfields helped the expansion of the army and the 
air force. Kaiser's genius built hundreds of “Liberty Ships"', which 
carried Americaii help across the Atlantic and the Pact^. Though 
the policy of the itiinefs" leader, Lewis* someUines threatened this 
rapidly expanding production, the combined energies of poUticianap 
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Kientists, manufactuner; and labourers achieved astonishing results 
in the next four years in a cotintry untroubled by enemy bombing. 

Even more astonishing was the co-operation which Roosevelt and 
Churchill fostered in their naval, military and air staffs. History is 
studded Vpith the disastrous quarrels of jealous allies. The President 
and the Premier made combinedteam-work their policy from the begin¬ 
ning, and it became stronger as the war spread over the world. Naval, 
military and air leaders were found to match the men who had 
earned out Hiller’s and Hirohito's blUskreigs. They had to plan com¬ 
bined operations in every quarter of the globe, and to work in unison 
with the Russian commanders. Their loyal co-operation stood the 
test of every strain and surmounted every diffkuity. The credit for it 
belongs not only to tbe genius of the Supreme Commander in 
Europe, the American Eisenhower, but to the singleness of purpose 
which inspired all ranks of the British and American forces. 

Against Japan the main task of the Anglo-American leaders was 
to build up air and naval strength, while they held the land offensives 
planned by the aggressive Tojo. Britain had to be guarded against 
the possibility of invasion and the damage of attacks from the air. 
New transport lines had to be developed, not only to deny the control 
of the Mediterranean and its shores to Germany and Italy, but also 
to help Russia with supplies In her bitter stnig^e against the fVehr- 
macht. Fresh air-routes were developed; a railway was built in Iran; 
convoys carried munitions to Stallit over the bleak sea-route to 
Murmansk, Casualties were more frequent than thanks, but the route 
was maintained through the unrelenting work of the Royal Navy 
and the unflinching fortitude of the British merchant seaman. 

British and Russian troops met in Iran to block Hiller’s drive to 
the East. The Allied air forces grew steadily stronger, as science and 
industry supplied them with faster planes and such devlites as radar, 
air-cannon, precision sights, jet propulsion and bombs which in¬ 
creased in size and destructive power until 12,0D0-pouRd “block 
busters” were used against industrial targets. 

THE EBB AND FLOW OF W AR 

Many montlis were bound to pass before America could pull her 
full Weight. Meanwhile, the first winter of Russian warfare bad in¬ 
flicted terrible suffering on the inadequately equipped JVebrnuieht aad 
exposed the blunders of Hitler’s planning. The German line was 
pushed back from Moscow; Rostov and Kerch were re-captured. 
But the spring mud checked operations, and in May Hitler launched 
another offensiv'e, with Finnish support in the north, Hungarian in 
the centre, and Rumanian and Italian in the south. Heavy pressure 
was exerted against the Leningrad and Moscow soctora. Rostov 
changed hands again: the Maikop oilfield was seized: the great port 
of Sevastopol was captured after six months’ siege: the Black Sea 
fleet was driven to the east, where its bases were threatened by the 
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TERRITORY OCCUPIED BY THE AXIS BY AUTUMN m2 

thrust towards the Grozni oilfields. By September the invaders were 
fighting La the streets of Stalingrad, and the Fuehrer proclaimed the 
certainty of its fall before the coming of another Russian winter. 

Commandos raided the French coasts and Hitler erected strong 
coastal defences with conscripted French labour, recruited by Laval 
and directed by the Todt organization. Helped by Norwegiait sea^ 
men, British sailors and commandos raided the Lofoten Islands and 
Vaagso. The French resistant movement assisted the attack on Su 
Nazaire. In August Canadian troops landed in Dieppe in a raid de¬ 
signed to probe the possibilities of a successful breaching of the 
Western Wall, The scale of air raids increased. Harris sent a thou- 
sand British bombers against Cologne m May, and similar attacks on 
Essen and the Ruhr followed. The U.S.A. Air Force came into action 
in Europe in July. 
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In the Meditfifranean, aircraft and submame$ waged condnual 
war oji the two great opposing suppiy-liites, north-south and west- 
east On the Libyan coast British troops had won and lost Benghazi 
tvnee. The defence of Tobruk had hampered the Axis advanice to¬ 
wards tlie Nile. But the new Nazi commander, Rommel, had built 
up the ATrika Korps into a fbnnidable weapon, especially strong in 
armour. In May 1942 he swept the British back to El AJamein 
within sixty miles of ALexandria. 

Japanese naval acti vity west of Ceylon was checked by the British 
occupation of Madagascar, Tojo did not attempt a sea-borne bnding 
in India; but there was heavy fighting in Burma before the Japanese 
advance on the Arakan front ms checked. Gradually British troops 
learnt the art of jungle fighting and became physically aoclima tiffed. 
The Ciiiiiese coatioued ifieir dour struggle, in spite of supply diffi¬ 
culties and the clash between Chiang and Mao-Tsc-Tung. 

The American admiral, Nimitz, struck the first great blow at 
Japan's expanding “Co-prosperity Sphere” by the victories of the 
Coral Sea in May, 1942, and off Midway Island in July. The Japanese 
Navy was weakened, and their transport tonnage was seriously 
diminished. The threat to Australia and New Zealand lifted. 

DEGRADATION OF HUMAN UFE 
^ War developments in two hemispheres drew increasing numbers of 
civilians into the manufacture of weapons of defence and destruction. 
Women worked in addition to men, and home life was disrupted. 
Children grew up with little help from patents and teachers. As food 
and clothing became scarcer, rationing was made increasingly strin¬ 
gent: to counteract these discomforts, “black markets” sprang up. 
Dishonesty spread throughout Europe as rapidly as government 
regulations. Loot from conquered lands enriched the leaders of the 
two bliizkreigs and their followers: in the rest of Europe and Asia the 
material conditions of life grew steadily worse, with the mounting 
destruction of public and private building. Drab monotony became 
the lot of the more fortunate. Terror was the daily portion of the 
countries ruled from Berlin and Tokio, and the terror grew with the 
mounting spirit of resistance. 

For nine years the Chinese had accepted death and devastation 
with their traditional fortitude. Now it was Europe's turn to show 
that human nature was tougher than the mtcllectuals had taught. 
Nazi practice had always used the concentration camp as the normal 
instrument for crushing opposition. War increased its torments and 
expanded its range. Torture became a fine art, and science was called 
in to perfect new ways of breaking down the human body and the 
human spirit. Murder was mass-produced: the Auschwitz camp dis¬ 
posed of many hundreds of thousands of men and women by the 
gas-chamber, execution or mere iil-usage. The Nazi persecution of 
the Jews developed into a policy of extermination, and Poles, Czechs 
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and Russians suffered only a Hltle less severely at the hands of 
Himmler and his Lniined sadists. Japan did not lag behind her ally 
Id inflicting physical and moral degradation on her enemies. 

SCJElVTinC FRCM^RESS 

By his great work in his Cambridge Uboratory Rutherford had 
shown men how the atom could be split. On either side of the 
Atlantic physicists had carried forward his discoveries. When war 
came, the immediate task of the sclcnttsls, *'the backroom boys"\ 
was to devise annihilating implements of war. But not all scientific 
discovery sheerly deslnicllve. The brains which had learnt from 
Rutherford aimed primarily at producing the atom-bomb; yet their 
labours in that field gave promise of developments which later would 
provide a vast increase of power for Industrial and other uses, 
Mepacrine* a drug which suppressed mala rial fever, was of imrnense 
value in reducing the sickriess rate among the many thousands whose 
duty exposed them to the ravages of the mosquito in malarial 
regions. Victims of tuberculosis and septicaemia were saved by those 
who worked out trcaTTncot by penicillin and the sulphonaniide de¬ 
rivatives. In the operating theatres surgery made great strides* espe¬ 
cially in prophylactic method. Saline baths helped to heal bodies, 
scarred by the flames of aerial bombardment. Perhaps the greatest 
advance was made in the difTerem branches of radiotherapy. 

Lar^ly owing to the demands of the air force, engineering achieved 
gratifying progress in the expanding output of plastics and light 
alloys. Peace could release these discoveries for domestic and social 
purposes. Peace too could find useful developments of such wartime 
achievemeuts as radar, jet propulsion, the gas turbine and the electron 
microscope. Despite the strain of war* Britain nes'er abandoned her 
plans for social refomi. Her Coalition govemment passed an ambi¬ 
tious Education Act in 1944* and laid down the broad lines of 
“social security”, 

EL AUMEIS, NORTH AFRICA AIVD ^TAUNGRAD 

Meanwhile Hitler's chief objectives in the autumn of 1942 were the 
Volga Line and the Caucasian oilfields. But be did not neglect 
Rommel, who was preparing for his final drive into Egypt, and a 
heavy attack was raadc on Malta to secure Mediterranean com¬ 
munications. With Alexander in command at Cairo* vigorous pre¬ 
parations had been made for the battle of Egypt: quantities of guns 
and tanks were sent forward to strengthen Montgomery's Eighth 
Army, On October 25 a concentrated artillery bombardment opened 
the attack at El Alamein- British paratroops went into action, uDd 
desert forces harassed RDinmel's ectnmunicatioDs, Tedder's air force 
outfou^t the Regia Aeronautka and the Ltifiwaffe, The Afrika Korps 
was driven westward* abandoning the Italjan divisions on the south of 
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the line. Tobruk and Benghazi were recaptured. Montgomery pressed 
on through Tripoli, and, with Lccicre’s Free French troops coming up 

reached the Marcth Line in March, 1941, 
Alexander’s command bad carried out this advance of 
1.350 miles mainly over inhospitable desert, an Anglo-American 
^pedioonary rorc« had been safely convoyed In November to 
FrenA North Africa over 3,000 miJes of sea. Allied strategy sur- 
pnsed the Axis, and Andrew Cumungham’s naval dispositions en¬ 
abled Eisenhower's troops to make a safe landing. 

The Gw^ns reacted vigorously. Rundstedt occupied Vichy 
France and its ports. Paratroops andeoininandos were rushed across 
the Mediterranean. Eis^ower failed to overwhelm Tunisia by a 
advance^ and Axis troopSj which had occupied Tunis and 
Bizcrt^ pushed southward to link with Rommel on the Mareth 
Lira Paitoa's conunand was beaten backwards towards Teb<^ 
and there was some desperately hard fighting berore Montgomery 
uf^vc Rommel from the Marcth Line and made contact with the 
Qiher British and Ameriran troops in North Africa. Alexander cck 
ordinated the final opemtions, and the Axis troops were pressed into 
a narrowing circle and driven into the Cap Bon Peninst^. Thou^ 
Messes itahan divisions fought well, all resistance bad collapsed by 
May, and a quarter of a million prisoners were taken. 

On the eastern front the thrust to the Caucasian oilfields was no 
longer pressed heavily. Stalingrad was the magnet that drew Hitler's 
mam attack. In November be renewed his oflensive on the battered 
Volga town, where German air-superiority had little mflui-nn^ (m the 
ctese-qtiarter fighting in the ruined streets. For the winter campaign 
the Russians Imd trained their infantry on skis, and bad prepared 
an all-white kit, “snow-shod" lorries and slci^ transport. While 
Sta^ pinned the invaders down in the centre by an oflensive in the 
K^v sector, his "pincers" began to cut into the Stalingrad salient 
^ attacking Wehrmackt was forced on to the defensive, and 
though supplies were dropped to them by air, the Russians closed in 
iworselessly. In February Paullus surrendered with 25.000 men. 
Many other towns were recaptured, including Mozdok, Kursk, 
Rostov and Rzhev; but it was Stalingrad that symbolized and in¬ 
spired Russia's unconquerable spirit. 

The seven months since Ei Alamein had altered entirely the prtF 
q^ts of Hitler's war. North, south, east and west the shadow of 
Allied strategy fell on his Fortress of Europe. Germany i tself suf¬ 
fered from the ever-growing air raids of the Anglo-American 
^mben — ^Berlin, Witbclmshaven and the Moehne and Edcr Ham« 
o^g among places attacked. Zhukov, Malinowski, Koniev and 
other Russian generals were breaking down the German “hedges 
hogs'’ and forcing withdrawals over large areas, and Hitler was 
faced with the old nightmare of a Slav advance on a 2,000 mile 
front North and west be might be attacked by Anglo-American 
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soldiers \n the battk schools of Britain to deal with every 

new development in the business of fightinE. To the south across the 
MetlttcrTEacan stood a victorious Allied Army, 

The Western Allies decided to strike first at the weaker Axis pan- 
nen The French fleet at Toulon had been scuttled, when the Germans 
had sent their troops into Vichy France. Malians defenders had 
passed to the ofTensive ■ the Allies had secured superiority on sea and 
in the air. By July the invading armies in Tunisia had been re¬ 
grouped : pre^^ed by airborne troops and carried by two thousand 
ships, the Anglo-Americaix forces were safely landed on the beaches 
of south-east Sicily In July, 1943. There was stiff fighting^ especially 
at Catania, but most Itatians had lost heart for the war, 

THE FASetSri COLLAPSE 

Mussolini^s Fascist slate disintegrated rapidly. The Duce resigned 
and was arrested. Badoglio prepared to make terms with the in¬ 
vaders, and dissolved the Fascist party. In September Montgornery 
led the Eighth Army into southern Italy and seized the port of 
Taranto. The Itahan fleet surrendered at Malta, American and 
British troops made good their landing at Salerno and other points 
on the Italian mainland in September after a critical struggle. But 
again the Germans reacted vigorously* Though the Italians had sur¬ 
rendered ujiconditionaily, the Cermans drove Badoglio from Rome, 
rescued Mussolini and set up a puppet government of Republican 
Fascists. They also utUized the material difhculties of the terrain and 
established slrilfuj defensive "lines""; the Allied advance was diffi¬ 
cult- But Alexander puslied steadily northward. There w^as hitler 
winter fighting at the Anzio beach-head and Monte Cassino. Veteran 
allied divisions were withdrawn to England to be prepared for the 
invasion of Western Europe, and the Germans defended the river 
crossings and successive “lines"" tenaciously. But in June, 1944, the 
Allies entered Rome and resistance groups became active in north¬ 
ern Italy, Eleven months' hard fighting lay ahead before the 
whole country^ could be cleared. Without undue losses Alexander 
pinned down large GcnnaTi forces in Lombardy and Provence, and 
so depleted the rcser^^es available for the defence of the Western 
Wall. 

The Allied progress in Italy helped to increase German diffictilties 
across the Adriatic, Mihailoritch and his Chetniks had kept alive 
resistance to the Axis when the royal government left Yugo-Slavia, 
Later Tito attacked the invaders in the north: but there was no good¬ 
will between his Communist partisans and the ChetnikSt who stood 
for the tradition of Serbian supremacy- Eventually, Britain trans¬ 
ferred her help from Mihailovitch to Tito* On Mussolini’s fall the 
Germans had disarmed the Italian garrisons, and thetr grip on the 
Balkans weakened as British help strengthen^ the resistance move¬ 
ment in Grwee as well as Yngo-Slavia, The Royal Navy began to 
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find bases on both sides of the Adriatic as it worked corthwaid ii) 
co-operation with Allied land and air forces. 

The Genmn General Staff was faced with the threat from the 
Mediterranean and the probability of an Anglo-Amcricao landing in 
France or the Low Countries, Before cither danger could mature, 
they decided that Russia must be dealt a knock-oat blow, TTiey had 
rebuilt thdr eastern armies after the Stalingrad disaster, and had 
fo und a powerful weapon in the Tiger tank. By Jtdy, 1943, they had 
effected a heavy conceDtration of armour, air-power and infantry, 
stretching from Byclgorod round the fCursk btdgc to Orel. But 
Stalin's intelligence service and the guerillas denied them the element 
of surprise. Great improvements had been made in Russia n artillery: 
Stalin had created a new and effective air force, while the Luftwaffe 
had to detach many of its best fighters for home defence against the 
growing Anglo-American air raids, which were crippling Germany’s 
industry. The Germans made some progress near Byclgorod, but 
three weeks’ terrible fighting proved that the Russians bad the 
measure of the Tiger tank and the dive-bomber. The great gamble 
failed. Henceforward, though there were to be many fierce counter¬ 
attacks, the initiative lay with the Russians, 

CHEAT RUSSIAN ADVANCE 

They went over to the attack at once, capturing Orel, Byclgorod 
and Kharkov, forcing their way to the Pripet marshes, and poshing 
the enemy steadily out of the Ukraine. No time was given for the 
formation of a solid defensive line, and the Germans were pressed 
back all along their eastern front Advantage in numbcis enabled the 
Russians to add a third force to their previous summer and winter 
formations. These troops were designed for autumn and spring scr- 
vicc:^ when Cossack csivaliy and horsed vshiGlcs could cope with the 
mud that bogged down tanks and motoriz^ transport. German 
infantry fought as stubbornly as ever, and their sappers were sldll^ 
in demolitions. But civilians and women joined Stalin's soldiers m 
keeping the roads in rep^ in all weathers and rivalled in their 
voluntary work the conscripts of the Todt organization. 

By the end of September the Russians were in Dniepropetrovsk, 
and had forced their enemies back from the Caucasian oilfields to 
defend the southern Ukraine. Nest month Manstein was fitting to 
hold the Dnieper bend. The mud of a fickle winter helped his resist¬ 
ance. but a crossing of the broad river was effected, and Russian 
communications were improved. In February, 1944, the siege of 
Leningrad was raised after lasting two years. The Baltic coast was 
cleared up to Narva, and the Novgorod area recovered. In March a 
hundred thousand Germans surrendered to Koniev at Korsimi Niko 
pol and Krivoi Rog were recaptured ; the lines of the Dni«ter and 
the Bug were crossed, and 2ihukov, Koniev and Malinowski, cleared 
the southern Ukraine. The she mont^' battle of the Dnieper Bend had 
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cost Hitler three-quarters of a rmllion casualties^ and the spring saw 
2^ufcov in the Carpathian foothills. 

Hitler still iasbtcd recklessly on defending his forward positions in 
the cast, whUe he prepared to use in the west the flying bombs which 
his **baclcrDocri boys” had produced for the devastation of London 
and southern England. BuL with Rumania invaded, Odessa and 
Tamopol had to be evaciLat^, and the Crimea was cleared of Ger¬ 
mans. Three days’ sustained attack recaptured Sevastopol and 
the Blick Sea fleet moved westward again^ 

In June the Finnish and Geman fronts round the Baltic were 
broken. White Russia was attacked and its defensive line smashed^ 
the “hedgehogs” proved no match for the new mobility of Stalin's 
artillery. Defeat in the cast, combined with disastrous news from 
France, brought the discontent of the Junker generals to a head; but 
in July they failed in their attempt to assassinate Hitler. Strategical 
unity and moiate on the eastern front wem shattered, as city after 
city fell again into Russian hands. The bold Russian thrusts between 
the Dwina and Pripet rivers went swiftly forward, helped by the in¬ 
domitable guerillas. Koniev recaptured Lwow^ and Russian tanks 
crossed the Vistui^ In August the Polish Home Army rose in War¬ 
saw; but Stalin withheld support, and the Germans retained their 
hold on the Polish capital. Natl month the Russians overran 
Esthonia; though there was stubborn resistance round Riga, Kron¬ 
stadt harbour was cleared and East Prussia was invaded. 

By the autumn of 1944 the satellite nations had lost thdr faith in 
Hitler's star. Germany's supplies of wheat and oil suffered seriously 
when King hlichael brought Rumania over to the Russian side. 
Zhdanov signed armistice terms with Finland in September. 
Estbonians and Lithuanians escaped from German rule. Bulgaria 
followed Rumania's example, and deserted the Nazi cause. 

THE FAR EASTTBN STRUGGLE 

The heavy task of holding and breaking the bulk of the Wehrmacht 
forbade Stalin shouldering any additional burden on his eastern 
frontier. The struggle with Japan's ”Co-prosperity Sphere” was car¬ 
ried on by the U.S.A, aided by the British Commonwealth and the 
Indian forces. MacArthur and Nimitz had the assistance of Aus¬ 
tralia in the Pacifle iheatre of war. America continued to send help 
to Chiang-Kai-Shek, who failed to establish union with Mao and 
the Chinese Communists and his own lack of tanks, transport and 
heavy artillery; but he managed to repulse a strong Japanese thmst 
towards Chungking. Fighting India built up Us military strength 
gradually. Air warfare began to reveal the ^sentia! dangers of Tojo*s 
strategical position, with its overlong communications by laud and 
sea. But Hlrohito's generals could stiff rely on their ittfantry's 
fanatical courage and superb maiching-powefs. 

Though the Japanese continued their air-attucks on Darwin and 
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Port Moresby, the battle scene began to move slowly away from 
Australasia. By the summer of 1942 the American batUe-fleets had 
been strengthened, and when in August under the protection of tbeir 
aucraft-carriers American Marines were landed in the Solomon 
klands, the Allied olfensive against Japan began. The long sea- 
and-air battle went in the Allies’ favour. There was bitter fighting 
round Buna, Lae and the Owen Stanley range; the struggle in New 
Guinea was protracted. Bat at the beginning of 1943 Mac Arthur 
secured Papua and Guadalcanal, and by the spring the Japanese had 
lost their superiority in the air, ShritihLng shipping tonnage forced 
To]o to send some of his reinforcements in barges, which made good 
targets for enemy bombers. In the summer, landings were made in 
New Georgia, and Munda was captured. 

Naval commitments in the Pacific weakened Japan’s hold on the 
Bay of Bengal, and restricted them to a land invasion of India, 
where Congress support was anticipated. Since May, 1942, almost 
all Burmese territory had been in Japanese hands. At the begin¬ 
ning of 1943 the British attempted to capture the port of AJcyab, and 
fought the first Arakan campaign, The attack failed, and Tunashi 
counter-attacked, using the well-tried methods of infiltration and 
encirclement. In February a raiding for«, known as Wingate’s 
Chindits, penetrated deeply into the Japanese controlled area, to cut 
the Myitkina railway. The material results were small; but the ex¬ 
perience of air-supply and the good effeots that the raid had on 
morale were of great value iit planning future operations. When the 
monsoon ended the campaign, the Allies knew that they must build 
up air-superiority, if they were to hold the approaches to north-west 
India and keep contact with China, U was Arnold's organisation of 
the magnificent system of air-transport over “the Hump" that 
enabled supplies still to be sent to China, and Chinese soldiers to be 
brought to India to be trained by StIlweLl. 

BURMA AND TltE PACIFIC 

Allied strength grew steadily, and in August, 1943, the South East 
Asia Command (SEAC) was organized under Mounlbatten, with 
Stilwell as his deputy; Mac Arthur remained head of the Soulh- 
westera Pacific operations. Next month China, having completed 
seven years of irar, chose Chlang Kai-shek as her President; as Tsung 
Tsai, he was virtually Dictator. Tojo, who had decided to invade 
India, warned Japan that danger threatened, and appealed for 
harder efforts from the women and the shipyard workers. In Febru¬ 
ary, 1944, Taoahashi attacked io the south of Burma; but the British 
Fourtwnth i^y defeated the Arakan thrust, and the battle of the 
"Admin box" show^ how air-transport could supply encircled 
troops. Then the British went over to the offensive, fighting even 
du^g the monsoon and, with the aid of mcpacrine, in malarial 
regions, which both sides bad avoided earlier in the campaign. In 
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the north Wlngaie and his Chindits, Britishp Gurkhas and West 
ATricaos, struck across the Ira wad dy to support StilwoU, who was 
hghUag his way down the Ledo road, which was designed to re-open 
commuiiicatlofis with China. The road was driven over trackless, 
wooded ranges by white, yellow^, bronze and black labour, directed 
by American engineers. The Chindlts w%re Landed in gliders behind 
the Japanese lines, and were tticn supplied from the air- They hacked 
their way through the jungle, and disrupted the Mandalay-Myitkina 
mitway^ while the Chinese attacked from the cast. 

But the main struggle was on the central front, where Mutaguchi led 
three crack divisions across the Indian frontier- His aim was to force 
the British back by cutting Slim's communications, andsostopChina^s 
supplies over “the Hump”; then the Japanese would secure the A^sam 
oiihelds and march on Delhi ^ Slim withdrew his troops into defensive 
“boxes” at Kohima and Imphal. The beleaguered garrisons were sup¬ 
plied from the air, and after savage fighting they were relieved. Slim's 
troops struck heavily at the invaders* as they rec^o^ssed the Chindwm. 

In its jungle and mountain-warfare SEAC had learnt to endure 
tropical rams, malaria, dysentery^ insects and snakes. South-western 
Pacific Command faced many of these difhculties, and had aUo to 
adapt itself to life on the numerous atolls it seized, as it edged 
northward. In the winter Gghting of 1943--44 Americans and Aus¬ 
tralians broke the Japanese strength on the east of the bfa nd of New 
Guinea. In the summer the Dutch joined in clearing the west- On 
the Allies' right wing the stubborn fanaticism of the enemy was 
smashed by a series of skilfu! amphibious operations, covered by 
growing strength in the air. Advances were made ia the Gilberts* 
the Solomons and New Britain. A heavy naval and azr attack on the 
great harbour of Tnik repaid in part the Pearl Harbour "*debt". The 
numerous American aircraft-carriers proved too much for the 
Japanese navy, which suffered another heavy defeat in the Carolinas. 
Two Japanese admirals, Yatnainato and Kogo, fell in battle and 
thetr successor was driven back to Luzon* Guam was recaptured in 
July; the loss of Saipan in the Marianas led to ihe fall of Tojo* 

THE LIBERATION OF EUROPE 

Hitler’s case in the summer of 1944 was worse than Hirobito's. 
Invading forces were marsharied in southern England under Eisen¬ 
hower's command with Tedder as his deputy* Mouths of intricate 
preparations had produod the “Mulberry'"* an artificial harbour, 
designed to enable a flow of suppli^ to be maintained without the 
need for capturing and clearing a major port- Security precautioTLs 
left the Germans ignorant of the weight and direction of the attack. 

On June 6, 1944, the blow felL Air-bomc troops landed during the 
previous ni^t* while Ramsey’s vast armada was fsscorting Mont¬ 
gomery"^ Aji^o-American divisions across the CfianneL The 
Western WaU was bfcsched on a 60-mile from between Cherbourg 
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and Cacti. The British and Canadians met desperate resistance at 
Caen, drawing on themselves the main Genuan counter-attack and 
allowing Bradley's Americans on the right flank to smash through 
and capture Cherbourg, Patton led hj$ tanks into Brittany, and therip 
wheeling westward, swept towards the Loire, and Liberated Tours, 
Orleans and Chartres, His astonishing onslaught ended only £t 
Verdun. Neither Runstedt nor Rommel could chock the building yp 
of the Allied forces to a million within two months. The French 
Resistance Movement hampered the march of German reinforce- 
mcrits^ While the Ajlies attacked from the MedUeiraneaii and 
cleared southern France, the remnants of thirty divisions were 
sucked into *^thc Falaise sack*\ and there smashed. The forward 
rush outran supplies, and Eisenhower deter mined on a methodical 
progress toward the Siegfried Line. 

An attempt was made in September to turn the German northern 
flank, by dropping air borne troops at Arnhem. The gallant venture 
failed. There was bitter lighting on the Scheldt estuary to secure the 
transport of supplies to Antwerp. German morale rcco^Tred, and in 
December Rundstedt thrust towards Liege and pierced the African 
lines in the Ardennes. He was held by the stubborn *'so!dkrs* battle” 
fought by the Americans at Bastogne, and Bradley and Montgomery 
closed the gap. Transport problems were eased when petrol was 
brought from Liverpool to the front by *Tluto'\ the under-sea pipe¬ 
line. Stubborn fighting continued through the winter till March, 
w^hen the Allies were ready to cross the Rhine^ 

Bombing of Germany by the Allied air forces had continued re¬ 
lentlessly, crippling munition-works, blocking transport and weaken¬ 
ing morale. There were insufficient reserves behind die Rhine de- 
and when, after intensive preparation the Allied armies 
fought their wiiy across the great river, resistance began to crumble. 
Six weeks later Germany had collapsed. 

The Canadians freed Holland. The British moved north-east to 
the Baltic, capturing Bremen and Hamburg, Two American armies 
isolated and ovtmn the shattered Ruhr, seized Brunswick and 
Magdeburg, and reached the Elbe. Patton’s ^*last great romp in 
Europe” took him past Frankfort and Nuremberg towards the 
Ccecho^Siovakian frontier. The French captured Stuttgart and 
crossed the Danube. Mussolini^s body was hanged in Milan. New 
Zealand troops joined hands with Tito’s army on the Isonzo. A 
million Germans surrendered in northern Italy. Everywhere the 
Allies liberated the Nazis* slave-workers, and multitudes of '‘dis¬ 
placed persons'* began to move through the victorious armies to¬ 
wards ihei r old homes. Emaciated victims from concen tration camps 
showed the world the essential foundations of Hitler’s creed. 

The headlong advance from the west owed much to Hitler’s pre¬ 
occupation with Russia. But, stubbornly, as the }Veiirma€hi struggled 
against Stalin’s forces, they were beaten in the south, the centre and 
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the north. Two months" ruthless fighting nt Budapest led to Hun¬ 
gary's capitulation. Warsaw, Lodz and Cracow fell. Tilsit, Mcmel 
and the Masurian Lakes were cleared* Zhukov penetrated into 
Pomerania and Brendenberg. At Yalta, where the last of the many 
inter-AJlied conferences was held in February, 1945, Churchill, 
Roosevelt and Stalin re-alhrmcd their policy of ttncondihonal sur¬ 
render. By April Silesia had been overrun, Koenigsberg isolated and 
Vienna freed. When Russian armies encircled and bombarded Ber¬ 
lin, Hitler committed suicide. Nazidom collapsed. 

Deatoark^ Norway, Austria and Czecho-Slovakia were rid of their 
German masters. The British Navy received the surrender of such 
surface-ships and U-boats as it had not destroyed on the high and 
narrow seas. Keitel made the final surrender of the whole Wetirmachi 
to Eisenhower at Rheims. By May 8, 1945, the European war was 
ended, 

THi: COLLAPSE OF JAPA_N 

Ja^n still carried on the struggle in China, Burma and the 
Pacihe. Russia delayed declaring war on her, btii her position in 
Manchukno and the north was seriously threatened by the Com¬ 
munist government at Yenan; Mao's general, Chuh-teh, attacked 
her strong points with increasing success. ]n the south Chlang 
Kai-shek passed to the offensive, and pushed down to the coast. 
Moun that ten decided to continue the Burman campaign through 
the monsoon. Air superiority helped Slim to push Kimura south¬ 
ward. The Japanese infantryman began to starve. By 1945 the 
road-lin k wi th Chungfci ng had been reforged. Chi nesc troops trained 
by 5 til well came down the Salween gorges, and the veteran Wei- 
Li-Huang co-operated for a brief period with Slim. With naval 
help the British drove ^tward through Arakan to secure the oil¬ 
fields, The brilliant capture of the road and rail junction of Meiktila 
forced Kimura's dogg^ infantrymeu out of Mandalay. Aung San's 
Burmese guerrillas changed rides, and harassed the Japanese retreat. 
As the Fourteenth Army poured down the Irrawaddy towards Ran¬ 
goon, seaborne troops closed in from the south. In May the Japanese 
evacuated the port, and a seaborne iovaston of Malaya w^as planned. 
But September found the enemy incapable of further resistance, and 
650,000 Japanese surrendered to Mountbatten in Singapore. 

The peaceful occupation of the great port was due to the abrupt 
collapse of Japan^s Pacific front. In repeated engagements the 
American Navy, reinforced by British ships, broke enemy resistance. 
American air forces bombed TokiOt Osaka, Kobe and the great in¬ 
dustrial towns. Thou^ the New Guinea struggle dragged on, the 
Marines progressed steadily northward from island to island. Mac- 
Arthur recaptured Manila: Iwojiina and Okinawa fell. 

Then applied science dealt the final blow, America had produced 
an atom-hombj which had explosive force equal to 20,000 tons of 
T.N*T, This was dropped on Hiroshima, and obliterated foursquare 
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miles ot the city. On August 9 a bigger atom-bomh struck Nagasaki. 
Compared with these annihilating blows the Russian attack on Man¬ 
churia was only a minor setback for Japan. Hirohito commanded 
the capitulation of his people and divest^ himself of his divinity". 

The Americans ended their long "'Island-hopping"" Odyssey by 
steaming p^cefully into Tokio Bay* On September 2, 1945, 
MacArthur received Japan's unconditional surrender on the deck 
of the American battleihip Miss^yurL A week later the formal 
surrender of about one million Japanese troops was signed at Nan* 
king, and Chiang Kai-shek closed "the China incident""* 


CHAPTER 83 

DIVISION AND FRUSTRATION 

The horrid obliteration of Hiroshima and Nagasaki proclaimed the 
end of the Second World War and the arrival of the Atomic Age. 
The power of science and technology to shape human life seemed 
limitless. Mankind needed to make good the devastation of the last 
years and to use recent discoveries for the common benefit. 
Sanity demanded priority for econoniic problems. But it is not easy 
for men and women lo be when they have been exhausted 
physically and spirittiaJly by a long and sombre war, and when 
power seems the only thing that matters. Intematjona] co-operation 
was essential; it was hoj^ that the United Nations might be organized 
to cany their victories into the field of peace. 

*^DEMOCRACir* ns THE NEW WOULD 
The Axis had been smashed by powers who claimed to be ""demo¬ 
cratic”; but there was a sharp contrast in the meaning of the word to 
the East and the West* Russia and her satellites believed In a one- 
party system, enforciog rigorous and uncritical loyalty to the ruler, 
who claimed total power over all his nationals, and exercised it 
through a small oUgarchy. Moscow considered Communism, based 
on the teaching of Marx, to be the inevitable development of Socialist 
democracy. America and the British Commonwealth practised par¬ 
liamentary government, which depended on the interplay of parties 
and a nation-wide suffrage. This same tradition, deriving from 
Elizabethan England, held good in France* Poland, Scandinavia, the 
Low Countries and many of the Balkan states. The bleak contrast 
between the ""democratic** groups began to emerge as soon as the 
United NatJons met in London in 1946. It was accentuated when the 
delegates crossed the Atlantic lo Lake Success, 

The rulers of the nations faced a new worlds from which the Axis 
had disappeared. The United States, untouched by enemy action 
and replete with material wealth, stood out as the great^t power. If 
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Ambries could plm the future with her Europeau allies^ peaceful 
progress would ^ assured. But the debates at Lake Success show^ed 
that it was impossible to resolve the diiTerence between the two types 
of "democracy"Another problem was the new spirit in Asia. 
Hirohito“s career fostered a strong spirit of independence in the 
Asian peoples. They were anxious to '"take up the White Man*s 
burden" and shape their destinies unaided. 

THE RESLURECnON OF CHINA 

Nowhere was this spirit stronger than in China, For the first 
two years of Japanese aggression there had been a uniti^ front 
against the invaders. Then the old differences reasserted themselves- 
In spite of the mediation of Stilwell and Marshallp the end of hostili¬ 
ties found Chiang Kai-shek's Kuomintang at bitter enmity with Mao 
Tse-tung^s Communists at Yenan. Three-^^ualters of the population 
acknowledged the generalissimo, and he claimed the complete sub¬ 
mission of Red China, America helped him lavishly with arms and 
equipment. But bis generals and bureaucrats proved corrupt and 
inefficient. The Chinese peasantry repudiated them, and Chuh-ieh 
captured American supplies to equip Mao's growing armies. By 1949 
the Kuomintang was dberedited, and Chiang withdrew to Formosa^ 
held by Mac Arthur aAcr seventy-six years of Japanese domination. 
Washington remained loyal to her old ally, and Ctuang^s nominee 
held China's seat on the United Nations. 

Mao shared his countrymen's ingrained suspicions of Russia; he 
was a Communist not a StaJinist, and he adapted Marxist theory to 
Chinese life. He looked on MacArthur as his chief danjeer* The 
great general ruted Japan like the old Shoguns, with the Emperor in 
the background. He used the disciplined toughness of the Japanese 
to make good the devastation of war. He improved the beatth ser¬ 
vices, cnish^i the dangerous secret societies in the ciuea, and weakened 
the feudal powers of the landowners. From Tokio he controlled the 
naval and military forces of the Pacific with little interference from 
Washington. 

The Yenan Government aimed at satisfying the peasant"^ bnd- 
hunger and at keeping close contact with the worker. Landowners 
were tolerated for a lime, but the small man was given sufficient land 
for a decent livelihood. Both is town and country there was frank 
discussion on the moutding of the New China. Officials were paid 
adequately but economically. Chines and foreign traders acknow^ 
tedg^ that they practised the new slog^ of ''no graft, no squeeze'\ 
Mao broke with the old Confudao tradition of rigid family organiza¬ 
tion. Sun Yat-seo*s widow held high place in the new government. 
Women squired a surprising degree of freedom. Without destroy¬ 
ing home life, they worked in factories and s^kc in village councils. 
But, as obstacle grcwi, earlier tolerance d^ppeared. Purges re- 
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placed persuasion. Critics b«ame “countcr-revolurionaries". By 
1951 full publicity was given to trials and executions; listeners to the 
Canton radio could hear the mob in the Memoriat Square howling 
for the blood of accused prisoners. 

For a century China had been the prey of foreign powers. The 
new DcmocTatiC Front rejected “European rmperUaiism"' and sub¬ 
stituted an impcTiiilisin of its own* Mao reasserted suzerainties once 
ejtercbed over Korean Tibet and Indo-China. Guerillas drilled 
south to terrorize British settlers in Malaya. France and Holland 
were faced with similar Communist attacks in Tndo-China and Indo¬ 
nesia. The Dutch created an Indonesian Federation, united by 
treaty with Holland* To the Western Powers all the Asiatic fighting 
seemed part of the Cold War^ which Russia had begun to wage 
against her former allies. 

INDIA AJVD PAKIOTAN 

Communism played no pan in the E^litical change which trans¬ 
formed the Indian sub-continenL Britain bad pledged herself to 
end her rule, though few administrative or judicial bodies have done 
better work than the Indian Civil Service. Maintaining a high level 
of personal integrity^ it had raised the standard of public health, 
encouraged transport and communications, fought famine and 
plague, and preserved the peace with impartial efficiency* The anta¬ 
gonism between Hindu and Moslem went far back into history; 
frequent communal disturbances still showed its bmeful power. The 
Sikhs and the fanatical Hindu Mahasaba pursutd divergent aims. 
But all partis demanded the speedy granting of self-government and 
the end of the British RgJ, which had been supreme for nearly two 
centuries. Congress wanted an undivided self-goveming Indb^ 
which the Moslem League rejected. When Mountbatten succeeded 
Wavell as Viceroy* he announced that the British Raj would end in a 
few months, and that the administration would be banded over to 
representative bodie$, who would undertake controt To Jinnah and 
the Moslems went Sind, the North-west Frontier Province, part of 
the Punjab and the western half of Bengal, to form the state of 
Pakistan with Karachi as its capital. In the rest of the sub-H^ontineFit 
Pandit Nehru became Prime Minister; he ruled from Delhi, with 
Mahatma Gandhi as counsellor la the backgrounds 

Nominally the native Rajahs, whose territory covered nearly half 
the sub-oontineut, bad the choice of acceding either to Delhi or 
Karachi, or of remaining independent. But though Junag^ad opted 
for Pakistan and Hyderabad for independence, Nehru brought both 
into the new Dominion of India. In Kashmir there was a deadlock, 
the Moslem population opposing thdr Hindu ruler's wish to acknow¬ 
ledge Delhi. Sporadic fitting between Pakistan and Indian troops 
was followed by an uneasy truoe. 
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In both states well-tried officisJs were replaced by less ejtperienced 
men. But the worst results of partition were rioting and massacres 
In the frontier areas. About four million Moslems fled from India, 
and six milljon Sikhs and Hindus from Pakistan. Many thousands 
perished^ and the two governtnents had the task of giving the refugees 
homes, food and work. 

Nehru and Jinnah showed thcinselves capable rulers. Both look 
vigorous action agnin^l the small Communist party, though Nehru's 
championship of Asian independence led him to maintain friendly 
contacts with Mao. Progress was threatened hy the assassination of 
the Mahatma and the death of Jinnah. Fortun ately Liaquat All Khan 
proved his worth at Karachi * The two doirdnlons inherited large 
standing credits^ which Britain repaid in yearly instalments for war 
indebtedness; these strengthened the finances of the su1>€oniinent. 

Unhappily poUtical quarrels, especially about Kashmir, in¬ 
creased the tension between Karachi and Delbi+ and led to the erec¬ 
tion of trade barriers. India needed wheat, jute, cotton and other raw 
materials from Pakistan, and should have supplied her neighbour 
with manufactured goods in return. Famines broke out, and exposed 
the weak points in Nehru's administration. Some progress was made 
with public works, and European firms continued to increase the 
wealth of the two dominions. But too much money was devoted to 
iheif arined forces* and economic progress slackened- 
Nehru's eastern neighbours suffered from Communist aggression. 
Burma had been granted her freedom, and chose to leave the Com¬ 
monwealth. Her government suffered from rioting and rebellion, 
but began to achieve stability by 1950. Siam remained friendly; but 
farther cast Chinese support kept the Communist danger alive, while 
to the north Tibet was under the shadow of Mao’s troops. 

PflOBtEM^ OF THE NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 
In Persia the small pro-Communist Tudeh party exercised little 
influence, though poverty weighed heavily oo peasants and artisans. 
The young Shah favoured a policy of land-reform, but his pro¬ 
gressive premier was assassinated. Much Persia's res'enue came 
from the British enterprise which controlled the great oil-fields and 
the Abadan refinery. Increased demand for heavy fuehoil and 
paraffin had caused a world shortage of refining capacity, and 
Ihc Persians claimed a larger share of profits From the industr}% 
Independent American companies offered technical help, and Russia 
followed their example. When Mous^deq became premier he 
found it easy to direct imtionaList aspirations against the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil ComfKiny. He repudiated his country's agreement with 
Bridsh capitalists, and persuaded the lo aaiionalize the 

industry. The oompGiny was attacked^ and work at the refinery 
came to a standstill. Attloe's domestic policy made it difficult for 
I, (h. w.j 
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him to disavow tbc principle of nationalization; bot he obtained a 
verdict favourable to British interests from the Internalioiial Court at 
the Hague. Helped by Truman's intervention he opened negotia¬ 
tions with Moussadeq. 

Turkey remained a steadying influence in the changing world of 
Asia- Sbe accepted the transfer of power from the People^s to the 
Democralic party by a general election in the best tradition of par- 
lianientary government- She welcomed United States aid in equip¬ 
ping her excellent lighting men and building up her industries. As 
she no longer had a Caliph, she could keep clear of Moslem quarrels, 
whether with Hindus or Jews 

Palestine presented an intratiable problem. The need for a National 
Home for ihc Jews had been emphasized by Hitlcr^s massacres and 
the Bight of thousands from Europe. Industrious Jewish immigmnts 
were settled as ranners and artisans. Homes for Jews inevitably 
meant the displacement of some local Moslems. The Mandatory 
Poweri Britain, kept the peace between the rival factions, and pro¬ 
tected the Holy Places of the Jewish, Moslem and Christian faiths. 
The Arab League was formed in 1945, and, when Britain laid down her 
mandate three y^rs later, hostthties broke out between the League 
and Israel. Farouk of Egypt and Abdulk of Transjordan joined with 
Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Saudi Arabia and the Yemen against the new 
state. But Israel held the Moslems at bay, and wou an armistice. 
The League lost some of its cohesion, and Abdulla annexed Arab 
Palestine. 

Checked to the north-east, Farouk might still extend his influence 
to south and west. Theslogan of *"Unity of the Nile Valley” revived 
Egyptian claims to rule the Sudan. Good progress had been made in 
the education and technical training of the Mahdi's old subjects. 
There was little enthusiasm for reunion with Egypt- Westward the 
late Italian colony of Libya attracted the Cairo Government; but a 
free election gave control to the native Emir, Idris* Farouk felt that 
his country^'s sovereignly was incomplete while British troops re¬ 
mained in Cairo. Westminster was slow in moving them out of the 
citadel, and ruffled national aspirations. Protracted negotiations con¬ 
tinued on the protection of the Suez Canal by Bridsb forces. 

AFRICANS AND THE COLOUR BAR 

The spirit of native independence spread in Africa. In the north 
France kept her Empire, though Tunisia bad Its Bey and Morocco 
its Suhan. After their Spanish victories the Moors resented sub¬ 
jection to European rule. France found herself opposed by the 
Sutian and his C/femaj. In the British colonies Westminster proceeded 
steadily with its policy of training the native populations for self- 
government. It was a most difflcuU matter to reconcile the claims 
and the needs of European settlen not only with African and Arab 
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labourers, but also Asiatic inunigraols. These varying interests 
complicated the question of the unton of Kenya, Nyassaland and 
Uganda and their relations with the two Rhodesias. In Nigeria con¬ 
siderable progress was made with the training of many disliicis in 
managing their local aifaiis. Education sharpened the political 
appetites of the coloured populations, before they had reached 
European standards in maintaining the public services. A form of 
self-government was given to the Gold Coast; the elections of 1951 
placed power in the hands of the one-linie prisoner, Kwame 
Nkrumah. 

These egalitarian ideas were bitterly resented in South dAfrica, 
where JIan Smuts lost ofRce. The Afrikaans premier, Malan, pro¬ 
ceeded with his policy otapartheid, designed to secure supremacy for 
men of European descent. In mailer of residence, education and 
voting the various races were to be segregated. Though the coloured 
labourer and the Indian trader were needed economically, they were 
kept on a lower plane than “white folk”. The new franchise laws 
raised the constitutional question of the powers of the South African 
Parliament under tbe Statute of Westminster, Malan objected that 
Britain had no constitutional right to plan Dominion status for 
colonies without the consent of other Dominions. He also claimed 
that the South African Union should annex the native reserves, 
where Swaris, Bechuanas and Bantus lived under the control of the 
Colonial Office. The Four Freedoms, wlUch Franklin Roosevelt had 
proclaimed as the objective for bis country and her allies, came into 
sharp conflict with practical politics, and racial feelings were em¬ 
bittered. 

The colour bar was also rented by the descendants of the 
Africans who had been taken as slaves to the West Indies and the 
Southern States of the American Union. In Jamaica the native vote 
kept Bu stamen te in power. In other Caribbean Islands there were 
sporadic rioting and unrest. Truman's efforts to extend educational 
and voting privileges to “coloured folk” were frustrated by the 
traditional convictions of the “Deep South”. Only in hospitals and 
the Air Force were their claims considered favourably. In tatJn 
America the men and women of Indian blood remained generally 
apathetic to politics. But elsewhere it was clear that rule by the 
white races was no longer accepted as an axiom, 

WORK OF THE LTNITED NATIONS 

The diplomats at Geneva had dealt mainly with European prob¬ 
lems. Tbe United Nations at Lake Success were faced with the new 
spirit in Asia and Africa, as well as the restoration of Europe, The 
Washington Government had stood apart froin the League; it was 
the most prominent power in the United Nations from the start. The 
Norwegian, Trygve Lie, became the first Secretary of the new body. 
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Mo^t decisions were made in the small Security Coundlp on which 
each of the CteoL Powen served, with the right of veto. As deadlocks 
became more rrequent, the General Assembly was employed to 
register a solution of the problems involved. The veto was designed 
to prevent the secession of powerful states^ which had noUilied 
policies adopted by the majority at Geneva. 

Russia had never played a big part at the League's meetings. She 
was one of the Big Five at Lake Success from the start. Her suffer¬ 
ings had been far greater than her allies', and her political outlook 
was very different. Her ingrained suspicion of the West led her to 
reject the economic help offered by America. She showed how pro¬ 
gress towards union and peace could be blocked by her veto. Her 
aggressive delegates, Molotov, Vishinsky and Gromyko, accused 
the United States and the British Commonwealth of imperialism^ 
though they had demobilized their forces, while Stalin kept a huge 
standing army in being, Rusala claimed to be the true representatives 
of against states which denied full fre^om to the 

^^colourcd'" inhabitants of their terntories. But the bulk of the 
United Nations followed American Iradership against Russia and 
her Communist neighbours. 

In non-political matters some progress was made by international 
co-operation in food supplies and agnoultural seknoe, where the 
pooUng of knowledge helped many nations. When UNESCO was 
set up in Paris uith the object of diffusing educutioni science and 
culture, the Kremlin refused membership; C^ho-Slovakiaand Hun¬ 
gary jt^ned, but their participation in UNESCO activities dwindled. 
What was welcome to the West was anathema to Russia and her 
satellite, especially when the state began to control sdentiiic inquiry. 
It was natural for Stalin to stand aloof from the World Health 
Oi^anization at Geneva, which tonoen crated its chief efforts against 
malaria and tuberculosis. It helped to fight cholera in Egypt, dis¬ 
tributed urgently needed drugs and other suppU^ by air, and aided 
many backward countries. 

THE STAUNl&r STATE 

Old Russia had not disappeared with the Romanovs. The Soviets 
inherited the Tsars^ land-hunger, and they copied Ihcir forerunners 
by making the secret potke the mainstay of their internal rule. For a 
period after the war there was an easing of controls, and the death 
penalty was abolrshed ; but in 1947 dtscipHae was tightcnedp and con- 
centiation camps spread. Undestrablc citizens were herded into the 
silence of Stberia. Members of the secret police infiltrated into ali 
organizations, and fceedom of speech withered. Powera of arrest and 
imprisonment without trial multiplied. But public trials were still 
held; pc4kc methods of examining defendants out of court produced 
seosational confessions, which seemed inexplicable to the western 
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world. The waL$ copied by the Communist rulers of frontier 

countries. 

The police secured unhesitating loyalty to Stalin. His cult was 
encourged by every possible device. His control spread over 
literature, art, music and science. One writer put Socmles by Stalinas 
side on the summit of human intelligence; the majority hailed the 
Comrade-Leader as the greatest man of all time. A poet wrote of the 
morning stars obeying his will. 

In Russia the Orthodox Church was traditionally subservient to 
the civil power. Open persecution had ceased, and during the closing 
stages of the war it enjoyed a brief spell of the Kremlin’s favour. 
Then metropolitans and archbishops relapsed again to the level of 
State functionaries^ useful for strengthening the loyalty to the state 
of the religions^minded^ Poland's long record of devotion to the 
Vatican created some difficulty; hul the new Communist rulers of 
Warsaw, like those at Prague, worked steadily to weaken the tic. 
Many Poles preserved their freedom of worship by settling In the 
western dcinocracics. In Bulgaria there was persecution of Protes¬ 
tants as well as Roman Catholics. In Hungary Cardinal Mlndzenty 
disappeared after a sensational treason-lriaU and a little later the 
same faic befell the Archbishop who succeeded hkn. Behind the 
Iron Curtain the state sequestrut^ endowments^ imprisoned religious 
dignitaries, extracted confessions of treason in law courts, and 
strangled religious development by controlling the schools and the 
youth movements^ The cult of Si^n could brook no rival loyalty. 

RUSSIAN FOREIGN POLlCV 

Stalin had seen a great deal of war since 1914, and he felt it vital 
not only to maintain an overwhelming army and air force and to 
build up his navy, but also lo be cushioned on every frontier by 
friendly or subservient states. He held that the best criterion of 
friendship was a common political creed. It would have been wiser 
perhaps to use the economic resources of America to build up bis 
sorely devastated country; but he was suspicious of his subjects 
being infected with capitalist heresies from their would-be benefactor. 

In Asia, where Japan’s collapse had strengthened his long 
eastern froatier, his foreign policy wns marked by wise caution^ He 
continued to recognize Chiang^s Goverament afterTokio^s surrender. 
But naturally he welcomed Mao^s^ establishment at Pekin, and dis¬ 
played a ^mpathedc consideration of China^s needs, which was not 
shown by the western powers. He was rewarded by Mao’s growing 
confidence, emphasized by the visit of the new ruler to Moscow to 
negotiate a friendly treaty. Farther west neither India, Pakistan, 
Persia, nor Turkey was acceptable politically^ Stalin confined him¬ 
self to the formation of Communist cells and the encourageEnenl of 
national prejudices against the intrusive capitalism of the We$L 
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iu the Bailed the had made the Slav predominant over the 
German, The Kremlin hoped to spread Communlsin to the Mediter¬ 
ranean, following Ru$sia^s traditional quest of a warm-water port« 
Great success followed the policy of helping foroeful Communist 
minorities^ after a brief alliance with the **ll^storicpa^ties‘^ to assume 
control of police and army^ and then establish themselves as the 
recognijccd governmeni* Without fighting himself^ Stalin secured 
one-party rule in Bulgaria, Albania, Hungary, Roumania, where 
King Michael lost his throne, and Czecho^Slovakia, where Penes's 
overthrow roused Western Europe to fear a Third World War* 

His fai lures were in Yugo-Slavia and Gr^ce, At Belgrade Tito 
wiped out die Chetniks^ freed other subjects from Serbian domination, 
and established a Communist economy. But he rejected full control 
by Moscow^ and accep ted western help for his civil aud military needs, 
using it to develop a vigorous programme of economic reconstruc¬ 
tion, In Greece the Communists attacked the restored King Paul as a 
Fascist reactionary; but they bad the bulk of the nation against them* 
The Liberals and their political allies were supported by British and 
American assistance in rebuilding the national army. The rebels were 
driven to tbe northern mountains and^ despite help rrotn Albania 
and Bulgaria, were gradually worn down. Greece returned to par¬ 
liamentary democracy under a constitutional king. As with Spain^ 
her chief troubles came from poverty and the need of foreign capital 
for development. Fortunately Truman's policy helped her to recover 
her economic balance. 

On his ooftli-w^tem frontier Stalin had established friendly 
relations with Finland* after reabsorbing Bsthonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania* Farther south he had deprived Poland of her lands la 
the Ukraine* But he had compensate her with the industrial area 
of Silesia, and, with Rokossovsky placed in control of her army» he 
could rely on her new government to serve as a protecting bastion, 
thrust far into the shrunken countryside of East Germany. This 
advance to the Oder may have gratified Polish ambiiions, but it did 
not reconcile the opponents of Communism, many of whom set lied 
in Britain or found a new citbensfaip across the Atlantic. 

THE mVlKON OF GERMANY 

Stalin strengthened his western safety-belt by organlring a Com- 
munist administration in Eastern Cermany^ though its inhabitants 
must have resented their loss of what had so long been Prussian 
leiritory. Wstern Germany was controlled by America, Britain and 
France. Tn both parts the policy of ^'denazification" was enforced, 
though with different degrees of severity. An international court was 
set up at Nuremberg under Lord Qaksey, to try leading war-criminals. 
Kinmiler had committed suicide earlier, and, when the case went 
against him, Goering followed hb example. But Schacht, Rlbbcu- 
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tropr ^nd other generals and politidans were duly sentenced and 
punished. Nuremberg was foJLowed by smaller courts who tried 
Lesser men for many years. 

Except on the punishment of war-crimes^ the occupying powers 
were sharply divided. All four were established in Berlin^ which lay 
inside tire Russian zone. Financial trouble soon arose from the low 
value of the East Berlin currency, compared wtUi that of the three 
allies in the west of the city. Moscow controlled the roads, railways 
and canals round the Russian capital, and she tried to squeeze the 
westerners out by an economic blockade. This was met by the 
Berlin air-lift' British and American planes contrived to supply their 
dependent Germans with food and necessities. In spite of flying 
casualties the blockade was broken, and Stalinas prestige sufTered^ 
even though he employed a heavily-armed police force to support the 
puppet premier he installed. His German subjects had tost much of 
their territory to the despised Poles and had gained nothing except 
a standard of Living Lower than their wstem compatriots. Their one- 
party rule was in sharp contrasi with the parliamentary democracy 
which the three allie encouraged under Adenauer. Freely elected 
delegates met at Bonn, and the Socialists under Schumacher criticized 
Adenauer forclbLy^ even though be persuaded the allies to transfer 
more and more power to Germans. Nazism had been choked 
elfectuaUy for a time, but it began to regain some power in Saxony. 

Austria suffered from the inability of the victorious powers to pro¬ 
ceed from armistice to peace. Six years after the end of hostilities she 
was still occupied by the Armed Forces of four nations. In spite of 
this she enjoyed a limited economic recovery. Vienna cscap^ the 
squalid and vicious quarrels which distracted Berlin. But the future 
of the country was not easy to foresee. 

PROSPERITV OF THE UNITED OTATES 

After the breathless demoL»ILzatlon of the bulk of her forces, 
Washington feared a business depression and inflationary troubles. 
But she possessed Large corporation reserv^es and family savingSp 
which soon filled the gaps made by war in machinery^ consumer 
goods, railways, houses and supplies. The threat of inaation was 
more serious. But the roots of American prosperity were deep in the 
ground. Confidence was quickly re-established, fn spite of Re¬ 
publican hopes Truman's personal hold on the electorate was strong 
enough to secure his re-election to the Presidency In 1948. Losses 
due to war and disease were made good. Population increased in the 
industrial centres, and their manufacture enabled fewer farms to keep 
more acres under culUvadon and to produce more food. By 1950 
mechanization had reduced the horse and mule population to a 
quarter of what it had been In 1915. Industrious and well-paid 
labour, working under skilled direction, made American manufacture 
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ing pre-eminence more inarl?ed thnn ever. More articles could be pur- 
claased frorti the proceeds of fewer hours of w^ork than ten years ago. 
More individuals shared the abundance of goods than ever before. 

Increased prosperity gus'O the workers not only belter wages under 
the ^'escalator sys£em^\ but also hospital benefits and holidays with 
pay, in which they had lagged behind Britain. An attempt to estab¬ 
lish a universal health service failed to win the supporL of the medical 
profession. The Federal Covernment administered Old Age and 
Survivors^ pensions without strangling Individual enterprise. These 
bcndils^ growing steadily till 1970* could be enjoyed by the dtlzen 
both from the state and irom private assurance companies. 

"The American way of life” had produced thirty million family 
cars to carry the worker to his factory* while his women had refrigera¬ 
tors and many other domestic fitments to ease household work* and 
countless cinemas to amuse their leisure. Now fifteen mtlHon tele¬ 
vision sets bring pictures to the home* familiarize citizens with 
political personalities, and grip the attention of the 5iture citken 
from his (or her) earliest years. American trade unions, unlike the 
British, aim at economic rather than political power. "'Labour 
Baron$'\ such as Lewis of the miners* and Reuther of the automobile 
and associated workers, influence industrial policy without assuming 
political responsibility. They resented the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
shackled their energies, but failed to repeal it* or to drive its author, 
the Republican, Robert Taft, from the Senate. 

A dark shadow was thrown acro$$ this scene of abounding pros¬ 
perity by disclosures that legitimate business had been invaded by 
hordes of racketeers and gamblers. Communism might have been 
expected to profit from these repulsive scandals; but it had played no 
part in the nation's progress* and it alienated the majority by Its Fifth 
Column activities. Atomic secrets were betrayed to Moscow. Hiss 
and other leaders were condemned for planning the violent over- 
;hrow of the Government; arrests on similar charges took place a few 
months later. Washington's foreign policy based Itself on opposition 
to Communism; in this Republicans joined hands with Democrats; 
but the two parties diverged gradually on the choice of Asia or Europe 
as the main field of American effort. 

fn opposing Stalinas encroachments Truman was supported by 
Mexico and South America, which shared the rising prosperity of the 
western hemisphere. Latin America had nearly rid herself of the 
political Instability which had checked her economic progress. 
Population Increased In Rio, Buenos Aifcs and the other large towns; 
but over vast spacer the primitive way of life prevailed. Urban 
existence took on the forms created and embellished In the United 
StatR. Some attempt was made to construct a balanced economy, 
especially by Peron, who ruled the Argcniine with the support of the 
Army and the organized workers. He shared hts nalion^s traditional 
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suspicion of the “Yankee dollar”, but he used it to break the old 
dependence on British capitaJp and widened the breach by exacting a 
high price for bis exported meat from the bulk-buyers of WhitchalL 
Uruguay remained friendly to Brilnin, while joining Chile and 
Peru in forming economic ties with Peron; in foreign affairs the 
thiee republics followed the lead of Washington and Westminster, 
and regarded Moscow the enemy. In Brazil Var^, who had 
intrcKlU[::ed far-reaching labour legislation during his fifteen years of 
power^ was driven from his dictatorship in 1945. Five years later 
he was elected President constitutionally, and he continued to 
protect w^orkers^ righteven at the cost of inflation. Cotisiderablc 
manufacturing development took place in Santos^ Rio and other 
townSr and immigrants helped to push the population to fifty-two 
millions. If she can check the wasteful use of her vast natural 
resources, a great future lies before Brazil, the largest of the Latin 
states both in acreage and population. 

THE BRITISH COMMON\VE.4LTH OF NATEOP^ 

At the general election of 1945 Churchill suffered the fate of many 
other victorious war-leaders and fell froin power; but be remained 
the most popular figure in Western Europe and North America, 
where he was overwhelmed with personal honours. The Socialists 
under Attlee took ofiice with a large majority In the Connxtions^ 
Britain's ^finest hour" had left her male rial ly weaker; but Attlee 
decided to implement the Welfare State;^ which had begun with the 
National Govern mentis Education Act. Full employment was the 
overriding consideration. Regulations and increased taxation were 
used to redistribute the national income in favour of the lower paid. 
Holidays with pay were Incrcnsed. AttSee applied the principles of 
nationa|i3iaiion to public health, coah gas, electrieity, transport and 
the steel Industry. The country suffered from inflation, as the pound 
lost its value; higher nominal wages were paid for shorter hours of 
work, and unofEclal strikes lessened production and increased costs. 
Rising prices slowed up the housing progiamme, and kept meat on 
the ration. To ensure raw materials and food, the Chancellor, Cripps^ 
organized a vigorous export drive* which depleted the home markcL 
Household articles became scarcer, and too much paper money 
chased too few goods to too high piirc-kvcls. 

Westminster Ukc Washington was disturbed by the betrayal of 
atomic secreU to the KteitiUn, but FiAh Columnists were still treated 
as citizens. Though the national effort was condnuaJly Jeseiied by 
subversive action, the SocialUts were content to keep the whip hand 
over the Coiumunisls politicajly. TTacy claimed that the moral 
leadership of the world lay not with the Kremlin, but with the Welfare 
Slate established in Briiain. The nation Itself was sharply dtvjd«l on 
Ibc problem of nationalization. The 1950 elecdon ^vc a precarious 
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ni^joniy to the SoclalistSp who had abolished the representation of 
the Universities. But Attlec^s parluiinentary skill kept his Govem- 
meni in offioe, La spite of occasionaL minor defeats in the Common$> 
There was a pause in nationalization plans, as attention was diverted 
to hnanclaL and defence problems. 

The Socialist Governments of Australia and New Zealand both 
lost power in 1949. At Canberra Menzi^ took office with a coalition 
of the Liberal and Country partieSp and Holland's National party 
governed New Zealand after fourteen years of Socialist nile^ Both 
Dominions continued to help the Mother Country with raw materials^ 
and both, were hampered by Communist violence in fomenting 
industrial troubles. Strikes and sabotage tmpell^ Menzies to pro¬ 
pose the outlawry of those who gave their allegiance to M oscow* The 
bill was contested in the courts. When Menzie$ appealed ag^in to the 
electorate, he won control of the Senate as well as the Lower House. 
The electors of Australasia refused to admit that liberty gave an 
aggressive minority the right to hold up the economic Life of their 
countries, 

Canada did not encounti^ the troubles of her Australian cousins. 
She continLied |o show the same activity in the United Nations and 
the British Commonwisalth as she had displa>'ed in war* In 194S 
Newfoundland voted for union with the Federation, which it entered 
as its twelfth province. In the same year Mackenzie King laid down 
his long premiership* and was succeeded by St. Laurent; the Liberal 
party retained control of the Government. Canadian capital helped 
the Caribbean colonies to develop their fruit trade. Her ministers 
played an important part in negotiating the nec^sary economic 
adjiistments between the dollar and sterling areas. Thou^ tnanufac- 
lore and trade bound her to her great southern neighbour* she main¬ 
tained her allegiance to her Kingp as she grew in poputation and 
maierial resources. 

South Africa ranged herself with the Australasian Dominions 
against Communism. Malan improvod his parliamentary position 
by the election of members from the former German colony of 
South-west Africa. But his apartheid policy involved him m differences 
with Delhi and Karachi. Though Nehru made India a Republic, she 
remained within the Commonwealth. Ceylon and Pakistan retained 
their allegiance to the Crown. Eire proclaimed herself an indepen¬ 
dent Republic, and broke her last link with the Commonwealth. 
But Britain refused to implement ihc legal consequences of this 
unilateral action, and continued to treat her as a part of the family 
group. 

In spile of financial losses, economic lapses and family quarrels 
between some of its members^ the British Commonwealth remained a 
world power of immense po$sibililies. Its structure was complex and 
tllogie^ but flexible. It was capable of united action* and there was 
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hope that disputc$ between it$ members could be scltled by reason¬ 
able discussioa* Britain continued to spend money on developing 
backward colonies> thou^ some of her plans went astray financially; 
she atso pursued the political aim of extending self-govemment so 
that the colonies could reach Dominion status eventually^ Spread 
widely over both hemispheres^ the Commonw^ea I th had great oppor¬ 
tunities of influencirig other countries^ Perhaps this influence was 
most powerful in the spheres of education and social welfare, 

THE WESTEttN DEXfOCflAaES 

When war ended^ de Gaulle was the strongest man in France. His 
old chief, Petain^ was tried and imprisoned* and France had to devise 
a new constitution for her Fourth Republic. De Gaulle wanted 
greater power for the executive and less party intriguen The Resist¬ 
ance had bound him to the Communists; the numerous middle parlies 
and the Socialists combined suoCEssfulfy against him, and he wiib- 
drew frona political life for a time. A constitution like that of the 
Third Republic was established^ and France was governed by a 
series of short-lived Cabinets, with Schumann^ Bidault and Queuille 
as the leading figures* The Communists under Thorez strengthened 
tlieir allegiance to Stalin^ and strikes delayed recovery. But her 
natural resources and Jicr industry carried France throu^,, though 
she was slow to mechanize her agricuJture. Her man-power was 
hardly strong enough to protect all her African and Asian territories. 

Italy recovered gradually under the sagacious rule of the Vatican- 
trained de Gas peri. He survived frequent strikes, weakeived the 
Communists and the extreme Socialists* and improved the economic 
position. Though he failed to recover Libya* he worktxl for closer 
relations with France and Britain, and he tried to establish better 
feelings with Yugo-Slavia* in spite of the Trieste quarrel. When Eisen¬ 
hower returned to Europe as suprente commajidcr^ de Gasperi's 
forces were placed at his disposal. 

All the peoples of Western Europe hoped to restore their peaceful, 
Christian way of life after 1945. That they could meet in healthy 
rivalry was proved by the international ^therings in England to see 
the Olympic Games of 1950. Men and women felt that they could 
rejoice in happier things, as the dainage of war was gradually made 
good. Norway and Denmark^ Holland, Belgium and Luxemburg 
renewed their parliamentary systems under constitutional monarch¬ 
ies. Each made good the damage of war vigorously. Holland had 
the hardest Usk in reclaiming her submerged lands from the sea. 
Belgium, comparatively unscathed by hostilities, achieved great 
economic success. She rejected Leopold as king, and kept his 
brother, Cbarlc$, as regent for Prince Baudouin, 

Spain aud Portu^l were still totalitarian* but their dlsLike of 
Stalin made them friendly to the westem democracies, Salazar con- 
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tinued his efficient ruLe at Lisbon, and increased Portuguese resources. 
Franco stood as a bulwark of Roman Catholicism, relying on a 
strong army. As time went on* Washington gave him hnaacial aid^ 
and Westminister acquiesced relnctanUy in his fule. 

THE COLD VV‘AR 

British Socialists had claimed that the Kremlin would co-operate 
with them. But, confronted by Stalinas encroachments* their Foreign 
Minister, Bevin, w^as driven to pursue much the same policy as that 
advocat«^ by the Conservative Eden^ The first result of close co¬ 
operation with Washington was the breaking of the Berlin blockade. 
For C^Dcho-Stovakia nothing could be done^ except to give asylum to 
Beneshs followers. Practical help was given to Greece, and to Tito* 
when he rejected Stalinist domination. What the Kremlin feared 
most was America's supply of atoinic bombs and the threat of the 
hydrogen bomb with its wider area of devastation. Truman felt 
that he must give economic help to Western Europe ^ this w^s 
organized by his Secretary of State, Marshall, who had given great 
serv ice against Hirohito and Hitler. Marshall Aid Invigorated the 
economic life of the democracies; it also gradually laid foundations 
upon which to build armed forces to withstand Stalinas hordes. 

The Christian civilization of the West felt that its humane and 
tolerant way of fife was threatened by Stahn, as it had been by Hitler. 
Peaceful citizens realized that they must support their government, 
and take up the military burden again, if life w'as to be worth livJng^ 
They had seen one European country after another draw n behind the 
Iron Curtain, Their nadonals were attacked by teirorists in MaJaya 
and Indo-^hina. Tibet and Persia were threatened. Stalinas troops 
moved through Roumaiiia, Hungary and Bulgaria to line up on the 
Turkish frontier. To meet the danger closer union was established 
between the smaller powers. Denmark and Norway joined with ihc 
Benelux staiK. Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg. France 
proposed an overall economic imion^ which Britain did not feel able 
to join- The Atlantic Pact bound all srven powers and Italy together 
with the United States, within the framework of the United Nations. 
The parliamentary machines moved oumbrously, but equipment and 
recruiting went on. With the return of Eisenhower to Europe as 
supreme commander the West felt some degree of confidence, as It 
shouldered the financial burden of rearmament. 

WAR IN KOREA 

It was doubtful how far China played a deliberate part in Stalin's 
Cold War, She did not respond to Bevin's ofTer of recognition. 
MacArthur looked on her as Russia's catVpaw. As time went oo^ 
Mao seemed to discard his carliei' toleration, to control his subjects 
with fiercer brutality, and to threaLcn all western inierests in Asia. 
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Pekin resented ihe pxjlicy of tbe South Koreaji governmefit^ 
which adopted the American way of life and chose a parliament by 
free election. She supported the North Korean Communists, when 
they crossed the 3Stb paralleL In the spring of 1950 the Northerners 
ciiaptured Seoul and pushed forward towards the south coastp The 
United Nations denounced this act of aggression^ and Mac Arthur 
took comrnand of their forces. The great bulk of the troops was 
American: the Americans were supported by contingents from the 
British Common wealthy France^ Belgiump Ethiopiap Turkey ^ Greece 
and a dozen other states, MacArthur held the invaders, and then 
drove them across the paralleL China intervened, sending *>olun- 
teer"^ foixes Into axtioi). Though the United Notions had naval and 
air superiority, the struggle swayed backward and forward. Mac* 
Arthur wislied to bomb stipply bases and to invade the mainland 
with Chiang's iroop$ from Formosa^ This strategy was rejected, 
and Truman relieved the general of his cominand. His successor, 
Rjdgway^ once more pushed his troops north of the parallel. The 
Korean peninsula had been terribly de^'astated, and had lost a con* 
siderable part of its population^ Ridgway decided that an attempt 
should be made to negotiate a cease^lire^ 

SCIENTIFIC ADVANCE AND nttmUATED IDEALS 

With its radio-acriv'c dust and lls scorching fims the hydrogen bomb 
would be thirty times more devastating than the atom bomb had proved 
itself Without these formidable missiles air superiority effected little 
in the Korean wafp though UeUa-winged fighters ha d a speed of 700 
m.p.h. The developments of light alloys gave stronger machines 
without increasing weight. Civil aviation improved, and poliddans 
and business executives could cover the globe rapidly. Rocket pro¬ 
pulsion developed, and the problem of getting away from the earth's 
gravitational pull became a practical proposition. New theories 
were expounded on the solar sysiem. Radio telescopes and new 
optical telescopes were built to aid investigation. IiKfeasing study of 
electronics stimulated the improvement of radar devices. 

Ordinary folk, especially women, were more interested in the pn> 
duetton of artilkial yams^ new dyes and healing drugs. Nylons not 
only revolutionized dress, and gave a fresh yard^stick to soda! life, 
but also improved and cheapened many mdustriaJ materials. Deve¬ 
lopments in elastic nylons may carry this revolution even further, 
T^re were renewed hopes of extirpating malaria, whk^ infects a 
quarter of mankind. Though penicUhn did not prove a universal 
panacea, the list of antibiotic drup grew rapidly, largely through the 
brilliant efforts of Fleming and his fellow-woiers, who developed 
Florieg's teaching. Aureomycin, Chloromycetin and teiramydn have 
been termed all’-purpose aritib[Otics> because of the many disease^ 
producing micro-organisnis they can combat. Advance in surgery 
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foi^hadow ’Victory over certain types of valvular dise^c of the heart. 
The discovery and commercial production of active hormones from 
ihc adrenal and pituitary glands promise relief from symptoms in 
rheumatism, asthma and many other disorders. The electron micro- 
scope has aided biology greatly. The general health of the world 
seems to have improved, giving a longer ex potation of life. 

Longer lives and the fecundity of the Asian peoples expand the 
population beyond the nourishment available. Shortage of supplies 
enriches the food-prodiiclng countries; agricuUuraJ improvements 
become more and more necessary^ Perhaps the solution of the prob¬ 
lem lies in improved fertilizers, selective weed-killers and a wiser 
conservation of the land. Atomic hssJon has not yet improved 
material supplies. PJasiics have proved invaluable^ especially iti 
mitigating the timber and metal shortage. If itchoose$t the human 
brain can improve Living conditions immeasurably^ 

Until the last few years money has served as a useful standard of 
value. War damage, political experiitients and America’s gold 
hoarding have almost destroyed its old use. Pound, franc, lira and 
other currencies have been devalued. Prices have risen, as the 
world-wide and catastrophic increase in the cost of raw materials 
has checked the flow of trade. By creating a needless time-lag 
between demand and supply planning has slowed down production. 
Power mu 5 i be centralized in a planned economy^ which acts 
through the multiplication of regulations that arc only enforceable 
through decoys and informers. Economic records do not substan¬ 
tiate the claim that nationalized industries are capable of efticient and 
economic working. 

Iniemational ludebiedisess has been replaced by Lend-Lease and 
Marshall Aid, This has been rejected by Russia and China as a 
capitalist device for destroying Communist economy, and as a clear 
proof of America's ever-growing financial despotism in both hemi¬ 
spheres. Britain adopted a cheap mon^ P<ilicy; the Bank of England 
was nationalized, and restrictions were imposed on bank credits. 
Something benehdal may be accomplished by [ntemational organiza¬ 
tions^ if they can make suitable grants to undeveloped countries, and 
can remove obstacles that check the freedom of trade. 

Peace on earth b promised to men of goodwill. The last six years 
have not seen that goodwill spread through the world. The lesson of 
the two great wars has not been learnt sufficiently for mankind to 
have security against a third. The advance of the Four Freedoms li^ 
been disappointing. Freedom from want has only been soured in 
small parts of the globe* Fiefidom from fear is barely as widespr^d 
as it was durin g hostilities. Freedom of belief and of speech is denied 
by the very nature of the police state. The material means for 
establishing the Freedoms grow more and more plentiful. Humanity 
can only enjoy them when goodwill comes to a divided worlti 
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Such, in outlinep is the story of maa's development from the distant 
past, when he made tooU for himselfi teamt the use of speech, and 
be^n to work with his fellows. We have seen how prosperous com¬ 
munities arose round the shores of the Mediterranean, and in the 
valleys of the Yellow River, the InduSp the Euphrates and the Nile; 
how they built diieSp fashioned beautiful objectSp^ traded and grew 
prosperous; how they were ruled by kings and priests; and how^ the 
heavy and disagreeable work was done by slaves. Beyond these rich 
countries, bands of nomad hunters and herdsmen roamed over the 
wide spaces of Arabia and the great Northern Flatland. From time 
to time, through Long centuries, warfare or severe changes of climaite 
drove these free and fierce tribes into the civilized landSp to break 
their peace and waste their wealth. Great kingdoms were destroyed 
50 utterly that they passed from human memory; only within the last 
century have science and the archaeologist's spade brought to light 
their shattered records. In other lands the invaders were merged 
with the mass of conquered men and women, and learned to carry 
on their art, religion and way of Life. 

The threecivilizatious which showed the greatest tenacity were the 
Egyptian, the Sumerian and the Chinese; the two latter absorbed 
their nomad enemies. On the Iranian tableland and in the valley of 
the Indus, the invaders gradually built up strong states: it is hard to 
determine their actual debt to the older cities they destroyed. From 
early days, Syria linked the civilizations of the Euphrates and the 
Nile, and handed on their culture to the Hebrew tribes, who settled 
within her borders and became the ancestors of the Jews. 

The great si^iih ocniuiy b.c- saw an immense stirring of religious 
and moral ideas through Greece, Judaea, Persia, India and China. 
The old gross nature-worships* which had held the loyalty of priests 
and people for centuries, lost their grip. New religions began wtuch 
are the faiths of millions to-day. In the cities and isles of Greece, 
men Icamt to regard reason as the guide of belief and conduct. 
When Alejiiander of Maced on carried the Greek standard to victory 
over Persia and the old kingdoms of the Nile, Euphrates and Indus 
valleys^ the idea of the brotherhood of man cast a wavering shadow 
over the western world. Men were ready for the Roman Peace. 

Greeks and Roncbans preserved their dviUzations for shorter periods 
than their eastern forerunners. The prosperity of their dties and 
their countryside rsted on the shoulders of iheir slaves, 'iiving tools" 
who could be bartered as easily as wood or iron. In spite of slavery, 
wars and plagues, the peoples of the dvilized parts of the world 
grew closer to each other. Caravans carried the goods of east and 
west over the land trade-routes, and s^mcn llnk^ all parts of the 
Mcditermnean together and brought the wares of China to Malayan, 
Indian and Roman ports. The missionary was as active as the mer¬ 
chant; while Christianity overflowed the Roman frontiers. Buddhism 
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spread north and east, reached the followers of Confucius and Lao 
Tse, and disputed with Jainism and Brahmanism in tndia.^ Kn the 
fourth century die four great empires of Rome, Persia, India and 
China were hound together by tics of trade. Though war threatened 
from time to time, the life of the citizen seemed secured as the type 
to which the rest of the eastern hemisphere would gradually confonn^ 

From the beginning of the fifth century,, invaders began to break 
down the old slave-based civilizations. In Europe, the wanderings 
of German-speaking Uibes first shattered and ti^n slowly trans¬ 
formed the Roman Empire; in the middle of the century the fighting 
nomads of Central Asia thr«^tcncd min over a wider area^ and made 
the name of Hun the symbol of dcstruciioit. in the seventh century^ 
Arabia boiled over once more; the fighting men from her deserts 
carried against the weakened cities of Uie old civilkations a new re¬ 
ligious creeds the last that was destined to win the hearts of millions. 
Islam threatened, in turn* Zoroastriaiibrti^ Christiamty,H Buddhism^ 
Hinduism and Jainism. In the Far East China preserved her agelong 
way of Life, but on the old civilimtions of Rome, Persia and India the 
Dark Ages deluded. 

The cities got the better of the wandering tribes m the end. The 
Moslem forgot his desert origins, and built his im>sques in the cities 
of Spain, North Africa^ Syriap Persia and North India. To guard 
Christendom from his attacks ^e German chieftains made the Holy 
Roman Empire, and the Byzantines preserved Constantinople. 
Gradually the gloom of the Dark Ag^ Lightened. The life of the 
citizen took on new forms. Slavery persisted; but tu w'estem and cen¬ 
tral Europe it became less oppressive. Religion remained the vital 
test of men's Loyalties; in a world of force, its daims became harsh 
and intolerant. The champions of the great faiths fought against one 
another with a ferocity which was exceeded only when their many 
sects fought against each other. The revival of commerce did some^ 
thing to break down religious barriers; great buUdirvp and rich 
coum recalled the material glories of vanished empires. But the 
spirit of reason* which had been fostered in the old Greek cities, 
seemed dead, and tte sciences, which it had created* survived only 
among a few inquiring Moslem minds^ 

The Last two attacks which the nomad launched on the citizen were 
the fiercest and most dangerous of all in the long duel between the 
two ways of life. Early id the thirteenth century, Chenghiz Khan led 
hb devil-worshipping horsemen with superb gencrabhip against 
China* India and the rival powers of btam and Christendoiu. So 
huge were his conquests that for a moment he seemed destined to 
bring almost the whole eastern t^misphere together. Though bis 
donunions were divided bter between his descendants* Europeans 
could travel acro^ the breadth of Asia to the court of his grandson, 
Kublai Kham Chrisiendom was dbtmcted by the feuds of emperor 
and pope, kings and nobles, and the Caliph, the titular head of 
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Islam^ fell an easy prey to the Mongob. TTien Chrtstendom gre* 
stronger, and the bulk of the raiders From Central Asia adopted the 
Islamic faith. When Timur launched the last great desert foray^ 
about the beginning of the fifteenth century, his Tartar cavalry made 
his name as dreadful as Chenghiz's had been. But the nations of 
Europe were beginning to find themselves, and a new spirit was 
growing amid a welter of war and religious disputes. The world was 
not destined to be ruled by the Lords of Karakorum and Samarkand. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century, the Turk carried forward 
the threat of the Mongol and the Tartar. He won Constantinople for 
blam^ but his victory strengthened the Renaissance or new birth of 
the European spirit, and sent Christian sailors acrc^ the ocean on 
voyages of discovery, Columbus and Vasco da Gama were apostles 
both of rehgion and commerce. With them* the balance of trade be¬ 
gan to swing from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic; the seaman 
replaced the soldier as the builder of empires; the world's unknown 
lands were linked with the fortunes of Europe. Of the three civiliza¬ 
tions which had grown up in Amerkap the Mayan had perished dur¬ 
ing the Dark Ages; the Aztec and the Inca survived, only to collapse 
before the attack of Catholic Spain. In the duel between Christetidom 
and Islam, the New World more than redressed the balance of the 
Old. White China and Japan preserved their isolation and the 
Moslems tightened their grip on India, the busy genius of Europe 
brought North and South America uiKlcr her swuyi settled her 
traders on the Indian coastp and went on to discover Austrabsia. 

The reawakening of the scientifk spirit and the growth of the 
capitalist system widened the gap between the two great fighting re¬ 
ligions stilJ further. In the empires of the Ancient World both had 
played a minor part- From the end of the seventeenth cenftify, tb^ 
everted an increasing influence in Europe. They brought material 
prosperity to large classes, and turned men's minds away from the 
quarrels of royal families and the bitter feuds between the Catholic^ 
Orthodox and Prolestani divisions of Chiistendom. The>^ strength¬ 
ened England and France greatly ; white Spain grew feebler, in spile 
of her control of the preciotis metals of Amerkap the two gr^t 
nations of Western Europe fought out their traditional quarrel of the 
Middle Ages on a vaster stage. England had long been free from the 
shackles of scrfdoni, and she had a vigorous and ambitious middle 
class, which gave her victory over a France hampered by class privi¬ 
lege and aristocratic inefficiency. She drove Freuch rule from North 
America, whose savage inhabitants were no match for the white 
man*s gunpowder, and from India, where the Mogul power had de¬ 
cay^. The loss of the American Colouics shattered the first British 
Empire, but it left the wc$ttm hemisphere open to the ideas and the 
enterprhe of men and women of the same stock as those whose 
energies maintamed the Mother Country in tlie position of the 
most prosperous state in Europe. 
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When the age of revolulicin followed the age of reason^ British 
wealth and policy prov^ too stroag for the geoius of Napoleon. But 
enthusiasm for Liberty* Fraternity and Equality was not extin¬ 
guished. though the momrehs of Europe regained their dominions. 
Science moved forw^ard with ever-increasing momentum. Manufac¬ 
ture^ commerce and war alike demanded more and better-paid 
workers^ to increase prosperity»or to destroy it. Education ceased to 
be the luxury of the noblemanp the gentleman and the priest. It was 
claimed as a right by one class after another in Western and Central 
Europe and North America ; in the end, it was even recognized that 
the female brain might repay education as well as the mak. The pro¬ 
gress of science and the spread of schools were aoeompaiued by a 
great wave of humane feelings which refused to regard the sufferings 
of the poor as a necessary evil in a w^orld growing materially richer. 

In the main* the Second British Empire may claim to have led the 
way in the progress of the first seventy years of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, Engbnd^s triumphs were won under the parliamentary institu^ 
tions she had created slowly through the centarics. Liberal thinkers 
in alt the countries of Clvistendom urged thcLr adoption as the 
obvious panacea for all human ilU, and looked forward to the lime 
when they could be gt^en to the ^^hackward” races, which still cher¬ 
ished their old belief in obedience to king or priest. The most 
dramatic witness to the growing love of freedom came from the 
United States of America. When parLiamentary methods failed to 
solve the problem of negro slavery^ it was settled by a civil war, 
waged between armies drawn from the same English-speaking stock^ 

Half a centLity ago the world seemed destin^ to become the in¬ 
heritance of the '"whits man"'. His scientific and mechanical progre^ 
gave him the promise of enjoying world dominion in ever-growing 
security and prosperity. There were quarrels between governments 
and armaments grew; but there seemed no reason why the statesmen 
controlling the Great Powers should not find a way of adjusting griev¬ 
ances and so preserve the normal prosperous life which their different 
peoples shar^ in common. Nationalism and socblism appeared to 
be the greatest dangers to the existing order. The nineteenth century 
had seen the submerged nations of the Balkan peninsula win their 
freedom from Turkish rule^ and the scattered parts of Germany and 
Italy achieve national unity. There were stiD peoples, such as the 
Poles, the Irish and the Czechs, who wanted independence. Their 
aspirations were a threat to the maintenance of peace; but a greater 
threat came from the rival^ of the nations already free. 

Socialism cut across national divisions, and in its advanced form, 
as Communism, it aimed at uniting the worhini-ciasses against capi¬ 
talist governments, whether monarchi^l or republiearu Both Social- 
tsm and Communism were particulaily distasteful to emperors and 
kings^ who felt they governed their peoples by divine right, and 
grudged the concessions they made to their parliaments. There were 
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picturesque, survivals in both Europe and Asb i the three Emperors 
of Germanyr Austria and Russia stiU had something of the roinantie 
glitter and the religious vcneraticin which surrounded the Son of 
Heaven in China^ the Shah in Persia and the Mikado in Japan. The 
white” man^ under the shelter of parliamentary' government, seemed 
to be moving forward steadily to a fuller Life of ordered freedom and 
material happiness. Liberal thinkers planned hopefully for “the 
parliament of Man^ the federation of the World”. 

Tltese high hopes were shattered by the ravages of the First World 
War and the plagues that followed it. Yet to many the League of 
Nations seemed to be the ideal instrument designed to secure peace 
for mankind in a world made safe for democracy. But the beaten and 
the disoon tented naitons^ failing to win satis far lion from ihe League^ 
put their trust in dictators:* who promised tliem the rewards which 
parliamcnlary leaders had failed to deliver. The bitter 1es$ons of the 
war were swiftly forgotten. Nations clung to iheir traditional ideals 
and ambitionSp and rejected the teaching that ”peace is indivisible”. 
In the 1920s thinkers could claim that the dominating feature of the 
world situation was “a new satuiy’% In the 1930s they began to talk 
of mankind perfecting “elaborate methods for its own suicide”^ 

However brightly potiUcaJ thinkers outline a reasoned Utopia, man 
docs not easily forget his irrational past. The past played a vital part 
in shaping the Second World War. Fasdst Italy dreamed of restoring 
the Roman Empire. Germany remembered the many peoples the 
German JCaiser had ruled. The long traditions of Ch^tendom fos¬ 
tered distrust of Russia^ whose Soviet rulers gave no official recog¬ 
nition to organized Christiauity till the war was nearing its close. 
Japan believed her Mikado was the lineal descendant of the Sun 
Goddess^ and cherished her rtooti of invincibility since she had de^ 
fied Kublai Khan. Chinese records stretched centuries further back 
than tho^ of upstart Japan; neither cajolery nor cruelty could force 
her to accept the leadership of Tokio. 

The democratic nadons honoured the old conventions of neu¬ 
trality, signed agreements and formal declaration of war. The 
totalitarian states believed in ruthless aggr^sion. ft paid handsome 
dividends till 1942. Germany's first year of war and Japan's Hun¬ 
dred Days afier Pearl Harbour proved ihe lerribk efficiency of ihe 
blinkfieg. When its edge was bluntedp the Axh surpassed the 
ancient horrors lu dieted on mankind by Sargon and Esarliaddon, 
Chenghk and Timur, To the cruelties of Old Asia modern science 
added a sharper effideucy in torture. Human beings were used 
like guinea-pigs for medical cspcriitients, "Useless moutlp"’ dis¬ 
appeared by tens of thousands. When the victorious allies tore 
Germany apart they found in the concentraLion camps nauseating 
proof of the depths to which scientific cruelty could drag humaniiy. 
But few of their conquered enemies felt any personal responsibility 
for what had been done in the name of the totalitarian state. 
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Resistance to the Axis had been encoumged by visions of “Utopia 
found the comer”. Wonderful re$uli$ had been promised from the 
future development of atomic energy. Bui drst of all it was vital 
to restore an exhausted and impoverished world. Mankind was faced 
by its earliest problem, how to feed itself. The difficulty was accent¬ 
uated by the rapid increase in the populaborL, especially in many 
Asian countries, and the cleavage between the policies of Washing¬ 
ton and the Kreirtlia. The war had left the United S tates of America 
incontestably the strongest power the world hud ever known. She 
offered help to devastated countries; but those behind the Iron 
Curtain rejected it for political reasons. The Cold War froze essen¬ 
tial activities. When the "^shooting war” enveloped KoreUp America 
and her friends decided they must rearm, if they were to hold their 
own a^nst Russia, which had never disarmed. 

On both sides of the Iron Curtain scientific progress helped to 
m^e planning a part of state development. Even in traditionally- 
minded China the family lost its old importancer Endividiial 
initiative crumbled as the '^state-servant” relieved parents of the 
care of children, and parnuts were con trolled by ever-growing 
masses of regulations enforced by ol^ciak armed with ever-growing 
powers. As their eyes and &rs were assaulted by continuous and 
concentrated publicity, men and women began to accept propa¬ 
ganda as truths They acquired Insensibly the mass^irund, which is the 
surest support of the totiAitarian ruler. 

A “brave new world"' may bear a race whose disciplined organlza- 
lion exceeds the monotonous efiicienoy of the ant-heap^ But possibly 
mankind, looking back to the ways of life once preached in the little 
countries of Greece and Palesline and the wide spaces of India, China 
and Arabia, will still prize above alt the liberty of the mind and the 
worth of the individual souL 
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